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A SUDANESE HISTORICAL LEGEND: THE FUN] 
CONQUEST OF SUBA . 


By P. M. Horr 


HE Funj were a people of uncertain origin who, in the early sixteenth 
century, established themselves in the valley of the Blue Nile with their 
capital at Sennar (Sinnàr), and acquired the hegemony over the Muslim Arab 
tribes of the Nilotic Sudan. The present investigation attempts an analysis of 
the documentary information on the inception of the Funj hegemony. 5 
develops certain criticisms made by Dr. A. .ل‎ Arkell in his article, ' Fung 
origins’ (Sudan Notes and Records, xv, 2, 1932, especially pp. 209-13), in 
connexion with an hypothesis, which he has since abandoned, that the Funj were 
Shilluk. It does not deal with the controversial general problem of Funj origins. 
The earliest records of Funj traditions date only from the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries. They are: 

(1) Traditions recorded by James Bruce from informants, probably at 
Sennar, which he visited in 1772, and contained in his book, Travels to discover 
the source of the Nile. From a high official of the Fun] court, who may have 
been his informant on Funj traditions, he obtained an Arabic king-list, now 
in the Bodleian.* This is a bare record of names and regnal dates.§ 

(2) A passage from the introductory section of a biographical dictionary 
by Muhammad b. Nür b. Dayfallah, usually called the T'abaqat of Wad (i.e. Ibn) 
Dayfallàh. This was written before the Egyptian conquest of 1821-2, apparently 
in. 1219/1804—5.4 


1 Various hypotheses are suggested in the following articles in Sudan Notes and Records 
(Khartoum): J. D. P. Chataway, ‘Notes on the history of the Fung’, SN E, xm, 2, 1930, 
247-58 ; L. F. Nalder, ‘ Fung origins ', xiv, 1, 1931, 61-6; A.J. Arkell, ' Fang origins’, xv, 2, 
1932, 201-50; J. W. Robertson, ‘ Fung origins’, xvir, 2, 1984, 200-6; K. D. D. Henderson, 
‘ Fung origins ', xvii, 1, 1935, 149-53; A. J. Arkell, ‘More about Fung origins ', xxvu, 1046, 
87-97 ; K. D. D. Henderson, letter, xxx, 1, 1951, 174-5 ; P. L. Shinnie, letter, xxxu, 2, 1951, 
349; A. J. Arkell, letter, xxxm, 1, 1952, 181-2; K. D. D. Henderson, letter, xxxiv, 2, 1953, 
315-16; A. Paul, ‘Some aspects of the Fung sultanate’, xxxv, 2, 1954, 17-31; Richmond 
Palmer, letter, x xxvii, 1956, 135. 

- See also, O. G. 8. Crawford, Fhe Fung kingdom of Sennar, Gloucester, 1951, 143—02 ; Chater 
Bosayley A. Galil (Al-Sh&tir Busayli ‘Abd al-Jalil), Ma'álsm ta’rikh Stidan wadi-al-Nu, Cairo, 
1055, 1-67. 

* MS Bruce 18, ff. 54557 

3 The chronological problems presented by this and other lists are studied by O. G. S. Crawford, 
op. cit., 163-7. 

4 Described, with a summary-translation, notes, and extracts from the Arabic text, by 
H. A. MacMichael, A history of the Arabs sn the Sudan, Cambridge, 1922, Ir, 217-323 (Manuscript 
D3). Other extracts are given, with an introduotion and translation, by 8. Hillelson, Sudan 
Arabic texts, Cambridge, 1035, 172-203, An important study of the work was made by Hıllelgon, 
‘“Tabaqét Wad Dayf Allah: studies in the lives of the scholars and saints’, Sudan Notes and 
Records, v1, 1923, 191-230. Two uncritical editions of the text have been published : K. al-tabagat 
ft khusug al-awligd’ wa-Lsahhin wa-l-‘ulama’ wa-l-shu‘ara’ fi--Stidan, ed. [brahim Sadiq, Cairo, 
1930; K. tabagat Wad Dayfallah fi شیامه‎ wa-salihin wa-‘ulama’ wa-shw'arà! al-Sidan, ed. 
Sulayman Da'üd Mandil, Cairo, 1930. I have used the former edition in this article, not having 
had access to any manuscripta. 
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(3) À passage from the introductory section of و‎ chron cle of rulers of the 
Sudan,’ the original nucleus of which was written after the Egyptian conquest 
by a Sudanese official of the new administration in Khartoum, Ahmad, known 
as 121:5 al-shüna ° the clerk of the grain-store’. Expansion: were made of this 
by later writers. A manuscript of one recension is now in tke british Museum.* 
The problems of authorship have been investigated by Professor Mekki Shibeika 
in his intrcduction to the published text of an expanded recension.® Shibeika's 
text is unfortunately not accompanied by an apparatus criticus. His version 
of the passage relating to the coming of the Funj does not ciffer fundamentally 
from that in the BM manuscript. A fragment of a differert recension, that of 
Tbrahim ‘Abd al-Dàfi', is given by Naum Shoucair.* 


Bruce’s account 5 


* All this country, though nominally subject to Egypt f fcr the sake of trade, 
had their own prince of the race Beni Koreish, whose title was Welled Ageeb ê. 
This prince was, nevertheless, but the Shekh of all the Araba, to whom they By 
a tribute to enable him to maintain his dignity, and a sufficient strength to keep 
up order, and to inforce his decrees in public matters. . . . 

The residence of this Arab prince, called for shortness Wed Ageeb, was at 
Gerri,’ a town in the very limits of the tropical rains, immediately upon the 
ferry, which leads across the Nile to the desert of Bahiouca,® and the road to 
Dongola and Egypt, joming the great desert of Selima.’ [Bruce goes on to 
describe how Wad ‘Ajib ' with a large army of light urincumbered horse’ 
levied toll upon the nomads in their annual migrations north and south.] 
‘Such was the state and government of the whole of this vast country, from 
the frontiera of Egypt to those of Abyssinia, at the beginning of the 16th century. 

In the year 1504, a black nation, hitherto unknown, intakiting the western 
banks of the Bahar el Abiad,® in about latitude 13°, mede a descent, in a 
multitude of canoes, or boats, upon the Arab provinces, end in a battle near 
Herbagi,’° they defeated Wed Ageeb, and forced him to a capitulation, by which 
the Arabs were to pay their conquerors, in the beginning, on» helf of their stock, 


1 Described with a summary-franslation and notes by MacMicha-l, ap. cit., m, 854—430 
(Manuscript D7). : ۲ 

3 MB Or. 2345. 

* Mekla Shibeika (Makki Shibayka), Ta'rikh mulük al-Südán, Kha-toum, 1947. 

4 Naum Bhoncair (Na‘iim Shuqayr} T'a'rikh al-Südàn, Cairo, [1903], 1, 72. 

5 James Bruce, Travels to discover the source of the Nye, Edinburgh, 1805, vr, 369-71. 

8 Welled Ageeb, ie. Walad (colloquially, Wad) ‘Ajib. The Awlü4 ‘Ajib were the ruling 
alan of the 'Abdallüb tribe. Bruce’s usage may be anachronistic, since zhe first ‘Ajib was tradi- 
tionally the son and successor of the eponymous ancestor of the ‘Abda lab, ‘Abdallah Jamma‘, 
who, again traditionally, was the contemporary of ‘Amara Dingas, ths first Funj ruler. But 
Boo my criticism of the tradition below, pp. 10-11. 

۲ Qarri, قری‎ 

8 Al-Baynda, الو‎ 

' ® Al-bahr al-abyad, the White Nilo. 
10 Arbaji, Eur on the Blue Nile near the modern town of al-Hzgühaysa. 
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and every subsequent year one half of the increase, which was to be levied at 
the time of their passing into the sands to avoid the fly." Upon this condition, 
the Arabs were to enjoy their former possessions unmolested, and Wed Ageeb 
his place and dignity, that he might always be ready to use coercion in favour 
of the conquerors, in case any of the distant Arabs refused payment ; and he 
thus became as it were their lieutenant. 

This race of negroes 18, in their own country, called Shillook. They founded 
Sennaar, less advantageously situated than Gerri, and remcved the seat of 
government of Wed Ageeb to Herbagi, that he might be more immediately 
under their own eye. It was the year 1504 of the Christian era. that Amrou, 
son of Adelan,? the first of their sovereigns on the eastern side of the Nile, 
founded this monarchy, and built Sennaar, which hath ever since been the 
capital. . . . 

At the establishing of this monarchy, the king, and the whole nation of 
Shillook, were Pagans. They were soon after converted to Mahometism, for 
the sake of trading with Cairo, and took the name of Funge....’ 


Wad Dayfallah’s account 

Wad Dayfallah has little to say about the beginning of the Fun] sultanate, 
but the following passage is relevant to the present inquiry : 

‘Know that the Fin) possessed the land of the Nüba? and overcame it 
at the beginning of the tenth century, in the year 910 (1504-5), and founded 
the town of Sennar. ‘Amara Dünqas founded it. The town of Arbaji was 
founded 30 years before it; Hijazi b. Ma‘in founded it. In that country no 
school of ‘ilm or of Qur'àn was known. It is said that a man would divorce 
his wife, and another marry her on the same day, without any ‘idda, until 
Shaykh Mahmid, the man of al-Qusayr al-'Araki, came from Egypt, and taught 
the people about the ‘idda. He lived by the White Nile, and a stronghold (1) 
was built for him, now known as the stronghold of Mahmüd.' 


The account in the chronicle of rulers 


(A) The account in BM MS Or. 2345* 

(1) * They mention in the histories that we have seen that the first king to 
reign, of the kings of the Fun], was ‘Amara Dünqas, and he founded the town of 
Sennar in A.H. 910. 

(2) And the Fun] ë overcame the Nüba, and made the town of Süba the 


1 ie. at the tame of the migration northwards. 

* The name of the first Funj ruler 18 usually given as ‘Amara Dünqas (or Dunqas)., His 
father's name is given in @ late genealogy (MacMichael, op. ot., D, 218) as Unsa (iil) but 
this merely personalizes the fact that the early Funj kings belonged to a clan called the Unsab. 
In Bruce’s king-list (f. 54b), the name of the first king is given as ‘Amira b. "Adlün. 

3 For the significance of Nüba, see below, p. 9. 

4 ff. lb-3a. The Arabic text is continuous: I have divided the passage into numbered 
paragraphs for ease of reference. 

5 See section (C), pp. 6-8. 
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centre of their sultanate. And in this town were fine buildings and gardens, 
and in it was a ribû inhabited by Muslims. Its situation was east of the [Blue] 
Nile, near to its confluence with the White Nile. The chief food of its people 
was the white millet called qassábt. Their religion was Christianity, and they 
had a bishop from the patriarch of Alexandria, like the Nüba before them. Their 
books were in Greek, and they interpreted them in their language. They 
overcame them in the ninth century. 

(3) At that time, there were no schools of ‘elm for the Muslims living with 
them, and no adherence to the Muhammadan Law ; so it is said that a man 
would divorce his wife, and another would succeed him over her on the same day, 
without ‘idda, until Mahmüd al-‘Araki came to them from Egypt, and taught 
them some of the precepts of the Law. A rebat was built for him by the White 
Nile between Alays and al-Hassántya, where his tomb is to-day. . . . 

(4) And we shall return to what we were about. Know that the beginning 
of the rule of ‘Amara Dünqas [was that] at first people gathered to him and 
continued in his territories." He was established with them at Jabal Moya,’ 
now west of Sennar, until ‘Abdallah Jamma‘ of the Qawasma Arabs came to 
him. He was the father of Shaykh ‘Ajib al-Kafiit, the ancestor of the Awlad 
‘Ajib. They agreed to fight the Funj, the kings of Süba and the kings of 
al-Qarri. So ‘Amara and ‘Abdallah Jamma‘ set out with their army, and fought 
the kings of Süba and the king of al-Qarri,? and were victorious over them and 
killed them. Then they agreed that ‘Amara should be king in place of the king 
of 'Alwa, which is Süba, since he was the senior: and that ‘Abdallah should 
be in place of the king of al-Qarri.* So he set out and founded the town of Qarri, 
which is by Jabal al-Bóyàn,* on the east bank, and it was made the seat of 
his rule. Likewise ‘Amara founded the town of Sennar [Sinnar]. Previously 
a woman called Sinnar had lived there. He made it the seat of his rule, and this 
was in the year 910. ‘Amara and ‘Abdallah continued like brothers; but the 
rank of “Amara was higher and greater, and the rank of ‘Abdallah was below 
his if they met in one place. If, however, “Amara were absent, “Abdallah would 
exercise the powers of ‘Amara. This custom continued until the end of their 
rule.’ 

There are numerous verbal differences between the text of the BM manu- 
script and that published by Shibeika.® Most of these differences are of small 
account, being grammatical corrections or slight stylistic Improvements. 
Basically the texts are the same, but there are two groups of cruces, which will 
be discussed in section (C). 


(B) Shoucatr’s fragment of Ibrahim ‘Abd al-Dafi'’s recenston 
‘And the Fun] emigrated from the hills of the south to Jabal Miya, 
1 ما زألوا ى دیاره‎ Shibeika reads 33L 5 ‘ continued increasing '. ۶ .مويه‎ 


5 See section (C), pp. 6-8. 4 See section (C), pp. 6-8. 
5 ob و‎ Jl. 6 Shibeika, op. cit., pp. 1-2 of text. 
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adjoining Jabal Sajadî, near to Sennar. Their chief was ‘Amara wad ۰ 
In their neighbourhood was a tribe of the Juhayna Arabs kncwn as the Qaw&sma, 
over whom was a powerful shaykh called ‘Abdallah Jamma‘. So ‘Amara and 
“Abdallah united to combine the Muslims, and fight the Niba, and wrest the 
rule from the hands of the “Anaj. So they both mustered the armies, and 
attacked the ‘Anaj in Süba, and slew them utterly, and ruined Süba. Then 
they both went to Qarri, and slew its king, and took possession of the whole 
country. That was in the year 910/1505, as has been stated. It is said that 
they were helped to victory by the outbreak of internal troubles among the 
Nüba, leading to bloodshed. 

And when the victory of ‘Amara and 'Abdallàh over the Nüba was complete, 
they agreed that ‘Amara should be the high king in the وعهاد‎ of the king of 
Süba, since he was the senior and the leader; and that Abdallah should be 
subordinate to him in the place of the king of Qarri, with the title of shaykh. 
So “Abdallah took his seat in Qarri, and ‘Amara went awey, and founded the 
town of Sennar, and made it the throne of his kingdom. It is said that there 
was a slave-girl called Sinnar, and the town was called by her name. ‘Amara 
and ‘Abdallah were like two brothers, but the rank of ‘Amara was higher than 
the rank of ‘Abdallah. So, if they were together, ‘Amara wculd take precedence 
of ‘Abdallah; and, if “Amara were absent, ‘Abdallah occupied his place. 
This custom continued to be followed among their predscessors [stc]? until 
the end of the kingdom.’ 


(C) Cruces in the texts of the chronicle of rulers 

There are two groups of variant readings as between the BM manusoript 
and the Shibeika text which, in the absence of an apparctus crittcus, present 
considerable difficulties. 

(1) In two passages the BM manuscript reads الفنج‎ al-Funj, where Shibeika 


reads c al-‘Anaj,® viz. 


para. (2) الفنج [العنج] تغلبوا على النوبة‎ 
* the Fun] (‘Anaj) overcame the 8 ' 
para. (4) | العنج‎ dy حار‎ de | الفنج‎ à کلمپم الى ار‎ B 
‘and they agreed to fight the Fun] (‘Anaj) ۰ 
The first passage is clearly based on Wad Dayfallàh's statement : 
الفوتم ملكت ارض النوبة و تغلبت علیها‎ 
‘the Fünj [sic] possessed the land of the Nüba, and overcame it’. 


1 (glow, presumably indicating the hard Egyptian gim. The Sudanese pronunciation 
18 Sagadi, usually represented by in. 

.اخلافهم for‏ اسلافهم 9 

5 MacMichael’s translation (op. cit., m, 358-9) gives ' Fun] ’ in the first passage, ‘’Anag’ 
[sto] in the second. This, while not removing the difficulties, is a further indication of the 
problems of logic and consistency which faced the various copyists. 
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This would seem to justify the reading in the BM manuscript, but to allow 
this would imply that Süba then became the Funj capital, that the Funj were 
& Christian people, and that they were in turn defeated by the alliance of 
‘Abdallah Jamma‘ and ‘Amara Dünqas, who has already (para. (1)) been 
described as the first king of the Funj. This is an absurdity. The reading al-Fung 
in para. (4) is logically impossible for the same reason. The reading al-"Anaj in 
the second passage is supported by the fragment from the recension of [brahim 
‘Abd al-Dafi‘, where the equivalent passage reads : 
و محاربة النوبة و زع الملك من ایدی العنج‎ 

' and fight the Nüba, and wrest the rule from the hands of the ‘Anaj ۰ 
We are therefore compelled to admit that the logic of the narrative requires 
the reading al-‘Anaj in both these passages, while noting that this in turn 
creates two fresh difficulties: first, that in the former passage the reading 
necessitates the wanton alteration of a clear statement by Wad Dayfallah ; 
secondly, that this reading leads to the apparently gratuitous introduction of 
a third people, the ‘Anaj. One is left with the suspicion that there has been an 
attempt, either by the original chronicler or his redactors, to create a spurious 
consistency of narrative. The significance of this, and the meaning of the 
mysterious term al-‘Anaj will be considered subsequently. 

(ü) In three passages the BM manuscript reads ,القر ی‎ al-Qarri, where 


Shibeika reads رالغر ب‎ al-gharb ‘ the west ’, viz. 


para. (4) | ملوك القرى | الغرب‎ 
_ ‘the kings of al-Qarri (al-gharb) ' 
para. (4) twice | ملك القری | الغرب‎ 
‘the king of al-Qarri (al-gharb) ۰ 
An equivalent passage in the recension of Ibrahim ‘Abd al-Dafi‘ is : 
ثم سارا الى قری‎ 


‘then they both went to Qarri’. 
Here the BM manuscript and Ibrahim ‘Abd al-Dafi‘ agree upon the reading ی‎ 9, 
Qarrt, but the BM manuscript insists upon the definite article, al-. The Shibeika 
text, on the other hand, retains the definite article, while modifying -Qarri 
to -gharb. An explanation is not difficult. The later capital of the ‘Abdallab, 
the descendants of ‘Abdallah Jamma‘, was Qarri (without the article) and 
indeed the BM manuscript, which has so scrupulously retained the article in 
these passages, says of ‘Abdallah, 
اختط مدينة قرى‎ 
* he founded the town of Qarri’, 
The reading al-gharb is then an emendation by someone who could not under- 
stand the reference to a place named al-Qarri existing before the foundation of 
Qarri by ‘Abdallah, or the reason why, in defiance of usage, it was provided 
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with a definite article. Ibrahim ‘Abd al-Dafi’s reading represents another 
attempt to grapple with the difficulty, by transforming the anomalous al-Qarri 
into the well-known Qarri, although at the cost of an anachronism. The con- 
clusion is that the BM manuscript reading. al-Qarri, is to be preferred as 
representing the original. It provides, as will appear, ev.dence for the 
construction or the narrative. 


(D) Analysts of the narratwe $n the chronicle of rulers 

It has long been recognized that the passage under ciscrssion from the 
chronicle of rulers is of composite origin. Two sources are easily identifiable : 
one of which is the passage, translated above from the Tataqät of Wad 
Dayfallah. Paragraphs (1) and (3) of the citation from the chrcnicle obviously 
depend on the T'abagat, and so, a little less obviously m tha Shibeika text, 
does the opening of paragraph (2). The latter portion of paragraph (3), which 
is omitted in my translation, enumerates some holy men who do not occur 
in the corresponding part of the Tabagaé. 

The second identifiable source, paraphrased to form the bulk of paragraph (2) 
is a passage from the Khat of Maqrizi.* The original, omitting a small portion 
not used by the chronicler, may be translated as follows : 

‘And Süya,? the city of the 'Alwi [i.e. the ruler of ‘Alwal is east of the 
great island which is between the white and green rivers [i.e. the White and 
Blue Niles] at its northern edge by their confluence, and east of it is the river 
which dries up and its bed is inhabited. In it are fine buildings and spacious 
residences, churches abounding in gold, and gardens. It has a quarter? i 
which is à community of Muslims. The ruler of ‘Alwa is of greazer consequence 
than the ruler of al-Maqurra, and has a greater army ; his lard is more fertile 
and extensive, and he abounds in date-palms and vineyards. Their staple 
grain is white millet, like rice, from which is their bread and Leer. . . . Their 
religion is Jacobite Christianity, and their bishops are appointed by the patriarch 
of Alexandria, like the Nüba. Their books are in Greek, and they interpret 
them in their own tongue.’ 

The chronicler’s use of this passage as a source raises some interesting 
questions. What did he know of its context ? Why did he consider it relevant 
to the coming of the Fun] ? It seems clear, as will appear, tha; he was in fact 
totally ignorant of its context, and I surmise that he obtained it from an 
informant, not from a reading of the text of Maqrizi. This being so, he could not 
have known that it is part of a long account transcribed by Magrizi from 
a tenth century work on Nubia by Ibn Salim al-Aswani,* the original of which 

1 Al-Magriai, Khuat (ed. Wiet), 11, 2, 263 ; ch. xxxi, 2. 
2 For variants on Siba in medieval Arabie texts, see U. Monneret de Villard, Storsa della 
Nubia cristiana, Roma, 1988, 153. 


3 Wiet reads aq, but gives the alternative بر بط‎ whence the sus j, ribat, of the 


chronicler’s paraphrase. 
4 Maqrizi (1, 2, 252; ch. xxx, 2) gives his source as K. akhbār al-Nūta wa-l-Maqurra ua- 
‘Alwa wa-l-Buja twa-l- Nil by ‘Abdallah b. Ahmad b. Salim al-Aewüni. 
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is now lost. Whether he E Maqrizi was its immediate source does not 
appear, but he must have had some idea of Maqrizi's dates (he died in 845/1442), 
since the passage only becomes relevant to his purpose on the assumption that 
he believed it to describe Süba in the period immediately preceding ita over- 
throw, i.e. before A.H. 910 by his reckoning. 

The chronicler, then, proceeded on the assumption that this was an account 
of Süba& in the fifteenth, not the tenth century. This inevitably produced 
difficulties which are reflected in his handlmg of the passage. A serious 
stumbling-block was the distinction which Ibn Salim draws between the people 
of ‘Alwa and the Nüba, when speaking of the appointment of bishops. To 
& reader who possessed. the complete text of the chapter, there would have been 
no difficulty, since Ibn Salim enumerates three Christian peoples on the Nile, 
south of Egypt, in his time. These, passing from north to south, are the 8 
(the immediate neighbours of Egypt), the Maqurra, and the people of ‘Alwa, 
whose capital was Süya.! But the chronicler was ignorant of this geographical 
restriction of the term Nüba in his source, while his other authority, Wad 
Dayfallàh, stated that the Funj conquered the land of the Nüba. Here 
Wad Dayfallah follows a common Sudanese usage, employing Nüba as a 
generic term for the Christian inhabitants of the Nilotic Sudan before and during 
its arabization. 

The chronicler thereupon attempted to accommodate his source-material to 
his understanding by interpolating من قبلهم‎ ' before them ’ after the reference 
to the Nüba and their bishops. This turned the Nüba into a people inhabiting 
Stba in earlier times, and necessitated the introduction of a fictitious conquest 
of the Nüba by the ‘Anaj, who in turn are defeated by ‘Amara Dünqas and 
‘Abdallah Jamma‘. He places this alleged conquest of the Nüba of Süba by 
the 'Ánaj in the ninth Ayrt century. The date was probably suggested by 
Wad Dayfallàh's dating of the foundation of Arbaji to 30 years before that of 
Sennar. The 'Anaj were a convenient people to invoke for this mythical 
conquest. Although the name seems originally to have designated one tribe 
of Nüba, it became generalized in popular Arab usage to signify the autochthons, 
the pre-Muslim inhabitants of the Nilotic Sudan.* 

The influence of Ibn Salim on para. (2) of the passage from the chronicle 
18 clear. This, however, is not the limit of the chronicler’s use of this source : 
the same material lies behind much of the narrative in paragraph (4), hitherto 
accepted as authentic Sudanese tradition. This narrative is nevertheless inspired 


1 Maqriei, rz, 2, 258; oh. xxxi, ۰ 

3 The significance of the terms ‘Anaj and Niba in Sudanese usage is judiciously discussed 
by MacMichael, op. oit., xz, 12-13. He concludes that ' there is no really clear distanction trace- 
able in the mind of the native historian between any of the pre-Arab races of the Sudan. All 
are vaguely and indiscriminately heaped together under the names “ NOUBA " and 'ANAG " *. 
Monneret de Villard, op. cit., 150-1, who uses some of MacMichael’s material, as well as other 
sources, wrongly regards ‘Ana) as & precise ethnic term and concludes that ° Questi Anag nel 
xvi secolo si stendevano fino al Nilo e lo avevano oltrepassato ad oriente’. The name may 
possibly be a dialectal variation of ‘ilj, i.e. non-Arab. 
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m great part by a misunderstanding of Ibn Salim’s description of the relative 
standing of the rulers of al-Maqurra and ‘Alwa in the tenth Christian century. 

The chronicler explicitly and sufficiently correctly identifies ‘Alwa with 
Süba. The terms al-Maqurra and al-Maqurri (ie. the ruler of al-Maqurra) 
were meaningless to him, and he sought to resolve his difficalty by linking 
them with the familiar name of Qarri. Misled by his belief that his source 
describes conditions in the fifteenth century, he represents ‘Amara Dünqas 
and ‘Abdallah Jamm&' as fighting the kings of Süba and al-Garrt, the latter 
name being an attempt to rationalize the inexplicable reference 10 al-Maqurra— 
a state which had in fact foundered under Arab infiltration in the fourteenth 
century. The foundation of the historical Qarri, differentiated as we have seen. 
by the absence of the article, succeeds the fictitious conquest 5f the phantom 
al-Qarri. 

The chronicler then describes the relations of ‘Amara and ‘é£bdallah (whom 
he states to have taken the places of the kings of Siba and al-Qarri respectively) 
by applying to them Ibn Salim’s comments on the relative stasus of the kings 
of ‘Alwa and al-Maqurra. Hence ‘Abdallah necessarily beccmes the junior 
partner. He elaborates this in some final remarks which may contain some 
memory of protocol at the Fun] court. 

The resulting narrative is not free from awkwardness. Som» of its inherent 
difficulties have been noted by previous writers, such as the unlikeliness of a 
Muslim Arab chief voluntarily accepting subordinate status to & pagan, negroid 
ruler, and the apparently anachronistic references to a ruler of Jarri before the 
'Abdallàb. One might also inquire why, if ‘Amara was recognized as high 
king in place of the ruler of Süba, he chose to withdraw from thence and 
establish his capital in the remote locality of Sennar. 


Conclustons 

A first conclusion is that the whole narrative of the alliance between ‘Amara 
Dünqas and ‘Abdallah Jamma‘, and their joint conquest of Süba is a fabrication 
of the chronicler, suggested by an imperfectly understood passage, ultimately 
derived from Ibn Salim. Bruce’s evidence supports this, since he ascribes the 
subordinate position of the 'Abdallàbi shaykhs to defeat in Dattle, does not 
mention ‘Abdallah Jamma‘, and does not speak of the conquest of Süba. 
Although Bruce’s reliability has been impugned, it has certain claims to con- 
sideration, since it is older than the narrative in the chronicle cf rulers and was 
derived at first hand from informants about the Funj court. 

If we eliminate all references to ‘Amara and the Funj from the chronicler’s 
narrative of the campaign against Süba, we are left with some residual matter 
which may well be an 'Abdallàbi tradition, ascribing the ccnquest of Süba 
to the Arabs under ‘Abdallah alone. There is some support for this in the 
chronicle itself ; the remark (there applied to ‘Amara) ° at first people gathered 


1 Arkell, ‘ Fung origins ', 211-12. 
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to him’ له الاشخاص)‎ ae اول الامر‎ 3) suggests a tradition originally con- 
nected with a chief named ‘ Gatherer’, Jamma‘ The recorded traditions of 
the ‘Abdallab themselves also supply some evidence, although they must be 
used. with caution, since they were collected and published only in the present 
century,? and are undoubtedly contaminated by the chronicle. They retain 
the story of the alliance with ‘Amara, but the Funj ruler plays no personal part 
in the campaign against Süba. It is ‘Abdallah Jamma‘ who fights the 'Anaj, 
and takes Süba and ‘Gerri’. A significant statement is that among the spoil 
acquired by ‘Abdallah was ‘the bejewelled crown of the 'Anag kings ', which 
was ultimately surrendered to the Egyptian governor-general, Ahmad Pasha 
Aba Üdan (1838-43). If this tradition is a genuine historical memory, it 
strongly supports the view that the conquest of Süba was a purely “Abdallabi 
exploit. 

We have, on this hypothesis, two independent traditions. One, originating 
among the Fun], describes a defeat of the ‘Abdallab and the foundation of 
Sennar by ‘Amara Diingas in 910/1504-5. The other of Arab, specifically 
"Abdallabi, origin, relates the gathering of the tribes by ‘Abdallah Jamma’ 
and his conquest of Süba. This event, no longer tied to the foundation of Sennar, 
may have been long anterior to A.H. 910. Süba may, like its Christian neighbours 
to the north, have succumbed to the pressure of Arab immigration as early as 
the fourteenth century. 


A final and very tentative conclusion, suggested by the marked stress which 
the chronicler lays upon Sübs, is that this refashioning of tradition may have 
been inspired by political motives. He wrote after the Egyptian conquest, and 


1 The chronioler’s siting of the gathering of the people at J. Miya (regarded with suspicion 
by Arkell in the article cited above) is probably a consequence of his attempt to link the Siiba 
campaign with the coming of the Funj. Apart from the oritioisms advanoed by Arkell, it is an 
improbable base for an advance on Siiba because of its remoteness (approaching 200 miles) 
from its objective—a long distance to hold together a motley tribal host-—and because an advance 
from J. Méya would entail the additional hazard of crossing the Blue Nile. More probably 
the gathering of the people took place by J. Réyan, at or near the site of the future ‘Abdallabi 
capital of Qarri. There is a semantic connexion between the names of the two hills, Miya 
being the Sudanese colloquial form of +l. ‘ water ’, while Réyan indicates a link with the root روی‎ 
‘to be well watered’. The proximity of this site to Sîba, about a third of the distance from 
J. Moya, and the absence of an intervening river make it a more likely base. Furthermore, the 
supersession of a captured town by a new one, arising on or near the site of the camp of the 
victorious army, has parallels in later Sudanese history ; e.g. the modern Dongola on the site 
of the Mamluk camp (orta, whenoe the Sudanese name, al-‘Urdi), Omdurman on the site of the 
encampment of the Mahdist army besieging Khartoum, and modern Berber, north of the old town, 
and again on the site of a Mahdist camp. 

* A. E. D. Penn, ‘ Traditional stories of the ‘Abdullab tribe’, Sudan Notes and Records, 
XVE, رل‎ 1934, 59-82. The article appears to be the translation of an Arabio account by an 
unnamed ‘Abdallabi. The last 'Abdallábi shaykh to be mentioned is Sh. Muhammad al-Shaykh 
Jammá', alive during the governor-generalship of Sir Lee Stack, who was assassinated in 1924. 

5 Apart from resemblances between this narrative and that of the chronicle, the unnamed 
informant states that his father, from whom he had obtained much information, ‘ waa a close 
associate of that learned divine, the late Sheik Ibrahim ‘Abdel Dafi‘’, who, as we have seen, 
was ono of the redactors of the chronicle. 
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the establishment of a new capital for the alien administration at Khartoum. 
The politicel centre of the Nilotic Sudan was thereby transfer-ed from Sennar 
to.a site near to the ancient capital of ‘Alwa. Khartoum, moreover, was built 
from the plundered bricks of Süba. The chronicler’s emphasis on 8568 may 
be a concealed allusion to Khartoum. The metamorphosis of an 'Abdallab- 
Fun] war into an alliance to overthrow a third power, seated a} the junction of 
the Niles, may perhaps have been a political parable, disguised as an historical 
legend, for the Sudanese subjects of Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha. 
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1. Vijaya Sambhava 


A Buddhist practice existed * whereby a dànapatt, patron, had a manu- 
script of a Buddhist religious text copied, into which at the appropriate 
place his personal name was inserted with Sanskrit inflexion. In the Buddhist 
Sanskrit Svatapatra-sutra, the * Book of the white umbrella °’, Stem manuscript 
S 2529, two personal names are inserted. In limes 45-6 occurs astana maha- 
grrahand vasdhvasanakara hu tira (raksa rakga> mama vasayanasya ° O destroyer 
of the eight great ravishers, hum trim. Protect, protect me Vagayana’. In 
lines 48, 70, 88, 117 the name is Sidyákaraca. Here we read: 

48 auma svasta(ka»ra bavatiti mama stdydkaracasya 
70 rakga rakga mama sidyakaracasya 
88 ye ke cas sateà mama sidydkaracasyea || 

117 : raksa rakga mama sidyakaracasya : 

Instead of a name in line 122 occurs the word tthandmasya ° of so-and-so ’. 

In another Stein manuscript, Ch. c 001, 63, in the same Stiatapatra-stitra 
the word +#thandmasya is used. But in line 59 a strikingly interesting name is 
inserted : 

raksa raksa mama 707710: vijiti sambhavasya ° protect, protect me the king 
Vijita Sambhava ۰ 

This name is found in the Gostana-vyakarama (lihi yul-gyt lun-bstan-pa). 
One king Vijaya Sambhava is called son of Yehula, builder of the Tsar-ma 
vihara.? A second king of the same name (ibid., p. 127) is mentioned as building 
Khe-gan-tsa. In two documents of the Staél-Holstein miscellany, lines 1 and 7, 
vtág sambhata is named. He is referred to also in line 32 misdam gyastà hvamnä 
rrumdà sarau visa sambhatà. These two documents are dated in the Cock year, 
year 14 of his reign. E. G. Pulleyblank has given reasons for dating this king 
A.D. 912-66.4 The family name is in Khotanese ugg and viia, in Sanskrit 
vijaya and wyjtia, and in Tibetan biża, béah, bysza, Kroraina دم زو‎ 
1 For Part 1 see BSOAS, xxx, 3, 1968, 522-45. 

۶ A, E. R. Hoernle, Manuscript remains, 55; Watanabe, JRAS, 1907, 263. 

3 F. ۷۷۰ Thomas, Tibetan literary texts and documents, 1, 105. 

٩ Asia Major, NS, 1v, 1, 1964, 94. 

5 Fuller details are given in Khotanese texts, Iv (now in the hands of the printer). 
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The insertion of the name Vijitis Sambhavasya in the manuscript Ch. c 001 
is in the scribe’s hand. It is not therefore an autograph signature such as we 
have earlier in India for King Sri Harga.! 

The date of the manuscript is given in four colophons of the scribe Sàm 
khinà hyàm Samgaki : 

line 197 sahatcd salya puhye mast padauysye hadas 60101 naksattrà 45 

line 846 opühye masts Z0mye hadar 

line 1060 saAatci salya naumye masti pühye: hadai 

line 1102 sahatct salya dasamye magi 8 hadas, pürvabhadriva naksattrà vi 

In the period a.D. 912-66 the regnal years 8, 20, 32, and 44 were years of 
the Hare. 

The scribe Samgaké cites also the names of two naksatras, line 198 arda 
(Sansk. ärdrä) and 847 purvabhadriva (Sansk. pürvabhadrapadà), at an interval 
of five months from the fifth month to the tenth month. This does not fit 
the position of these nakgatras in the Indian calendar. Possibly some inexacti- 
tude has arisen. It does not seem that these names would help to decide the 
exact date in the cycles. 


2. ahva- 


In two brief references I referred earlier to Khotan. aha, loc. sing. ahafia 
in the sense of ‘ innermost part of the body, stomach, abdomen ’.? 

In the medical text P 2893.70 (KT, m, 85) occurs khaysafià u ahafia dma 
naspaáde ‘ it dispels indigestion in the khäysäna- and in the aha’. The khaysdna- 
(from *khdysa-dana-) is ‘stomach’. In 124 wa have 34 pindat piherafid, neha 
banana, aha vasije ‘ this patndaka medicament is to be steeped, to be bound on 
the navel, it cleanses the aha’. 

The meaning ' innermost part’ suited that of Rigveda apvå- and Old Pers. 
afuvd- which could be referred to ‘belly’ and ‘fear, panic’ as originated 
there.? 

It was possible also to cite Ossetic Digoron äppä, qāppä, Iron app, plur. 
dppytà, qàpp in the sense of ‘innermost part’ of a fruit or nut, ° kernel’. 

It has only recently been noticed that an older form of this Khotanese word 
was printed in 1945 and in a compound close to the meaning ' fear’ in Rigveda 
and Old Persian inscription. 

In the Suvarnabhasa-stitra * occurs ‘hayégamata wd. o kdsca u vadrava 0 
garivd o puvand o ahvariysd tyd rendering the Sanskrit verse 8 éokayase ۷ 
anarthe ca bhaya-vyasana eva ca. The Khotanese words are in synonymous 
pairs and puvand o ahvartysd corresponds to bhaya-vyasana ‘ fear, distress’, 

Here in ahva-riysa- can at once be seen riys- ° to tremble ' familiar in Khotan. 


1 G, K. Nariman, A. V. Williams Jackson, and C. J. Ogden, Prigadaréáikd, XLIYI, with 
facsimile plate. 

۶ BSOAS, xxi, 3, 1958, 536; ‘Languages of the Saka’, in Handbuch der Orientalistik, 
Iv, l, p. 137. 

3 Karl Hoffmann, Corolla lingutstica, 80 ff. 

* KT, 1, 233, £ v 2; Sanskrit, ed. J. Nobel, p. 3. 


ary 0‏ دم ats‏ چا ks ERS‏ = سم عاج ع كأ دی 5 مر 
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rriys- ‘tremble’. It is constant in the medical text Jivaka-pustaka 54 r 4 ysira 
risas ° trembling of heart, hrd-roga °, similarly 65 v 3, 106 r 5. In Old Khotanese 
E has rriysat ‘ trembling’ (see Sten Konow, NTS, vu, 1934, 14). The verb 
occurs in the Rama text P 2783.67 (KT, m, 76) ysira-m stam bisd tta tta 
riysde, khu ja kattalà bahyd riysde ° my heart trembles altogether as a kadali 
tree trembles ۰ 

Ossetic has Dig. rezun, ristàn (so intransitive), rizt, Iron vizyn, ryzt ‘ tremble, 
have fever’. Büyarati Sozur 114 has nä zürdttà nirrezuncd sd buntaj. On p. 111 
occurs tar yadtd rsetdncd. 

These Iranian forms show Indo-Eur. 4, beside the *letg- assumed by 
WP, rr, 399 (the same in Pok., JEW). The Old Ind. réjats is ambiguous. 

With preverb bi- Khotanese has bürriysütà in the cliché Esei-padya 
barriysdid ‘shakes in six ways, sad-tkaram kampatt’, Tib. g-yos-so ° shake, 
waver’! In P 2781.91 biriysya 40710 mista ° the great earth shook’ the 
participle birtystta- is attested. ۱ 

Hence in ahva- can be seen the ‘innermost part of the body’ which by 
trembling ‘ndicated fear. 

A second word aha- is frequent in the sense ‘ noose, pdsa-’. In the Suvarna- 
bhása 13 v 2 ahyau jsa renders pagath. The word occurs in the Sudhana-avadana? 
with subscript hook aha-. 

An older form has just been identified in a Fragment of the Sanghdta-stitra 3 
for which the Tibetan equivalent has been found. Here occurs ///ahwina batita || 
‘ia bound by a noose’. The whole phrase in Tibetan reacs sred-pahs 2005-8 
bews-par ms hgyur-ro ° is not bound by the noose of desire '. Elsewhere Tibetan 
£ags-pa translates Sansk. pasa-. 

In ahva- ‘noose’ we thus have the Old Khotanese form of later aha-. 
Since it is a line or rope for throwing the etymology may be cà- ' throw ° with 
suffix -va-. Old Ind. as- is familiar in prása- ‘ missile’, found also as a loan- 
word in K30tan. The base ah- may occur reduplicated in Khot. E 14.73 thaste 
° he shot’, P 2957.123 uhyafi ‘he must be shot’ following vnam jsa * with 
arrows’, pret. uhyastas (P 2783.70), participle uhyasta (P 2801.51). Avestan 
has ah-, pres. ahya-, partic. asta-, as Old Ind. as-, pres. asyatt, partic. asta-. 

From these two cases of ahva-, later aha-, it is evident how greatly to be 
regretted is the loss of so many Old Khotanese texts, and what the value of 
even small fragments is. Here in ahva- occurs the equivalent of Old Pers. 
afuva- and Old Ind. apvá- with the -v- still retained. 


3. aystia- 
In one passage Khotanese has dysfia- as a laudatory epithes of the Buddha’s 


Data (dharma) identified with paramartha ‘ supreme truth’ where it would be 
suitable to find in Buddhist Sanskrit àrya-. This passage is P 2787.66 2 0 


| Kha 1.13, 144 r 2, KBT, 5. Sanskrit in Divyávadàána, 153. 
3 KBT, 16.154 f. 5 Kha 1.205 a, 35 b 2. 
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mara áysfià gabhira paramartha baiysäm dà hwafiama stat ‘ to-day on this evening 
here is preaching of the noble profound Buddha’s Data of supreme truth ’1 

In a second passage ágsfia is again the attribute of the Data. This is in the 
same text 100 yas prravarnajas gava vira, aysfia gabira beysam da pastas ajasi 
“he graciously blessed on this práearaná night the noble profound Buddha's 
Data’. 

It will be recalled that early Buddhist texta know the drya-saiyint ‘ the 
Grya truths ’. 

In other passages namau, namauna, namüm is known in similar use. 
P 2787.10 tū namauna gabhirg beysüm dà pvàmanai ; ibid. 2 ttye namam gabhira 
paramarthg (also 14). The namau is found in colophons Kha 1.223 a, 7 b 3 2 
namau kalparüjd sütrü; Kha 1.27 a, b 4 tu namau samghaju da; Ch. c 001, 
842 tü namau bhadrakalpya-sittrs. It is likely (though search has been made 
to see if the word could be Iranian) that this namau is from Bud. Sansk. namo 
used sometimes with an adjectival suffix -na employed to express an honorific. 

In dysfia- it is easy to recognize G- with the verbal base zan- : zn- ‘ be born’. 
The word is then to be analysed à-zn-ya- meaning ‘ born into’ the Great House 
or briefly ‘noble’. This is accordingly a more developed form with -ya- suffix 
of the word attested in Avestan sna- (of frazatnti-), and Armenian loan- 
word azntu ‘ noble, excellent ’.? The basic noun Armen. azn is more generalized 
‘nation, people’. The phrase tohmk‘ azanc! renders Greek at marpial cv 
eOvaiv (Psalm xxi, 28). The Georgian negative uazno renders Greek rà dyevñ 
in 1 Cor. i, 28 following aznaur for ed-yevets in verse 26.8 

The word dzndvar from older *aznábara- ‘ bearer of nobility’ is attested 
in Zor. Pahl. ۱ بارس‎ 'zn' wl in the passage of the Datastan 1 déntk * : 

ui-aí patrast Gn 1 sriévatak 0 apityaraktha vvüntán v apééakan amahraspandán 
ut. kart-spasdn ahravün ke čēgön aznàvar gurtak [ï] hambitk avirást bavandaltha 
kozáend andar arttk ut 0 

‘and he prepared that third part for irresistible summons of the undefiled 
amahraspands and serving ahravs who like noble heroes fight the enemy in 
disorder to a finish in battle and vanquish them ’. 

This dzndvar 5 became an important word in Georgia for the aznaur class. 
From an Ossetic informant I have the note: Digord zénuncd denduria tidedin 
mugkäg. The Georgian word came into Ossetie, into Swanetian (aznavir), and 
into Armenian (aznavor).9 

1 KT, xr, 103, translated in Asia Major, NB, vix, 1959, 24. 

3 Avestan ásna- in H. W. Bailey, Zoroastrian problems, 10, no. 1; earlier BSOS, vr, 4, 1982, 
954; TPS, 1956, 91. 

3 Details on the social position of the uazno can be found in W. E. D. Allen, History of the 
Georgian people, 225 ff. S. Janashia, Istorija Grusii, 1, 90, explained uazno by ‘ ne-aenaur-’. 

* Dd 30.17, quoted in BSOS, vi, 4, 1932, 954; TPS, 1956, 91: 

5 The Pahlavi word was misunderstood by E. W. West, SBE, xvut, 87, as azenávar 
‘unarmed’, a wrong reading; in H. Hubsohmann, Armenische Grammatik, 151, the word is 
changed into azénadvar with -é-. 

* Svanskie teksty 70 of Niferadze, Sbornik Materialov . . . Kavkaza, xxxi; Haykakan 
matenagrout‘iun, 1883, 23, in Latin script, part of a personal name, 
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In Khotanese dysdta-, the participle to the same compounc. ã-zan-, occurs 
twice. In E 4.64 Aarbiséd dysdta ne ju ye bisa kard ‘ all noble, not any servants 
at all’ the word Gysdta- contrasts with bisa ‘ servant’. The second occurrence 
in later Khotanese is in the Desana ! batsa ysamtha daha ysydne dysd krrafia 
‘through all births may I be born a man, noble, grateful’. 

This Iranian word is found also in Kroraina ajhata-, ajhetaa-, ajhateya-, 
and ajhadaa-.* 

The word àzàta- is known earlier in the Avesta occurring in the early list of 
believers Yast 13.108 dzdtahe . . . asaono. In the Ha80zt nask 2.9 it is applied 
to a maiden kaiwnind kehrpa srirayd . . . dzdtayd raévastiOrayd ; similarly in 
the Yast 5.64. The queen Hutaosa is called äzätã- in Yašt 9.26. 

Zor. Pahl. deat and Gzdtak is frequent. In the Advénak 5 nämak-nipësišnih 
(BSOS, rx, 1, 1937, 93 ff.) 4 azat-gohriha, 10 azatak pat tózmak, 34 dzatiom 
pat góhr buržišnīktom, DEM 815.9 Humay ï azdttormak, the connexion. with 
gohr ‘ origin, nature’ and toxmak ' seed, origin’ is marked. The reverse was 
expressed in Bahman Yašt 3.35 viditakan vat-téomakan. In the name Othrazat 
(adjectival form Gr Bd. 240.3) the &Ar ' origin ' has the meaning af tózmak (which 
renders Avestan &@ra-).3 

The word azad and dzádah is familiar in New Persian. Turfan Mid. Persian 
and Parthian have 'zd, ’z’dyh, and "z'dyft. From Persia Armenian has azat, 
azatak ‘noble, free’, azatatohm, azatatohmtk ‘ of noble origin’. Georgian has 
azul in similar meanings. The Sasanian inscription of Héjjiabad, line 6, has 
"tn *azatan * m the phrase sahradaran ut mspuhran ut vazurkan ut 7 

In Old Indian the verbal compound à-jan- gave RV 3 17.8 àjáns- ‘ birth ' 
and thence the adjective ajaneya- in Buddhist texts used or the superman 
purusdjaneya- and of animals. Here too the well-born is called swdid-, in 
reference to gods and men. 

The word &6ra- i the Avesta and in Old Persian &ssa-, Zor. Pahl. ehr 
meant ‘ origin’. The Sasanian kings on their coins used the formula MLK AN 
MIKA 'yrn MNW ttry MN yzd'n *iahàn šāh Gran kē &hw kač yazdàn ‘ emperor 
of Persia whose origin is from the yazd-deities °. 

This word čtĝra- ‘ origin’ is to be separated from 42070 ‘face’, Old Ind. 
cWrá-. A cognate is preserved in Armenian čet ‘ offspring’, andet ‘ without 
offspring ’, anditem ancetem ‘ to deprive of children °, miaceis ‘ emtstirpis’. The 
word is attested in Ep‘rem and P'austos Bouzandao'i. The gen. plural is تمه‎ 
showing an -7- stem. By this comparison we reach back to a base éatt- or cat- 
possibly the connexion of Indo-Eur. kes- in Greek ماع‎ ‘move’, with -eu- 


1 P 3513, 82 r 4, KBT, 65. 

t Boyer, Rapson, Senart, and Noble, Kharoathi inscriptions, s.vv. Na further case in the 
additional texte BSOS, xx, 1, 1937, 111 ff. 

3 For the rank of nobles in Sasanian Persia, see A. Christensen, Iran aous les Sassanides, 
2nd ed, 100 and 111 ff, 

4 H. 8. Nyberg, Øst og vest, 1045, 68. 

5 The Armenian azat-k‘ are noticed by J. Markwart, Caucasica, vo, 1931, 150, 

* Zoroastrian problems, 10, no. 1, and JRAS, 1955, 14, 
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in Indo-Iran., Osset. cdu- (cdudt, cot ‘ offspring’ from *tyavada-), Avestan 
šyav-, Old Ind. cyav-. It is then for the meaning like Lat. orttur and ortgo.! 
The rendering of Avestan &6ra- by Zor. Pahl. témmak ‘seed, origin’ was 
correct. 

The importance of ‘birth’ and ‘origin’ is paramount in the society 
disclosed in the Rigveda, the Avesta, and the Achaemenian records, both the 
indigenous and Greek. Since in both Rigveda and Avesta the swift horse- 
drawn chariot is imbedded in the texts as no new invention, it is clear that in 
their present form these traditions belong to a period not before about 1500 B.C. 
In the Iranian tradition the ‘son of the house’, the Avestan visd.puéra-, 
Khot. *bistewra- (attested in the adjective bisitvtraa- rendering Sansk. uccath- 
kultna-), and in other Iranian dialects,? embodies this concept of birth within 
the dominant group. 

It is to this concept of ‘ noble birth ' that the speakers of the languages of 
the Rigveda, the Avesta, and the Old Persian alluded in their use of the word 
Tran. arya-, Old Indian árya-, to denote themselves. It was continued in the 
Parthian and Persian of the Sasanian period, Parth. 'ry *arya-, Pers. 'yly 
*aira-, later éra-,4 retained in the name Parth. Aryin, Pers. Bran. Zor. Pahlavi 
knows the hutéamaktom ër martém.5 

The Old Persian ariya-csssa- ‘of arya origin’, part of the titulature of 
Dareios, belongs in this context of ‘ nobility’. To such a context belongs also 
the name *Ór6razatà-, attested in later Cshrdzat, which could serve in legend 
as the name of the mother of a Dareios. 

From different sides the meaning ‘ noble ’ for drya- can be noted. In Buddhist 
sources the very frequent @rya- may fittingly from the contexts be rendered 
‘noble’. It can be assumed to lie behind the use of Khotanese aysfia- where in 
the Sanskrit text drya- would be expected, as an epithet of the paramartha, 


1 AIW rightly saw the difference. It is not better explained by J. Duchesne-Guillemin, 
‘L'homme dans la religion iranienne ', in Studies tn the History of Religions (Supplements to 
Numen), 0, 1955, 98, as from ‘ appearance’, with parallel in Latin ‘ species’. The proposal to 
ممع‎ here the base reduced grade kə- by K. F. Johansson requires more assumptions, see 
H. Petersson, Arische und armenische Studien, 59 ff. 

۶ References for vispuhr are given in TPS, 1956, 01; they have been widely discussed. 
The ‘ daughter of the house ' is also known. In Sogdian occurs wys8ywth (P 6.165). 

3 It will be seen below that though it has rendered great services P. Thieme’s book Der 
Fremdling im Rgveda (and its sequel Mitra and Aryaman) has not seemed satisfactory. The main 
thesis which connecta in one group art- ° foe’, ari- with aryá- ‘ ióvara °, aryamán-, and drya-, is 
an assumption which seems to lack a foundation. V. Abaev (Voprosy jazykoznansja, 11, 1958, 
114), though favourable, failed to find confirmation outside Indo-Aryan. To alleviate this 
difficulty he proposed to connect Ossetic àcagólon ° foreign’. But here a different analysis by the 
negative a- and čakara- offering a meaning ‘ not inmate of the house ’ would be more acceptable, 
on which elsewhere. It hardly seems possible to get good resulta in a matter as deeply involving 
Iranian terms as Indian unless the Iranian vocabulary is fully used. Here in this book neither 
the Avestan nor Ossetio vocabulary has been considered in the interpretation of Iranian arya- 
which has given Pers. (Ajër ' wealth’ and Iranian ar- which has given Ossetic Iron dryn ‘ to 
bear children ’. 

4 Inscription of S&hpuhr T, Parth. 19, Pers. 24. The Greek has Apar, 

5 DEM 438.23 ; E, W., West, SBE, 1.۷1۲, 129, 
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and the Buddha’s dharma. The word arya- apart from hingu stic theory has 
suggested this meaning to G. Redard who mentions ' le mot cont l'étymologie 
n'est pas assurée (“ noble, de pure lignée ” 1)'.1 

The Indo-Aryan as it was carried eastwards lost more and more of its 
older vocabulary (as in the loss of uš- ‘ear’, for which kdrna- was adopted), 
whereas the Iranian, less removed from its old sources, retained more of its 
archaic vocabulary. It is in Iranian accordingly, though lass abundantly 
preserved, that we may expect to find in less isolation both nominal and verbal 
forms of words which are reduced to one nominal derivative in Indo-Aryan, 
as of éukd-, Surudh-, bühü-, atta-, and others. In Iranian as in Germanic studies 
it is necessary to seek the original vocabulary in all the ssages of Iranian 
dialects since مع‎ much has been lost. For Germanic with materials lesa ancient 
than those to hand for Iranian studies a large knowledge of the vocabulary 
of the early stage of Germanic has been attained. 

The nominal form of the word Iran. arya-, Old Ind. drya- (wila secondary à-), 
belongs with the verbal ar- of Ossetic àr- : ard in Iron dryn, pret irdtd, participle 
ard. Both Digoron and Iron have Grd in the compound févdds-ard, plur. 
-ürdià 3 ‘ born in the stall’, but Digoron uses jerun, pret. trde, participle ird 
elsewhere. 

This Ossetio word has the meaning ‘ get’ and ‘beget, Dear children '. 
Without preverb we have 07900 áryn us lamary ° in time of childxirth the woman 
has seizures’ and in the new year’s wish: n4 sylta nàltà 077 nä fos tà syltà 
2/89 ' our women bear males, and our cattle bring forth femelss '.5 

With the preverb nt- in Iron nyāryn it is confined to the serse ' beget, bear 
children ’ and 476:09 is ‘ parent’ on both sides. 

This meaning of ‘ born ' is required also in the Digoron and Iron kdvdds-drd 
‘born in the stall’. 

Possibly this Ossetic word is a coalescence of two originally distinct bases. 
In Kuci er- and Agni ar- ‘ produce’ a cognate could be founc from older ar-, 
since Kuci ere, Agni ardm ‘form’ may derive from ar- ‘to fit’ and show 
similarly er- and ar- for older ar-. But Oss. är- may as easily b» compared with 
the meaning of Old Norse geta, participle getinn ° get, bear children’, which 
belongs with Got. bigttan ‘ find, possess ', Old Saxon bigetan ‘ asize’ Old Engl. 
gietan, bigsetan ' get, beget’. A close parallel to kävdäs-ārd x known in Old 


1 Études asiatiques, 1954, 197. 

3 A valuable theoretical examination of the case of Ossetic iväzun ° bo ontstrotched ', irdzun 
‘stretch out’ to represent the expected verbal use not otherwise attest»l is presented by 
E. Benveniste, BSL, rat, 1, 1960, 60-71. 

3 [n kdodás ‘ stall’ we have an older *kafta- with added suffix -sa-, conneozed with the many 
words from kap- ' be contained ' listed in TPS, 1954, 144 ff. 

t Dig. jerun i8 not yet oertainly explained. Possibly older a- was replased by a-, whence 
ja-, je-, with the result that the jer- was associated with other verbs contsining -er-, as per- 
* scratch ', c’erun ‘lick’, and serun ' arable’. In daryn, A. Munkdom, Bien der ossetisohen 
Volkadichtung, 1, 25, the 41- is secondary (further details in TPS, 1959), 

5 Quoted in Vs, Miller's dictionary s.v. lamaryn, and arig. 
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Norse bestngr * born in a stall’ of the child of an outlawed mother (báss ' stall’), 
beside the laun-getinn °“ born secretly ’. 

In this case of social distinction the Rigveda (2.29.1) knew the term raha-st- 
* bearing a child in secret’. In Indo-Iranian this base sav- : sū- (like jan- : و26‎ 
Tran. zan-:2à-) was widely extended, whereas in Greek tits, (ig and Kuci 
soy, Agni se the base is isolated. The ar- was abandoned except in Ossetic, just 
as was the base attested in Oss. tväzun ° extend ’. 

In Iranian *arga- ‘ birth’, that is ' high birth ’, which can be deduced from 
the adjectival arya-, connected thus with Ossetic dr-:drd ' bear children ' 
we have a synonym to à-zna- ‘ birth’ cited above likewise with the pregnant 
meaning ' high birth’. 

If this ar- “ bear children ° is the same as ar- ‘ get ' we have here the familiar 
base Iran. ‘get, possess’ in Avestan erendvt, aši-, later art ‘fortune’, with 
Greek dpvuua, Armenian afnoum ‘take’. It is then Indo-Eur. ar- (older 
laryngeal -- -er-). Traces have been conjectured in Germanic Runic (a)rjostez 
arbyano ° the noblest of the heirs (?)’.t In meaning Celtic Irish atre from older 
tarak- ' noble, chief, leader ’, airechus ‘ nobility ’ fits well with the Iranian and 
Old Indian. Only the inevitable uncertainty due to Celtic loss of initial p- 
prevents the full acceptance of this word into the company of Iranian arya-.? 


4. ganih- 


The Khotanese verb ganth- : gantsta- is attested in three forms: 

Present base ganthafia- in the bilingual J*vaka-pustaka * $$ arva 07670 : 
na nauka na yswa gvtha biysma jsa dasau jtina ganthafia u hwavitáfia : rendering 
Sansk. gava mittrena bavayetia (gavam mütrena bhavayet) * the medicament must 
be ground, not soft, not rough, with cow’s urine ten times it must be moistened 
and dried’. 

Participle gantsta- in the Stddhasdra 153 v 3 cu netcamna bese bagara th 
hayse 01961710, u sedaltim pa hayse 05110 u hamdamna bese ysice pera cu hà arve 
hivi raysq tramdq ganasste ‘ what are the outside leaves they must be removed, 
and the saindhava salt must be removed, and the yellow inner leaves, which 
then the juice of the medicine after penetrating has moistened . . . The 
Tibetan haa lo-ma phyi-rem rnams kyan bor, nan-gt rgyam-óha yar bor-la, nas-rim- 
gyi lo-ma ser~po-la géer bag yod-pa bésr-bah khu-ba rna-bar blugs-na yar rna-bahi 
nad selto. This is short in Sanskrit pakiva lavanam uddhtiya tad-rasah 
karnaéülahà. 

It is also in Siddhasdra 6 v 3 cu disg, kusta pharaka utca hame u gara u 
bahya, u ganaistà hàlas, gà disg (Misa, u bava jsa va üchà panimare, Tibetan 


1 W. Krause, Was man in Runen riizie, 2nd ed., 1948, 23; Huneninschriften, 539, no. 50. 
t J. Pokorny, Celtica, x11 (Zeuss volume), 308; Études Celtiques, vu, 18. 
* Fuller details in TPS, 1959. 


4 56 v 1, KT, x, 147. 2331,61 
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de-la yul ni chu man-pa, nags-ri-cam ni gser-bahi phyogs zes-bya-ste, Šan- 
skrit bahtidaka-nago '"nüpah kapha-māruta-rogavän. Here antipa- ‘swamp’ 
corresponds. ۱ 

The noun gantsta- occurs in the loc. sing. gantstd in the Vajracchedika 9 b 1 
(KT, Ir, 21) Ghya ysdia o 213718 ysata cu ganistd ysa(ta) cu vava, Sansk. 
andajà và jarayuja và samsvedajà vaupapaduka va. Here ganista ysdta- ‘ born in 
moisture ' translates samsvedaja- ° born in sweat’, the normal technical term. 

These forma give Khot. ganth-: gantsta- ‘be wet, make wet’. The -A- 
beside -st- indicates a dental consonant in the base either -d- through -@- to 
-h-, or -0- direct to -h-. Hence the base is either naid- or nai0-, used of liquid. 

The preverb ga- occurs also in Khot. gatcan-: gatcasta- ‘ break’ beside 
hatcan- : hatcasta-. These words are in Ch. ii 004, 3 r 4 (KET, 145) u samai 
gatcyàma u parau gatcifiama mistä gatcasta samai star ° and breaking of covenant 
and infringement of commandment, great broken covenant '. This is a vayraydna 
text. The participle occurs also in P 2741.110 (KT, n, 91) te tta gatcastà tta 
tta burs[à in a hendiadys expression. In Ch. xc 002 (JRAS, 1911, 453) the 
phrase u dysdja gatcastà ka sadham is not yet clear. It is not yet known if 
gatcaustada in P 2958.176 is connected here. The origin of this ga- is not certain : 
possibly it has replaced an older va- from ava-. 

A base niys- is attested in Khotanese paniysat equivalent to Tib. chw-so,! 
‘urinary organ, Sansk. vasti-’. Similarly Suvarnabhasa has 24 v 3 biysma u 
paniysau rendering Sansk. m#tra- alone. Uncertain is the fragment 
Kha 1.187 a, 7 a 1 ///paniysde || 4 ||, where pa and ni are not clear. 

Tf it is recalled that the Indo-Eur. pleu- with many determinatives ranges 
over the meanings ‘ flow, float, swim, sail, inundate, pour, leak, rain, splash, 
wash’, it may be claimed that a base Indo-Iran. nat- with determinatives 
could lie behind the following: Khot. naid- (or na40-) ‘moisten, be wet’, 
naiz- ° flow’, Avestan naig- ‘ wash off’, Old Ind. neg- (nénekts, niktá-) ° wash ’, 
Khowar ntgik, Kafiri Waigali nij-, niž- ‘ wash clothes’, ASkun عفر‎ nidz-.3 This 
last word is known outside Indo-Iranian in Greek vifw, fut. viba ‘wash’ with 
xépviBa acc, sing. ° hand-washing (water), Celtic Ir. nigim ° wash’, Old Engl. 
mecor ° water monster ’.4 

Khot. ntra- ‘ water ' occurs in the Sangháta-sütra in a fragment Kha 0013 c, 
6 b 3 abadá miro ‘ water out of season’ one of the causes of fear, and in 20 b 2 
ne ne ju nyapaid nird corresponding to Tib. chu yan ma yod-do ‘ water does 
not reach it’. 

An Iranian nira- would belong with nat- in nasd-, naiz- used of liquid. 
This makes it unwise to conjecture that Khot. nira- is a loan-word rather than 
an inherited word. 

Since this group of words seem clearly to be evident in Iranian it will be 


1 Siddhasára 12 v 5. 

2 Or. 9609, KT, 1, 235. 

3 G. Morgenstierne, NTS, xvu, 1954, 281; NTS, n, 1929, 270, 
* WP, r, 323, 
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necessary to join here the much-discussed Sansk. mira- ‘water’ and nivara- 
‘water, 1 

There is still another problem presented by a base Iran. natz- and Old Ind. 
neg-. 

In the later Veda, the Tattwtya aranyaka (ed. Bibliotheca Indica) prapá- 
thaka 10, anwvaka 13, 2 has the word ntsfi- in the phrase ddho nistyd ۸ 
Here Bàyana's commentary rendered by grivd-bandha- ‘a fastening on the 
neck'.3 In Kafiri Kati nište ‘belt’ and A&kun nésté ‘turban’ have been 
compared with nisfi-.3 

From the oldest Vedic comes ntskd- which occurs in a compound RV 5.19.3 
niskd-griva- ° wearing a niskd- on the neck’. The ntská- could be of metal. 

Khot. pintysda- is found in P 3513, 80 r 3 (KBT, 64) ysaryd piniysdyau 
usthtya ura ‘belly drawn in with golden girths’. A verbal form occurs in 
Paris Y 27 (KT, m, 41) khvā dasttà hvástà kûşa harüya à paniédd. Here the 
translation has not yet been achieved : میقم‎ might be connected with Mid. Pers. 
kaš, Avestan kaía-. The Sansk. kaksd- and kaksyi- used of a ‘ girth’ or 
“woman's girdle’ would give a good meaning in this amorous poem. The 
jiskā- is in the following verse. If then kdsa means ‘ girdle’ the two verbs in 
this phrase may mean ‘loosen or tie up’. This would give Khot. ntys- with 
pa-, pi- from patt- or pa-. The basic word was accordingly nai- with determina- 
tives nat-2- and nat-s- ‘ to bind up’, an archaic equal to bandh-. 

Note now that the Indo-European base mest- ‘ to close the eyes ', in Sogd. 
myth ‘closed’ (Dhyana 25), occurs also with determinatives. There occur in 
Iranian Khot. májs- in ndmdjsinda ‘they wink’, 3rd sing. namdsdi, adj. 
anàmájsa- ' not winking ' in H 88 (N 42.29) andmdjsyau tcemafiyau. Zor. Pahl. 
myčšn is in GrBd. 181.13 éaám mên ° winking of the eye, moment’. Here 
either -Š- or -2- or -z- can be read, from Old Iran. masé- or masj-. In myé ۵۵ 
‘eyelid’ (Zatspram 1.21), the 2821567 7۵۵2۵, msíaé would show older -&-. Zaza 
mijā, 7۵2۵ is ambiguous. Bud. Sogdian has the ambiguous nymz'y ‘ winking ' 
(Vim. 201) * where -z- can be -z- or -2- from older -z- or -]-, but not 4&-. From 
the Pamirs Yidya no-mtZ- has older -é- or -j-. Iškāšmī numuļ- has older -i-.5 

Old Indian has meg- : mss-. Elsewhere Lit. msegmi ‘sleep’ and mingù ‘fall 
asleep’ have -g- from older -g- or -gh-. Like Lit. dūkt: ‘to rave’ and dust 
‘to gasp’, whose base dheu- occurs without determinative, in the word for 
‘wink’ we have met- with velar -g- and sibilant -s-. 

Beside the bases Indo-Iran. nasé- and natš- a third form nas-g- could be 
expected. This base seems to be contained in Rigvedic nerntg- ‘ garment, 


1 Tt has previously been proposed to trace this nira- to the ni- of nita-, which, however, is 
rather to be set with Lettish niju, see BSOAS, xxi, 1, 1958, 48; also to snd- and nä- which, 
however, seem to offer a less satisfactory connexion than this Khot. nat-d-. Räni has nay-: nid 
‘to churn butter’. 

۶ The commentary of Bhattabhaiskara-miéra is cited in the Vatdika-padánukrama-kosa, s.v. 

3 G. Morgenstierne, N7'S, xr, 1929, 269. 

* E. Benveniste, J A, 1083, 2, 241. 

5 G, Morgenstierne, IFL, 1r, 232, 
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covering’ which has perhaps too long been connected with neg- ‘to wash’ 
with difficult conjectural intermediaries. 

In Oro&sori, Rósàni, and Bartangi the word pantdz- ‘ to dress’, and Sanglédi 
ponec-, Suyni pentz- stand beside Wakhi pümec-, Iškāšmī oomuc-, Sangléti 
pumec-, Sarikoli pamez-. Are all these from older pati-mcuk- (Zor. Pahl. 
paimok) or were there two bases mauk- and nask- ? 

If there is a base nai- ‘to bind up’ it may supply an irterpretation for 
Armen. painëš, Georgian p'at nez- ° place fortified by palisade, rampart’. The 
sense of bandha-, New Pers. band ‘embankment’ is not remote. This would 
give a better connexion than an earlier proposal.! 

The Sanskrit word i&vara-, tuvara- ‘astringent’ was compared with 
Apabhramésa türa- ‘ cheese’, Avestan tūirya-, 00 Zor. Pahl. tyl *ter ° solid’, 
the Greek, Mycenaean, and Homeric rvpós.* The verbal base expected has 
survived in Ossetic Dig. tatiag, Iron 149 ‘sour’, Dig. dntd@un, antud, Iron 
antiun, dntyd ‘to make sour, brew’, Dig. dniud, Iron äntyd ‘lees, distiller's 
grains ', Dig. antaidn, Iron dnitían ° mash’. In Khotanese the word tavamdya, 
obliq. tavamdye ‘bile, gall’ is to be connected with the Ossetic words. The 
derivative of Sansk. tuvara- is used for ‘alum’. So Russ. kvascy. 

The meanings ‘acid, bitter, astringent’ are all ascribed to Mod. High 
Germ. herb (Mid. Germ. here, herwes). The base Indo-Iranian tank- has given 
words for three kinds of taste. Old Ind. takrd- ‘ buttermilk’, Mid. Pers. tazl, 
New Pers. talx ° bitter °, talatnah ‘ milk sour and dried ’, Khowar tror ‘ bitter °. 
Khot. byamjsa ° astringent’ represents older *(a)bt-tanéa-. In the case of tau- 
the meanings ‘ sour, bitter, astringent’ are similarly present. 


5. barb- ‘lead, draw’ 


The Buddhist Sanskrit writers use a phrase irsnd-gardéra- ‘leash of lust’ 
(as in the compound trsna-gardura-baddha- * bound. by the leash of desire’), 
Tib. lu-gu-brgyud ‘rope to tie calves’. The phrase is inherited. Pali has 
tanha-gaddula- beside tanha-samyojana-. 

Correspondingly in Khotanese we find in P 2022.10 and 12 (ET, m, 42) * : 

10 traisnigas bird 150 pase tà ttu mauflada aysmü fitistird ° with the bira- 
of desire the bonds thus bind the mind’. 

The Khotanese bira- can be derived from various older fozms, since -1ra- 
can represent Old Iran. ~tra- or -arya- or, as wil appear, -arbya-. Between 
these possibilities the Sogdian is decisive. 

Here in Sogdian Buddhist texts BrB- occurs with two meanings, with 


1 Indian Linguistics, XVI, 1955, 119, written before the complexity cf bases containing nai- 
had been realized. 

* Indian langwuishcs, xvi, 1955, 118. Other words in Schrader-Nehring, Reallextkon, 8.7. 
Kase. 

3 Bibliotheca Buddhioa, rv, part iii, 218.6, Mtila-madhyamaka-karika, oited by Edgerton, 
Dictionary, beside Lalsia-vistara, ed. Lefmann, 207.17, kurkura iva gardira-bacdhah, ed. Vaidya, 
p. 150. 

4 Quoted in Donum natalicium H. 8. Nyberg oblatum, 11. 
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pejorative sense ‘ mislead ' and in a good sense ‘ draw on’. In SCE 273 occurs 
riy prw BrBnt APZYn prw órymh ZKw ny yypó yr m'y "st ° and by ۸ 
and by falsehood takes the riches of others for his own’. The Chinese has 
&fr Kuang ‘lead into error’. This same Chinese word is rendered by Sogdian 
8/7 in 250-1 rty ny mriym' k yyr k škrt ZKw yr m kw "st ° drives other 
men to be stupid, takes their riches’. In 253 pro 8rymh ‘by falsehood ’ 
renders the same Chinese ۰ 

In BrB'nt ' misleading, deception ' may be contained the suffix “nt, familiar 
in Bud. Bogd. &n£ ‘ beverage’, Chr. Bogd. &n£. If it belongs with the 8 
next cited, an interpretation *fraBanda- 1s excluded. 

In a good sense Sogdian has ۰۵۵ ‘ leading thing ' to draw a being onwards. 
Vsmalalirü-nirdesa-sutra 155 reads Fun "fr'ys'k "B'rB sr yrít ° draws with 
the *@ParBa- of lust’. Here we are reminded of the Sansk. gardtira- of lust. 
In the Chinese version, however, $5 kou ‘hook; to induce’ and the corre- 
sponding Tibetan lags kyu ‘iron hook’ render Sansk. ankuéga-, Pali ankusa- 
‘hook, pole to pluck fruit'. This may also be intended by the Sogdian but 
with less precise word ' drawing (hook) '. 

Sogdian may give unchanged an older Iranian barb- ‘ lead’, but since inter- 
change of b- and m- is frequent, the original may have been *marb-. Here 
Br- *fra- is hardly possible. 

In Khot. bira- ‘ rope, gardtira-’ now may be claimed an older *b(a)rbya- 
connected with the Sogdian frg- ‘draw’. That would require the changes 
through *b(a)reya- to *b(a)rya-. Two other Iranian bases end in reduced 
grade -rb-. Possibly Khot. hayir-, haydr-, hayar-, hwir- ‘take pleasure in, 
rats, abhirais ' may derive from older *fra-grbya- (the retention of the second 
syllable may be due to the former presence of a consonant after -r-) from 
grab- ' take ' with short -4- in second syllable of a trisyllable. In Tumshuq 
Saka patirya- ‘agree, accept ’ the base may be grab-.2 Mid. Persian and New 
Persian have gir- ‘take’, and like Khotanese also mir- ‘die’ from *mrya-. 

Of darb- ‘fasten’ can be quoted Khuri dur- : duruft, Kurd (Kirmànsàh) 
dur-. The word baru- ‘boil’ was replaced by New Iran. uarb- in Munjani 
wurv-, Sanglédci warv-, Paradi yarw-.® 

The Iranian barb- allows several possible older Indo-European forms with 
b/bh, er/ar, re/ra/, b/bh. Hither b could also have been m. 

An isolated present participle to brb- occurs in the Rigveda which would 
permit a full grade either barb- or brab-. Initial Old Indian b- and v- are always 
uncertain unless an extra-Indian cognate is known. Here too initial m is 
posaible. ١ 

In RV 8.32.10, a poem to Indra, occurs : 

bybdd-uktham havamahe erprá-karasnam 8 
sddhu krnvdniam ávase 
1 F. Weller, Zum soghdischen Vimalakirtinirdesasutra, 62 1f. 
2 In BSOAS, رتت‎ 8, 1950, 654 patirya- was taken to contain dar- ‘ hold ', aa had been proposed 


before, but shortly after the meaning of grab- seemed more suitable. 
3 TPS, 1955, 76 ££. ; G. Morgenstierne, 7 FL, r, 420. Other forms are cited there. 
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In the Sémaveda 1, 217 c this third verse has sddhah krrwdtam ávase. 

Note that ukthd-vahas- introduces the charioteer’s sphe»e of driving the 
vehicle of uéthd-. It is used four times in the Rigvede of Indra (8.96.11 و‎ 
10.104.2), of Indragni (6.59.10), and of the vipra- (6.82.13) Hence here in 
brbád-uktha- Indra may be thought of as ° conducting the tthe. ° in a metaphor 
from ‘ leading’ an animal on a leash. The form is a govern ng compound of 
the usual type. In uktha-bhrt- the metaphor of ‘ carrying’ is used. The verse 
can then be rendered: ‘ we call on (Indra), the leader of the poem, the long- 
armed, to help, on the creator of good, to succour ’. 

The word brbdd-uktha- is not translated in K. Ge dnsrs Übersetzung. 
Grassmann's Wörterbuch, like Sáyana's mahad-uktham, haa taken brbád- to be 
brhád- and rendered ‘ hoch zu preisen ’. 

The proper name of a danapatt in a dánastuts RV 6.45.3_-3 is Brbu-. In 
form it can be associated with adjectives like dhrst- ‘ bold? ard mrdü- ' soft ’.+ 
If this is connected with brbád- and Sogd. BrB-, -8 F8 “cctduct’ the word 
brbü- would mean ‘leading’ or in reference to a man’s capacity ‘fitted for 
leadership’. Brbü- like other patrons was sahasradatama-.? 


6. kwmnji 


The Khotanese word kumjt ‘ yeast’ renders Tib. rczbs ° yeast’ in the 
Siddhasára medical text. Here there are two passages to qucte : 

102 r 1 gists hi raysd u svida fiyevulcá kumi astamnc ° juice of flesh and 
milk, curd water, yeast and the rest’, in Tibetan $a-ku Jaw, homa dam, 
£o kha chu daw, réabs rnams. 

131 r 1 sutta, ahvaras kumjt, fielutcü, bist dstamna ‘vinegar, sour yeast, 
curd water, buttermilk and the rest’, in Tibetan éhva daw. récbs skyur-po da», 
£o kha chu dax, dar-ba rnams. 

A later form with the frequent -äm replacing older -um- before consonant 
occurs in P 2393.221 (KT, m, 92), of which the original Sans-rit text has not 
yet been identified : 

kämjsa kütäñä, kamjina, à và bisina vara samkhalyafti, sustd vina, imde, 
vàsarüm ۰ 

Here too kämjt is associated with bist. The whole means: ‘sesame seed 
is to be ground, with yeast or with buttermilk it is to be &nezred there where 
the pains are, it removes rheumatism (vàta-sontta-) . 

Analysis of kumjt gives kum-j- with -1 from older -1ya- is in dgfs- ‘ thumb’, 
gen. dstye, inst. dsfina. For the -j- note the adjective hügire ‘ with blood’, 
in E and frequent in medical texts, and Siddhasdra 101 r 4 humjuda, from 
hünd ‘ blood ’. 

The base is then either *kwma- or *kuna- of which th» kz- can be found 


1 .ل‎ Wackernagel, AHindische Grammatik, TL, 2, p. 433. 
* Legends of Brbú- ocour later, see Vedic index, s.x. 
3 Here tho Sanskrit text diverges. 
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in other words connected with fermentation in solid and liquid form. From 
the Indo-European side occur Old Ind. kvath-, Old Slav. kvasü, Lit. büélas, 
Lat. cdseus, from kya- or kà-.! 

Ossetic knows this base in two words. First in k’umal ' sour drink or ite 
lees? we have *kuma-la-. It is frequent: Baydráts Sozur 116, Digoron, suari 
k’umal imisuj ‘he recalls the sour drink of the grain’; P’esdid 334 dz ma 
tànüg kumäl ku bandzon ‘may I drink the thin sour drink’; K'bmáldn ma 
ja p'árütà bázeüdysty ‘the lees of kvas are left’ (Miller's dictionary, s.v. 
k’timal) ; (ibid., 155) umd änyezuj ‘ the drink fermenta’. 

Čečen has a word k’omal, as in vajn zudarša komal xi &uh t'adabo ‘ our 
women moisten hemp in water’. The word is Inguá komal, k'womol? If 
a word for intoxicant has been shifted in meaning from the one (fermented 
drink) to the other (hemp) this word may belong with Ossetic k’umal. 

The second Ossetic word is Dig. k'uprd, Iron küps ‘lees of sour drink’ 
formed from a base enlarged by -p-, as commonly to a labial final of a base, 
with the suffix -xa-. In Pamjatmikw ir, 83, occurs K'upriü بو‎ ۵ 
‘the woman pressed out the lees, ona vy&mala ۸ `. 

With Oss, k’umdl it is now necessary to associate the word Dig. و2148‎ 
Iron تم(‎ ‘ hops’. 

An older Iranian ķ- is represented in Ossetic in three ways, by k- normally, 
by k- not rarely, and least commonly by z-.5 This z- from k- may be an 0 
replacement or may indicate an early Old Iranian alternation. In zumaàllág 
the vu- may indicate older khu- or be a recent Ossetic change. 

In Ossetic cumalldg we have an adjectival derivative from *zumal- by 
-aka-, if the -ll- is a secondary doubling before a suffix (as is familiar in Oss. Dig. 
yiggag and the like) or by -yaka- if the -H- arises from -ly-. The suffix -aka- 
is added without change of meaning or may give the sense of connexion. 
Thus Dig. dzsáürdá, Iron dasdér ‘nut’ and üxsürüg ‘squirrel’; Dig. zurzû, 
Iron aire ‘ curds’, and Iron ztürzág ‘ sorrel’. 

In wumdllag is then the name for the thing connected with fermented drink, 
a suitable name for the herb which was added to the drink, hops.? 

The Ossetic legend of brewing and the addition of rumálldg is given in 
Nàriy kádd5ytà, ed. 1946, 59-60, ed. 1949, 110-11, and in Digoron Iron Adamon 
Sfaldystad, v, 182. 

The zumdllag is called the äntãuän ‘ souring stuff’ in the Digoron je 'ntàudn 
bà äzsärä k'otàrbdl bor sumdlldg and in the Iron äzsäry k'utàryl bur aimallag, 
je "nisíàn tà &màj vàjjy. 

1 Further forms in WP, 1, 468; Pok., IEW, 627-8; M. Vasmer, REW, 1, 546. 

۶ N. Jakovlev, Sintaksis cedenskogo literaturnogo jazyka, ۰ 
۱ 3 A. ۷ Genko, Zapisks kollegi vostokovedov, v, 718; Dumézil-Jabagi, Textes populaires 
prium narodnoge tvordestva osetin, xx, 1927. 


5 This problem needs further work. Preliminary notes are given in BSOAS, xxr, 3, 1958, 
538-9. 


* The practice of adding a herb to drink was noted by Hesukhios, s.v. pelrior ' میرف‎ r 
«لعد نم2‎ uM ros &hopdvov obv Bars kal nég rol. 
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In the Alanian ancestor of our modern Ossetic there was likely to have 
existed *bumala- and *xumala- and the derivatives in -aka-. The Alans were 
powerful in the Caucasus until the eleventh century." The hops grow nowadays 
freely there. 

The three words Khotanese kumji ‘ yeast’, Ossetic K'umdl and 98 
can be interpreted from earlier Iranian. They form part of a larger group 
traceable to Indo-European times. 

Here lies the solution to an ancient problem, the name of hops in Germanic, 
Romance, Slavonic, Finno-Ugrian, and Turkish languages.? 

Two types are represented with and without -k-. 

Of interest here are the Turkish forms. Al-Kašyarî (eleventh century A.D.) 
has qumláq * as the name of a plant growing in the Qipčaq regions. Modern 
Cuva’ zumla, and Hungarian qumlou, komló from Old Čuvaš *kumlay, Teleut 
kumlak all show a word in -ak. Without the -k- there is Finnish humala-, but 
Vogul k’umldz, with Medieval Latin humulus, Old Engl. hymele, Old Norse 
humall. 

Old Slavonic zumelt differs with its 4 and -e- in -el-. If it comes from 
an Álanian *zumala- it has been modified to a Slavonic form. In modern use 
this Slavonic smel means ' hops’ and the ' carousal’ which they serve. 

Khotanese has another word for yeast in tet- with suffixes. This word is 
attested in adjectival form in the medical texts for Sansk. Ainva-, Tib. phabs. 
Thus we have Siddhasdra 142 v 1 kumysa tamña sumam kwmbà ° sesame, 
yeast powder, flax’; 100 v 4 kamysa kambà tcifía sumam ara ; 110 v ۵ dajsamdas 
hiya tiima ära teefiq sumam. These give three variant spellings. With -dn-ya- 
we find P 2893.186 (KT, Ir, 90) kämjsą, kamba, tcyafiá sumam, kusid; 
P 2893.184 (KT, ux, 90) dajsamdas tama, Gra teyafia simam ; Siddhasára 132 v 2 
tcyauia sumam, buysiñi svidq. The basis of these words is thus tet- with sufixes 
icin-ya- and tey-dnya- with the meaning ‘ yeast’. The word sumam ' powder ' 
connected with Avestan sudus and Mid. Pers. sütan ‘rub’, Sogd. Bud. and 
Man. ps'w- (assuring the Old Iran. s) must be discussed. elsewhere. 

With this Khot. tetfía the tet of hamatct of P 2786.187 (KT, rr, 99), which is 
likely to mean a ‘ drink made of fermented barley ’, is to be connected.’ 

Beside this Khot. tet- we can set the Oss. Dig. k’snsd,® Iron Fyssd, 0 
‘dough ’, which is flour mixed with yeast. In New Persian one word sirišah 
has both meanings ‘ yeast’ and ‘dough’. This has ki- with ~ns- from older -ss- 

1 V. Minorsky, History of Sharvàn cnd Darband, 107 ft. 

3 A. Herbert, Casuals in the Caucasus, 1912, 253. 

, * A recent large survey is contained in A. Steiger, in F. Meier (ed.), Westéstliche Abhandlungen, 
R. T'schuds zum siebzigsten Geburtstag überreicht, 1954, 87-106. 

4 W. B. Henning, ' Mitteliranisoh '. in Handbuch der Orientalistik, 1v, 1. p. 86, connects with 
Sogd. zom from older hauma-, Avestan haoma-. 

5 Details are given in Annali, Istituto Universitario Orientale di Napoh, 1, faso. 2, 139. 

* Dig. k'ynea has the intrusive -n- familiar in Oss. Dig. ansura, Iron sayr ° tusk’, and earlier 
in Bud. Sogd. ’ns’twr occurring in the cliché wywéw 'ns'wr ° six-tusked ', the usual epithet sci. 
dania- in Buddhist texts (VJ 201, e£ al.). Avestan tiži.asūra- has the word without -n- (Ya&t 14.15). 
If Avestan m@zd- is preSasanian it has a similar -n-. 
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from -ts-, giving the base kit- to set beside the kat- of Latin cáseus. The k- of 
Oss. k’t- may be an archaic feature before Indo-Eur. -a-. _ 

Three Indo-Aryan words may be added here. Old Ind. kímva- ‘ yeast’ 
in Suéruta, and adj. kínvya-, kinvtya- ascribed to Panini, is formed from *hi-nu- 
with Indonaryanized -n- beside Khot. tei-n-ya with -n-. The word Kafiri 
Waigali kila ‘ boiled cheese’, ASkun cia are from older *kslata- with dental 
-t-. Indo-Aryan Old Ind. kHata- has the modified -{-. In the Rigveda, kilala- 
is the name of a drink (only in 10.19.14 .دهم ماما‎ 


T. ysimarye 
Khotanese ystmarye has been found once in P 3510.3.3 (KBT, 49) : 
jastüfia pijd-karma ggsamdé ysarrnàá ksattra, 
sahawja pale uvāre, bveyausiyam ramnyau tide 12 
camdavaiia ysvmarye brrüne, fianauvd visva bijairma, 
qpadms raysim jsa uskhasta,  hambisa tcasva Satrka 13 


That is: ‘ worship of the Buddhas, turning golden umbrellas, parasols, noble 
banners, covered with shining jewels, brilliant céntamant-jewel ysimarye, 
treasures pure and excellent, risen from the lotus throne, splendid goodly 
heaps '. 

The forms taken in Khotanese by the name cintámant are numerous. There 
are the following: E 14.118 candávana müra; Jàtakastava 30 r 3 cettàámene . . . 
ramne; P 2801.16 cumddmand; Hedin 23.17 camdàvafià mira; Thomas 2 a 4 
camdatafià mire; Or. 8212.162 36 (KT, It, 3) cadávafia rana. 

With the name these passages show a following word for ‘jewel’. In 
ysumarye may lie similarly some general word for jewel or a specific name. 

In Iranian there is a word for ‘ emerald’ in Zor. Pahl. vzmbwrt (Pahkla 
texts, 115, 1 in the Catrang-nümak), Armen. zmrouat (HAG, 151), New Pers. 
zumurrud. Here the vowels have been affected by -m- to -u-. The Greek 
opdpaydos, papaydos is reflected in Sansk. marakata-, whence Tib. margad. 
If now the word was known in Khotan as *zmarata- or *zmarada- this might 
have given yswmarya- with anaptyctic -t-, familiar in Khot. ysdndh- ‘ bathe’ 
and ssdnauma- ‘ propitiation '.* The replacement of -ata- through -dta- by 
-ya- would be normal, An ending -atà- would rather have given -d- in later 
Khotanese, 7 

I had previously thought there might be a connexion with Kuci wamer, 
wmer, Agni wimar ‘jewel’ translating Sansk. mani-, ratna-. It occurs in the 
phrase A 1 b B cindamant wmar. 


8. kathamjsuva 
An idealized picture of a city occurs in the Mattreya-vydkarana. In E 23.136 
we have 
bahoysans hvaha u masta syata bastarrda ysarimgya 
1 Further details are given in TPS, 1955, 69-70. 1 BSOAS, xu, 2, 1948, 327. 
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ne vara kathamjsuva متا‎ mussa jsirāka bahoysa 

ggamuna harstäyà ns indà ne vara durbhiksd ns Jana 

ne vara achaina ۵ nt bise sujsinds ttu kàlu 
That is, ‘the market is wide and large. Golden sand is strewn about. There 
are not goods-stealing thieves, robbers cheating in the market. There are no 
robbers at all, nor famine nor invading troop. There they do not die of illness. 
Houses are not then burnt’. 

Three words here merit a discussion. The first, kafhamjsv va, only in this 
passage, has been translated from the context and with thought of the Jaing 
epithet of a thief (in default of the Buddhist parallel) in the pErase para-davva- 
harana~pasatta- ‘intent upon the carrying off of others’ propersy ’, that would 
be a Sanskrit para-dravya-harana-prasakta-. The act is called dawa-jdyam 
ghettina, davva-vodhàram dnett, davva-jüyam ninetina, davvara nihamium.! 

The first component katha- can be traced to an older *kar @ra- which is known 
in Western Iranian New Pers. kalah, kala ‘ household goods ', Armenian loan- 
word kah ‘furniture’, rendering Greek cxeiios, with kahem, kahauorem ‘ to 
furnish '.? 

. The second component -mjsuva contains in medial syllable the same -mgs- 
which is found in Khot. pa-mjs- : pamdta-, pamya- ‘ to wear clothes’, pamitha- 
‘ clothes °. The Zor. Pahl. patmok-, patmõč-, patmórtan ° to wear ” corresponds. 

In -mjsuva it is possible to see the suffix -uka- familiar m Khot. busua- 
‘scented’ and Old Ind. véduka- ‘ winning '.? Sogdian has čr yi’rwk *tirdy- 
ddruk- ° lamp-stand ’, like Khot. cdrau-dysdka- and Oss. Dig. cud y-daran.* 

The meaning of mauk- : muk- without preverb varies. It means ° put on’ 
in Zor. Pahl. mók, móé, mócak ‘ shoe خر‎ Bud. Sansk. moca-; mauctka-, mocika- 
‘shoemaker’; Armen. moyk, moyg, moucak, Georg. mogu-+, New Pers. mozah, 
Arab. müg, mauzaj, Greek Bavxis. The reverse meaning is found in Ormuri 
moz-: mök- ‘loosen, untie’, Munjani muz-: muyd ‘be movec’.® Old Ind. 
mok- : muk- means ' to loosen’, Lit. munkù, mùkti ‘to wipe awar’ (if it belongs 
here). 

With preverbs occur Avestan pdt:smuata- ‘put on’, franuat- ° taking 
off ’ referring to shoes (Vid. 6.27; Ya&t 5.64, Ya&t 10.125). In Ossetic ramodzun, 
Iron rümtüdeyn is ‘take away’ and Dig. nimodzun, nimuyd, Izon nymidzyn, 
nymy yd. ° to deliver, betray ’. 

Old Indian has the verb with preverbs prats-, à-, and pra-. 

The second word to interpret is musa ‘robbers’. In this may be seen an 
older *muš-ya- with -šy- palatalized to -sé- from the base mau¥- : muš- ‘ rob’, 


1 H. Jacobi, Ausgewählte Erzahlungen in Méhdrdshiri, 65. 

3 For Khot. -tÀ- see JRAS, 1953, 110 ff., with batha- ‘ protective mal’ from *v(a)rOra-. For 
kala, W. B. Henning, Sogdica, 56. 

3 J, Wackernagel, Aind. Gram., 11, 2, pp. 480 ۰ 

4 Khotanese in P 3518, 61 v 8, KT, 1, 127. 

5 GrBd. 131.11 móc, Paris MS mééak. Bud. Sanskrit in JRAS, 1955, 21. 

۶ G. Morgenstierne, IIFL, 1, 401; r, 230. 
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familiar in Old Ind. mosats and mugnats. It has been noticed only here in 
Khotanese. 

The third word ggamuna- occurs also in the fragment Kha 0013 o, 6 b 1 
Ivi gamuna ysäni<ndäy ‘ if the robbers take it away ’.1 Possibly this contains 
*gad-muna- from gad- ‘to plunder’. Near to it (if y- is g-, not z-) is Bud. Sogd. 
y m ‘robber’ (P 7.137), pr y mh ‘ by seizure’ (VJ 1324). Then the base would 
be gam-. A Chr. Sogdian word ymy has been explained as perhaps ‘ scelestus ’.* 

Note that jstr- ‘to deceive’, participle js1da-, is similar to Kuci tser- 
* deceive’. 


9. ysar- 


To express the cry of birds Khotanese has once in texts so far examined 
the word ysdr- ‘to cry’. It is in Paris Y 10 (KT, Ir, 40) saudakyg 4 
hamdà hauskyau bahyau : ‘ the young ravens cry in the dry trees’. 

The parallel texts have rriys-, réys-, earlier known in the Old Khotanese 
of E. 

P 2956.34 (KT, m, 38) saudakye raysara hada haugkam bahyau 

P 2025.53 (KT, m, 4T) sámdakyi rraysárà hada haustya bahyā : 

Ch 00266.35-6 (KT, m, 35) sadakye rraysada hada hauskya 2071/8 : 

The Khotanese ysar- gives the cognate of Oss. Dig. Iron zar- ‘to sing’ 
earlier by a thousand years, just as in the case of Khot. karasta- ‘ pelt’ and 
Yidya karast ‘ hide '.? 

The Oss. zarun ' to sing’ and zar ‘ song’ has already been compared with 
Greek yGpvs, Lat. garrire, garrulus, Celtic Ir. gásr ‘ cry’, Welsh gatr ' word ’, 
and other words.* 

The same base with short vowel -a- has been seen in Dig. azálun, Iron 
dedilyn ‘ to echo ’, Dig. zallang, Iron zyllàng ‘ echo’. This would give *a-zar-ya-.5 
The preterite occurs in the phrase 147 maro) där ta dzdlyds qüdbynty ‘ the lament 
for the dead echoed in the woods '. The verb Iron nyjdzalyn ‘ to echo, resound ' 
is, however, given also the meaning ‘ sodrognut'sja, erzitern, shake, tremble ’ 
in Vs. Miller's dictionary. Hence the base may not mean ' sound ', but ‘ move- 
ment to and fro’. Possibly two bases zar- should be recognized here. In 
A. M. Kasaev’s Iron-Uryssdg dzyrdudt, nyjjazdlyn is only rendered razdat'sja, 
raznestis’ of the echo. 


10. Ausa- 


The Khotanese word Atisa- is found in loc. sing. Atigya and loc. plur. hüsşvā 
in medical texts. 
P 2893.142 (KT, ru, 88) s: pendas ha nisāñä, u mijysdkinar rum gümalyáfid, 


1 Tt waa proposed in BSOAS, xxr, 3, 1958, 628 to connect with gad- ' to plunder ۰ 
1 I. Gershevitch, Grammar of Manichaean Sogdian, p. 102. 

3 Details in Annali cited supra, p. 28, n. 5, 1, faso. 2, 125. 

* WP, 1, 637. 

5 V, Abaev, Iel.-&tim. slovar’ oset. jazyka, 96, citing also zal and zalyn. 
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hisya bañāñä naratya jemdä ‘ this paindaka medicament must 5e placed there, 
oil from kernels must be smeared on, it must be bound on the fzga-, it removes 
hernia ’. 

Jivaka-pustaka 56 v 2 (KT, x, 147) tta būra acha jaida : prramtha : hitsva 
vine: Sarkarya ‘it cures these diseases, prameha, vanksama, garkara’. In 
Suéruta vanksana- is the groin. The Khotanese word may tiras represent an 
older *vazša- or reduced grade *uzía- with added initial h-. Lirect connexion 
in meaning with Avestan fravazš 1 does not exist. 

Two other uses of a base of the same form but of different meaning are 
known. Ossetic has Dig. usqd, udsk’d, Iron tdask, plural ttrsëytd, ره که‎ 
‘shoulder’. The Digoron dual occurs in Pamjaintkt, n, 99, d duud 04 
‘on his two shoulders’. In Pam., n, 161, Dig. dztuarvasqà means ' broad- 
shouldered’ (with v, not %). The Digoron plural is in Pam.. rr, 65, sd ۵ 
(loc. plur.). The hero Soslan is fütán-uàcsk ° broad-shouldered ’.? 

Old Indian Vedic eáksas- is the ‘ breast’. 

Since it is known from Oss. Dig. stndg ‘ breast’, Iron syadg ° projection, 
breast’, Zor. Pahl. sénak ° breast’ with Avestan saéni- ‘pointed’ that the 
* breast ’ could be named as the pointed thing, it seems likely that with this 
Old Ind. vaks- and Iran. vazá- used of ‘ breast’ and ‘ shoulde- ' the Oss. Dig. 
ucst, plur. uzsttd, uxstáltà (Pam., I, 7), Iron udast, plur. wivstyta ' spit’ 
belongs as the ‘ pointed ’ tool. 

This meaning in turn leads on to Armenian vak- in vakas ° shculder garment و‎ 
vartan ‘end’, and Avestan vay- in vaydana- ' head 3 

. From a meaning ‘ pointed’ it is possible to explain also Khot. haugéa-, 
later hogg-, hausa- ‘ finger ' 4 from *fra-vas-ya- with palatalized -š- passing to -é-, 
later voiced. 

The word E 21.7 pand kaso 710546 aljsvnd? màstu käde ‘in every nook the 
ho$ía- sing most loudly’ will belong rather as *fra-vas-ya- or *fra-vaií-ya- 
to vas- ‘make sound (cry, sing, play music)’. To this msy be connected 
E 25.647 hauso in the phrase assa hamggarinds ku ne nû hauso yanindd where 
E. Leumann rendered by ‘ sound ’. If this is right the word could be *fra-vadáa- 
from vas- ‘ sound’. 

. Iranian thus knows 1. vagé-.‘ scatter (water or fire)’, 2. varš- ° grow’, 
3. vaxé- in Khot. Atisa-, 4. vazš- ‘ pointed ’, 5. رقم‎ thence vaš- ° sound’. 


li. tau- : tu- 


A series of verbs and nouns are derived from a base tau- : t&-. The meaning 
shown in all words will emerge from the comparisons. 


1 * Languages of the Saka’, n Handbuch der Orientalistik, Iv, 1, p. 139. The م‎ algo in hugs- 
‘grow’, participle Auggdia-, from vard-: uxrd-. 

a Narty Kadddytd, ed. 1946, 86.3. 

3 On váksas- WP, I, 261, 18 uncertain, but quotea an older proposal to connect vakaana-, 
váksas-, and vantsana-. On Armen. vak-, H. S. Nyberg, Hilfsbuch des Pehlevi, xt, 96. Osa. sinay, 
BSOAS, xx, 1957, 59. 

t E1471; Siddhasara 102r b; P 4089 a 2 (KBT, 20). 
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1. Ossetic tdd- : tu- occurs in verbal forms with and without preverb. 

Dig. áftàun, dftud, Iron 7161406, dftyd ° put, throw over, add, pile up, place 

upon (eggs) `. 

Dig. áftujun, Iron aftyin, aftyn ‘be placed upon, come to 1 

Dig. aun, stud, Iron tûtin, tyd ‘ spread, scatter, sow’ from *vt-tav-. 

Dig. ràtàun, ratud, Iron ratdtin, rdtyd ‘ to quilt, add lining ' from *fra-tav-. 

Dig. dntdun, dntud ‘rake hay together’ (Iron ssteyn) from *ham-tav-. 

Dig. tatindg ‘hen brooding on eggs’. 

2. Parthian wi’wny *vitàvana- ‘ distance of a bowshot ',* Armen. veuan, 
viauan. Armenian viauak ' undergarment ' and vtauat ° veil’ may also belong 
here.’ 

9. Khot. tturaka- ' cover ' of a quiver in the Turkish-Khotanese vocabulary.“ 
It can be analysed as *íura-, representing older مگ‎ or *iaura-. The text 
reads kapüha:kà, hülahd: hus turaka hame ' (Turk.) gapyaq is the cover of 
the quiver’. This connects with Old Slav. tulo- * quiver’ and with Indo-Eur. 
tu-, Note that Kafiri ASkun astar, Waigali tûr, Kati står, Prasun stor ‘ quiver ' 
belong to Sansk. dstara- ‘ covering’. Prasun has also duru-dtar ' bow and 
quiver '. 

4. Khot. ttaura- corresponds to Bud. Sansk. kudya- ° wall’ and prakdra- 
° wall ’ in the description of the magical power of passing uninjured through 
walls. Thus in E 5.38 avacchoda tsinds ttaura vasta vrant nästa cu beittä ° is the 
poetic equivalent of Mahavyutpatts 219 terahkudyam tsrahprükáram. The word 
ttaura occurs also in E 4.87 aura väte séande spate; E 6.99 02442 ddrsda ttaura 
dàiàndà; E 23.135 haudyau yd ratanyau aura päãrgyiñuvo späte viciira ; 
and E. 5.56 o ttaura tt nu ni tsindà bissä nuvaysáre vikalpe. 

D. A second Khot. tora- ‘ covering, top’ occurs in E 17.33. 

cramu ggard teüryo ratanyau jsa sumirs 

samtudrà < > 

cvi ysarrnas ttorà kye halei hà > 
The ‘four-jewelled Mount Meru’ is named in Vasubandhu's Abhidharma- 
kosa, رت‎ 50, cattiratnamayo meruh. That is, ‘as the Mount Sumeru with the 
(sides made of) four precious substances, the ocean . . . , which has a golden 
top which shines forth everywhere '. The same tora occurs in a broken passage 
in E 17.34 tta và avassarsta cvi handara tora / tiràm( y. 

In these two Khotanese words taura- and ttora- the -au-, -o- represents an 
older -ãu-, since Old Iran. -au- passed to Khot. -&-. A similar Khot. -aw-, -o- 
is familiar in Gyoysa-, @yosta-, from yauz- ‘ be agitated’, and khoys-, khauys-, 
a-khausta- from zauz- ‘move’. 

1 Va, Miller, ‘Die Sprache der Osseten ', GIP, 1, Anhang, 65 tentatively thought of pat- ‘fall’. 

* Hajjiabad inscription, edited H. 8. Nyberg, Øst og vest, 66. 

* BOAS, xvin, 1, 1966, 32. 

* BSOAS, x1, 2, 1944, 291, the text now in KT, m, 81. 

* M. Vasmer, REW, xu, 150. 


5 G. Morgenstierne, NTS, xz, 1029, 244; xv, 1849, 257, 
* JRAS, 1953, 100. 
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6. Khot. daurrjd occurs once in the Staël-Holstein text 61: viysd khiysara 
tiaurrjd 0004 stäm akhajamdas / jviha ‘in the anther of the filament of the 
lotus so unweariedly you sport ...’. Khot. viysd khīysarā represents Sansk. 
padma-kesara- ‘ filament of a lotus’. The top of the filament is formed of the 
anther within which are the pollen-sacs. The word aurrjā is thus easily 
connected with Khot. turaka- ‘ cover’. In form 86017170: may be either loc. sing. 
of *ttaurrga, with -ja from -gayà (like khargga, loc. khdrja, loan-word márga-, 
loc. märja) or a loc. sing. of ttaurrja-.1 

7. Ossetic Dig. turyd, Iron tyry ! court, forecourt, vestibule, balcony’ occurs 
in Pamjatniks, I, 5.31 4 fath’u ba adtay Bàyodeàjdn à turys ‘the apple-tree 
was in Büyodzà's court (dvor’)’. Similarly don zadeürdj tyryma rücydysty 
‘they went out from the house to the court’. Kasaev’s Ossetic-Russian 
dictionary haa tyry ‘ flight of steps, kryl'co'. Bayodza has a keyog (Pam., n, 6.5). 
The Ossetic keyog is described by J. Baddeley.? 

This turyd is formed from older *tur-ga- with -ga- suffix as in Old Pers. 
afanga- ‘stone’, Khot. samga-. The turyd as an enclosed court recalls both 
Khot. ttaura- ‘ wall’ and tturaka- ° cover’. 

Three words from Indo-Aryan can. be associated with these Iranian words. 

1. ttina-, tint-, tūņi-, tinira- ‘ quiver’ is from 9 with suffix -na- (Indo- 
aryanized -5-) or -rna-. It is then the ‘ covering ’. 

2. torana- ‘ arch, gateway ' if it is named from its being the ‘ cover, top '.? 
It will belong with Khot. &ora- ‘ top’. 

9. pratoli- ‘ gateway of a fortress’, glossed by durga-nagara-dvara-.4 

The base Indo-Iranian tav- : tu- has thus a wide range of meanings. Without 
preverb it would seem to have meant ‘ place over, upon, or around’. It is 
Indo-European by the Slavonic evidence. 

Note that Ossetic turyd as an enclosed place suggests a connexion with 
Greek rupots, Lat. turris ! tower’. 


12. zurun 


The Ossetic verb Dig. zurun ‘ to turn ’ occurs in the verse of Maliti Geuürgi 48 
kàáfgà kàfgà nizzuruncd ' they turn in the dance’. 
The Iron form to decide on the older form of Dig. zurum was not given 
in Vs. Miller's dictionary. It occurs in the translation of the Igor story 5 : 
c'az birdyau xatyd bästätyl 
sau garccyyajdu zyryd ävräyty byn 
* like grey wolf ranged over the lands, like black hawk turned below the clouds ’. 


1 The explanation attempted in Asta Major, NS, nm, 1, 1951, 37, oan thus be completed. 
Kuoi taur ' dust ’, if named as ‘ covering’, could be native or Iranian. 

2 Rugged flanks of Caucasus, 1, 147. 

5 M. Mayrhofer, Sanskrit efymological dictionary, leaves iorana- unconnected. 

* J. Ph. Vogel, ‘ The Sanskrit pratoli and its new-Indian derivatives '. JRAS, 1906, Here 
the gloss rathyt wStkhd is rejected. 

5 ۲6۵06 Igory staryl, 1856, 15, 
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This is offered to render sérymu vilkomi po zemls, ¥taymi orlomu podů oblaky. 
The one verb used is rastékasetsja ‘ rush’. 

From V. Abaev I learn that this verb zyryn is confined to Southern Iron. 

Derivative from zur-, zyr- are the words Dig. zurnd, Iron zyrn ‘ lathe "1 
The word forms the title to a poem of Epxity Tatari, beginning aztl, zil dy, 
mà rävdz zyrn. In Digoron? occurs 090286117: k'üztd zurnà-finguà °‘ with silver 
legs lathe-turned tables ’. 

To these words have been added Dig. dzurk’d, zurk'à ° trimming on shoes’ 
and dzurund künun ‘ to destroy ’.4 

Here in zurun we accordingly have a base zur- which can be the reduced 
grade to Old Iran. zvar- :zur-, Old Ind. hvar-: hur- ‘go crookedly, turn’. 
It is then connected with Iron devdr ‘ bad’ (Digoron uses layuz) from *zvar-. 
It is also in Bud. Sogd. zB'r-, Chr. 'zbr-, Avestan zbar-. 

In Dig. üezurun, àvzursta- ‘ arise’, Iron dvzdrun, with Dig. dvzard, the word 
will be different : zar-, but modified in second syllable to zur- in Digoron.® 

A picture of the Caucasian, Georgian, turner can be seen in A. Byhan, 
* Die kaukasischen Volker’, in IWusirierte Völkerkunde, ed. G. Buschan, n, 2, 
1926, 706. 


13. ttunda- 


Ossetic has in both Digoron and Iron om, on from older dm, än. This change 
is recent, Older dm and än are attested in place-names with dan, Oss. don, 
and kam, Oss. kom.® Similarly drgom ‘ open’ is represented by Abkhaz argama 
“clear, open’, Mingrel argam ‘ clear °,” where occurs older *kama-.® 

Ossetic än needs always special explanation.’ It is likely that to some 
extent the Oss. dn is due to dialect mixture, direct or by foreign middlemen. 

Unusual differences separate Dig. udrdun ‘ waggon’, lak’un ‘ troubled’, 
uezdon, jezdon ‘noble’ from Iron udrdon, làk'on, 0, 

The origin of Dig. -on, Iron -om in Dig. tson, Iron som, rájsom ‘ to-morrow ' 
from -au- is recent. The sdti- is retained in compounds Dig. sdu-dased, Iron 


1 V, Abaev, Osetinskij jazyk و‎ fol'klor, 1, 400 : zurun ° kruisi/sja '. 

2 [ron Tateratura, 10-àm k’lasdn, 1957, 87. 

3 V, Abaev, Iz osetinskogo eposa, 61, 304. 

* V, Abaev, Osetinskij jazyk + fol'klor, 1, 469, 449. 

5 TPS, 1953, 36 ff.; TPS, 1954, 152; TPS, 1955, 56 (f. ; BS0AS, xx, 3, 1958, 525. Acarya 
Limaye has called my attention to the variant between Atharvareda 10.8.0 قطني‎ jdran and the 
quotation in Mundaka upanisad 2.1 guha caram. A paralleliam of éray- ‘ mount’ and jar- can 
be seen in RV 7.72.4 ürdhvám bhánám savitd devo asred / brhád agndyah samidha jaranie. Note 
ag to zar- that T. Burrow has called attention to anujirna- translated ' followed’ in Annals of 
Oriental Research, University of Madras, xo, 1957, ' Nirvacanüni', $ 1. The word wal-dzdr, 
equivalent to wdl-àxez 'prevosrod', has been hardly suitably placed with azar ‘terror’, which 
I had carefully avoided, in V. Abaev, Ist.-éivm. slovar’ oset. jazyka, 96. 

5 Vg. Miller, ‘ Die Sprache der Osseten ', GIP, 1, Anhang, 4-5. 

* V. Abaev, Osetinski] jazyk $ fol'klor, 1, 316. 

¢ On ,سقط‎ Khot. kha- ' to open ' (in Siddhasüra 150 v 4) details elsewhere, 

? J RAS, 1958, 118, 
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sdu-dasid ‘dawn’, sdu-dàr ‘dawn’, sdu-dedvd ‘ struck in the morning’, and 
in the derivatives Dig. satimon, Iron sdtién ‘ of the morning ', Dig. Iron satima 
‘in the morning ’. The older word is in Avestan savah- ; Khot. svt ‘ to-morrow ’, 
Old Ind. eds. Possibly, however, here in som the older form had -éu-. 

Ossetic replaced Old Iran. -aun- by -un-, as in Dig. yun, Iron qun ' hair ’, 
Khot. ggtina-, Avestan gaona-. The Old Iran. -afn- is also -un- m Ossetic Dig. 
tund, Iron tyn ‘cloth’ and ‘ray’, Dig. run ‘illness’, Iron ryn. 

In Ossatic Dig. Iron koj ‘ rumour, care’ a derivation from older *hauya- 
was proposed. Old Iran. -au- gave Dig. -o-, Iron -4- as in boda Iron bud 
‘incense’. Hence the -o- of both dialects in koj needs a different explanation. 
This can be reached by assuming older -du- replaced by Oas. -o-. 

This Ossetic o in both dialects is found also before n and m. It is necessary 
to avoid the assumption that all Ossetic cases of on and om are from older 
dn and dm. 

Two Ossetic verbs tonun and dnsonun contain -au- diphthongs in their base. 

A base tun- or tu-n- is attested in two Khotanese texts. In Old Khotanese 
E 23.235 has a list of reprobated actions. It reads: 

qsatands 4411/0111 sativa 5511/11/6 ggtisto hvadanda 

ttundandd driijo hvatanda küre drstiyate nandé 
That is, ‘the beings slew one another, they ate one another’s flesh, they 
plundered, they told hes, they adopted false views ’. 

In P 2790.66 (KT, Ir, 112), an official document, certain acts are condemned. 
This reads: 

herd kina kstra padamg jada u süje hiya stūra bisà tida yudamda ° they 
destroyed the state of the country for money and caused one another’s cattle 
all to be plundered '. 

The context decides for this meaning ' plunder’ or the like.? In form the 
participle Zunda-, later ttuda-, has been formed from a present tun- with 
determinative -n- or has kept the -n- of a present stem. The Indo-European 
has the base (s)teu- with various determinatives, among them -d-. This (s)teu-d- 
occurs in Old Ind. tod- : tud- in the Rigveda todd- ‘ driving’, tuddti, tundate. 
Latin has both tundo, tumsus, tussus, tusus ‘thrust’, tuatt-, nom. tudes, 
* hammer ’, and studeo. Old Saxon has stétan. 

The Khotanese verb ttun- has developed the meaning from ' thrust, drive ' 
to ‘take away, plunder’. 

In Ossetio Dig. tonun, tund, Iron tonyn, tynd ‘ to plucl: off, tear out’ has 
further developed the meaning.® The preterite has retained the -n-. 

The second word Dig. dnsonun, dnsudt, Iron dssonyn, ssonyn, ssyd ‘ thrust ' 
has no -n- in the preterite. 

Khotanese has a verbal base sun- : sva- (where sva- is a normal later form 
from *suta-). This is in the Stddiasdra 153 v 4: tye askhavysa [à va detadard], 

1 BSOAS, xxi, 3, 1958, ۰ 


4 E. Leumann in E gave the word doubtfully the meaning of Sansk. tudois. 
5 Va. Miller, Osehnakie etjudy, 111, 150, gave tan-, unsuitable in meaning. 
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balohaita fiustafig, kujsavifia rrümfia sunàfiq u padajsáfía ‘ its top [or of devadaru] 
is to be fastened in a cloth, it is to be thrown into sesame oil, and is to be burnt '. 
The Tibetan reads siw -buhi thor-to ras-kyis dkris-te, til mar-gyi nan-du smyugs-la 
bsregs-te. The Sanskrit original is short: pradtpya catla-tadad. 

A second case of the verb is in ibid. 155 r 1 padánafia syandiiq ۰ 
Here Tibetan has only bsregs-pa. In 155 r 5 haysgvà syamáfiq corresponds to 
Tibetan snar blugs-na. Here sya- has been written for su- (-ya- for -u- is familiar 
in sthyapa- for sthüpa- ‘ stipa-’ in KT, n, 107, 168, 171). 

The meaning of sun- can be found from the Tibetan. Here smyugs-la 
is the equivalent of beug-pa which renders Sansk. niksipta- ‘thrown into’. 
Tib. blugs-pa is ' pour’. 

A compound with b5-! occurs in P 2893.98 (KT, Ir, 86): niyakd ahauds- 
vàrrjà bymdA biisvatia u bidat hà hamaysa 3 Shard parkündfià ‘ the butter is to be 
placed upon a gourd leaf and upon it is to be sprinkled the . . . sugar’. 

The preterite occurs in two passages. In P 2024.41 (KT, n, 78) occurs 
Siyd poatcam jsa 38 yadama svaudi ° we put on the yalma-raincoat with white 
pvascá- ^. P 2024.46 has cu müsakava yaragaka svauda; the word misakava 
may be connected with Zor. Pahlavi and New Pers. musk ‘the musk deer '. 
The yaragaka is Turkish yaryag ‘ pelt’. 

From these passages Khotanese has presents sun-, büsva- and preterite 
sva- from *suta-. 

In the Avesta older š- and čy- fell together. Hence a word Avestan šav- : šu- 
may conceal two older words. In Yasna 9.32 yewhe frafravatte mand yaba 
awram vato.sitem ° whose mind tosses like a wind-driven cloud’ the active sense 
of šūta- would better suit Khot. sun- than syav- ‘go’. In Vid. 2.10 avwisvat 
‘he drove on’, and with separated preverb in verse 38 the same šu- may 
be used.4 

It is now clear that these words offer a good interpretation of Ossetic 
dnsonun ‘thrust’ and allied meanings. 

Since words expressing forced motion yield verbs indicating ‘ put, throw, 
send, shoot, speed’ it is reasonable to cite here Lit. fáwju, &dute, Lett. faut 
‘shoot, move quickly ’ from an Indo-European skeu-, if this is a by-form to 
kseu- aa we find sku- in Lett. skuju, shit, Lit. sku-t- in skùtu, sküsti, compared 
with kseu- in Greek £Uw ° shave’. 

There remains to mention the Rigvedic word ksondyo in 10.22.9 where 


1 bë- with u as pü- in piifeita, pihamjakd, vii- in vūmüva. In a basic syllable bigs- from older 


baxd-. 

4 The word hamaysé is not explained. By etymology it could mean ‘ crushed small’ from 
*fra-mazaka- (assuming that here Sikard is plural) from maz- (BSOAS, xxi, 3, 1958, 523) like 
Lit. má£as ‘small’. 

3 The word praicd-, precd- has not yet been explained. A word of similar form is hambeca- 
‘summary ', older participle Aambirsia-, hambista- ‘ combined’. The word yadama is Turkish 
yalma. For the meaning note Avestan vark- ‘ pull; wear’, and the similar Baltic velk-. 

* This would improve upon the explanation in H. W. Bailey, Zoroastrian problems, 220, 224. 

* The attempt to find in dnsonun the word san-, sán- ' rise, raise’ is hardly satisfactory for 
the meaning, see V, Abaev, Ist.-ttim, slovar’ oset. jazyka, s.v. 
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Indra's followers are so called. Since the Marütas are probably intended it 
will be another allusion to their violence. The word ksoní- here may mean 
‘impetuous 1 

It has been pointed out earlier that Ossetic has words fror1 a base gav- : gu- 
‘to grow’. Dig. yom, Iron qom ' adult’ fita here. The same form in adjectival 
use ‘ capable ' may arise through ‘ grown up to’ and so capable. It occurs also 
at the end of compounds: Pam., n, 5 ydzunyon fdcanca ‘ mogli uže igrat’’. 

Dig. yom, Iron qom, plur. qomid, has also the meaning ‘herd’. It occurs 
also in many compounds as Dig. yom-xeznd, Iron gom-aizan ‘ pasture for herds’. 
A derivative *gduma- ‘ growing animals’ would well connect this word. 

In Ossetic tke loan-word som, plur. somta ‘ rouble’ corresponds to Arabic 
şum, sing. swmh (Ibn Battüta) and Italian sommo.? 


14. 9 

The Ossetic word Dig. tellag, Iron tyllag ° corn, grain, seed, crop ’ is a frequent 
word. With scffüx occurs tiläggun lag (Iron Adamon Sfdldystád, v, 167) ; 
iyllagdzyn az ‘year with abundant crop’. The phrase gdzdyg tyllag ‘rich 
crop ' has been roted in a newspaper. Baydrats Sozur 70 reads à mosmá fazzdg 
tillag ku wasta ‘he brought the autumn harvest to his threshing-floor '. 
Similarly we find ibid. 129 md ualdzag kardaggun, mad faezig tllaggun ‘my 
spring abounding in grass, my autumn full of harvest’. 

The Dig. -i-, Iron -y- normally represents an Old Iran. -s-. There are a few 
cases where this vowel has replaced an older -u- as in Dig. mistä ' mouse ', 
Tron myst. If -4- :8 here assumed to be the older Iranian it is possible to compare 
tillag with the Rigvedic tílvila- ‘ rich, fertile’ used in 5.62.7 of a field: bhadré 
ksétre ntmata tilvde và / sanéma mádhvo ddhigartyasya. 

The denominstive verb occurs in RV 7.78.5 : tilvilayddhvam usaso vibhatir. 

With this tH- the Old Indian tild-s ‘ sesame seed ’, taila-m ‘ oil’ could belong 
with specialized meaning, as Old Indian dhands has given Marathi dhdn ' rice ' 
through dhanyd-. 


ADDENDA 


Addenda to BSC.AS, xxr, 3, 1958, 522 ff. 

p. 522. The Sansk. abhyanga-udvartana-snatra is rendered in N 119.14 
by abyamga usbratemdie ysnánà. This is then another verb to express ' rough 
treatment ’ In massage. 

Pašto Waziri gurmat ‘ blow with the fist’ is explained (G. Morgenstierne, 
EVP, 24) as *anguri-must-. If it is replaced by *anguri-masti- the same 
mašta- would have survived here. 

Chorasmian has m'zd ‘broke’, mtyk ‘broken’, mt-zyyx ‘with broken 


1 This word kgonf needs full treatment elsewhere. 
* BSOAS, xxz, 8, 1958, 527. 
? H. Yule, Marco Polo, xi, 488 ; Vs. Miller, Osetinsko-Russko-Nemeckij slovar’, s.v. som. 
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horns’. Turfan Parthian has "mit ‘ broken’ in bin’n ’mšt ' the branches are 
broken ', see W. B. Henning, Z.V. Togan'a armağan, 435; A. Ghilain, Essa: sur 
la langue parthe, 99, 118. 

p. 523. Interesting as a parallel to p. 023 is Cešen kagjar, Ingus kagdar 
‘to break’, Batsbi kak’e ° small, fine’, quoted NTS, xu, 1942, 117. 

p. 525. Support for the connexion of Ossetic mäst, mäst ‘sorrow, anger’ 
with mašta- can be seen in the Alanian loan-word məšť in the Dargwa phrase : 
nab hu moist" wilzulrs * you cause me pain’ (cited in K. Bouda, Abhandlungen 
f.d. Kunde d. Morgenlandes, xxu, 4, 1937, p. 28, note). Here št will be the 
older sound excluding st. 

p. 528. The gad ‘ club’ of Greater Bundahtán 138.2 corresponds to Zàtspram 
6.13 vazr. 

To gahas ‘ shaft of arrow’ add Old Khot. ggetha ' timber, Sansk. kastha- ' 
in the Suvarnabhasa 24 v 4. In Kha 0012 a, 135 v 4 (KTB, 11) ggeha is likely 
to be the same word (for -ex- and -e- note Eseinu and kgenu ‘six’ gen. plural). 
For the derivation of gahaa-, note Zor. Pahl. éopakán (Husrau ut rétak-é 12) 
‘° polo-stick ° from čöp ‘ wood, stick’, New Pers. &ób ‘log, wood, tree, staff, 
mace’; with suffix ¢ébah ‘wand, walking-stick ; white poplar’; 72 
* polo-stick °. The Kàrnàmak has 0 

p. 530. Kharosthi Dharmapada has aseyana- (B 31, BSOAS, x1, 3, 1945, 493). 

p. 539. With häysa- compare Oss. Dig. zizd, Iron vyz ‘veil, net’, 0 
‘membrane’, Dig. atzin, Iron zyzyn ' bag, knapsack, sack’. The meanings 
could all derive from a basic ' hide ۰ 
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HE frst traveller who brought copies of Pahlavi inscriptions to Europe 
was Carsten Niebuhr. On 2 March 1765, he arrived at Shiraz, and on 
13 March he went to Persepolis. In its surroundings he sojorrned till 7 April, 
almost every day visiting its ruins and the monuments of Naqš-i Rajab and 
Naq&-i Rustam, all of which he describes very minutely (Retseaeschretbung nach 
Arabien und ancern umliegenden Ländern, x, Copenhagen, 1778, 121-63). In 
the ruins of Persepolis he found and copied the Old Persian inscriptions on 
which Grotefend, in 1802, based the first decipherment of the Fersian cuneiform 
script. At Nags. Rajab he copied three short inscriptions, each in two Pahlavi 
versions and a Greek translation, of the Sasanian kings Ardashir I, Shapur I, 
and Hormizd و‎ and at Naqš-i Rustam the left corner, the tails of 23 very long 
lines, of a Pahlavi inscription which he could not identify &; all. The short 
inscriptions, together with two kindred inscriptions of Shapur II and Shapur III 
at Taq-i Bostan, were deciphered by Silvestre de Bacy (Mémoires sur diverses 
antiquités de la Perse, Paris, 1793), who thus initiated the Pahlavi palaeography. 
Carsten Niebuhr and Silvestre de Sacy have a claim to be called the fathers 
of this branch of Oriental research. 

The fragment of the Naqš-i Rustam inscription had nothing to tell the 
learned world, and no wonder. Being a fragment of a fragment. it could yield 
no coherent text, a fact of which Niebuhr himself gave warning, and the 
drawing, made quite mechanically and probably in a hurry, geve no chance of 
identifying single words. It showed a bewildering jumble of irregular and 
deformed letters, which defied every approach and which even 70-day, with full 
knowledge of this part of the inscription, we have some diffic.lty to identify. 
It is astonishing that Niebuhr, otherwise a sharp-eyed observer, was 0 
unsuccessful in grasping the character of this alphabet, whic is, as we now 
know the inscripoion, very clear, sharp-cut, and elegant. N. .د‎ Westergaard, 
who visited the p'ace in April 1843 and copied out what is visib.e of the inscrip- 
tion, had quite another eye for its palaeographical peculiarities ; his drawing, 
which E. W. West published in Indian Anttquargy, x, 1881 (long after Wester- 
gaard’s death), is a wonder of accuracy and elegance. Anyhow, this fragment 
offered no proper starting-point for further studies. More revarding was the 
material supplied by the inscriptions on Sasanian coins, which was first studied 
by Sur W. Ouseley (1801) and O. Tychsen (1808-13) and then, with decisive 
results, by Longpérier (1840), Dorn and Justus Olshausen (1843); and, above 
all, the mavzerial supplied by the two cave inscriptions at Hajjiabàd, discovered 
in 1818 by Sir Robert Ker Porter. In the 1830’s these were copied by Henry 
Rawlinson, and Ephraim Stannus took a plaster cast of the Arsacid version 
and the upper lines of the Sasanian version, which he published in 1835. In 
1843 Westergaard visited the cave and made a copy, and utilizing another copy 
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made several years earlier by E. Norris he published the inscriptions as an 
appendix to his edition of the Bundahtén (1851), but without transliteration 
and translation. In the years 1854-70 these inscriptions were eagerly studied 
by M. Haug and E. W. West, who published several transliterations, transla- 
tions, and commentaries. Both transliterations and translations were defective 
and missed the essential points, but some fundamental philological facts were 
correctly analysed. In 1840-1 the painter E. Flandin and the architect P. Coste, 
members of a French political mission to Persia, visited Persepolis and its 
surroundings and made drawings of the monuments. They also paid attention 
to the written documents and copied out the inscriptions of Hajjiabad, the 
mutilated inscription of Naqš-i Rustam and, a great novelty, the long and 
almost intact inscription at Naqš-i Rajab, incidentally mentioned by Ouseley 
in his Travels n Persia in 1810, 1811, 1812, but copied out by them for the 
first time. They published their results in the sumptuous work Voyage en 
Perse (1851) ; the inscriptions are found in the Alas, vol. rv. Unfortunately, 
the authors had not been in the least prepared for working on Pahlavi inscrip- 
tions, they had no inkling of the matter, and they seem to have totally ignored 
all predecessors in this field. From a philological point of view their work was 
exceedingly disappointing, and their drawings have never furthered Pahlavi 
research in any way. The present writer remembers with melancholy the weeks 
he wasted in his youth on vain efforts to extort a meaning from the Naqš-ı 
Rajab inscription as given in the drawing of Flandin and Coste. Nowadays, 
since we possess reliable reproductions, their drawings may be of some use 
in isolated cases, in Bo far as their quite mechanical rendering of the signs now 
and then provides a hint confirming or excluding an uncertain reading. 

One single attempt was made to utilize the materials collected by Flandin 
and Coste, but this attempt could only be a sad failure, the more so as it was 
made by a mere amateur in Pahlavi. In 1868 there appeared in London a very 
learned book by Edward Thomas, Karly Sassantan inscriptions, seals and coins 
(originally published in JRAS), in which all the inscriptions known up to that 
time are dealt with: the Hajjiabad inscriptions, on the basis of all previous 
copies, and the Naq&-i Rustam and 8208-1 Rajab inscriptions, on the basis of 
the drawings of Flandin and Coste. The author’s readings, translations, and 
historical comments are best passed over in silence; nevertheless, his book is 
interesting, and still of some use. Firstly, it sums up all the previous explora- 
tions and researches and gives ample bibliographical references, so it is still 
worth consulting from this point of view. Secondly, it is in this book that 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, in a letter addressed to the author and quoted by the 
latter $n extenso, announced his discovery of the Paikuli monument and inscrip- 
tion and described its site. He had first seen it in 1836, and in 1844 he had paid 
a lengthy visit to it and copied out 33 inscribed blocks which had fallen from 
the crumbled walls. These copies he left to Thomas, who thus was the first to 
publish fragments of this famous inscription—how imperfectly, needs no 
description. In fact, however, he read a few words correctly, but having not 
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mastered the elements of Pahlavi he could make nothing more out of the 
fragments. 

' The invention and development of photography seemed to open new 
prospects of reproducing monuments and inscriptions in a way more reliable 
than was possible through drawing. The first attempt, howaver, to use this 
invention on Pahlavi inscriptions proved a failure, owing to unelaborated 
technique. In the 1870's Dr. F. C. Andreas made an archaeological expedition 
to Persia, accompanied by Dr. F. Stolze who was & photographer and photo- 
graphed the monuments and inscriptions. The splendidly ilhstrated work in 
which they laid down their results (Persepolis, Berlin, 1882) contains photo- 
graphs of the Hajjiabad, the Naqë-i Rustam, and the Naq&-i Rejab inscriptions, 
together with the two inscriptions from Persepolis—but all next to useless. 
Very little can be seen on them. Fortunately, the plates were saved and decades 
later, treated with improved methods, yielded better results. 

After this work there followed a long silence as regards Pah_avi inscriptions, 
until the epoch-making achievements of Ernst Herzfeld. The two visits he 
paid to Paikuli, in 1911 and 1913, inaugurated a new era in tke exploration of 
the Pahlavi inscriptions. On these visits he took copies and squeezes of 100 
inscribed blocks of the fallen walls, and having recovered the drawings of 
Rawlinson he started reconstructing the two versions of the Pa:kuli inscription, 
‘after the manner of a child’s puzzle’, as Rawlinson put it. However full of 
gaps his series of inscribed blocks was, and however fragmenta-7 the inscription 
which he patched up of them, it is undeniable that he succeeded in tracing 
the main lines of the contents, and thus regained one of the most important 
documents of Sasanian history. The magnificent work, Paths, Berlin, 1924, 
in which he published the resulta of his efforts, is not, however, devoted only 
to the Paikuli inscription ; it is in fact the beginning of a Corres enscripttonum 
Irantcarum. Besides a fine set of seals, the following are reuroduced, trans- 
literated, and translated: the Pahlavi document from Avromen (Hewraman), 
discovered in 1913 and brought to the British Museum, ther reproduced in 
1915 (by Minns, together with corresponding Greek documents, in Journal of 
Hellenistic Studtes, xxv) t; the inscriptions of Hajjiabad, the zwo inscriptions 
of Persepolis, the small inscriptions of Taq-i Bostan ; and laa; but not least, 
the 8208-1 Rajab inscription, which was here for the first tim» transliterated 
and translated in a reasonable, if still perfectible, manner. Sore extracts from 
the damaged Nag-i Rustam inscription are also given. This additional inscrip- 
tional material he had studied with the aid of photographs which had been 
developed by new methods from the old plates of Stolze. _t is a splendid 
testimony to the progress of photographic technique that the Naq’-i Rajab 
inscription, a jumble of shadowy and incoherent strokes on Stolza’s photograph, 
could be forced to deliver its secret in this way. The chapter ' Essay on Pahlavi’ 


1 Thirty-six years ago, the present writer published a transliteration anc translation of this 
document in Le Mond: Orienial, xvu, 1923—fairly correct in the essentials, out wanting much 
correction in details, 
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in Patkuli is an essential achievement; the glossary is throughout pioneer 
work. 

When Paskul: appeared Herzfeld was back in Persia, where he had a long 
stay from 1923 to 1925. His ‘ Reisebericht * in ZDMG, Lxxx, 1926, informs us : 
that he revisited Paikuli and took squeezes of 30 more inscribed blocks of 
the fallen walls ; that he took photographs and squeezes of the Pahlavi inscrip- 
tions already known; and that he discovered several new inscriptions, the most 
important of which were one on an old Sasanian bridge near Firizabad and 
one, the longest of all known Pahlavi inscriptions, at Sar-Ma&had in the neigh- 
bourhood of Farrashband. His journey was, however, very rich in archaeological 
and epigraphical discoveries from older epochs of Iranian history which 
attracted his interest more than the Pahlavi inscriptions. He eventually left 
Pahlavi, and published nothing more in this field. The Paikul: blocks which 
he had discovered, and which in his opinion would restore the inscription 
almost entirely, remained unpublished. C. J. Edmonds, the British officer 
who arranged Herzfeld's journey to, and stay at, Paikuli in 1923, declares in 
1957 in his book Kurds, Turks and Arabs (pp. 165-6) that he does not know 
what has become of these copies. I met Herzfeld in 1928, and on this occasion 
and in the subsequent few years he handed over to me some of his Pahlavi 
inscription materials. Thus I possess: (1) photographs of the Hajjiabad 
inscriptions, together with his drawings of them; (2) photographs of the 
Persepolis inscriptions, together with his drawings; (3) a photograph of the 
inscription on the bridge near Firüzabad, together with his drawing made 
after the photograph ; (4) a corrected proof-sheet of the inscription of Naqš-i 
Rajab, with a great many improved readings as against the edition in Patkuli ; 
(D) his copy on writing-paper of the Sar-Ma&had, the Naqš-i Rustam, and the 
Naqë-i Rajab inscriptions, the Sar-Mashad taken as the chief text and the two 
others placed beneath it line by line and word by word ; (6) his copy, written 
on canvas with indian ink, size 102 x 754 cm., of the Sar-Maáhad inscription, 
reconstructed with the aid of the Naqš-i Rustam and the end of the Naqš-i 
Rajab, supplemented words and letters being in red. Evidently this copy is 
later than the copy on writing-paper, for it contains several improvements of 
the reading. It is important that he made these copies of the Kartér inscrip 
tions before the one on Ka‘bey-i Zarádust was known. The publication of this 
material, as far as unpublished, he reserved for himself, so I could only use it 
for my private studies. In the 1930’s our ways parted, and divergencies in 
scientific matters led to a rupture which I deeply deplore. During the war 
1 lost contact with him, and I never met him again. Now that he is long since 
gone, his plans having remained unrealized, I think I can best justify the 
confidence by which he once honoured me by making free use, to the profit of 


1 However, during the International Congress of Orientaliste at Munich, 1957, we were 
informed by Professor Richard N. Frye that these new materials on Paikuli are preserved in 
the Herzfeld archives in the Freer Gallery, Washington, D.C. (v. Akten des vierundzwanzigsten 
Internationalen Orientalisten-Kongresses, Munchen, 1957, 1959, 460). 
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Pahlavi research, of the legacy which he left behind him and of which I have 
become the custodian. I may mention that I published a new transliteration 
and translation (into Swedish) of the Hajjiabad inscription in the Jubilee 
volume dedicated to Arthur Christensen (Ost og vest, København, 1945), utilizing 
to a certain degree Herzfeld's material to elucidate previous reproductions. 
The exeavations made in Persepolis by the Oriental Institute of Chicago, 
under the direction of Dr. Erich F. Schmidt, brought to light in 1936, on the 
lowermost layers of the walls of the so-called Ka‘bey-i Zarādušt, the mighty 
trilingual (Parthian, Middle Persian, and Greek) inscription of King Shapur I, 
and in 1939, beneath the Middle Persian text of Shapur, the Middle Persian 
inscription of the high priest Kartér. These sensational discoveries mark 
a turning-point in Pahlavi research. The fully preserved texts of Shapur’s 
Parthian version and Kartér’s inscription give us at last the long-desired 
opportunity of studying the Arsacid and the Sasanid official languages on 
coherent and integral texts of considerable length. We are no longer restricted, 
for the history of the feats of Kartér, to resorting to the badly damaged and 
tantalizing Naqš-i Rustam and Sar-Mashad inscriptions, the first half of which 
is identical with the KZ inscription. Unfortunately the last half, extremely 
important as testimony of Persian religious belief, is wanting in the KZ version, 
and thus remains for us in its fragmentary state. The KZ inscriptions are 
incomparable historical documents, and are calculated to effect 2 revolution 
in our knowledge of the early Sasanian empire and its dealings with the Roman 
empire. They have been edited, together with the Naqš-i Rajab inscription, 
by M. Sprengling, Third century Iran, Sapor and Kartir, Chicago, 1955, with 
transhterations, translations, historical comments, and splendid photographs. 
In this century so many new Iranian inscriptions, both Old Persian, Pahlavi, 
and archaic New Persian, have come to light that it has become more and more 
urgent to bring all the material together in & Corpus, as has been done with the 
Latin, Greek, and Semitic inscriptions. This is just what hes been begun 
in the series Corpus inscriptionum Irantcarum.! The prime mover of this 
enterprise was His Excellency Sayyid Hasan Taqizadeh, himself known by all 
Orientalists a3 an outstanding scholar in the Iranian field; it is thanks to 
his living interest, his encouragement and active support, that it has been 
possible to start realizing such a far-reaching project. In August 1954, at 
the International Congress of Orientalists at Cambridge, an association of 
scholars came into being for the publication of Iranian inseriptions in the 
Corpus inscriptionum. Iranicarum; it is published through an international 
committee with His Excellency 8. H. Taqizadeh as Honorary President and 


1 Corpus inscriptionum Iranicarum. Edited by an international committee. London: Lund 
Humphries & Co., Ltd. Part III. Pahlavi inscriptions. Vol. II. Private inscriptions of the classical 
period. Plates. Portfolio I: plates i-azw. The inscription of Sar-Mashad, edited by W. B. Henning. 
1955.—Portfolio I1 : plates zxv-ælviii. The inscription of Naqf-5 Rustam (1-48), edited by W. B. 
Henning. 1957. 

— — Vol. IV, Ostraca, and Vol. V, Papyri. Plates. Portfolio I: plates 29, Osiraca and 
papyri, edited by J. de Menasce. 1957. 
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Professor W. B. Henning as chairman. The financial means have been bestowed 
: by His Imperial Majesty the Shahanshah of Iran, the Imperial Iranian Govern- 
ment, His Highness Mehdi Khuli Hedayat Mokhber os-Saltaneh, and UNESCO ; 
contributions have also been given by the University of London. The Corpus 
is calculated to comprise the following parta: Part 1, Old Persian inscriptions ; 
Part TI, Inscriptions of the Seleuctd and Parthian period and of Eastern Iran 
and Central Asta; Part m, Pahlavi inscriptions ; Part rv, Persian ۵۵ 
down to the beginning of the Safavid period. Publication has begun with Part ILI, 
Vol. Ir, Private inscriptions of the classical period, of which 48 plates have 
appeared, comprising the Sar-Ma&had inscription and the upper half of the 
Naqé- Rustam, and Vols. Iv and v, Ostraca and papyri, of which 24 plates 
have appeared, comprising 191 ostraca inscribed with the Pahlavi cursive 
script, all except one from the collection discovered by Herzfeld at Varamin 
in 1924 (nos. 192-8 are in a script very different from cursive Pahlavi and still 
unidentified ; no. 199 is an earthen plate probably from the excavations at 
Nippur, the script being clearly cursive Pahlavi), and 59 papyri or scraps of 
papyri, all from Egypt and all, except a few, badly damaged. The editor of 
the inscriptions is Professor Henning ; the editor of the ostraca and the papyri 
is Father J. de Menasce. 

For the reproduction of the big inscriptions the latex impression method 
has been used. In his preface to the Sar-Mashad portfolio, Professor Henning 
vividly describes the enormous difficulties which were connected with the work 
on this inscription, but; which were overcome thanks to the favours of leading 
personalities and the intrepidity of & simple Persian workman. One can never 
cease wondering what motives may have induced the high priest to choose 
places so remote and so difficult of access as Naqš-i Rustam and Sar-Mashad 
for proclaiming his grand achievements and his honours. Perhaps the explana- 
tion is to be found in the last part of the inscription, which describes the mighty 
vision from beyond by which Karter attained certitude as to the fundamental 
religious questions. Nag’-i Rustam was the ancient burial-place of the 
Achaemenids, and the place of the Sar-MaShad inscription seems to be, of its 
kind, as wild and gloomy as Dante's selva oscura/ché la diritta via era smarrita ; 
both would seem to be proper places for supernatural revelation. The bad 
habit of the Sasanians of writing their inscriptions in uninterrupted lines running 
from the one end of the vast writing-surface to the other is an unfortunate 
deterioration as against the Old Persian writing in columns, in conformity to 
old Akkadian tradition, and has been disastrous to the inscriptions, which have 
lost much more than would otherwise have been the case, one single crack in the 
rock or relatively small local damage on the surface being sufficient to derange 
or spoil the whole context. 

The squeezes of the Sar-MaShad inscription, taken with so much labour, 
are و‎ real success and render wonderfully what is still visible, even very faint 
traces and shadows of letters. The upper left corner has apparently not been 
covered by the latex at all. Herzfeld saw at the end of 1. 1 (supplemented words 
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and letters between square brackets): shpwh[ry MRK n MERC krty] HW YTN ; 
at the end of 1. 2: [štjry ‘L; at the end of 1.3: w'[hr]m[ny w SYDnLB...] 
YHWWNt. The passage that follows in the KZ inscription, ll. 2-3: 7 
"ndy .... BYDWN, existing in the NaqS-i Rustam, is wanting in the Sar- 
Mašhad inscription, which takes up the thread again with the words wgty 
pthstry wm'tgd'n. These words must consequently have begun l. 4. The 
first discernible letters on 1. 4 being Ktr[y w]m'. .. , the right edge of the inscription 
must have been eight letters (wgty p'th) farther to the right, about 10$ cm. 
from the right edge of the plate. Some of the subsequent lines seem even to 
have begun still farther to the right. Perhaps more could be done to bring out 
the right edge, at least in its uppermost part. By the way, the more I study 
the present photographs the more I admire the sharp eyes and the keen observa- 
tion of Herzfeld. His copy, though not without mistakes, is, as a pioneer work, 
an imposing achievement. 

The Naqš-i Rustam inscription is unsurpassed for the elegance of its script, 
which is a real pleasure to the eye. The photographs of she squeezes are 
brilliant, and do full justice to its beauty. The portfolio is introduced by a 
photograph of the upper part of Westergaard's drawing in 1843, so we can 
ourselves judge of its superb qualities. Only the first half of the inscription is 
given in this portfolio. lt is not so badly preserved, and completed on many 
points the Sar-Mashad inscription (now both are superseded by the KZ inscrip- 
tion). The last half seems to be worse, to judge from the photograph which 
Sprengling has appended to his edition of the Kartér inscriptions. Let us 
hope, however, that the next portfolio, containing the latex impressions of the 
last half, will bring us good news. 

In dealing with a passage of the KZ inscription of Karter, the editor says 
in his preface that this inscription stands immediately below the Pahlavi 
version of the Great Inscription of Shapur I. This is a mistake: it stands 
below the Middle Persian (Sasanian) version, as is clear from the description 
of Sprengling, v. AJSL, nvm, 1940, 197-8," 

I think all users of these portfolios would have been thankful for one or 
two lines about the geographical situation of the inscriptions. 

As to the ostraca and papyri, not much can be said about them in the 
present state of Pahlavi research. These documents will probably have to 
wait long for deciphering and interpretation. Sooner or later, however, Pahlavi 
students will have to take up work on them, continuing the preliminary 
researches of Olaf Hansen and the editor, J. de Menasce himself, and then they 
will be thankful to Father de Menasce for the labours he has bestowed on 
collecting and classifying this material. 


[+ There is actually no disagreement here; for ‘Pahlavi’ in my usage means precisely 
Middle Persian (Sasanian)’. W. B. H.] 


THE BACTRIAN INSCRIPTION 
By W. B. HENNING | 


HE long-awaited Greek-letter inscription discovered, on 6 May 1957, by 
the Délégation Archéologique Frangaise en Afghanistan in the course of 
their excavations at ‘Surkh-Kotal’, the ancient Bagolango,! has now been 
made public by M. André Maricq under the title of ‘ La grande inscription de 
Kaniska et l'étéo-tokharien, l'ancienne langue de la Bactriane’, JA, coxLvi, 
4, 1958, 345440. It is wonderfully well-preserved and, once one gets accus- 
tomed to the somewhat barbaric forms of certain letters, offers not the slightest 
difficulty to the reading. The difficulties lie elsewhere : this is the first sub- 
stantial, and at the same time readable, document of the Iranian language 
once spoken in Bactria and, appropriately to a text in an unknown language, 
is Slow in yielding its meaning to the scholar, who inevitably has to be guided 
partly by often contradictory internal evidence, partly by uncertam comparisons 
with related languages. All those devoted to Central Asian history and 
languages will be grateful to M. Maricq for his painstaking work and for his 
unselfishness in publishing this superb monument before being able to submit 
more than & partial interpretation. 

The language of the inscription occupies an intermediary position between 
Pashto and Yidgha-Munji on the one hand, Sogdian, Khwarezmian, and 
Parthian on the other: it is thus in its natural and rightful place in Bactria ; 
this is also the opinion expressed by M. Maricq (pp. 395 sqq.). It would then 
be best to call it Bactrian. Such a long time has passed since that term fell 
into disuse, as the name of the Avestan language, that it is available again ; 
there is no reason why we should avoid it. Surprisingly, M. Maricq prefers 
étéo-tokharten as the name of the new language, largely on the ground that 
in much later times (eleventh century) al-Beruni used Tokharian (iuyariy in 
Arabic) for the dialect spoken in Bactria, then called T'uyáristán. We cannot 
well follow al-Beruni’s example and simply say Tokharian; for that would 
increase the great confusion already associated with that term. Yet, having 
some authority in its favour, it could be defended, while ééo-tokharien seems 
inappropriate altogether; for it implies a claim, not made by M. Maricq 
himself nor indeed tenable,’ that the new language is that of the genuine 
Téxapor (as against the people of QaraSahr), who, coming from Kan-su, 
conquered Bactria in the second century 8.0. and caused that country to be 
renamed. ‘The invaders, as is so often the case, adopted the native language 
1n the course of time ; 15 is possible, even probable, that they imported some 


1 ef. BSOAS, xvin, 2, 1956, 366 aq. 
* This issue of the Journal Asiatique reached London on 16 October 1959. 
> An intruding language (even if ıt was also an Iranian one by origin) would not fall so neatly 
in position. 
VOL. XINI. PART I. 4* 
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words into 16 from their own form of speech, and such words could indeed be 
properly called étéo-tokharien. 

It is not at ali likely that the inscription, as M. Maricq believes and already 
suggests by the title of his publication, can be attributed to Kaniska (I). 
True, his name 13 mentioned in the opening sentence, as that of the founder 
of the sanctuary ; and no other royal name occurs. Yet, if we consider the 
contents of the inscription ! as a whole, we can hardly fail to get the impression 
that it was set up a long time after Kaniska's death. We may not yet be able 
to produce a full translation, but the general drift of its message seems clear : 
after its foundation by Kaniska, the sanctuary fell into disrepair and was 
abandoned, until in the ksuna-year 31 one Nokonzoko, a high official, came 
there and repaired and adorned the place; three other officials, of equal rank, 
were associated with Nokonzoko's work; the inscription itself was ° written ’, 
i.e. composed, by Mihraman and Burzmihrpuhr, who signed it and caused their 
heraldic devices 2 to be incised after their names. 

The purpose of the inscription, therefore, is to celebrate Nokonzoko's 
restoration ; we shall hardly go wrong if we take it that it was by his orders 
that the inscription was written. It mentions at some length his devotion 
to the king (lines 7-9); there is a similar phrase about him and his three 
colleagues at the end (lines 23-24). As the king’s name is stated in neither 
passage, one would assume that the then ruling king is meant, the only one 
whose name may be taken for granted. The ksuna-year 3 31 is mentioned merely 
incidentally, as the year in which Nokonzoko ‘came here’ (ado ayado). 
It has caused great perplexity to M. Maricq; the latest year attested for 
Kaniska being 23, he advances two hypotheses (p. 384 sq.) : either that Kaniska 
continued to live in Bactria beyond 23, leaving the rule of Gandhara and 
India to others ; or that the era of the inscription differs from that universally 
used in monuments belonging to the period of the Kaniska dynasty. Once 
we have recognized that the inscription was not set up by Kaniska at all, we 
can dispense with such cumbrous hypotheses. Its date is 31 + x, in the early 
part of Huviska’s reign. 

In his chapter ‘La destination du sanctuaire’ (pp. 368-72) M. Maricg 
has laid stress on certain words in the opening lines which he renders as ‘ un 
sanctuaire apvelé Dieu, Roi Kaniska’: Before we can discuss this translation, 
which is a priort improbable, we have to consider some problems of orthography 
and word-division. The first point to be noticed is the apparent absence of 
affricates, see Maricq, p. 401. A Middle Iranian language lacking affricates or 


1 It ia to be regretted that M. Marioq has not supplied a summary of the contents. 

' 8 As far مد‎ I see. M. Marioq has not alluded in his article to these interesting monograms, 
whioh are personal or family devices of the kind called tamya by some scholars (in Western 
Iran, where shey were exoeedingly common in Sassanian times, they were known as nisin). 

3 ie.regnal year; the ordinary word for ' year’ may ocour in Fragment G of the inscription 
pariétale : capA[o], see Curiel, JA, coxurr, 2, 1954, 191 (the last letter is unfortunately in doubt و‎ 
it might be cap3[o]). 
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sounds representing the ancient affricates, particularly č, is frankly impossible. 
In Bactrian, as in certain related languages, e.g. Pashto and Khwarezmian, 
the ancient palatal affricates (č, 7) probably became dental affricates (c, 7) : 
in Greek script these could well be represented by o and 2; they might even 
have developed further to s and z (as happened in some Pashto dialects). 
The inscription does indeed contain words in which o = Old Ir. č; none of 
them has been recognized by M. Maricq. For example, aco ' from ’, lines 4, 5, 
etc., from haóa, which may be part of the compound acackoyuo 17, possible 
*hačāī-skamba ‘ buttressed’; $opBapoo 2 ‘ at first’, cf. the Sogd. suffix -¢(y) 
beside -tyk, and Bogd. ’primtyk ; oo line 1, and perhaps مقامه‎ 2 = ado with 
prefixed aco ‘from’, = ‘which, what’, the neuter relative-interrogative 
combined with the particle familiar from Sogdian (’)éw-ZY, &wi(y) ; it forms 
a pair with xo ‘who’ 7, 9 (as e.g. Parthian cy: ky), cf. Sogd. ()ky-ZY, 
Okyty- 

M. Maricg assumes that the letters cé in combination denoted z in uaAo, 
& frequent word in the inscription, obviously an appellative describing the 
whole complex of 'Surkh-Kotal', and that this word and its orthography 
had been borrowed from a Saka dialect (353 sqq., 407 sq.). In face of the fact 
that z in other words is invariably expressed by plain ¢ in the inscription, 
such a borrowing of an orthographic device (which owes its invention to the 
lack of a sign for z in the Brahmi script) is as unlikely as it would have been 
needless. Moreover, the presumed Saka *malysa ° house’ does not even exist.* 
Since مزلم‎ should represent earlier m-d-d-s-z-, with possible elision of some 
sounds, it could be a compound with Olt. diza ' fortress’; provisionally we 
will translate it as ‘acropolis’. A difficult case is that of yoh{o 20, where the 
consonant cluster may denote some variation of z, possibly 2 (m which case 
Parth. suy, i.e. x2, could be compared). Yet are we wise to transcribe ypsilon 
as h in all cases? The study of the coins has shown long ago that ypsilon was 
used for A, and it is true that it is so used in the inscription. Nevertheless, in 
cases where there would otherwise be a heaping of omicra, it may perhaps serve 
as 4. For example, Apovo 4, 14/5, surely = lruy? from Old Ir. druwa-,? which 
otherwise might have been spelt Apooo (in Apooaciro = Lruuásp? the awkward- 
ness was less great); probably vapovyo podilo 19/20 = ‘ the whole acropolis’, 
with harwug? from haruuaka®; thus possibly in youlo = zuuz? or czuuz? 
(if = Parth. 2w7), so that ¢ may also serve for 2. The origin of Pujoyapyo 8, 
probably f beneficent’, is unfortunately in doubt.“ 

The first task that faces the editor of a document of this nature is to divide 


1 An unconvincing explanation of «8c has been given by M. Maricq, 357 sq. Note that the 
Bactrian equivalent of Sogd. k'y would be *xaAo, and that Khot. kade contains -d- from -rt-. 
It may be better to regard x«9o as a relative adverb, different from ۰ 

2 Tt has been inferred from Khot. malysaka- == grhapati, but a -ka- suffix does not usually 
involve so great a change in meaning. 

2 Not recognized by M. Maricq. 

4 Perh. = edepyérgs; no connexion with Sogd. syr- eto. seems possible. 
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the words correctly: this difficult task has been resolved su: cessfully on the 
whole by M. Marieq, whose text provides a sound basis for ferther study. It 
appears to be the rule that all words must end in a vocalic lecter.! If a word 
in fact ended in a consonant, an omicron was added to it, exc-pt if the closing 
consonant was y expressed by omicron (Pao ‘king’ = ádu]; no exception 
was made in the case of consonantic iota, e.g. final -& was -pelt -yw. It is 
possible that here and there a closing omicron expressed & vowel actuallv 
pronounced in speech at the time of the inscription ; in most cases it functioned 
virtually as a word-divider. The prepositions cio = pid fron. pats, aflo = af 
from abt, aco = مه‎ from haa show that clearly ; the omicron even appears in 
composition: mdoprySo; mopoyaro 11/12 and sopooaro 20 with «opo from 
part-; olooacro 12 with olo = uz-; even vo- = n- for anciens ni- in voBcxro, 
and vopaàpo 5, 15/6 ° seat’ 3 = ndalm from nifadman-. If an irflexional ending 
or a suffix is added to the word, the final omicron disappes:s, e.g. Bayo 1: 
Baye 4, oro: orto: oravo passim. On these facts, a spelling -rovpor 8 as 
inflected form of -rrovpo 25 is extremely unlikely. This type of farm has induced 
M. Maricg to assume (359 sq.) a three-case inflexion, with norninative-accusa- 
tive, genitive, and ° oblique case’, the latter being derived from the genitive 
(as in the plural gen. -avo, obl. -avor). This hypothesis is nc; in conformity 
with what we know of Middle Iranian generally and should be discarded. 
The difficulties that have led to it disappear if we assume ths existence of a 
word expressed by a single iota: a relative/article رو‎ identical m origin with 
Khwarezmian + and Middle Persian (g); the occurrence of miò a (i.e. ل + وهم‎ 
suffices to demand it. Examples: 

(1) (Attributes joined to preceding noun) ta xaAdo Nokovloro « xapadpayyo 
t dperyoadnoyo Kido dpetorapo afo pao t Dayorrovpo « AowoBooapo | piloyapyo 
t aAoþxaAo Kido... (6-9) * until (the time) when * Nokonzoko the lord of the 
marches, loyal-to-the-emperor,® who (is) most devoted to the king, the 
devaputra, the . . .", the *beneficent one, the meroiful5 one, who . . .'. The 
absence of the iota from the last of a series of epithets confirms our analysis.? 
KapaApayyo is the same word as Pers. kanarang, Xavapdyyrn-, a title of the 


1 Therefore aA fapyo 18 should be a single word, aAfapyo, perhaps belonging to ۰ 
*hadabara-, Pers. hdb'L, Pers. yar ‘helper’ (rather than a relative of Sogl. 3f’r, Oss. làvar 
` present(s) °). 

1 The uncompounded preposition hardly reflecte algo apa and api, aa M. Fiaricq supposes. 

3 Not recognized by M. Maricq. 

t kaÀBo (regarded as a noun by M. Maricq) is a conjunction, from OI- kadā + 8o aa in 
ado, xiSo, xedo, and raĝo ' 80, then’; cf. Sogd. kdwiy, and, for raĝo, Bogd. itty (if ita first part 
belongs to the demonstrative stem ta-; of. Gershevitoh, Gramm., p. 307). 

5 Instead of an appellative adjective, this could be a patronymic, ‘son of Bpeayoasyo ۰ 

* of. Sogd. frystr, Gerahevitch, Gramm., $ 1297; Parth. fry(h}stwm. 

7 Second part of the compound probably Olr. wpaddra (Aram. ,وومةه‎ Pere afzàr). 

* From hada ° with’ + the noun attested by Parth. ’xdéd. 

* A similar list of epithete connected by the iota in the first line of the Pal.medes inscription 
(Curiel, JA, ooxru, 2, 1964, 194; cf. BOAS, xvi, 2, 1056, 367). Two of them end in مق‎ 
from -pati; the second should probably be read مقخؤصررة‎ (rather than <yrofi8e) = Parth. 
zynply (Pahl. zynp?) in the Great Inscription of Shapur (Parth. line 24). 
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governor of the provinces bordering on the lands of the former Kūšān empire, 
and supplies its etymology: *kandr-drang beside *karün-drang.* 

(2) (Introducing preceding attribute) . . . waoySouayyo mdo ı wyo 080 0 
ypovo . . . paño ayado (9-11) ‘ (when) with a pure heart? (N.) came here 4 
in the regnal year 31’. 

(3) (Direct article) rado « Baye aco t vobaAuo dpoxoprwóo (4/5) ‘then the gods 
*withdrew from the seat '. 

(4) (Introducing preceding genitive ?) xapaApayye papnyo T0 t yoadno ópopavo 
oro euouavo (23/4) ° (Burzmihr e£ al.) the lords 5 of the marches, subservient ? to 
the emperor’s command and acquiescent'. "The interpretation depends on 
dpopavo, which could be = Olr. framána- ‘command’ or Av. framanah-, 
MPers. frmyn ‘joyfully willing’. If the latter, the iota would be a direct 
article, ‘serving unto the emperor willingly and wholeheartedly’. In either 
case the passage suggests that oro means ‘and’ and therefore is not different 
from odo; M. Maricg regards oro as a relative pronoun, but as such it would 
be inexplicable. 

Xoadno has been correctly recognized as the outcome of *xwaldwya by 
M. Marioq, who translates ‘seigneur’: it surely deserved some notice in his 
discussion of the royal titles (pp. 372-84), where it is not even mentioned £ ; 
for it clearly denotes the Kūšān emperor? It is also of interest for Persian 
zidév, in which we can now see a loan from Bactria.?° 

We are now prepared to resume the consideration of the opening sentence: 

Edo padtloyo Kayvnbro Oavwóo Bayodayyo cdo t Bayo pao Kavnpxe vapo- 
Bapyo ۵۵0 هه‎ . . 
M. Maricq’s translation ‘Ceci est un édifice de moi, Kaniska le Viotorieux. 
Un sanctuaire s'étend appelé “ dieu, roi Kaniska ". Un rempart a été construit 
... 18 based on a sentence-division that runs counter to the spirit of all Middle 
Iranian languages. Clearly there is a relative clause odo... xipdo, and rad... 
resumes the principal sentence. jo is regarded by M. Maricq as a separate 
word, the genitive of the personal pronoun of the 1st person. Apart from the 


1 Probably borrowed from the neighbours. 

3 ۰ Who secures the borders (Av. karan-) '. At a brief talk I had with Dr. Gerahevitch I learned 
that he had found the same explanation of xapaApayyo, and that we were in agreement also on 
several other points concerning the interpretation of the inscription. 

1 ef. Bogd. "oneytm'n' ky’ (abstr.); M. Marieq oddly ‘du chanvre (?) fut brûlé’. 

4 From imada; cf. Sogd. ۰ 

5 One does not see why M. Maricg deolines to regard this form as a plural. 

5 So, if the derivation proposed by M. Maricq is oorreot; a different meaning, ' mindful’ 
(from mar- * remember °}, seems not impossible. 

? Lit. ‘unanimous’, from Av. *aezvómanah^- (cf. Av. hamd.manah-, Skt. ekamanas-, Pers. 
yakmanis, eto.) ; atya developed differently from aiyaka (wyo), of. e.g. MPers. ‘yw and yk; 
ceuo- perhaps = aig-. 

5 baovaro Pao, on the other hand, does not occur in the inscription (a remarkable faot). 

* It does here actually agree in meaning with atroxpdrwp = imperator, as demanded by 
Meillet’s etymology. 

16 XoaSno also on Hephthalite coins, e.g. apud Junker, Sb.PAW, 1980, 644, top of page, end 
of obverse (Bayo xoa9o). 
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awkwardness of attributing to the inscription (wherein 3rd Dersons only are 
used throughout) an isolated form of the Ist person, uo cannot easily belong 
to the accented pronoun (of which the genitive should be *ua»o) ; nor even to 
the enclitic pronoun, which should be *ua acc. (if it existed) anc میرم‎ gen.-dat.! 
(since مار‎ = 3rd pers. sing. encl). In my opinion po is an enclitic particle, 
a short form of auo ‘same, also, and’. In line 20 ewouo oado is not perceptibly 
different from euo oado, line 12; and pariLouo . . . Bayodayyo compares with 
paño ayado auo BayoAayyo 11 (end of a clause) ‘ came here tc the sanctuary ’, 
where the full form, used after a verb, serves merely to express the identity of 
the two terms uaAo and fayoAayyo. 

One might expect that it would be advantageous to reac Middle Iranian 
in a fully vocalized script: in practice, the lack of distinction of long and short 
vowels is a great hindrance. Is vauo ‘name’ (nam) or ‘homage’ (nam)? 
Is Bapyo = Bdrg, which could be ‘ fruit, result’ (Sogd. BF kw), or = Barg, which 
might have a variety of meanings ranging from ‘riding animal’ to ° dress 
and (perhaps) ‘wall’? Moreover, vapofapyo may well be a compound, either 
namparg ‘ offering homage’ (Parth. nmbr-, eto.) or ndmBarg * bearing a name '. 
M. Maricq has chosen ‘name’ and ‘ wall ’.3 Even if one accepted his division 
of words and sentences, one would have to insist that Bayo Eco Kavņpri vapo 
could only mean ‘the lord, king named Kaniska’. Putting azide M. Maricq’s 
interpretation, and preferrmg ‘name’ and ‘ bearing’, we are still troubled 
by the function of the iota, which may fall within categories 3 or 4 above. 
Thus there would be two alternative translations: 
either ° This acropolis, the Kanigka-Nieator * sanctuary, which the lord, king 

Kaniska made name-bearing (= to which he gave this rame), . . .’ 
or  ‘ This acropolis, the Kaniska-Nicator sanctuary, which vas made bearing 
the name of the lord,5 king K. (= which was given the name of K.), . . .'. 
In either case, Kavnpx: is necessarily a genitive, either as possessive gen. or 
as the agent of a transitive verb in the past 5; and therefore Kavņpro cannot 
also be a genitive, but must be a ‘direct case’ (== nom.-acc.).’? Hence, Kampro 


1 Or *, at the least, if cpSoj in the Palamedes inscription (Curiel, JA, coxa, 2, 1954, 194; 
of. BSOAS, xvin, 2, 1956, 367) is correctly formed aco. to the 1ules of the ° passive construction ' 
and not due to confusion with the intransitive past (with "ju from ahmi). 

* Thus probably ın line 9 (Bapyavo pL). 

* This ia the least likely of all possible meanings. 

* M. Maricg is presumably right in regarding Oaywêo as an epithet o^ Kanigka; he may 
have chosen it in 1mitation of Seleucus Nicator., 

5 The customary translation of Bayo, Bogd. Byy, MPers. bgy, eto., aa ' god’ even when 
preceding a man’s name is grossly misleading. Every gentleman was entitced to it as a prefix, 
though hardly regarded as a divinity. 

* The ' passive construction ' is observed throughout the inscription. 

* So is NoxorZoxo m line 7, ga the subject of an intransitive verb. The forms in hnes 22-23 
were felt to be agente of the preceding transitive verbs, but the following xaoaApayye owing to 
its remoteness was allowed the ending of the direct case; Kolyapke عونمم‎ is ° K.’s son’, not a 
compound proper. Hanpm on the ooins should therefore be regarded as & genitive (as it was 
assumed to be e.g. by Whitehead, Cat. Panjab Mus., x, 187). With regard to the inflexion of 
these proper names M. Maricq takes the opposite view. 
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Oavwdo BayoAayyo is an open compound and should not be rendered by ‘ the 
sanctuary of K.-N.'. ] 

The most difficult part of the inscription is that which deals with the 
abandonment of the sanctuary and its restoration ; its obscurity may be due 
to the presence of technical terms, unknown to us, relating to buildings. Yet 
one point is clear: the abandonment was largely caused by a breakdown in 
the water-supply. M. Maricq failed to recognize this, principally because he 
took aßo persistently for a preposition, while it is not only a preposition (= a) 
but also the word for ‘ water’ (db); manifestly the latter in lines 12—before 
a verb with the preverb uz——and 14—before a negative particle. He approached 
the correct understanding by seeing that aBafyo 3/4 must mean ° waterless’ ; 
but his translation of padilo aBaByyo orado 3/4 as ' l'édifice fut asséché’ gives 
a wrong Blant; it should be ‘ (whereby)? the acropolis came to be waterless ’. 
The preceding words are not clear. Perhaps‘... then after ) (؟‎ he ) (؟‎ had first 
completed the acropolis, then its . . . water... dried up ) (؟‎ '. There is not 
sufficient material to show whether we may assume that intervocalic -št- 
developed to ۶ (or ¢),? so that xoro 3 could represent *hušta- 3 ‘dried’; some 
such meaning seems required in view of the following ‘ whereby ’. 

It is in accordance with this hypothesis that the restoration of the water- 
supply was Nokonzoko’s preoccupation: tadnio padtlo vropoyaro ۳۵۵0 eto 
cao Kavdo ornto ao 0000070 orto mio acayye o otAipdo aravo aBo uaA Lo 
papo xapavo afo pa yaonto (11-14) ‘(when N. came here, to the sanctuary,) 
then he *circumvallated the acropolis, then he dug a (?) well and conducted 
its water out (of it), and he set up *pillars on (with ?) stones, so that through 
them pure water shall not be lacking to the acropolis ’. This translation, which 
is deliberately literal, is merely tentative and will doubtless have to be improved ; 
unless it is misleading altogether, it would seem to imply that Nokonzoko 
built an aqueduct. It is based on the following interpretation of words *: 


(1) ramıto from raĝo ' so, then ' with the enclitic pronoun of the 3rd pers. 
sing. (Av. hz, Pashto €, Khw. (A), eto.). 

(2) ropoyaro perhaps == Sogd. prkšt, with -t from -ét.® 

(3) euo may well be different from the first part of ewopavo. 

(4) ca8o (which M. Marieq equated with Sogd. st ‘all’) is here clearly 
== cad = Bogd. Ft well’. 

(b) orno ° and of him/it’ from oro ' and’, 


3 == aoo. 

* If papro 20/21 means ° broken ’ (as related languages may induce one to suppose), such an 
assumption cannot be maintained. M. Marioq's explanation of voftyro, which I accept, affords 
some aupport. See also below p. 65, n. 7. 

* Against Av. hudata-. 

* Those correctly explained by M. Maricq are omitted. 

5 Another possible case of this kind is sopooaro 20, if from *parwa(r)st ° nursed, looked after ’, 
cf. Parth. prwrz-, Sogd. prwyj-. 
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(6) oZooaoro = Parth. ‘zw st, Av. uzvaóaga-.* 

(T) ¿ĝo is obviously a noun, the object of the action expressed by 4 
Possibly from Av. qiya ‘post’. A meaning ‘post’ or ‘pillar’ is 
recommended by the verb, cf. Av. stund vtdarayeis. 

(8) otAipso from wtdría from dar- ‘hold’. The form of the participle 
agrees with Parth. dyrd. 

(9) aravo from aro 18, a conjunction, probably ° so that’, from Av. a£ + x; 
to which the enclitic pronoun of the 3rd pers. plur. has been added 
(from *han-, cf. Sogd. $n, Khw. -na-, etc.). This is found also in oravo 
‘and of them’, xaASavo, and ۰ 

' (10) The first ago in this clause = prep. ‘to’, the second = ° water ۰ 

(11) papo postposition referring to -avo; preposition * in line 9; prob. 

from fra. 

(12) xapavo ‘ pure’, Sogd. ۰ 

(13) عير‎ prohibitive negative. 

(14) yaoqwo = yay, opt. 3rd sing. from yay- ° to lack, want, fail’, Sogd. 

yw-, etc." 

When the lack of water had made itself felt, raĝo ¢ Baye aco « vopaAÀuo 
ppoxopTivdo . . . oro padilo mdoprydo ra . . . 4/6 “then ® the gods *withdrew 
from the seat . . . and the acropolis was abandoned until" (N. came . . .)’. 
M. Maricq has rightly drawn a parallel between this statement and a sentence 
embedded, in the corresponding place, in the report on Nokonzoko’s activities, 
radavo t Baye ago ١ vobaÀuo ua dpoyoapovdntio oravo padilo pa mBdopiyonto 15/1 
‘may then the gods not *withdraw from their seat and may their acropolis 
not become abandoned’. The various conclusions M. Maricq has drawn from 
this parallelism have already been examined here. The verbal forms in the 
second passage are optatives, -ovdyio 3rd pers. plural? and -yo 3rd pers. 
singular. The meaning of dpoyopr-/dpoyoap- arises from the contexts, bus 
neither the relation of the stems to each other nor the nature of the base is 
clear.}° 


.1 From the same base oaorw8o D = ° they were led’ (Parth. wst hynd). M. Maricg, com- 
paring (uz)wasta, needlessly assumes a change of t into st; similarly in the cage of $peicrapo, 
where his derivation (*fry&i(a)-) is not clear. 

3 One does not see how M. Marioq arrived at the meaning ‘ here ’. 

* M. Maricq gives the correct Old Ir. form, but & wrong meaning. 

t Presumably; but it might be ‘Tyche’ there = Pappo, Papo on coins (it depends on the 
meaning of avouooaBo; the relative clause mio... Bapyavo probably expresses a pious wish for 
the king). 

5 M. Maricq has recognized that this is a form of a present stem, but, since the meaning of ua 
escaped him, could not define it closely enough and referred it to the wrong base, Av. gav-. 

* Apodosis beginning with raĝo; the protasis opened with o8o xaABo; correspondingly in 
the sentence to be discussed next, مقو‎ xaASavo . . . raSavo. 

* of. MPers. (Man.) d', Pers. ià. 

° Based on 3rd pl. indic. pres. (which presumably ended in -ov3o), cf. the generalized Parthian 
optative in -yndy(y). 

9 Boonio 16 == Boyéj is another opt. 3rd sing. = Sogd. Bwy, wfyy, MPera. ۰ 

1 One might make bold to emend $poyoap- into $poyoap-, if a suitable base zwar- were 
known; perhaps Khwar. zwar$- ° flee’ (see my ° Mitteliranisch °, p. 113) is a derivative of it. 
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In the concluding paragraph (17-21) Nokonzoko describes further improve- 
ments carried out by him and his colleagues (named in 21-22) and sums up 
his work. Several unknown or uncertain words, such as agacKxopo,! ayprptyo,? 
aABapyo,® iĝo, youlo,® zopooaro,® xipyopavo,’ compel us to leave this part 
aside for the present ; some words and short phrases in the main body of the 
text have also been left for further consideration. 

At the end of this largely critical article it is but fitting that we should pay 
a tribute to the acumen and sureness of judgment displayed by Professor D. 
Schlumberger, the excavator of the Sanctuary, who from the beginning not only 
attributed its foundation to Kaniska, but also postulated a measure of rebuilding 
(Period 11( at a time well before the end of Huviska. The inscription beautifully 
confirms his views on both points: foundation by Kaniska, restoration by 
Nokonzoko in the early part of Huviska’s reign.® 


1 Beo above, p. 49. 

3 Perhaps = MPers. or Parth. ‘3tyrg (itself of unknown meaning), Sogdica, pp. 31 sq., 35. 

* Bee above, p. 50, n. 1. : 

* Above, p. 54. 

5 Above, p. 49. 

* Above, p. 58, n. 5. 

7 Perhaps = Pers. zirman ‘halo, threshing-floor'; hence possibly ‘the great forecourt ’, if 
papro should reflect Olr. masita- (cf. above p. 53, n. 2). 

5 1 have had the advantage of being acquainted with a document written in a olosely related 
language, which Dr. M. Boyce and I are preparing for publication. It would not have been 
proper to anticipate our joint resulta; and had I done so, I should have betrayed the trust the 
owners of the document have reposed in me. It affords a little help in determining pronominal 
forms, such &s odo, رودقم‎ raĝo, ,مرق‎ ormo, but otherwise is itself in need of elucidation. 


THE EARLY ISMAJLI MISSIONARIES IN NORTH-WEST 
‘PERSIA AND IN KHURASAN AND TRANSOXANIA. 


By 8. M. STERN 
(PLATE 1), 


(1) NORTH-WEST PERSIA 

N a book to be entitled Eorly Ismá'slism I shall argue in some detail that 

the Isma‘ili movement began about the’ middle of the third/ninth century. 
"It was at thatidate that the missionaries sent out by the leaders of the move- 
ment appeared in various parts of the Islamic world ; soon afterwards their 
` successful preaching, the increasing number of their followers, and various 
armed conflicts with the authorities, brought the movement to the knowledge 
of the outside world and secured for it the first entries in the pages of the 
chroniclers. 

The beginnings of the Ismé‘ili mission in north-west Persia, in the province 
called in Arabic al-Jibal, go back to the earliest times of the movement. The 
names of the Isma‘ili missionaries, or dats, of that province from the beginning 
of the mission till the first quarter of the fourth/tenth century, are given by 
various autEors. As these lists show a close affinity, it may be assumed that 
they go back to a common tradition ; and it is not impossible—though there 
18 no decisive evidence for such an assumption 1—that the ultimate source 
is the book of Ibn Rizam on the history of Isma‘ilism, written, with a strongly 
anti-Isma ‘ili bias, in the second quarter of the fourth/tenth century. The most 
detailed account of the mission, or da‘wa, is contained in Nizàm al-Mulk's 
Stydsat-nama, written in 483-4/1190-1 (ed. Schefer, pp. 183 ff. ; ed. Khalkhali, 
pp. 157 ff.2). Shorter extracts from the same account are to be found in Ibn 
al-Nadim’s Fihrist (written in 377/987-8), ‘Abd al-Qahir al-Baghdadi's account 
of Islamic sects (end of the fourth/tenth century), al-Maqrizi’s history of the 
Fatimid caliphe (ninth/fifteenth century), Rashid al-Din’s universal history 
{eighth /fourteenth century), and al-Daylami’s polemical work against the 
lama is (eighth/fourteenth century). I shall reproduce the gist of Nizam 
al-Mulk’s account, to serve as the backbone of the narrative, but shall inter- 
sperse it with some additional details from the other versions (which are 
reproduced in the Appendix) and with historical comment. At the end I shall 
round off the story with some miscellaneous information, partly relating to 
the decades which follow the point at which the old account stopped. 

The ‘apostle’ of the province. the first of its da‘ts, was called Khalaf. 
According to the Stydsat-ndma he was sent to Rayy by ‘Abd Allah b. Maymün 
himself. As is well known the anti-Fatimid historiographical tradition follows 
Ibn Rizàm in asserting that the movement was founded in the middle of the 
E For same pircumstantial evidence see below, p. 88, and notes 4 and 5. 

* Unfortunately there 18 no critical edition of the Atyisat-nama; I had to judge doubtful 


passages by a comparison of the two printed editions. The edition of Chahirdahi, Tehran, 
golar .كم‎ 1334, reproduces Schefer’s text, but contains a few notes by M. Qazwini, 
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third Islamic century by ‘Abd Allah b. Maymün al-Qaddah, a clever intriguer 
who wished to gain power and establish a dynasty by exploiting the veneration 
of the people for the House of the Prophet. By naming ‘Abd Allah b. Maymiin 
as the leader who entrusted Khalaf with his mission, the historian whom 
Nizam. al-Mulk is following implied that the mission of Khalaf was to be dated 
at about the middle of the third century A.H. In effect, as Abū Hatim al-Razi, 
the fifth 0635, assumed his office about a.n. 300, Khalaf must have come to 
Rayy many years before that date. 

The instructions which ‘Abd Allah b. Maymün is supposed to have given 
to Khalaf are rather suggestive: “Go to Rayy, because there—in Rayy, 
Aba, Qumm, Qāshān, and the provinces of Tabaristan and Mazandaran, there 
are many Shiites, who will listen to your call ’.1 

Khalaf went to the neighbourhood of Rayy and established himself in the 
district of Pashapüya, in a village called Kulin. The district is mentioned 
among the dependencies of Rayy by al-Istakhri (p. 209 = Yaqiit, n, 894). 
It is also mentioned as one of the four districts of Rayy by Hamd Allah Mustawfi, 
Nuzhat al-qulub, p. 54. The name has survived to the present day : the district 
lying south of the district which immediately adjoins Tehran in the south (Ghar) 
is called Fashapiiya or Fashiwiya.? The village of Kulin in that district has also 


1 Tn effect Qumm was one of the main centres of Shf‘iam in Persia ; see A. Maz, Die Renaissance 
des Isldme, pp. 58-7; Schwarz [for the title seo below], pp. 560-1; B. Spuler, Iran in fruh- 
islamischer Zeit, p. 170. According to Yáqut, rr, 901 (cf. Schwarz, pp. 757-8 ; Miles [see below, 
p. 62], p. 131), Rayy used to be mainly Sunnite until in 270/8880 a certain Ahmad b. al-Hasan 
&l-MAridàni [not otherwise known] became powerful and supported Shiism which since that 
time became very strong in Rayy. For Shiism in Aba see Yüqüt, 1, 53, and al-QazwInt, Ir, 288 
(Schwarz, p. 643) though these references are late. For Qàshün see Yaqit, tv, 15, al-Qazwinl, 
Tr, 802 (Schwarz, pp. 569, 572), algo late. For Shiism in the 1581ل‎ generally, see Schwarz, pp. 863-4. 
Tabaristüán was in the second half of the third/ninth century, as is well known, the scene for 
the activities of succeeding 28703 Imamas, such as al-Hasan b. Zayd (250-70/864-84) and his 
brother Muhammad b. Zayd (270-87/884-900). 1 

3 P. Schwarz, Iran im Mittelalter nach den arabischen Geographen, p. 798, registering the 
passages of al-Istakhri and Yüqüt, adds that ‘no further information is available about 
Bashawiye'. The correct reading in al-Igtakhri, as it results from the varianta, is رشاو یه‎ 
while the spelling in the Siyisat-ndma is به‎ plés. Hamd Allāh spells the name similarly: 4; Us, 
The district appears e.g. (in the form Feshawiye) in the map of the surroundings of Tehran 
by Stahl and is concisely described in the text accompanying it (see A. 1". Stahl, ' Teheran 
und Umgebung’, Petermanns Mitteslungen, 1900, pp. 49-54, and map). It is mentioned (as 
Fashawiya) as one of the six districts of the province of Tehran in Houtum-Schindler's article 
‘Teheran’, Encyclopaedia Britannica, llth ed. (1911); and also at the present day 15 18 (under 
the name of Fashap/fiiya) an administrative district (dihistan) in the central divimon (bakhsh) of 
Rayy (this name has been bestowed upon Shah ‘Abd al-‘Azim, near the ruins of ancient Rayy), 
province (shahrisian) of Tehran, see Farhang-i jughrafiya’i-ys Tran, vol. 1, preface and map, and 
the report of the national census, Census district statistics of the first national census of Iran, 
Aban 1335 (November 1956), vol. xr (Tehran census district). The district lies some 30 miles south- 
south-west of Tehran, between the rivers Karaj and Rud-i Shür. The forms of the name are 
somewhat puzzling : the form given by al-Istakhri (presumably something lıke Bashawiya) fits to 
the form Fash&wiys, etc. which appears in some modern maps and descriptions, while Nizam 
al-Mulk’s Bashabtiya is in accordance to the other modern form: Fashapiya. It is noteworthy 
that a note of M. Qazwini reproduced in the edition of the Siyasat-nàma mentioned above, p. 58, 
note 2, glosses the name of the district, which is erroneously printed in Sohefer's text, with 
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survived to our time.! Nizàm al-Mulk’s mention of the place in the present con- 
text seems to be the only reference to it in ancient authors, though it is probable 
that Kulin in Pashápüya was the native village of the great Shiite theologian 
al-Kulini ۶ who died in 328/939 and whose youth therefore must have coincided. 
with the beginnings of the Isma‘ili propaganda in north-west Persia with its 
headquarters in Kulin. 

Nizam al-Mulk gives some details about Khalaf’s preaching, but it is 
difficult to say how far they are reliable: He said to his disciples that his was 
the doctrine of the House of the Prophet, which must, however, be kept secret 
until the appearance of the Qà'im, when it would be manifested. The appear- 
ance of the Qa’im was near ; it was, therefore, necessary to receive instruction, 
so that when he appeared one should not be found ignorant of the doctrine.® 
Khalaf’s activities attracted attention (according to our account one of the chief 


u ریشاپو‎ and V. Minorsky, in reproducing Houtum-Schindler’s list of the districts of the province 
of Rayy in the article ‘Teheran’ in the Encyclopaedia of Islam writes Fashiwiya (Pdshipiya). In 
order to simplify things I spell the name uniformly as Pashapüya. 

1 Kulin, mentioned in the form Kilin, by Hamd Allah as a large village in Fashübüya, 
is still extant and is described ın the Farhang-i jughrafiyG' i-yi Iran, 1, 183: ‘a village 
belonging to tho district of Fashüfüys (4 plti), central division of Rayy, province of 
Teheran, 38 km. south-west of the City of Rayy, 5 km. to the east of the road of Qumri . .. 
556 inhabitants ...'. In the census quoted in the preceding note the village is mentioned on p. 4: 
‘Kahn Fashapooye, 485 inhabitants’. This Kulin in Pashdpiiya must not be confused with 
another village of similar name and not far away. Yaqut, Iv, 334, mentions a place called Kilin, 
near Upper Qthadh, 6 farsakhs from Rayy. Now Qühadh lay on the first stage on the road 
from Rayy to Khuwar ‘ where the waters of the streams which are spread over the surroundings 
of Rayy are divided ' [from the عرول‎ Riid, as can be easily verified on the sketeh-map] (Yaqiit, 
Iv, 205; cf. iv, 208), and this Kilin is therefore identical with the كلين‎ which according to 
al-Maqdisi, p. 400 (whence Y&qüt, Iv, 303) waa the first stage from Rayy on the pilgrims’ road in 
the direction of Khuwür, i.e. the main Khurasin road. W. Tomaschek (Zur historischen Topo- 
graphie von Persien, 1 (Sitzungsberichte der Kais. Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien, Philos.. 
hist. KL, om, 1), Wien, 1883, p. 221) in desoribing this road quite correctly gays: ‘ further to the 
south-west, in the direction of Warümin, was, and still is, the village of Kilin, کیلین‎ ۳ : it appears, 


under the alightly different form گلین‎ i in the Farhang-s jughràfiga'i, 1,193: * wale كلين‎ & village 
belonging to the district of Bahniém-i Siikhta, district of War&min, province of Teheran, 18 km. 
north-east of Warümin, 2 km. to the south of the road of Khurás&n . . . 501 inhabitants’. This 
place seems to be meant by ' Kalin Varamin’ (423 inhabitants) which follows in the census 
mentioned above immediately after ‘ Kalin Fashapooye ' ; ıt is somewhat strange that while the 
Farhang has an initial g, the census writes k. Both villages appear on the quarter-inch maps 
(a) Survey of India, I 39 D, and (5) Geographical Section of the General Staff, 3919, The Middle 
East, 9 M, as well as on (c) Stahl’s map [see preceding note], which together formed the basis 
for the adjoining sketch ‘ Surroundings of Rayy ', drawn by Miss M. Potter. Their names are 
spelt on these maps as follows: (a) Kalin, Gulin Khalisa; (b) Kulrin [sic], Kalin; (c) Kulein, 
Kelin. N.B. The sketch reproduces the modern roads; the old road to Khurásün went to the 
south of the present one, starting from Rayy and passing through Lower and Upper Qühadh 
and Kulin of Waramin. 

* ۲ cannot go into the confused problem of the various pronunciations of his name (Kulayni, 
Kalni, Kili, Kuléni), see e.g. Ibn al-Athir, vim, 273; Taj al-'arüs 1x, 822. Kulini, or rather 
Kuléni, seems to be the most authorized form. 

3 This is in accordance with Ibn Rizàm's account, which in my view corresponds to the 
historical truth, and which says that the early lam&'ili missionaries preached the approaching 
return of Muhammad b. Ismá&'il as the expected Mahdi rather than the continuous presence of 
Imams from his descendants; see below, pp. 68-8, 74-6. 
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men of the village by chance overheard him preaching in a deserted mosque) 
and he decided to flee to the nearby city of Rayy, where مد‎ died. He was 
remembered as the founder of Isma‘ilism in the province, and the Isma‘ilis of 
the province were also known by the name of ‘ Khalafiyya’. 

Khalaf was succeeded by his son Ahmad. The chief disciple of Ahmad was 
Ghiyàth,! from the village of Kulin, a man accomplished in the study of adab. 
‘Then this Ghiyáth embellished the principles of their doctrine with verses 
of the Qur’an, traditions of the Prophet, proverbs of tha Arabs, verses and 
stories, and wrote a book entitled Kstab al-Baydn. In this book he mentioned 
the meaning of prayer, fasting, purity, almsgiving, and otler expressions of 
the Law in a lexicographical manner in order that the Sunnis should not know 
it '.* This description seems to show that the book in questior. was a dictionary 
of religious technical terms in which, as was but natural, passages from the 
Qur'üàn and the Hadith, and also from classical Arabic literature in verse and 
prose were copiously quoted; we are reminded of the awdb al-Zina by 
Abi Hatim al-Razi è which the same description would fit well. The two books 
also shared the same exoteric character: specifically Ismaili features were 
absent, to such a degree that the Sunnis would hardly notice that the authors 
were Isma‘ilis. Ghiy&th also held disputations with the Surnis and his fame 
reached as far as Qumm and Qashàn, from which towns 015012168 came to him. 
A person whose name is given as ‘Abd Allah al-Za‘farani roused the inhabitants 
of Rayy against him and dispersed the Isma lis. I think that she reference is to 
al-Za'farani, a theologian who founded the school of the Za‘feraniyya, which is 
counted as a branch of the Najjarite school and was specially sarong in Rayy.* 

Ghiyath had to flee to Khurasin ; in Marw al-Rüdh he made the acquaint- 
ance of the amir al-Husayn b. ‘Ali al-Marw al-Riidhi, who was converted by 
him. The amir possessed great power in Khurasan, and more especially in 

1 L. Massignon, Al-Halldj, Paris, 1922, 1, 77-80, discovers some alleged parallels between 
the figures of Ghiyath and Mangür al-Hallij, but fortunately adds himeslf that ' ces indices 
séduisants [they are not partioularly seducing in my eyes] n'identifient pas encore notre al-Halléj 
aveo Ghiy&th [indeed, they do nob]. — 

* Ed. Schefer has ,بر طریق لغت‎ ed. Khalkháli .بلغت‎ 

3 An edition of the Kita) al-Zina is being published by Husayn F. al-Hamdáni; I have so 
far seen vols. I and r, Cairo, 1957-8. 

* The Za'faraniyya is mentioned by the hereaiographers (al-Baghdadi, ed. Muh. Badr, p. 197, 
al-Shahrastani, p. 62) and in the Tûj al-'arus (mu, 238). Al-Maqdisi writes (p. 305, of. also p. 38) : 
‘In Rayy the Hanafis are in the majority; they belong to the school of al-Najjar, with the 
exception of the rural districts which belong to the Za‘farãniyya, who &bszain in the matter of 
the doctrine about the creation of the Qur'àn. . . . I have seen that Abū “Abc Allah b. al-Za‘farani 
[i.e. the son of the founder of the school] has left the dootrine of his father and adopted that of 
al-Najjér and that he was therefore abandoned by the inhabitants of the country-side '. An 
episode of al-Za‘farani’s life is told in Ibn Taghribirdi, al-Nujüm al-ga4trc, under the year 313 
(ed. Cairo, xr, 214), another in al-Dhahabi, Tadhkirat al-Auffaz, ed. Hyderabad, Ir, 270 (quoted 
by L Goldziher, ZDMG, uxt, 1908, 7). Massignon, Al-Hallá;j, p. 79, gives the date of al-Za‘farant’s 
death as 319/931, and states that it was he who set afoot the inquisition egainst the Süfi ‘Abd 
al-Rahmün al-RAzi. This would show that al-Za'farán! made it his task to persecute heretics 
of various descriptions. (Massignon gives no reference either for the date عد‎ for the inquisition 


of the ۲۵۲ and until now I have been unsucoessful in my attempts to trace the vassages on which 
he has based himself.) 
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Taligan, Maymana, Harat, Gharjistàn, and Ghür, and when he adopted 
Isma‘ilism, many from the population of those districts followed him. 
Al-Husayn b. ‘Ali al-Marwazi is a person well known from the general history 
of this period. He played a great role in the history of the Isma‘ili mission 
in Khurasan, and thus will figure in the second part of the present study, 
where the references to him in the historians will be discussed (see below, pp. 77-9). 
After appointing a lieutenant in Marw al-Rüdh, Ghiyath returned to Rayy. 
There he took as his lieutenant Abii Hatim, also from the district of Pashapiiya, 
who was—like, as we have seen, Ghiyath himself—well versed m Arabic 
poetry and in Hadith. This Abii Hatim al-Razi is, of course, the famous 
Abū Hatim al-Razi, one of the most important authorities of 181208 lism. 
Here he is said to be a native of Pashaptiya, while elsewhere he is also called 
al-Warsanani: Warsanàn was probably the name of the village in the district 
of Pashapüya whence he came. 

The Sunnis renewed the persecution of Ghiyath, and, says Nizam al-Mulk, 
as the time which Ghiy&th had foretold, while in Khurasan, for the coming of 
the Mahdi passed by, the zeal of his followers was also on the ebb. Ghiyath, 
discouraged, went off ‘and nobody knew where he could be found’. (It is 
impossible to say what exactly is the factual basis of this.) The Isma‘ilis 
of Rayy called upon a grandson of Khalaf to become their leader, but he died. 
not long afterwards, appointing as his successor a certain Abii Ja‘far-i Kabir 
(thus one edition of the Siydsat-ndma, while the other has: ‘his son Abi 
Ja‘far-i Kabir’). When Abii Ja'far was afflicted by melancholy, he appointed 
Abi Hatim as his lieutenant ; when he recovered, Abii Hatim refused to give 
up his office and so the leadership passed away from the house of Khalaf. 
(This sentence confirms the variant according to which Abū Jafar was the son 
of Khalaf's grandson.) Having seized power, Abū Hatim showed great activity 
and sent dá'ts to the neighbouring provinces, such as Tabaristan, Isfahan, 
Adharbayjan, and Jurjan, and even succeeded in converting the amir of Rayy, 
Ahmad b. ‘Al. 


1 Waraandn or Wars(a)nin (the two alternative forms point to the pronunciation Warsnén) is 
the name of a quarter in Samarqand (Yaqiit, Iv, 921; Barthold, Turkestan, pp. 87, 88, 90) ; 
this can hardly be meant here. On the other hand it is dificult to decide whether the nisba 
could, or could not, be related to Warzanin, a place near Rayy (Yaqit, Iv, 921; Schwarz, 794), 
the birthplace of the leader of the Zanj revolt (al-Tabari, rrr, 1743), as no indication about ite 
exact localization is available. There are some other n4sbas attributed to al-Razi. ‘Abd al-Jabbür 
(see below, p. 69) has الکلای‎ which could be either al-Kalli’l (of. Yàqüt, rv, 293) or 
al-Kilabi, from the Arab tribe Kalib, (Though Abū Hatim says himself, al-Zina, 1, 64, that his 
mother-tongue was Persian, this would not exclude the possibility of his Arab descent.) Tbn 
Hajar al-‘Asqalini, [asin al-mizdn, 1, no. 253, gives him the nisbas آلورسای‎ (which is obviously 
a variant of al-Warsandni) and al-Laythi, presumably from the Arab tribe Layth. It is impossible 
to clear up this matter with certainty. In the article ‘ Aba Hãtim al-Ràzi', Encyclopaedia of 
Islam, 2nd ed., I have given a short résumé of his biography on the basis of the texte which 
I analyse in the present study in detail; that article oan be consulted for bibliographical 
references. (One of the statements made there must be corrected ; owing to an oversight I have 
written that Abii Hatim went to Tabaristán in order to assist the ‘Alids; in fact he went there, 
gs will be explained below, in order to take part in the movement against them.) 
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Ahmad b. ‘Ali was governor of Rayy from 307/919-20 to 311/924. This 
is the first record in.our account of a connexion between the Iamà'ilis and a 
ruler of Rayy. The words of Miles (p. 114) that from the beginning of the 
third/ninth centary Rayy was ‘the bone of contention of rival factions and 
dynasties’ can be more especially applied to the last years of the third and 
first years of the fourth Islamic centuries. For the details I refer to Miles’ 
excellent monograph (George C. Miles, The numtsmatio history of Rayy, New 
York, 1938, especially pp. 133 ff.) and for the events of the years 289-314 
also to the earlier studies by Ch. Defrémery, ' Mémoire sur la famille des 
Sadjides ’, Journal Assatsque, Ive Bér., IX, 1847, 409 f, x, 1847, 396 f£, and 
E. von Zambaur’s ‘ Contribution à la numismatique orientale ', Numssmatische 
Zeitschrift, 1904, no. 35, pp. 59-61. Before the beginning of the fourth/tenth 
century the Ismé‘ilis were obviously unable to gain the ear of persons of the 
highest rank, btt were more successful during the turbulent period which 
followed the oecipation of Ravy by the S&mànids in 289/901—2. The first 
S&manid governor of Rayy was Mangür b. Ishàq, a member of the Samanid 
family (290-6). In 296 Abū Jafar Muhammad b. “Ali Su'lük was appointed 
governor] The numismatic evidence seems to indicate that im 308 Rayy 
was reoccupled ky the central ‘Abbasid authorities. Subsequently there was 
a brief occupation of Rayy in 304 by Yüsuf b. Abi'l-Sàj while Muhammad b. 
‘Ali was governor of the city. In 305 or 306 Rayy was again entered by Yüsuf 
who defeated the ‘Abbasid government troops led by سقوقطكا‎ al-Muflihi. 
The caliph then sent his general Mu'nis against Yüsuf who was forced to leave 
Rayy and after his departure the caliph appointed Wasif al-Begtimüri 
governor. The following year, in 307, Rayy was occupied by Abu'l-Abbüs 
Ahmad b. ‘Ali, Muhammad b. ‘Ali’s brother, marching from Qumm ; Nahrir 
al-Saghir (the governor of Hamadhan) and Wasif were sent against him but they 
were defeated before the gates of Rayy by Ahmad, who then took over the 
government of the city. (See Ibn al-Athir, vim, 76.) He appears on the coins 
minted in Rayy in the years 308, 309, 310, and 311 (Miles, nos. 152-5). 

As to Nizam al-Mulk's assertion that Abū Hatim al-Razi succeeded in 
converting this governor: we must not be unduly surprised to observe that 
on his coins there is no sign whatsoever of any Isma‘ili tendency. This should 
not make us dorbt the fundamental accuracy of that piece of information. 
On the other hand, statements to the effect that some ruler or other is said 


1 For the first yeers of the S&mAnid occupation Miles’s account can be supplemented. For 
&l-Mangür b. Ishüq's governorship see Gardizi, p. 21. He هد‎ the person to whom Abū Bakr 
al-R&ri dedicated his al-Mansiri (cf. also below, p. 66, n. 1). 

2 Miles seeks to establish with various arguments that there is possibly a reference to him aa 
governor in 298 (p. 135) and that at any rate he appears on a coin in 302 (p. 136). In fact, 
however, Gardizi, p. 22, expressly states that he waa made governor of Ravy in 206; he was 
thus the immediate grocessor of al-Mangür b. Ishaq. 

5 “All b. Wahsüd&n, of the Justánid family, was for some time in 307 governor of Rayy for 
the ‘Abbasids, probably in succession to Wasgif; of. M. Qaxwini's notes on Juwayni, rr, 494-4 
(correct accordingly Miles, p. 137). 
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to have been ' converted’ to Ism&‘ilism must be taken with a grain of salt : 
sometimes such statements need not mean more than that the ruler was willing 
to listen to the missionary (such passing contacts could then be given exaggerated 
significance by hostile rumour); at other times he might have gone further 
and inclined to real belief. But even if the ruler may sometimes have been more 
or less an Isma ‘ili at heart, it was still a long way to an open allegiance to the 
cause. In the present case there is no means of deciding exactly what the 
statement about Ahmad b. “Ali’s conversion implies. 

To tell the rest of his story: in 310 Yüsuf b. Abi’l-8a] was released from 
prison in Baghdad and the caliph invested him with the government of Rayy 
and other neighbouring provinces; he set out for Adharbayjan in Jumada 1 
310. At the end of Dhu'l-Qa'da 311, Yüsuf attacked Rayy, defeated and killed 
Ahmad b. ‘Ali, and sent his head to Baghdad. The victor entered the city in 
Dhul-Hijja 311. (See Ibn al-Athir, vm, 99-100, 105, and Miles, pp. 139-40.) 
Yüsuf left for Hamadhàn in 312, leaving in his place his ghulam (freedman), 
Muflh ; after he left, Muflih seems to have antagonized the people with the 
result that he abandoned the post and joined Yüsuf. (See Miles, p. 142.) 
In 313 or 314 Rayy again came under Samanid administration ; after another 
Samanid governor, the city was from 314 to 316 governed by the former governor 
Muhammad b. ‘Ali. In 316 Muhammad b. ‘Ali fell ill, sent for al-Hasan b. 
al-Qàsim al-Da‘i, the 'Alid Imam ruling in Tabaristan, and Makan b. Kaki his 
lieutenant, to come and take over Rayy ; then he went to Damaghan where he 
died. Meanwhile Asfar b. Shirawayh the Daylamite occupied Tabaristan 
and shortly came into conflict with al-Hasan al-Da^ in a battle in which 
the ‘Alid was routed and killed. Then Asfár took Rayy and administered 
the city along with Tabaristan, Jurjan, Qazwin, Zanjan, Abhar, Qumm, and 
Karaj, declaring his allegiance to the Sàm&nid. In the same year, however, 
he was defeated and killed by Mardawij the Daylamite, who then proceeded to 
Rayy which he occupied. (See Miles, pp. 143-6.) l 

1 have continued the history of Rayy a little beyond the governorship of 
Ahmad b. ‘Ali, as it may help in the understanding of the next episodes in 
Abii H&tim’s career. The passage in the Stydsat-nama immediately following 
the note about Ahmad b. ‘Ali’s * conversion ’ is not quite clear in all its details. 
It says that the Daylamites rebelled against the ‘Alids of Tabaristàn. Their 
arguments against Shi‘ism are reproduced, and may be paraphrased as follows. 
You Shi‘ites say that your doctrines are the true ones, but the Sunnites—the 
‘Muslims ', as the text goes—write to us that you are innovators (mubtads). 
You allege as proof that knowledge belongs to the House of the Prophet ; 
it does not, however, go with noble ancestry: whosoever learns, acquires 
knowledge. The Prophet was sent to the whole of mankind, and there are no 
special rules for the chosen few and others for the rest. The amir of Tabaristan 
was a Shiite and sided with the ‘Alids, on account of which the people also 
revolted against him. The people demanded that the ‘Alids should obtain 
a fatwa from Baghdad and the cities of Khurasan attesting that their doctrine 
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was ‘pure’ and conforming to the teaching of the Prophet—as they, the 
Daylamites, thernselyes were but mountaineers and artisans with little know- 
ledge of the religious law; otherwise the sword would decice between them. 
Abū Hatim had gone from Rayy to Tabaristàn and now joined the Daylamites, 
whose leader's name was [—and here there is a discrepancy between the editions 
of the Stydsat-nama, one of which reads Sharwin b. Wardávandi, the other 
Sarshir; but as we shall see, the correct text is—] Asfar-i Shizüya-ài Wardada- 
wand. Abū Hatim joined him and made propaganda ageinst the 'Alids, 
declaring that thay followed the wrong doctrine. He promised that the Imam, 
whose doctrine ha taught, would soon appear. In the days of Asfar b. Shirüya 
and [these words only occur in one of the editions, and even tLere they appear 
in the corrupted rorm ‘ in the days of Sarshir and . . .’] in the davs of Mardawij 
these people ‘ in trying to escape the rain ' [Zaydi Shi‘ism ] ‘ fel into the canal ' 
[Isma‘ilism]. Waen, however, the date fixed for the appeararce of the Imam 
passed by, Abii Hatim’s followers were disillusioned and returned to the 
doctrine of the House of the Prophet. As they sought to kill Abū Hatim, 
he fled and died on his flight. 

We have nov to interpret this account of Nizàm al-Mulk in itself and 
compare it with the other versions. That Abii Hatim left Rayy (possibly 
after the death af his patron Ahmad b. ‘Ali in 311) and wen: to Tabaristàn, 
is plausible enough. The 'Alids against whom the Daylamites are said to have 
revolted must be the Zaydi leaders of that country, i.e. al-Hesan b. al-Qasim, 
known as al-Dai al-Saghir, who succeeded al-Utrish (surnamed al-Nasir 
al-Kabir) in 304/917, or the sons of al-Nàsir (Abu'l-Husayn ard Abu’l-Qasim) 
and their cousins Abi ‘Ali and Abi Ja‘far who at first served al-Hasan b. 
al-Qasim but later fought against him; if my interpretation, offered below, 
is correct al-Dà'i al-Saghir is in fact meant. The identity ef the ‘amir of 
Tabaristan? who was a follower of the ‘Alids cannot be sstablished with 
certainty, he may be a ruler such as Sharwin b. Rustam of the house of Bawand, 
or Shahriyar of the house of Padiispan. As for the name of vae leader whom 
Abi Hatim is saic. to have joined in Tabaristàn, which appears in the editions as 
Sharwin b. Wardé&wandi or Sarshir, respectively : it can be proved, I think, that 
the correct form is, surprisingly enough, Asfar b. Shirüya-i Warcadawandi. The 
decisive clue is given by the piece of information according to which the famous 
condottiere Asfar b. Shirawayh came from the Wardadawand c.an whose home 
was in the town of Làrijàn.! This makes certain the identification of the person 

1 See Hamza al-I¢fahani, T'a'rikh svat mulük al-ard, ed. Gottwaldt, p. 24., in the paragraph 
about Asfar: ' When the rule over Taberistãn passed from tho ‘Alida to the TS E it passed 
into the hands of the clan called Wardãdãwandãn [wand is the Daylami suffis forming gentihtial 
nouns, én the plural sign]: the ruler was Asfür b. Shirawayh. They possessed the power for 
some time, after which it passed from them to the Jil [viz. to Mardawij al-Jili] . Cf. EL L. Rabino. 
Mázandarán and Astardbdd, London, 1928, p. 41: ° Asfár b. Shírüye was ع‎ native of Láriján 
and belonged to the Wardaddwand [sic, the second a short] clan’, quotirg Zahir al-Din al- 
Mar‘ashi, Ta'rikh Tcbarstän wa-Riyin wa-Müzandarün, ed. Dorn, p. 313. There Asfür is 
in effect given the مرف‎ Lariji, but the olan قد‎ not named. Presumably Rab:no also derived his 
information about Ascar’s clan from Hamza al-Igfahani, 
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in question with Asfar b. Shirawayh, which I had considered before but rejected 
because of the daring emendation which it involved. ‘ Sharwin b. Wardawandi’ 
must be read <Asfar-i> Shirüya-i Warda(di>wandi, and ‘ Sarshir' must also 
be read <A>s(f>ar-i Shir(üya-i Wardadiwandi> |! Yet though the account is 
plausible in itself, the events told in it are not described in other sources. 
I suggest that our account refers to the war between Asfar b. Shirawayh, and 
al-Dà5 al-Saghir and his general Makan.} 

The other versions confirm this identification, as they all mention Abū 
Hatim’s connexion with Asfar. ‘Abd al-Qahir writes that Abii Hatim ‘ came to 
the land of the Daylam and converted a number of Daylamites, among whom 
was Asfar b. Shirawayh '. Al-Maqrizi does not mention the name of Abū Hatim 
at all, but refers to his story when saying that ‘many Daylamites and others 
were their partisans, amongst them Asfar. When Mardawij killed Asfar, the 
power of the Qarmatians increased in his days in Rayy, and they began to 
assassinate people’. Finally, Rashid al-Din writes: ° Al-Ràzi converted to 
the da‘wa one of the Daylamites [this is no doubt a reference to Asfar] and 
Mardawi} of Jilàn was also converted by him’. We do not know any details 
about the relations of Abū Hatim and Asfar. It is interesting to note that al- 
Daylami mentions a da7 Abū ‘Ali (not otherwise known) who converted 
Asfar in Jurjàn; perhaps he was a subordinate dä% of Abii Hatim.* Also 
in this case, a8 in most similar cases, it is impossible to say what exactly Asfar’s 
° conversion ’ meant.? 

When Mardawij superseded Asfar, Abū Hatim remained in favour. In 
effect, if we can believe Hamid al-Din al-Kirmani, the Isma‘ili author who 
wrote at the end of the century, the famous disputation between Abii Hatim 
al-Ràzi and the physician and philosopher Abū Bakr al-Razi (of which an 
account is given by Abii Hatim himself in his 4 ‘lam al-nubuwwa) took place in 
Rayy in Mardawij’s presence.‘ There is, however, some chronological difficulty. 

1 The following is a short résumé of Asfar’s early career after Ibn Isfandiyar, History of 
Tabaristáàn, abridged translation by E. G. Browne, pp. 209-15. Abu’l-Husayn and Abu'l-Qüsim, 
sons of al-Nagir rebelled against al-D&'I al-Saghir and allied themselves with various commanders, 
amongst whom were Makin b. Kaki and Asfür b. Shirawayh: al-D&‘l al-Saghir marched, with 
the Ispahbadh Rustam b. Sharwin, to meet them (311/923). Abu’l-Husayn died in 311/823, 
Abu'l-Qüsim in 312/925. The people of Jilan and Daylam swore allegiance to Abu’l-Qasim’s 
nephew Abi ‘Ali; he was joined by Asfár, who was in revolt against Mikan (who had been 
made governor of Jurjün) and was plundering on the high roads of that province. Ere long 
Abii ‘Ali was killed by a fall from his horse, and was succeeded by his brother Abū Jafar. Asfār 
returned to Jurjàn and cast off his allegiance to Abū Ja‘far. The years 314/926—7 and 315/927-8 
were filled by a confused sequel of battles between Asfür and Makan, who was now the com- 
mander of the armies of al-D&'I al-Saghir, which culminated in the occupation of Rayy first 
by Makan and his Zaydi master, and subsequently by Asfar—events which we have mentioned 
above. The situation described in the Siyisat-nama seems to flt in best with Asfür's war 
against al-Da'i al-Saghir and Makan in 814 and 316. 

3 We have seen in the preceding note that Asf&r spent much time in Jurján. 

3 Al]-Mas'üdi, no doubt malevolently, states that Asfür was not a Muslim : wa-kina là yadinu 
bi-millaW'L-1slàm, Murüj al-dhahab, rx, 8, and tells the story that in Qazwin he had a muezzin, 
who was calling to prayer, thrown down from the top of the minaret, ibid., p. 10. 

4 ممع‎ P. Kraus, Rasi’il falsafiyya l-Abi Bakr al-Razi, pp. 201 ff. Hamid al-Din's statement 
that the disputation took place ‘in the days of Mardawij and his presence ' is quoted by Kraus, 
op. eit., p. 10, 
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It is true that the date of Abū Bakr al-Razi’s death is not certain, and some 
authorities give it ag 320/932-3 in which case the dates would be fitting. On 
the other hand the best authorities give an earlier date (313/925 or 311/923-4) ; 
if this is correct the amir in whose presence the disputation took place could 
not have been Mardawij, but an earlier governor of Rayy, perhaps Ahmad b. 
‘Ali? We may add that during the last period of his life, when he seems 
seriously to have considered marching on Baghdad and establishing his own 
supreme rule, rumour accused Mardawi] of collaboration with the Qarmatians 
of Bahrayn (al-Süli, Akhbar al-Radt wa'l-Muttags, ed. Heyworth Dunne, p. 20): 
> It was rumoured that he aimed at overthrowing the Empire and marching 
upon Baghdad, and that he acted in concert with the ruler of al-Bahrayn 
and acted according to a common plan’. Yet even according to our account 
his early attachment to Isma‘ilism was, as we shall see presently, followed in 
his last years by savage persecution of the sect. Finally we may recall the fact.— 
which will presumably not come as a surprise to the reader—that the coins of 
Mardawij (317-22) bear the names of either the Samanid Nasr b. Ahmad jointly 
with the ‘Abbasic caliphs, or of the ‘Abbasid caliphs (al-Muqtadir and al-Radi, 
respectively) alore; see Miles, nos. 161-4. 

' The last sentence of al-Maqrizi contains a few precious details: ° Subse- 
quently Mardawij went to Jurjan to fight against Nasr b. Ahmad the Samanid ; 
he became angry with them [the Isma‘ilis] and killed them together with their 
young and women, so that none of them was left. One of them [the reference is 
most probably to Abū Hatim] went to Muflih, the slave of Ibn Abi’l-8aj, who 
listened to his preaching and entered their sect’. Mardawij conducted various 
campaigns in Jurjén, but most likely that of the year 321/933-4 is meant in 
which he fought against a Samanid army.? The persecution of the معا‎ lis by 
Mardàwij seems also to be reflected in the vague account of Nizam al-Mulk 


1 See ° al-Razi’, in the Encyclopaedia of Islam (by P. Kraus and B. Pines}. Al-Birünt, a most 
important witness, gives the exact date of al-Rüzi's death as 5 Shaban 313. Aj-Razi dedicated 
some of his books to various governors of Rayy. His al-Mangsüri bears even in ite title a reference 
to al-Mangir b. Isháq, governor from 290 to 296 (see above, p. 62). A book on philosophy 
waa dedicated to [Yüsuf] b. Abi'l-Bàj (Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, p. 320, last line); a book on the sun 
to ‘Ali b. Wahsüdán, for whom see above, p. 02 (ibidem, last but one lino; read وهسودان‎ 


for OLA,. To Ahmed b. ‘Ali himself al-Rüzi dedicated two treatises: one on diet (see 
Ibn Abi Ugaybi‘a, p. 320, 1. 10, and the Catalogue of the Arabic MSS of the Escurial, vol. I, 
pt. 2, by H.-P.-J. Renaud, p. 43) ; and another on a particular medical problem (Ibn Abi Usaybi'a, 
p. 821, ll. 16-18). We may quote a passage from Abii Hayyan al-Tawhidt, شوه‎ wa'l-mu'dnasa, 
It, 15 (in the same context which will be mentioned below, p. 70), aa it may be of some relevance 
for Mardáwij's relations with Ismf‘flism : ‘ The same [i.e. the harmonization of philosophy and 
religion] was the aim of Abii Tammàm al-Naysabüri, who served the sect known as Shiite 
[= IlsmA' tflis?; read ‘Seveners’ sab'ívya?] and took refuge with Mutarrif b. Muhammad, 
the vizier of Mardawij al-Jili, in order to receive assistance from him, and be enabled to say what 
he wished to say about this subject. Yet this only led to his humiliation and scorn for him, 
and to his hiding in his house’. The passage is unfortunately not explicit enough. (For Mutarrif 
b. Muhammad, vizier of Asfir and Mardawij, d. 321, ممع‎ Ibn al-Athir, yu, 141, 142, 196; 
Ibn Isfandiyar, pp. 212, 217.) 

3 [bn al-Athir, under the year 321, rrr, 195. In an earlier campaign, conducted soon after 
the occupation of Rayy, he mainly fought against Makan b. Kaki (Ibn al-Athir, vm, 145). 
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about the ‘ disillusion’ of Abii Hatim’s followers and the detail about Abii 
Hatim’s flight seems to correspond to the more exact piece of information 
according to which he fled to Muflih. Muflih was a former officer of Yüsuf ۰ 
Abi’l-Saj—-we have met him as lieutenant of Ibn Abi’l-Saj in Rayy in 312 
(see above, p. 63). When Yiisuf’s nephew, Ábu'l-Musafir Fath, was killed 
(317/929) Muflih established himself as an independent ruler in Adharbayjan.1 
In 319/931 we find him making war on the Byzantines (Ibn al-Athir, vu, 173) ; 
he struck coins in Ardabil in 320 and in the mints of ‘ Adharbayjin’ and 
Barda'a in 328. According to a chronicle published by V. Minorsky (A history 
of Sharvàn and Darband, Cambridge, 1958, p. 27, and cf. the comments on 
pp. 60-1) in 320 Muflih had to flee from Adharbayjan from a certain Baldawayh 
and seek refuge with Yazid, the ruler of Sharwan, who, however, surrendered 
him to his enemy; as in 323 we find him again in the saddle, he must have 
succeeded in overcoming these diffioulties, the details of which escape us. 
Abii Hatim fled to Muflih after the trouble which he had in Rayy with 
Mardàwij; the statement that Muflih was converted by him must be judged 
as the other, by now familiar, statements about the conversion of various 
potentates. Nizam al-Mulk's account ends with the sentence that Abii Hatim 
died on his flight; if we are right in our assumption that this flight refers to 
Abi Hatim’s flight to Muflih, we can also add that he died while at the court of 
Muflih. The year of Abii Hatim’s death is only mentioned in the article which 
Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani devoted to him in his biographical dictionary (Insan 
al-mizdn, 1, no. 253): it is according to him 322/934—5, a date which would 
fit very well with the data which we have put together and interpreted here. 

After Abii Hatim’s death (we return to the account of Nizam al-Mulk) 
the Ismé‘ilis were thrown into disorder and many left the dawa. The leader- 
ship passed to two persons, one called ‘Abd al-Malik al-Kawkabi, and the other, 
who lived in Rayy, Ishaq. Rashid al-Din, whose passage about the two succes- 
sors of Abii Hatim is almost textually identical with that of Nizam al-Mulk, 
adds, however, that ‘Abd al-Malik resided in Gird-küh. As is well known, 
Gird-küh was the second great fortress after Alamüt held by the Assassins 
in the twelfth—thirteenth centuries ; it lies due west from Damaghan, the capital 
of the province of Qiimis, in the near vicinity of the city. (For a description 
and photographs see W. Ivanow, ' Some Ismaili strongholds in Persia ', Islamic 
Culture, XI, 4, 1938, pp. 392-6, and the accompanying plates.) If we may 
rely upon the isolated passage of Rashid al-Din, we find the fortress occupied 
by an Isma ‘ili dat some 200 years before the Assassins. 

This is the point up to which Nizam al-Mulk brings his story, obviously 
because his source also came to an end here. We have reached now the third 
decade of the fourth century A.H. and we must now consider some evidence 
which refers to approximately the same period and may acquaint us with a 
subsequent head of the da‘wa in ۰ 


1 ‘Arib, p. 145; Défrémery, Journal Asiatique, Ive Sér., x, 1847, 436, 
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Ibn al-Nadim in the Fihrist refers to a certain Abū Ya‘qib who was a high- 
ranking d@‘t residing in Rayy and had under him the direction of the 8 
in Mosul and Baghdad ; as we shall see, his information can be shown to refer 
to c. A.H. 320-30. Unfortunately he does not give any details about Abū Ya‘qib, 
but as those whose kunya is Abū Ya'qub are often called Ishaq, I wonder if 
this Abū Ya'qüb is not identical with the Ishaq who according to Nizam 
al-Mulk resided in Rayy. Moreover, it 1s difficult to withstand the temptation 
to identify this person with the important 022 and writer Abii Ya'qüb Ishaq 
al-Sijstáni. It is true that a few decades later we find Abū Ya'qüb al-Sijistani 
prominent in other parts of the world, possibly in Khurasan and certainly in 
Sijistan (see below, pp. 80—1); but there is nothing against assuming that he 
started his career as head of the da‘wa in Rayy, and was later transferred to the 
more eastern provinces. 

Let us examine the relevant passages in the Fihrtst (pp. 189-90). ‘ Bani 
Hammad of Mosul. They were the heads of the da‘wa in northern Mesopotamia 
(al-Jazira) and the adjacent regions on behalf of Abii Ya رطتان‎ the lieutenant 
(khalifa) of the Imam who was residing in Rayy. They have composed books 
and attributed them to ‘Abdin; such as the Book of the Brilliant Truth, the 
Book of the Clear Truth, the Book of *' in the Name of God the Merciful, the 
Compassionate’. A man known as Ibn Hamdan; his name was... [lacuna 
in the text]. I have seen him in Mosul; he was da‘? after the death of the sons 
of Hammad. He wrote many books, amongst them the Book of the Seventh 
Philosophy, the Book... [lacuna]. We learn the kunya of one of these ‘ sons 
of Hammad’ and also his approximate date from a passage of ‘Abd al-Jabbar 
al-Hamadhani, head of the Mu'tazili school at the end of the fourth/tenth 
century whose book Establishing the prophecy of our lord Muharamad includes 
a, polemical chapter against Isma‘ilism. One of the episodes which he quotes in 
order to discredit [sma ‘tlism is the affair of Zakariyya’ of Isfahan, an adventurer 
who in the year 319/931 gained for some time an ascendercy over the leaders 
of the Qarmatians of the Bahrayn, but was ultimately killed. The true 
significance of those events can only be guessed: as I shall have occasion to 
explain concisely below, and shall discuss in detail in the book Early Isma kam, 
the Qarmatians of the Babrayn had ambiguous relations with the Fatimids. 
On the one hand, at the time of the schism of the year 286/398-9, when the 
leaders in 'Ir&q broke with the new head of the movement, the future Fatimid 
caliph ‘Ubayd Allah, because he substituted for the origmal doctrine of 
Ismá^lism—1.e. the messianic belief in the return of Muhammad b. Isma‘il 
as the Mahdi or Qa’im—a new order in which the leaders were to be considered 
Imams and the last of them (in ‘Ubayd Alláàh's own mind his successor, the 
second caliph, al-Qa’im) as the Mahdi or Qa’im ushering in the Day of Resurrec- 
tion. Abū Sa‘id al-Jannabi, the leader of the mission in the Bahrayn, sided 
with the ‘Iraqi leaders against the central leadership, and it is probable that 

1 For a short account of him see my article “Abii Ya‘ qüb al-Sijistani’, in Encyclopaedia of 
Islam, 2nd ed, 
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the Qarmatians of Bahrayn held fast in their original belief in the return of 
Muhammad b. Isma‘il, and though they no doubt came to gome modus vivendi 
with ‘Ubayd Allah when he founded the Fatimid state in North Africa, they 
probably did not acknowledge him as Imam, but rather as a political leader. 
I am, I hope, not too far off the mark in suggesting that the adventurer from 
Isfahan claimed to be Muhammad b. Isma‘il reappearing from his century-old 
hiding and that he was for a time accepted as such by the Qarmatians of 
Bahrayn. Be it as it may, ‘Abd al-Jabbar asserts that under the rule of 
Zakariyyà the Qarmatians denounced all their previous teaching, revealed 
the secrets of the sect, cursed all religions, and burned all religious books ; 
they proclaimed Zakariyy& as god and gave themselves to complete libertinism. 
Needless to say, most of these accusations are based, as usual, on the anti- 
Isma‘ili ‘ black legend’ rather than facts. It is, however, very likely that 
there is a small residuum of fact: the تلا هصق‎ idea of the Mahdi or Qa'im 
had a certain antinomian tendency, as he was considered a prophet who would 
abrogate the Law of the Prophet Muhammad, and it would have been logical 
for people who thought they participated in the eschatological epoch of the 
appearance of the Mahdi to convert into reality eschatological expectations. 
But to come to the point: “Abd al-Jabbar says! that ° dais like Abu’]-Qasim 
‘Tai b. Misa, Abū Muslim b. Hammad al-Mawsili and his brother Abū Bakr,? 
Abii Hatim b. Hamdan al-Razi al-Kilabi,? and others, almost died of sorrow 
and regret at Abū Tahir’s revelations of the da‘wa’. Abu'l-Qàsim ‘Isa b. Misa 
was a nephew of 'Abdàn and a leader of the dawa in ‘Iraq in the first quarter 
of the fourth/tenth century (al-Mas‘idi, al-Tanbth, p. 388; 'Arib, p. 137; 
Ákhü Muhsin, as quoted by al-Nuwayri, and al-Maqrizi, lIt&'az, p. 130; 
al-Daylami, Qawa^d ‘aqil al Muhammad, ed. Strothmann, p. 21). Abū 
Muslim b. Hammad of Mosul and his brother Abū Bakr are obviously the 
‘sons of Hammad’ mentioned in the Fihrist, and they are dated by this 
synchronism with the episode of Zakariyya’ the Persian c. A.H. 320. 

As to the dats of Baghdad, Ibn al-Nadim mentions Abū ‘Abd Allah b. 
Nafis, ' one of the most important dá'is who was in charge of the capital as a 
lieutenant of Abii Ya'qüb, who, however, disapproved of him because of certain 
reports which reached him, so that he sent some Persians to assassinate 
Ibn Nafis in his shop. Ibn Nafis published no book and was killed in the 
year... [lacuna] '. Ibn al-Nadim also mentions al-Dabili (of Dabi, i.e. Dvin in 
Armenia) who was the rival of Ibn Nafis and survived him, and al-Hasanabadhi, 
who lived in the quarter ' Between the Two Palaces' in Baghdad * and with 
whom Ibn al-Nadim was personally acquainted; he left Baghdad for 


1 Quoted in B. Lewis, Origins of Isma‘tlism, Cambridge, 1940, 87. I have collated the original 
text, MS Istanbul, Shehid ‘Ali Pasha 1575, fol. 177v. 

4 The translation given by Lewis: ‘ Abū Muslim b. Hammad al-Mawsili, Abû Bakr, and his 
brother Abū Hatim, eto.’ is erroneous. 

? The reading of the nisba is uncertain, see above, p. 61, n. 1. 

* See G. Le Strange, Baghdad during the Abbasid caliphate, 218. 
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Àdharbayjàn wh n he got into trouble after the exile of Shirmadi the Daylamite ! 
who used to protect him. 

As Ibn Hammad, Abū Ya'qüb's lieutenant in Baghdac, can be dated 
A.H. 320 or thereabouts, Abū Ya‘qtib must have succeeded tc the post of the 
head of the mission not very long after Abii Hatim. We havs considered the 
possibility that he may be identical with Ishaq, the colleague o2 ‘Abd al-Malik و‎ 
if this is not accepted, he must have succeeded soon after these two dats. 

I must still mention a da‘t whose identity is doubtful. Abul-Qasim al-Busti 
in his Revelation of the secrets of the Batinis, a most importent anti-Isma‘ili 
book by a Mu‘tazilite from the end of the fourth/tenth centu-y which I shall 
use in the book Early Ismda‘tlssm as a source for the history of Isnca‘ili philosophy, 
mentions (fol. 24v in the unique MS in the Ambrosian Library in Milan) a 
* مه‎ of the Jibal as far as al-Riim [the Byzantine Empire] ’, tke pronunciation 
of whose name is uncertain : sh tl ; he wrote a book in Persian on 


allegorical interpretation (tæ wil). This name may belong eithar to one of the 
dé‘ts before Abū Hatim al-Razi who figure in the list disoussad above, or to 
an otherwise unknown dat after Abii Hatim. 

Finally, it is worth while to quote a passage from Abii Hayyan al-Tawhidi's 
al-Imiaà/ wa'l-mwdnasa (u, 15-16) which contains a reference to Ismail 
activities in north-west Persia. Al-Tawhidi in his famous passage about the 
Ismà'ili authors of the Epistles of the sincere brethren reports abcut an argument 
directed against the philosophers who try to reconcile philosophy and religion 
(sharta), such as Abū Zayd al-Balkhi, Abū Tammam al-Naysabiiri, and 
Abu’l-Hasan al-‘Amiri. The ancient philosophers, like Socrstes, Plato, and ` 
Aristotle, it is argued, did not speak at all about the esoterical and exoterical 
meanings (bain and zahir). These were ideas taken up by people such as 
* those of Hajar’ (the Qarmatians of Bahrayn, Hajar being the capital of that 
province); 'and these were the ideas about which muttered those who 
appeared in Qazwin and sent the dats to all sides of the eartk '. As the con- 
versation reproduced by al-Tawhidi took place in the second haf of the fourth/ 
tenth century, we cannot say with certainty to which exact period these words 
refer : whether e.g. to the period of Abū Hatim al-Razi, or to mor» contemporary 
events. 

A. few pages will now be devoted to the conversion to Isnāʻilism of the 
members of the Musafirid family who ruled round the middle of the fourth/ 
tenth century in the countries lying on the south-east shore of the Caspian Rea. 

Muhammad, the founder of the dynasty, possessed the fortress of Shamiran 
in the district of Tarm (Tàrum). When Asfar b. Shirawayh sent Mardawi] 
against Muhammad, Mardawij instead of fighting Muhammad, allied himself 
to him and killed Asfar. In 330/941 Muhammad was arrested >y his two sons 


* T have no information about this person. 

3 For the history of the dynasty see V. Minorsky’s article ' Musaftrids ' in the Encyclopaedia. 
of Islam and the studies quoted in the b:bliography of that article; add V. Minorsky, Studies in 
Caucasian history, London, 1958, 159-65. 
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al-Marzubàn and Wahsüdan. Al-Marzubàn b. Muhammad K330-46/941-57) 
was the most considerable ruler of the dynasty. After the Aeath of Yüsuf b. 
Ábi'l-8aj (314/926) and the rule of Muflih, a former officer of his (317/929-30— 
c. 323/934-5 ; of. above, p. 67), Adharbayjan was the theatre of wars between 
the Kharijite Kurd Daysam b. Ibrahim? and Lashkari b. Mardi, a native of 
Jilàn. Lashkari was killed in Armenia, while Daysam was betrayed by his 
minister Abu’l-Qasim ‘Ali b. Ja'far ? to al-Marzuban with whom the minister 
shared a common allegiance to Isma‘ilism. Al-Marzuban occupied Ardabil 
and Tabriz and Daysam had finally to capitulate. Al-Marzuban extended his 
rule as far to the north as Darband. I do not mtend, however, to relate in 
detail the further history of his reign ; it is sufficient to mention that he came 
into conflict with Rukn al-Dawla the Buwayhid, was captured in 338/949, 
escaped in 342/953 and regained his possessions; he died in Ramadan 346/ 
December 957. It only remains to quote in extenso the passage from Miskawayh 
(r, 32, translation, I, 35) where al-Marzuban’s Isma‘ilism is mentioned: 
° When ‘Ali b. Ja'far, Daysam’s secretary, found himself in the condition that 
has been described, he sought refuge with al-Marzubün, and suggested to him 
the conquest of Adharbayjan, promising to secure it for him, and to put him 
in possession of vast sums, being the revenue of the region, which he knew 
how to raise. He found a ready listener in al-Marzuban, whose heart he won, 
80 that he made him his vizier. Besides, the two were bound by a religious tie, 
since ‘Ali b. Jafar was a missionary of the Batinî sect, wherein al-Marzuban 
had been initiated. Al-Marzuban permitted his vizier to preach the doctrines 
of the sect openly, and the latter had now got all he required’. Ibn al-Athir 
(vur, 289-90) reproduces Miskawayh’s account. 

That al-Marzubàn's Isma‘ili sympathies were not an isolated phenomenon 
in his family is attested by a coin of his brother Wahsüdán b. Muhammad. 
After the imprisonment of their father Muhammad the two brothers shared his 
dominions, and while al-Marzubün extended his rule over Adharbayjan, 
Wahsüdàan remained in possession of the ancestral domains in Tarm, probably 
acknowledging the suzerainty of his brother. During al-Marzuban’s captivity 
he remained in Tarm. When al-Marzuban was liberated, the old arrangement 
seems to have been resumed. We see that in 343 on one coin the two brothers 
appear together, al-Marzubün ocoupying the place of honour with full titles, 
while the new coin, of the same year, bears the name of Wahsüdàn alone. 
Al-Marzuban made two subsequent testamenta, in the first naming his sons 
as the first persons in the line of succession and Wahsiidan only after them و‎ 
in a second testament drawn up shortly before his death he made Wahsüd&n 
his successor. After al-Marzubün's death Wahstidan and his nephews quarrelled, 


1 For Daysam see the study by A. A. Bykov, Epigrafika Vostoka, 1955, 14-37. 

3 According to Ibn Hawgal (ed. Kramers, p. 354) ‘Ali b. Ja‘far was first employed aa financial 
secretary by Yüsuf b. Abi'l-Gàj. Ibn Hawqal reproduces a survey, drawn up in 344/955-6 by 
‘Ali b. Ja'far, of the revenues drawn by al-Marzuban from his vassals. This text is commented 
on in detail by V. Minoraky, in BSOAS, xv, 3, 1953, 515 f. 
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Justàn b. al-Mazuban secured his father's possessions and Wahsüdàn had to 
retire to his own Nomain ; but during the next decade he intrigued and fought 
against his nsphews. We do not need, however, to follow these events any 
further. 

The ccin which bears witness of Wahsiidan’s Isma‘ili affiliation was first 
mentioned by Minorsky in his Studies in Caucastan history, 161: ‘ Miinajjim- 
bashi [the late Turkish historian whose chapter—mainly derived from Ibn 
al-Athir, and thus ultimately from Miskawayh—is analysed by Minorsky] 
repeats the important statement of Miskawayh, It, 32-4, that Marzubàn and 
his vazir ‘Ali b. Jafar belonged to the Batini sect (Isma'ili, Qarmat ?). I learn 
from Dr. i3. C. Miles that this detail is confirmed by numismatic evidence ’. 
I am indebted to Dr. Miles for a description and photograph of this coin which 
18 in & private collection. 

لا اله الا : Obv. area‏ 
alll‏ محمد 


رسول الله 
Obv. inner margin: mint: Jalalabad, date 343.‏ 
محمد على الحسن idl‏ على محمد جعفر اسمعیل محمد Obv. outer margin:‏ 
Rev. area: FPES‏ 


natin, 


s ra 
E dae ۳ 
الله‎ 
وهسودان بن‎ 
مد‎ 
Rev. margin: Qur’an v, 55 (60 Flügel). 

In commenting upon this coin the first remark to be made is that while 
Wahsüdan showed his Ismé‘ili beliefs on this coin as well as on another which 
we shall mention presently, al-Marzuban did not do so. lt is true that we do 
not have coins from al-Marzubàn from the early days of his reign, when he 
first took ‘Ali b. Ja‘far as his vizier, but there is no need, in order to explain 
why there is no sign of his Isma‘ili convictions on his coins, to assume that he 
later gave them up. The coins in question are: a dirham deted 341 (mint of 
* Adharbavjan ’), and a dinar and a dirham both dated 343 (mint of Ardabil) ; 
the coin o? 341 bears his own name, and the coins of 343 bear in addition to 
his own name and full titles a short mention of ‘ Abii Mansür ’, i.e. his brother 
Wahsüdan. All the coins bear also the name of the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Muti‘. 
(See the description of the coins in R. Vasmer, ‘ Zur Chronologie der Gastaniden 
und Sallariden’, Islamica, ut, 1927, 171-2.) The absence of any Isma‘ili 

1 The com was shown to Dr. Miles in 1947 by its owner, Mr. Beajamin F. Hamilton, of 


Milford, Connecticut, with whose permission & plaster cast of it was made at that time (here 
reproduced as Plate I). 
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formula and the acknowledgment of the sovereignty of by ‘Abbasid caliph 
need not imply more than a politic attitude dictated by he wish to avoid 
giving offence by a public avowal of heretical beliefs. (This is facilitated even 
for a religious conscience by the Shi'ite doctrine of tagtyya, 1.6. ° dissimulation ’, 
which approves of such an attitude.) Thus we find that also the Khariite 
Daysam put on his coins the name of al-Muti (see Vasmer, ibid., p. 171, and 
the article of Bykov quoted above, p. 71, n. 1). 

Wahsūdān’s new coin belongs to the same year 343 which is the date of 
the aforementioned coins of al-Marzubàn with the additional inscription of 
Wahsüdan's name. In those coins Wahsüdan obviously figures either in the 
capacity of some kind of secondary co-regent of the whole Musafirid realm 
or as the heir to its throne, while the present com was struck by himself as 
the ruler of his own domains, in which Jalalabad (a town about which I have no 
further information) must have been situated. 

The Igmà^ili confession of Wahsüdàn on this coin consists of three elements. 
First, he adds to the two parts of the Muslim creed ' There is no god but God 
and Muhammad is the Apostle of God’ the Shi'ite formula ‘and ‘Ali is the 
caliph of God’. Secondly, he gives himself the definitely Shr‘ite title of ‘ Sword 
of the Family of Muhammad ', a title which recurs also in Wahsüdán's coin 
minted in 366 in Ardabil (Vasmer, ibid., p. 175). 

While these two features are Shi'ite in a general way, the third points more 
particularly to Ismé‘ilism: the outer obverse margin contains a specifically 
Isma‘ili list of the Imams. The first names (the Prophet Muhammad, ‘Alî, 
Hasan, Husayn, ‘Ali [Zayn al-‘Abidin], Muhammad [al-Baqir], Jafar [al-Sadiq]) 
have nothing characteristic in themselves—but the last two names: Isma‘il 
and Muhammad, have an unmistakably Isma‘ili colouring, as Isma‘il the 
gon, and Muhammad b. Ismail, the grandson, of Ja‘far al-Sadiq, played a 
great part in the beliefs of Isma‘ilism. Yet there obtrudes immediately a 
question. In that year, 343, the head of the Isma‘ili movement was the Fatimid 
caliph al-Mu‘izz, the fourth of the Fatimid caliphs ; and before them there 
were a number of ‘hidden Imams’ between the first Fatimid caliph and 
Muhammad b. Isma‘il. Admittedly, it would have been difficult to put the 
long list containing all these names on a coin. But what we would expect 
as a sign of allegiance to the Fatimids would not be a list of the Imams at all 
but rather the name of the ruling Fatimid caliph. Why does the coin of 
Wahsiidan not bear the name of, or at least an allusion to, the Fatimid caliph 
al-Mu‘izz ? Was it considered too dangerous to come out so openly on the side 
of the heretic Fatimids while the general Shi‘ite slogans could pass as less 
offensive and one could hope that the somewhat enigmatic list of the Imams 
would not be easily recognized for what it was and so cause less scandal ? 
This explanation is not impossible, and even the argument that this list is not 
really consistent with Fatimid doctrine—which demanded allegiance to the 
‘Master of the Epoch ', i.e. the reigning Imam (in this case al-Mu'izz)—is not 
perhaps decisive. Thus one could satisfy oneself with the assumption that 
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Wahsüdan's Igm&'ilism was of the ordinary type and he was a faithful adherent 
of al-Mu‘izz, and kave the apparent difficulty unresolved—reflecting that it is 
not always possible to explain to the last puzzling feature the events of the 
past. Yet another train of thought comes to mind, and whi-e it is not absolutely 
certain that it leads in the right direction, it may well do so and we must 
therefore follow 1t. 

The list of the Imams ends with Muhammad b. Isma‘il—a name which we 
do not expect to be used as the watchword of adhesion to the Isma‘ilism of 
the Fatimid type, where the name of the reigning Imam ought to serve as such. 
I believe, however, that this is due to a radical change in the doctrines of the 
sect and that originally the figure of Muhammad b. Ismā was in the forefront 
of Isma‘ili belief. I shall set forth my interpretation of the history of early 
{sma ‘ilism in the book to which I have referred at the beginning of the present 
article; here I give the shortest possible résumé. 

Originally the Isma‘ili movement (which began in the middle of the third/ 
ninth century! preached the return of Muhammad b. Isma‘il (who ° disappeared ' 
about half a century before) as the Mahdi or Qa’im.! This is formally attested by 
the book on Shi‘ite sects (Firag al-Shi‘a) by Sa‘d Allah al-Ash'ari (wrongly 
attributed to al-Nawbakhti) who wrote not later than the eigaties of the third 
century A.H.,? and there is a considerable body of evidence which, though not 
absolutely reliable in itself, confirms the unimpeachable testimony of the 
contemporary author. There is especially an astonishing document published 
quite recently ? in which the early fourth/tenth century Ismá'ili author Jafar 
b. Mangür al-Yaman reproduces extracts from a letter of the first Fatimid 
caliph ‘Ubayd Allah in which he implies that the Isma'ih preaching was 
originally in the name of Muhammad b. Isma‘il—only that according to him 
this was due to & ' misunderstanding ' of some of the leaders of the sect who 
did not properly understand the ‘secrets’ involved! When ‘Ubayd Allah 
succeeded to the leadership of the movement, he introduced far-reaching 
changes into the Isma‘ili ideology : he declared the past leaders of the move- 
ment and himself to have been, or to be, the Imams, and the line to end with 
the expected Mahdi. (In effect, he considered his heir, the second caliph, 
al-Qa’im, to be this Mahdi.) Some of the local leaders of the mission refused 
to accept this volte-face ; and we have the detailed account by Akhü Muhsin 
(who derived it from Ibn Rizam) about the interview of an emissary of the 
leaders of the ‘Iraq mission, disquieted by the innovations, with ‘Ubayd Allah, 
the final break of the local leaders in ‘Iraq with the centre of the movement, 
and the murder in 286/899-900 of ‘Abdan, the chief of the ‘Iraq dawa, by 
Zikrawayh. (An edition and discussion of this text, which is at present only 


1 These two terms are synonyms, though the second seems to be more common among the 
Isma‘ilis; I use both terms indiscriminately. 

1 Ed. H. Ritter, p. 62. (For the authorship of the book cf. Oriens, vu, 1, 1954, p. 204.) 

3 Husayn F. al-Hamdani, The gencalogy of the Fatimids, Cairo, 1958. I give a detailed 
commentary on this text in a forthcoming article. 
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known in an imperfect form, will be found in Early Isma lism.) Ibn Rizam’s 
account is confirmed, as far as the main points are concerned, by a passage 
in Ibn Hawgal, an Isma‘ili follower of the Fatimids, who also mentions the 
schism and from whom we learn that Abii Sa'id al-Jannabi, leader of the mission 
in Bahrayn, sided with ‘Abdaén.1 These ‘schismatic’ factions of the Ismaili 
movement survived even after the successes of the central leadership in 
establishing an important Ismé ‘ili territorial state in North Africa. 

First, the Qarmafians of Bahrayn. That the Qarmatians of Bahrayn 
originally belonged to one and the same Isma‘ili movement from which issued 
also the Fatimids, is self-evident and should never have given ground for 
discussion ; and the account of Ibn Rizàm about the schism of the year 286, 
combined with Ibn Hawgal’s statement about Abū Sa‘id’s siding with the 
dissidents, gives a satisfactory explanation of the ambiguous relations between 
the Qarmatians of Bahrayn and the Fatimids. We may assume that at some 
subsequent date Abū Sa‘id, or his successor Abū Tahir, brought about a 
rapprochement, acknowledging the political supremacy of the Fatimids, but 
instead of paying to them the allegiance due to a legitimate Imam, they con- 
sidered them as the leaders of the movement, the ‘ lieutenants ' of Muhammad 
b. Isma‘il who continued to be expected by them as the Mahdi. We have 
mentioned above (pp. 68-9) the affair of Zakariyya’ of Isfahan ; it is likely that 
the Qarmatians considered him as the Mahdi (Muhammad b. Isma‘il) who 
reappeared. When in due course they were disillusioned about him, they 
probably returned to the old relations with the Fatimids, which, however, 
reached a new crisis during the reign of al-Mu‘izz ; but there is no need for us 
here to pursue this subject further. 

We may also quote a passage which seems to prove that a circle which 
acknowledged Muhammad b. Isma‘ll as the Expected Qa’im existed in Baghdad 
in the first quarter of the fourth/tenth century. Ibn al-Jawzi records under 
the year 313/925—6 * that Abu’l-Qasim al-Khagani (vizier from Rabi‘ I 312 to 
Ramadan 313) ordered that measures should be taken in the capital against 
everybody accused of having corresponded with the Qarmatians or professing 
Isma‘ili beliefs. A certain al-Ka‘ki was said to be a Qarmatian missionary ; 
his arrest was ordered, but he managed to escape by olimbing over the wall 
when the police called at his house. His second in command was, however, 
taken and whipped and pilloried on the back of a camel, while a number of the 
disciples found in the house were imprisoned. A number of worshippers were 
arrested in the mosque of the suburb of Baratha—this mosque was a place 
which the heretics were known to frequent; when they were searched, there 


1 Ed. de Goeje, p. 210, ed. Kramers, p. 205. The interpretation of Ibn Hawqal's passage is 
complicated by the fact that we do not have his own text, but two later versions, one of which 
has been shortened, while the other was disfigured by an anti-Ismé‘ili reviser. For a detailed 
discussion see Early IsmA'ilism. 

۶ Al Muntazam, ed. Hyderabad, vr, 195. The text had been published previously by de Goeje 
in an appendix of his Mémoire sur les Carmathes du Bahrain ei les Fatimides, Leiden, 1886, 
pp. 215-10, while & short summary is to be found on p. 88. 
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were found in their possession seals of white clay impressed for them by 
al-Ka'ki with the following text: ‘Muhammad b. Isma‘il the Imam, the 
Mahdi, the friend of God’. They were flogged and imprisoned, and the mosque 
was demolished.! I think the inscription of the seal shows that the group led 
by al-Ka'ki professed the Mahdiship of Muhammad b. Isma‘il rather than 
the Imamate of the reigning Fatimid caliph ‘Ubayd Allàb; in effect, the 
Inscription of these seals forms a neat parallel to that of the Musafirid coin, 
in spite of the latter being less explicit. 

Finally we may recall that this trend was still strong in the middle of the 
fourth/tenth century, ie. at the time to which our coin belongs: the Imam 
al-Mu‘izz had to issue polemics against its followers, who were politically 
inside the Fatimid camp, but obviously acknowledged the Fatimid caliph as 
political leader, lieutenant of Muhammad b. Isma‘il, not as a charismatic 
Imam. I have discussed the texts referring to this matter in a special article : 
° Heterodox Isma‘ilism at the time of al-Mu‘izz’, BSOAS, xvu, 1, 1955, 10-33. 
We may assume that Wahsüdàn professed similar doctrines to those held by 
the circles taken to task by al-Mu‘izz. In effect it is not impossi»le that al-Mu‘izz 
had in view the very circles in Adharbayjan to which Wabsidan belonged ; 
yet there is no evidence for such an assumption and it is wise not to go too 
much beyond what the texts tell us. 

Before taking leave of this area we must consider a text which may, or 
may not, refer to the conversion of some of ita rulers to Isma‘Tlism. Al-Mas'udi 
mentions that the Zaydi Imam al-Hasan b. ‘Ali al-Utriish (d. 304/917) con- 
verted many of those Daylamis and Jilis—and more especialy their rulers— 
who had remained Zoroastrians or ‘pagans’. (See Murti al-dhahab, rx, 5 
and 10. ‘But at present ’—adds al-Mas'üdi (p. 10), speaking of the time 
when he is writing the pages in question, 1.e. 336/947-8—‘ they are corrupted 
in their doctrines, their tenets are debased, and most of tham have become 
impious (alhad)'. It is tempting to refer this to the acopt.on of heterodox 
doctrines, ie. Isma‘ilism, rather than to apostasy from Islam and return to 
Zoroastrianism and ‘ paganism’. The wording, however, thouzh it favours this 
interpretation, is not definite enough to exclude the alternative meaning. 


1 “The township of Bar&thá, a western suburb of Baghdad, was celekrated for ita mosque, 
which to tha Shlías was a much venerated shrine. The tradition was that the Caliph ‘Ali had 
halted here in the year 37 (A.D. 657), when on his march to fight the Hariirirebels at Nahrawan, 
and it was said thet ‘Ali had prayed on the spot where the mosque was subsequently built... . 
From this period onwards Baráth& obtained celebrity as a holy glace among the Shi‘as.’ 
(G. Lo Strange, Bagtdad during the Abbasid caliphate, p. 154.) The destruction of the mosque is 
also mentioned by Le Strange as well as Mer, Die Renaissance des Ieldms, pp. 63-4. In the 
year 328/940 the caliph al-Radi gave permission to the amir Bajkam to rebuild the mosque 
for Sunni worship, and the next caliph, al-MuttagI, completed the work. “he new mosque was 
opened in 329/941. To the authorities mentioned by Le Strange, p. 156, and Mez, p. 64, 
viz. al-Ya‘qib!, al-Istakhri, Ibn Hawgal, al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Y&qüt, Ibn al-Jawzi [aeo 
vi, 317 in the printed edition], Ibn al-Athir, Miskawayh, add also al-Süli, 4hAbar له‎ Radi wa’l- 
AfuHaqi (ed. Heyworth Dunne), pp. 136, 192, 198 (and the note ın M. Canard’s translation, 
Algiers, 1946-50, 1, 142, n. 2). 
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(2) KHURASAN AND TRANSOXANIA 

Just as for the dats of the Jibal, there is also a ‘canonical’ list of the 
dats who succeeded each other im Khurasin: Abū ‘Abd Allah al-Khadim, 
Abū Sa‘id al-Sha ‘rani, al-Husayn b. ‘Ali al-Marwazi, al-Nasafi. The list appears 
in its entirety in al-Maqrizi, but the other accounts also presuppose it; we 
may perhaps assume that it goes back to the same authority as the list for the 
Jibal. 

"The da wa was brought to Khurásàn by Abū ‘Abd Allah al-Khadim 
and the first place where it appeared was Naysabür' (al-Maqrizi) Al-Busti 
in his refutation of Isma‘ilism (cf. above, p. 70) also mentions Abū ‘Abd Allah 
al-Khadim ' who was the first dat in Khurasan ’ (fol. 24v, cf. 19r), and his name 
appears in the confused account of Rashid al-Din. Unfortunately it is impossible 
to establish the date of his arrival in Khurásán. As his successor Abū Sa‘id 
al-Sha‘rani seems to have been appointed as dû3 of Khurasan in 307, Abū ‘Abd 
Allah’s tenure of office could be put into the last years of the third century A.E. 
and the beginning of the fourth. It is somewhat surprising that, while from 
about A.K. 260 the Isma‘ili missionaries were active in many other provinces 
of the Islamic world, the important province of Khurásàn should have been 
entirely neglected. Yet there is no indication which would allow us to place 
Abū ‘Abd Allàh's arrival at an early date and assume that he held his office 
for a very long period. Nothing is said here of the visit of Ghiyath to Khurasan 
(see above, pp. 60-1) which probably preceded Abū ‘Abd Allah’s coming ; it is 
very likely that Abū “Abd Allah was the first official head of a newly established 
‘° diocese ' and the list is only concerned with the occupants of the office of 
the ‘ head of the da‘wa in Khuràsàn ’. 

Abi ‘Abd Allah al-Khadim was succeeded by Abū Sa‘id al-Sha‘rani. 
Ibn al-Nadim says that he was sent to Khuràsàn by ‘Ubayd Allah, the first 
Fatimid caliph, in the year 307/919-20 ; both he and al-Maqrizi stress that 
he found converts among the high military officers. From ‘Abd al-Qahir 
we learn that al-Sha'ràni, like Abū ‘Abd Allah al-Khadim, resided in Nishapiir, 
and, what is even more important, that he was killed during the governorship 
of Abū Bakr b. Muhtaj. Abū Bakr Muhammad b. al-Muzaffar b. Mubhtàj, 
of the family of the amirs of Chaghaniyan (the ‘ Muhtajids’) was governor of 
Nishapir from 321 to 327 when he was succeeded by his more famous son 
Abi ‘Ali Ahmad.1 

Abi Sa‘id al-Sha‘rani was followed by al-Husayn b. ‘Ali al-Marwazi, who 
was, before becoming head of the da‘wa, an Isma ‘ili of long standing. We have 
seen in Nizam al-Mulk’s account of the da‘wa in the Jibal (see above, pp. 60-1) 
that al-Marwazi was converted by Ghiyàth, when that leader of the Rayy 
mission had to flee to Khurásan. That must have occurred in the last years of 


1 For an account of the Muhtajids see M, Qaxwini's note in his edition of Nizimi-yi 'Arüdi's 
Chahàr maqûla, pp. 168-6. For the date of Abii Bakr’s governorship see especially Ibn al-Athir, 
vu, 196, 207; for his son Abit ‘Ali also Barthold’s article ‘Ahmed b. Abî Bekr’ in the 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, 
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the third century 4.E. According to that passage the centre of the influence 
of the amir al-Husayn al-Marwazi was in the districts -ound Marw al-Rüdh 
(Taliqan, Maymana, Har&t, Gharjistin, and Ghür) He is also known to the 
chroniclers of the Samanids, who, though they do not tell us anything about his 
antecedents and his family (which we may imagine as belonging to the local 
aristocracy), furnish us with many data about his career. In 297 (Ibn al-Athir : 
Muharram 298) he was charged by Ahmad b. Isma‘il the Samanid with the 
command of the Sàmànid forces in Sijistan. In 300 he commanded the Samanid 
army in Sijistan for the second time and returned to Bukhara in the same year. 
(In Gardizi, p. 24, 1. 16, read تايه‎ for etl.) He hoped to be appointed governor 


of Sijistan, but was disappointed. After the death of Ahmad b. Isma’il and the 
accession of Nasr b. Ahmad (301) he revolted in Harat ; at first he paid allegiance 
to al-Mansür b. Ishaq, Ahmad’s cousin, who, however, scon died. Al-Husayn 
occupied Nishapür, but soon had to return to Har&t; subsequently he again 
captured Nishàpür. The Sàm&nid commander sent against him, Ahmad ۰ 
Sahl, toox Harat, and gave battle to al-Husayn before Marw al-Rüdh in 
Rabi‘ I 306/Aug.-Sept. 918. Al-Husayn was defeated and captured, and sent to 
Bukhara where he was imprisoned ; subsequently, thanks to the intervention 
of the vizier al-Jayhani, he was released and allowed to come to the court of 
Nasr b. Ahmad. (Thus Ibn al-Athir, vim, 66; Zambaur, Menwel de généalogie 
et de chronologte, p. 48, n. 7, wrongly states that al-Husayn was killed by Ahmad 
b. Sahl.) The information summarized above comes from the chronicle (probably 
that of al-Sallami) which was, as W. Barthold has discovered, the common 
source of Gardizi and Ibn al-Athir; the references in the two historians are: 
Gardizi, ed. Nazim, pp. 23, 24, 26, 27 ; Ibn al-Athir, viu, 45-6, 52-3, 61-1 
It was after the death of al-Sha‘rani in the early twenties of the fourth 
century that al-Marwazi became the official head of the da'wa in Khurasan. 
He is said by Rashid al-Din to have converted Nasr b. Ahmad and his vizier ?— 
this, however, may be due to a confusion with his successor, al-Nasafi. An 
interesting anecdote is preserved in the Frhrist (p. 138): al-Husayn used to 
grant a pension to the philosopher Abii Zayd al-Balkhi (d. 322/934-5); but 
Abū Zayd wrote a book on allegorical interpretation—in wh:ch he obviously 
offended the susceptibilities of the Isma‘ilis for whom the subject was, as is 
well known, of central importance—and al-Husayn stopped the payment. 
From the account of the succession of al-Nasafi in the Stydsai-ndma it 
would seem that al-Husayn al-Marwazi spent his last years in Khurasan (in 
Marw al-Rüdh): on his death-bed he appointed as his successor al-Nasafi, 


1 A son of al-Husayn served Yahya, a brother of Nasr b. Ahmad, who revolted in Bukhara 
in 317; but subsequently he deserted and betrayed his associates. (Sea Gardizi, 30; Barthold, 
Turkestan down to the Mongol invasion, 242.) This son of al-Husayn may algo have had Ismaîl 
connexions; Ibn al-Athir (vm, 155, of. Barthold) mentions among the seditious elementa the 
* Shi'ites '. 

3 The name cf ths vizier is given as Abii Muhammad b, Miisa al-Balxhi, cbout whom I could 
find no further information, 
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and advised him to go to Transoxania and to aim at the conversion of the high 
officers of the court. After al-Husayn’s death al-Nasafi followed his advice, 
though he had been successful in converting many in Khurásán. He left a 
certain Ibn Sawada, who had fled from Sunni persecution in Rayy to Khurasan, 
as his lieutenant in Marw al-Rüdh. (The only other mention of Ibn Sawada 
occurs in Rashid al-Din ; see below, pp. 86-7.) 

Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Nasafi (or al-Nakhshabi) came from Bazda, 
a large village in the neighbourhood of the city of Nasaf (which is the Arabic 
form for the native Nakhshab). This we learn from his nisba al-Bazdawi, 
which is mentioned by ‘Abd al-Qahir al-Baghdadi (al-Farg, ed. Muh. Badr, 
p. 277), and which is formed from Bazda.! (The reading of the ntsba as al-Barda'i, 
from al-Barda‘a in the Caucasus,? which has been usual until now, has to be 
rejected.) Nizam al-Mulk says about him that ‘ he was one of the philosophers 
of Khurasan and a theologian ’—rightly so, as al-Nagafi plays an important 
part in the history of Ismaili philosophy. In effect, as I shall try to show in 
the book Early Isma‘tlsm, he founded تلا معا‎ philosophy by adopting a form 
of the current Islamic Neoplatonism, and his system remained the standard 
Isma‘ili doctrine in Persia in the fourth/tenth and fifth/eleventh centuries: 
it was at the base of the systems of such authors as Abū Ya'qub al-Sijstàni 
and even Nasir-i Khusraw. However, we shall not go into that question, 
but give & brief summary of the stirring events which occurred under his 
leadership. He gained the allegiance of various high-ranking dignitaries of the 
Samanid state: Abū Bakr Nakhshabi (a compatriot of his), the boon com 
panion, and Abū Ash‘ath, the private secretary, of the amir; Abū Mansür 
Chaghani, inspector of the army, Áytàsh, chamberlain, Hasan (or Husayn), 
governor of Tlàq, ‘Ali Zarrad, wakil kháss.? Finally, he also converted the amir, 
Nasr b. Ahmad. (In the Fihrist we find the curious anecdote that the amir 


1 Seo Yagiit, r, 604 ; al-Sam ‘ani, s.v. al-Bazdawi; W. Barthold, Turkestan, 186-7. ° Bazdahi’ 
is an error in Muh. Badr’s edition; the correct form appears in al-Kawthari’s edition, p. 178. 

1 L. Maasignon, ‘ Esquisse d'une bibliographie garmate ’, A volume of oriental studies presented 
to E. G. Browne, 332. In the first edition of his Studies in early Persian Ismatlism, Leiden, 
1948, W. Ivanow wrote (p. 117): ‘So far it has been taken that the latter nisba, Bardha'i 
[' al-Bazdahi’ is read so, obviously following Massignon] belongs to the same Nasafi It is 
not impossible that he really was a native of Bardha‘s (in Southern Caucasus), and later became 
known as Nasafi, or Nakhshabi, from the scene of his activities. But it would be worth while 
ascertaining from reliable sources, whether this is مع‎ '. In the second edition (Bombay, 1965), 
p. 89, the reading ‘ Bardha‘i’ and the speculation about Bardha‘a is omitted, but the doubt 
whether ' al-Bazdahi’ is identical with al-Nasafi is even more emphasized : ‘So far it has been 
taken that the latter nisba belongs to the same Nasafi, but this cannot be accepted without proper 
verification, for which we so far have no materials’. There is, of course, no doubt that by 
al-Bazdawi mentioned as the author of the Kab عله‎ Mahswl, al-Nasafi, the author of that book, 
is meant, and now the nisba has found its satisfactory explanation. A native of a village belonging 
to a great city can be called either after his village, or after the city, or after both; of. the 
° al-Bazdawi al-Nasaff’ mentioned by al-Sam‘ani s.v. al-Bazdawi. 

3 No further data about these persons seem to be available. For the office of the inspector of 
the army see Barthold, Turkestan, 280, for that of the chamberlain, 227, for that of the wakil, 
229, 231. By the ' governor’ of liq probably the dshgan of Haq is meant, a feudal lord, about 
whom see Barthold, 283, 
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paid an ‘indemnity’ for the imprisonment of al-Husayn b. “Ali al-Marwazi.) 
When, however, Nasr was succeeded by his son Nih, the fortunes of Isma‘ilism 
in Transoxania were reversed and al-Nasafi and his chief associates perished 
in the catastrophe (332/943). This is the gist of the story given by Nizam 
al-Mulk, who also offers a circumstantial account of the disaster, m which, 
however, it is difficult to disentangle the legendary elements from the true 
facts. The short account of the Fihrist describes the events quite differently, 
and perhaps deserves greater credit (though the alleged discovery of al-Nasafis 
embezzlement need not be more than a hostile rumour). I do not, however, 
propose to discuss this matter which is not of great importance for our purposes. 
` The list of the 0225 of Khurasan ends with al-Nasafi—just as the list of the 

dà'ss of the Jibàl ends with the successors of Abū Hatim al-Razi, who belong 
to approximately the same date. This seems to confirm the conclusion that 
these lists go back to an author who wrote in the first half of the fourth /tenth 
century and brought the history of the Isma‘ili da'wa down to his own times. 
The history of the leaders of the da‘wa after al-Nasafi poses some problema, the 
first of which ccncerns the role of Abū Ya'qüb al-Sijistani. A number of 
Abi Ya'qüb's books have come down to us, and when they are published, 
his teaching will be very well known; not much, however, is known about 
his life. The following references to him allow us to establish at least the main 
lines of his career. From an incidental remark of Nasir-1 Khusraw?: ‘ The 
following was the opinion about the barzakh (‘ purgatory’) held by Dihgan, 
who was the son of the Martyred Shaykh (i.e. al-Nasafi) and was the head of the 
jazira of Khurüsán? after <Abi> Ya'qüb . . .'—we learn that Abi Ya'qüb 
was head of the dawa in Khurasan, either immediately after al-Nasafi’s death, 
or after some interval We have seen above (p. 68) that it is likely that at 
some time he occupied the post of the head of the da'wa in Rayy, and had as 
his subordinates the da‘ts of Mosul and of Baghdad. It is tempting to assign 
this situation to the third decade of the fourth century A.H. and to assume that he 
was made dat of Khurasan after al-Nasafi's death in 332 (perhaps even holding 
at the same time the headship of both the Rayy and Khurasaén missions) ; 
but the evidence is not really sufficient for safe results. About the last phase 
of Abii Ya'qüb's life we are informed by Rashid al-Din’s text: ‘ After this 
time Ishaq Sijzi, nicknamed Khayshafüj,* was 025 in Sistan, he was killed 
by the amir Khalaf b. Ahmad Sijzi’. Khalaf b. Ahmad, of the ‘ second’ 
Saffarid dynasty acceded to the governorship of Khurasan in 353/964-5 

1 The accounts of the Siydsat-nama and the Fihrist are discussed by Barthold, Turkestan, 
242-0. 
3 Khin-i ikhwin, ed. Yahya al-Khaahshüb, Cairo 1940, p. 112. For Ya'qüb we must 
most probably read Abū Ya'qüb, pace Ivanow, who writes (Studies in early Persian Ismasitem, 
2nd ed., p. 89): ' It is not likely that this “ Ya'qüb " 1s really Abi Ya‘qib Sijzi’. 

* Al-Khashshib’s text has Khri'n, for which we must no doubt read ° Khurasin’; the 
proposal of Ivanaw (loo. cit.) to read Jurján 188 

t The same niskneme for Abū Ya'qüb al-Sijistani is found in al-Busti (for whom see above, 


p. 70). The reading is, however, conjectural, ag the MSS have no reliable diaoritical points ; 
khayshafüj would mean ‘ cotton-grain ', 
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and succumbed to Mahmüd of Ghazna in 393/1002-3 (died in 399/1008-9). 
(See J. Walker, The coinage of the second Saffartd dynasty in Sistan, New York, 
1936, pp. 15-20.) Thus Abū Ya'qüb must have been in Sijistan ! at some date 
in the second half of the fourth/tenth century—we do not know for how long 
and when exactly; and must have been arrested and put to death by the 
ruler—we do not know under what circumstances. 

We have seen that according to Nasir-i Khusraw Dihqàn, the son of al-Nasafi, 
was the ‘head of the jazwa of Khurüsan after <Abii> Ya‘qib’. In another 
passage of the same chapter of Nagir-1 Khusraw he is called Mas'üd, so it is 
_ obvious that Dihqàn is but a nickname. This is confirmed by a reference in 
al-Busti (for whom see above, p. 70), who mentions one of his subordinate 
0216 (fol. 6r) : ° Abi Muhammad al-Muradi al-Naysabüri, who was one of their 
most eminent dats and was like a janah [assistant] to al-Mas'üd, the son of 
al-Nasafi, brings the following proof for the existence of the soul in his treatise 
on “ The First and the Second and the Doctrines concerning Them " ۰ 

Finally, Rashid al-Din mentions ‘another 065 in Khurasin’, Abū 
Muhammad al-Mu’addib, without, however, giving any details. Though 
there is a rich choice of Abü Muhammads in our texts (for example Abi Muham- 
mad al-Muradi whom we have just mentioned) there is no sufficient reason to 
identify this dat with any of them. 


We may end with a few cautious remarks concerning a general appreciation 
of the history of the da'wa in the countries with which we have dealt. Great 
caution is necessary because, though by a combination of the different sources 
we were able to draw the main lines of the history of the mission, we must 
not be under the illusion that we have acquired an intimate knowledge of it : 
what we know, is negligible in comparison with what we do not know. Yet 
we are perhaps not mistaken in observing that in one respect the mission both 
in north-west and north-east Iran differed from other contemporary manifesta- 
tions of the Isma‘ili movement. While elsewhere—in ‘Iraq, in Bahrayn, in 
the Yaman, in North Africa—the missionaries aimed at winning popular 
support, and after rallying large sections of the population, led them in open 
revolt against the authorities, the leaders of the mission in Persia seem to have 
relied more on the conversion of members of the ruling class. To be sure, 
our account makes it quite clear that the first missionaries of Rayy began their 
activities with popular propaganda work among the inhabitants of the rural 
districts. It is, however, obvious that they had no results similar to those 
achieved by their colleagues elsewhere ; we find no parallels to those spectacular 
risings which in the last decade of the third century, and in the beginning 


1 of, the text of al-Isfaré’Ini (below, p. 84, n. 2), according to which al-Nasafi’s ‘ da‘wa 
in the country of Sijistin was led by Abii Ya‘qib’. We must not press these texts too much and 
should: not necessarily conclude that Abii Ya'qub was already the leader of the Sijistin 6 
in the lifetime of al-Nasafi. If the dá'i al-Husayn of Sijistán mentioned by al-Daylami is not 
a mistake for Ishaq (i.e. Abi Y&'qüb), he must have been a subordinate dar of Abū Ya'qüb, 
or & predecessor or a successor of his, 
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of the fourth, shook the Islamic world ; nothing comparable to the revolt of 
the ‘One with the Mole’ (sahsb al-chama) i in Syria, of Zikrawayh in ‘Iraq, 
of Abū Saîd and Abi Tahir in Bahrayn, Mangür al-Yaman and ‘Ali b. Fadl 
in the Yaman, Abü ‘Abd Allah al-Shi'i in North Africa. It was possibly the 
realization or their failure to acquire a large popular following which made the 
heads of the mission adopt a new policy. In the long run, however, in spite of 
some success in gaining important followers among the rulers, this line too was 
unsuccessful and led to no lasting results: if the leaders of the mission hoped to 
gain some of the eastern provinces for the Fatimids by converting their rulers, 
they were disappointed. The only territorial base where the Isma‘tlis were able 
to establish themselves for some decades was in Sind, in the farthest east of 
the Islamic world. While politically the mission in north-west Persia and in 
Khurásàn and Transoxania can be described as a failure, it can, however, 
point to some solid intellectual achievements: some of its leaders, such as 
Abii Hatim al-Razi, al-Nasafi, and Abū Ya'qüb al-Sijistani, count among the 
most important writers of the Isma‘ili movement. 


APPENDIX : 

I give here the main texts referring to the history of the dawa which have 
been used in the preceding account, omitting of course the relevant chapters 
of the Stydsat-naéma which have served as its main basis. As Rashid al-Din's 
passage is unpublished, I give also the original text; in the case of the other 
excerpts I confine myself to translations and the necessary textual emendations 
and comments. 

(1) Ibn al-Nadim’s Fihrist 

After the long account of the origins of [sma ‘ilism taken from Ibn Rizam, 
Ibn al-Nadim has a paragraph on the history of the da‘wa in Khurüsan and 
Transoxaria, and another on its history in the Jibal, etc. (p. 188). I am not 
sure whether the heading of the first paragraph at least implies that it is not 
taken from Ibn Rizéim’s book. It is easy to see that the account of the da'wa 
in the Jibal is but the précis of the same account which was subsequently 
extracted at much greater length by Nizim al-Mulk. 

| From another side, according to a different account. 

‘Ubayd Allah sent in the year 307 Abū Saîd al-Sha‘rani to Khurasan ; 
he beguiled certain generals by speaking about Shi‘ism and seduced many 
people. He then died and was succeeded by al-Husayn b. ‘Ali al-Marwazi 
who had a very great position there. Al-Husayn was imprisoned by Nasr b. 
Ahmad and was succeeded by al-Nasafi. Al-Nasafi seduced Nasr b. Ahmad 
and made him enter the dawa. He imposed upon him as blood-money 119 
dinars, each dinàr containing a thousand dinàrs,? saying that he would send 

1 See B. M. Stern, ‘ Ism&'1H propaganda and Fatimid rule in Sind’, Islamic Culture, XXI, 4, 
1949, 290 ff. 

2 The meaning of this phrase, which puzzled Barthold (Turkestan, p. 243, n. 5) is that for 


the payment of this sum special gold pieces (of enormous size) were struck (or rather cast), each 
of which contained gold of the value of & thousand ordinary dinars, 
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it to the ruler of the Maghrib al-Qa'im bill-Amr. Nasr was afflicted by an illness 
which confined him to bed; he regretted that he had listened to al-Nasafi 
and made this manifest and died. His son Nüh b. Nagr assembled the fagths 
and ordered al-Nasafi to present himself; the fagths disputed with him, 
defeated him, and put him to shame, Nasr discovered forty of those dinars, 
and killed al-Nasafi and the leading dã ts and those generals of Nagr who 
had entered the da‘wa, and completely destroyed them. 
Another story. 

The first who came on behalf of the children of al-Qaddah to Rayy, 
Adharbayjan, and Tabaristan, was a man who was a cotton-dresser by profes- 
sion. He died and was succeeded by his son." Then the son died and was 
succeeded by a man called Ghiyath. Then Ghiyath died, and was succeeded 
by his son * and a man called al-Mahrüm.? He then died and was succeeded 
by Abi Hatim al-Warsanani, who had been a dualist, then became a Dahri, 
then a heretic and a sceptic. As regards the Yaman, Fars, and al-Ahsa’, the 
dats who went to these provinces were appointed by ‘Abdan, the lieutenant 
and brother-in-law of Qarmat, or by dats appointed by him.4 And God 
knows best. 

(2) ‘Abd al-Qahir al-Baghdadi 

In his treatise on Islamic sects (al-Farq bayn al-firag) ‘Abd al-Qahir speaks 
of the dats of the Jibal and Khur&sàn at the beginning of his account of the 
Batiniyya, in connexion with the story of the foundation of the sect by Maymün 
al-Qaddah, which by its general tone as well as by various details is revealed 
to come from Ibn Rizàm.5 ‘Abd al-Qahir’s account is closely related to that 
found in the other authors, which seems to confirm our conjecture that the 
story of the 085 comes from Ibn Rizam. The following is the relevant text of 
‘Abd al-Qahir (ed. Muhammad Badr, Cairo, 1908, p. 267; ed. Muhammad 
Zahid al-Kawthari, Cairo, 1948, p. 170).9 

A Batini called Abii Hatim came to the land of the Daylam, and converted 
a number of Daylamites, among whom was Asfar b. Shirawayh. In Naysabiir 
there appeared one of their dats called al-Sha‘rani; he was killed in that city 
during the governorship of Abii Bakr b. Muhtaj. Al-Sha‘rani had converted 


1 ie. Ahmad, the son of Khalaf ‘ the cotton-dresser '. 

* According to Nizim al-Mulk Ghiyath was succeeded by an anonymous son of Khalaf. 
I assume that it is merely by an oversight that Ibn al-Nadim calls him son of Ghiyath. 

3 i.e. Abi Ja'far, son of the grandson of Khalaf. 

* As I shall show on another occasion (in a study on Ibn Rizém and Akhü Muhsin), it 18 a 
particular feature of Akhü Muhsin’s account (he was probably following Ibn Rizüm in this respect 
too) that the founders of the Ismà'ili mission in al-Ahs&' (= Bahrayn) and Yaman were described 
as emissaries of 'Abdàn. 

5 A detailed discussion must be reserved for the study mentioned in the preceding note. 

* Muhammad Badr's edition is based on the Berlin MS, which was the only one known; 
al-Kawthari had at his disposal a MS belonging to the Chelebi-zide (the head of the Mawlawis) 
and his edition is often more correct. An epitome of the text has been published by Ph. Hitti, 
Cairo, 1924. Al-Baghdadi’s account was excerpted by al-Isfará'ini, al-Tabsir fi’'l-din, ed. 
al-Kawtharl, Ist ed., Cairo, 1940, p. 84, 2nd ed., Cairo, 1955, pp. 124-5, 
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al-Husayn b. “AH al-Marwazi!; the leader of his dawa after him was Muham- 
m&d b. Ahmad al-Nasafi, the das of the inhabitants of Transoxania, and Abii 
Ya'qüb al-Sijzi known as Bandana.? Al-Nasafi composed for them the book 
al-Mahsül; Abu Ya'qüb composed for them Asas al-da‘wa, Te wil رکه‎ 
and Kashf al-asrar. Al-Nasafi and the one known as Bandana were killed 
for their error.? 

(3) Al-Magrizi 

The usual account occurs also in al-Maqrizi's history of the Fatimids 
(its هت‎ al-hunafa’), where it is reproduced in the bare outlines only. In the 
printed edition (ed. Benz, p. 130), based on the fragmentary autograph copy 
of the author, the passage is mutilated, but it can be reconstructed from 
& copy of the autograph preserved in Istanbul. I translate the passage and 
give the reconstructed text in a footnote, 

The da'wa wes brought to Khurasàn by Abi ‘Abd Allah al-Khàádim ; and 
the first place where it appeared was Naysabür. When he died, he appointed 
as his successor Abii Sa'id al-Sha‘rani; many high dignitaries and military 
officers joined their ranks. The da‘wa was spread in Rayy by a man called 
Khalaf the Cotton-dresser, named after his profession; for this reason a 


1 This is in contradiction with the account of the Siyisat-ndma, according to which al- 
Marwazi was converted by Ghiyàth, presumably long before al-Sha‘rani came to Khurasin 
(cf. above, p. 77). As al-Marwazi was al-Sha‘rani’s successor, it was a natural error to stats 
that he was converted by his predecessor. N.B.: sl-Isfará'ini adds after ° al-Marwazi': ‘at 
the time when he wae governor of Harit and Marw al-Riidh ', and this may well have been taken 
from the original text of al-Baghdüdt. 

3 Al.Isfará'ini reads : ‘ when he was killed, the leadership of the da‘wa passed to Muhammad 
b. Ahmad al-Nasafi, the dá'i of the inhabitants of Transoxania, known as Bazdawi, and his 
da‘wa in the country of Sijistän was led by Abii Ya‘qib’. This also very likely contains correct 
readings derived from the original text of al-Baghdadi. Bandana as a nickname of Abū Ya'qüb 
is only mentioned hero. ‘ After him ' is ambiguous—such ambiguities being natural ın compressed 
versions of the list ; we have seen other similar instances. In reality ° him ’ refers to al-Marwazi, 
but it is possible that al-Baghdadi himself meant it, wrongly, to refer it to al-Sha‘rani. 

5 We have seen that though it is true that both al-Nasafi and Abü Ya'qüb were killed, 
Abii Ya'qüb died long after al-Nasafi; while the text seems to imply (and was so interpreted by 
various scholars) that they died at the same time. Strictly speaking, however, even the text 
does not necessarily mean that the two da‘ died together, though it is again possible that 
that is how al-Baghd&d! himself understood it. 

.* Top Kapu Saray, Ahmad IIT, 3013 (T), see C. Cahen, in Revue des Études Islamiques, x. 
1936, 352. 


"UL atl‏ وصار مهم خلق كثير هناك من الرؤساء واصاب السلاح وانتشرت فى" الری من رجل يعرف مخلف؟ 
الاح كان gis‏ القطن فعرف ما طائفة" بالحلفية وهم dU, af gle‏ الهم قوم من الديل وغیرهم وکان 
مهم اسفار فلا " قتل مرداويج اسفار عظمت شوكة القرامطة ی all‏ بالری واخنوا * يقتلون الناس غيلة حى 
افنوا خلقا كثيرا ثم خرج مردا وم الى جرجان لقتال نصر بن اد السامانی فنغز” pple‏ وقتلهم مع صبیانبم 
prob‏ حى لم Ga‏ مهم احد وصار بعضبم الى مفلح غلام ابن ابی الساج فاستجاب له ودخل فى ayes‏ 
So I, jili ed. P The second half of this word is missing in ed. ° These two words are‏ ۶ 

missing in ed. 4 8o 1, علق‎ ed. 94clb ed. !These two words are missing in ed. ۶ These three 
words are missing in ed. P ja) landed, !Missingined, i These two words are missing in ed, 
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group there was called Khalafiyya. Many Daylamites and others were 
their partisans, amongst them Asfar. When Mardawy killed Asfar, the 
power of the Qarmatians increased in his days in Rayy, and they began to 
assassinate people, so that a great number perished at their hands. Subsequently 
Mardawij went to Jurjàn to fight against Nasr b. Ahmad the Bàmánid; he 
became angry with them and killed them together with their young and women, 
so that none of them was left. One of them! went to Muflih, the slave of 
Ibn Abi’l-Saj, who listened to his preaching and entered their sect. 


(4) Rashid al-Din 

Rashid al-Din's chapter on the Isma‘ilis contains an account of the history 
of the da‘wa, and though a great part of it is worthless for us there are a few 
important details which are not known from other sources. As the extracts 
of Rashid al-Din’s account published by R. Levy ( The account of the Isma‘ili 
doctrines in the Jams‘ al-tawartkh of Rashid al-Din Fadlallah’, JRAS, 1930, 
509-36) do not include the passage which concerns us, I publish it in full 
and translate the sentences which are relevant for our subject.? 

The passage immediately preceding ours is printed in Levy’s article, 
pp. 510 fŒ., and translated, pp. 518. We are at the point where Rashid al-Din 
relates ‘Abd Allah b. Maymiin’s going to Ahwaz. 

He ['Abd Allah] sent his lieutenants to ‘Iraq [‘Ajami = the Jibàl], as 
for example to Rayy, Isfahan, Hamadan, and Qumm. Ja‘far-1 Mahrüm 


1 i.e., most likely, Abū Hatim al-Razi. 

3 R. Levy wrote (p. 509): ‘By a comparison of that work [Juwayni's T'a'rikh-i jahàn- 
gusha, completed 068/1200 ] with the corresponding section of the Jams‘ al-tawürikh of Rashid 
al-Din [completed 710/1310-1] it is evident that the latter is the source from which Juwayni 
drew most of his materials, and that for his compilation he used such sections of it as suited his 
purposes, omitting and transposing passages as he thought fit. In certain instanoes his omissions 
from the text have caused obsourities which the original version of Rashid al-Din does not 
contain, and quite often the borrowings have been inoorporated without any great effort to 
make them fit snugly into their context '. The mam error in this statement is corrected in a note 
by the author himself (J RAS, 1931, 151) which reads as follows: ‘By an unobservant slip 
I said that Juwayni had drawn his materials for his history of the Isma'Ilis from the Jams‘ 
al-iawirikh of Rashid al-Din. This of course could not have been true of the original work of 
Juwayni. What we have, however, appears to be a redaction, unless we are to assume that 
Juwayni used very unskilfully an early work on the Isma‘tis, to which both he and Rashid 
al-Din had access. The omissions in the extant text of the T'a'rikh-i jahan-gushd make it evident 
at any rate that Rashid al-Din did not uso it as a source for his own history’. For the portions 
which 1 examined, i.e. the excerpts published by Levy and that published here, I incline to the 
conclusion that Rashid al-Din used the extant text of Juwayni, but used in addition some other 
source, or sources, from which he also derived the whole of the passage published here. A thorough 
examination of the whole chapter is needed before a general conclusion can be reached. It may 
be mentioned that H. Bowen {° The sar-gudhasht-+ sayyidna ...’, JRAS, 1931, see p. 771) assumes 
similarly to Levy that Rashid al-Din used the first longer notes taken by Juwayni from 
the biography of al-Hasan b. alSabbah, which Juwayni condensed in his own book. At any 
rate, the greater part of the contents of the passages published by Levy recurs in Juwayni, 
and even those paragraphs which are not in Juwayni, are of little or no importance; in effeot 
the passage printed here, and which is summarized by Levy (p. 528) with the sentence: ' The 
next part of the Jams‘ al-iaw4rikh proceeds then to give a list of missionaries appointed to the 
various lands of Islam ’, is the only one to contain. anything new. 
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appointed Abii Hatim Ahmad b. Hamdan al-Razi. Al-Ràzi converted to the 
da'wa one of the Daylamites, and Mardawij the JII was also converted by him. 

He appointed Abii Muhammad al-Mu'allim and Abii Muhammad al-Jurjani, 
he [Abū Muhammad al-Jurjani] appointed Ibn Sawada. 

The first of the da 7s of Khurasan was Khalaf, and Abū ‘Abd Allah al-Khadim 
on behalf of the children of Maymiin al-Qaddah. After him his successor Abii 
Sa‘id Sha‘rani, After him Abu’l-Hasan ‘Ali Marwarrüdi; in the days of 
Nasr b. Ahmad the Samanid, amir and ruler of Khurasan, and the vizier 
Abū Muhammad b. Miisa al-Balkhi, both of them, i.e. the vizier and the amir, 
augmented and strengthened that dawa in Khurasan by the power, prestige, 
and honour ot the amirate. 

After this time Ishaq Sijzi, nicknamed Khayshafiij,1 was dat in Sistan ; 
he was killed by the amir Khalaf b. Ahmad Sijzi. There was another da‘t 
in Khurasan, Abii Muhammad al-Mu’addib. 

(There follows a paragraph about Muhammad b. al-Hasan—more correctly 
al-Husayn—known as Dindan, and another on the Qarmatian leader in Syria 
known as the ‘ Man with the Mole ’, neither of which are of interest.) 

Finally it (tha da'wa) rested with two persons: “Abd al-Malik Kawkabi 
and Ishaq who lived in Rayy, while ‘Abd al-Malik resided in Gird-küh. 

And Husayn 2. ‘Ali Marwarrüdi made his successor in Khurasan after his 
death Muhammad b. Ahmad Nakhshabi Nakhshabi went to Transoxania 
and made propaganda to Nasr b. Ahmad the Samanid, amir of Khurasan, and 
found acceptance. He gained such an ascendancy over Nasr that Nasr never 
disobeyed his orcers. When Nasr died and was succeeded by his son Nüb, 
the latter killed له‎ the companions and friends of Muhammad Nakhshabi. 

(There follows the rest of ‘Abd Allah b. Maymiin’s story, that of his son 
Ahmad, who sent Abu’ l-Qasim b. Jawshan—Mansür al-Yaman—and ‘Alî b. 
al-Fadl to the Yaman, all this being of no interest.) 

If we analyse Rashid al-Din’s passage, we notice the great confusion which 
reigns in it ®; the author copied his sources hastily and inaccurately. 

In the account of the mission in the Jibal, he misplaced the beginning 
80 that Khalaf appears in the wrong place, as the first da‘? of Khurasin. Of 
his successors we meet Abii Ja‘far (Rashid al-Din has Ja‘far) al-Mahrüm 
and Abū Hatim al-Rázi. The following two names, Abū Muhammad al-Mu‘allim 
and Abū Muhammad al-Jurjànt, who are said to have been Abi Hatim’s 
successors, do not occur in the other sources. Ibn Sawada is known from the 


1 As I have mentioned above (p. 84, n. 4) this readmg is conjectural. The MSS of Rashid 
al-Din which I have used, as well as tho uniquo MS of al-Busti, do not have sufficient diacritical 
points. 

3 Reading (with somo amusement) the remark by which E. Blochet introduces his translation 
of Rashid al-Din’s passage in his Le messianisms dans Uhétérodoxie musulmane, Paris, 1903, p. 67, 
we shall be but confirmed in the unfavourable view which we are apt to tako of his performance in 
that book. It reads: ‘ Ces événements sont racontés par Rashid ed-Din avec une exactitude et une 
clarté qu'on ne retrouve pas dans tous les ouvrages qui traitent de l'histoire d'ailleurs sı em- 
brouillée, des Fatimites, des Karmathes, et des Ismaihons ’. 
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Stydsat-ndma as al-Nasafi’s lieutenant in Marw al-Rüdh. One is inclined to 
see here another confusion of Rashid al-Din were it not for the remark in the 
Stydsai-nama that Ibn Sawada originally came from Rayy and fled to 
Khurasan because of the persecution of the Isma‘ilis; thus it is not impossible 
that Rashid al-Din did find in his source the information that Ibn Sawada 
was a dat in Rayy after Abii Hatim. As for the two Abū Muhammads one 8 
tempted to assume that the two statements in Rashid al-Din about Abii Hatim’s 
successors (naming Abii Muhammad al-Mu'allim and Abii Muhammad al-Jurjani 
here, and reproducing below, though quite out of context, the information, 
also found in the Siydsat-nadma, about ‘Abd al-Malik Kawkabi and Ishaq) 
are not complementary but rather are, at least partially, doublets. (In this 
case one would either give up the identification proposed above, p. 68, between 
this Ishaq and Abū Ya'qüb, or assume that while ‘Abd al-Malik is identical 
with one of the Abu Muhammads, Ishaq is not.) It is, however, quite impossible 
to come to a clear-cut conclusion. 

There follows the account of the mission in Khurasan, which, however, 
begins, as we have already noted, with the misplaced sentence about Khalaf. 
The rest contains various details which are not to be found elsewhere. After 
an interruption with somewhat disparate information about Dindan and the 
revolts in Syria, Rashid al-Din returns abruptly to mention ‘Abd al-Malik 
Kawkabi and Ishaq. There are good reasons to conclude that this sentence is 
taken from the Stydsat-ndma, as not only the substance is similar (this could 
be due to the use of a common source), but also the Persian expressions : 
وعاقبت بر دو كس قرار کرفت . . . ودیکر ی اسحاق که مقم ری بود‎ 
cf. Siydsat-ndma: تا قرار اين مذهب بدو كس كرفت . . . ویک اسحاق كه‎ 
ری بود‎ ot. (It is less likely that both Rashid al-Din and Nizam 
al-Mulk should have used a common source already written in Persian.) The 
information that ‘Abd al-Malik resided in Gird-küh was either added by Rashid 
al-Din from an independent source or was to be found in the text of the Styasat- 
nama used by him ; there is nothing corresponding in the text as it has come 
down to us, at least according to the editions, There is nothing in particular 
to show that the paragraph about al-Nasafi also comes from the Stydsat-nama, 
though this is possible. 

The following 18 the Persian original of the passage. I cannot offer a truly 
critical text, as I could not, of course, examme many MSS for my limited 
purpose; but I think that the comparison of two MSS in the Top Kapu 
Saray, Istanbul (the old MS Hazine 1653, fol. 344r — A, for which see the 
description by A. Ateg in his edition of the portion on the Ghaznawids, i.e. 
vol. I, part 4, Ankara, 1957, pp. 22-4, and the more recent one, Ahmad III, 
3935, fol. 276r = B (see Ateş, pp. 25—6)), two MSS in the British Museum (Add. 
7628, fol. 274r = C, Or. 1684, fol. 188 = D), and of Blochet’s translation made 
from a Paris MS 1 (= Blochet) allowed the establishment of a text which is 

1 E. Blochet, Le messianisme dans Vhdtérodoxte musulmane, pp. 67-9. 
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correct on the whole. (In the textual notes I give some obviously corrupt 

variants a8 & contribution to an eventual classification of the MSS.) 

. . . وخلفاء خود را يجانب عراق جون ری واصفهان وشدان وقم فرستاد وجعفر 

1 l : > M - 

کرو ابو حاتم Jal‏ بن olde‏ الرازی را وصيت 35 وأو Tn‏ را از ديالمه در 

دعوت اورد ومرد وج كيلى اورا اجایت کرد واو با ابو محمد de‏ وابو محمد 
الكركانى” واو بابن" سواده وصیت کرد . 

5 داعبان خراسان نخست خلف بود “gly‏ عبد الله ad LEI‏ از C42‏ اولاد 
میمون القداح وبعد ازو خليفة ابو سعید شعرانى واز بس او ابو الحسن بن de‏ 
الرورودی ی بایام نصر بن ael‏ السامانی؟ JF‏ شراسان امارت Seles‏ داشت 
ووزیر او" محمد ن موبی البلخی* هر دو یعی " وزير وامیر بقوت امارة وحشمت 
ola»‏ این دعوت در بلاد oU‏ تر ست و Co aS‏ دادند, 

وبس ازين عصر داعی بسیستان اسحق سجزی" بود ملقب بیسفوج"" که 
A‏ دست أمير oals‏ بن ree t2 el‏ ی شد ودر خراسان داعی دیکر ابو 
as‏ المؤدب 29 

Cody‏ درین ایام در ان حدود شخصی alb‏ شد محمد بن اللحسن نام وأو 
عرب”” دشمن ى داشت ومثالب*" ومساوى I eoe‏ جمع میکرد واظهار دعوت 
واز 26 olde, uel‏ خراسان رفت . 

و در حلب شام" مردی بدید آمد کی او را صاحب MILLI‏ کفتندی وخلائق 
را" دعوت کرد واجابت وقبول CHL‏ و بيشترى از شام بکرفت . | 

و عاقبت بر دو كس قرار كرفت اول عبد ENUM‏ کوکبی ودیکری اسحاق که 
مقم ری بود وعبد الملك بر کردکوه نشسی. 

وحسين بن على مرورودی بکاه وفات در خراسان نيابت خود محمد بن 
up Ael‏ داد وأو ls‏ وراء se‏ رفت * وام 9۶ خراسان pa‏ این Az‏ 


1 بعضى را‎ able واو را از‎ A. 
5 lS SI ERN) A الك ركالى‎ A. mr jal Aes وأو بأ ابو‎ om. B_ochet. 


3 با این‎ A. 4 pl, ABD Blochet 4l, C. 5 om. A. 6 ملك‎ A. 
7 أبو‎ AC. (Iam uncertain whether B reads او‎ or ).او ابو‎ 

s البلخی‎ ABD Blochet ofl C. 9 om. A. 10 سنجری‎ B. 
11 p A حسفوح‎ B حتسفوح‎ OD محبسفوح‎ Blochot. 

1# اج‎ ABD Blochet اسحاق‎ C. 12 عرب را‎ À. u متالب‎ A. 
15 om. A. 16 از‎ A, 17 *à Alep et A Damas’ Bloohot. 

38 sic ABCD Blochet; the correct form is dul. 

1 A adds hannt. 


20 ci» C. 21 om. A. 22 ul A. 
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السامانی را دعوت کرد واجابت CHL‏ وجنان بر نصر du‏ شد كه از فرمان 
اصلا جاوز ای وجون*” نصر A‏ و بسرش وح els‏ مقام d. ul‏ مامت 
اصعاب واحباب محمد نحشبى را بكشت. 

وعبد الله بن ميمون قداح را بدر” عاند بنواحى شام رفت وبديه سلمیه" بر 
جهار فرسنکی حمص نزول كرد b‏ متوطن شد داعيان باطراف ملكك فرستاد و هم 
او VET‏ از دنيا برفت وبعد از او بسرش امد بن عبد الله e‏ مقام بدر شد وابو 
لقاسم بن حویم" بن زادان النجار" از كوفه وتحمد بن الفضل اليمنى با مال 
وعشاير بسيار بقصد زيارت مشهد حسين بن على رضى الله eee‏ مصاحب او ی 
رفتند جون او سبار ی کرست دعوت أو رأ قبول كردند واو را cul‏ خود 
یمن فرستاد تا خلق را دعوت کند واو را" فرمود تا داعيائرا باطراف فرسند* ابو 
القاسم را بیمن کاری متمشی نشد اما "C‏ در دعوت او آمدند Otay‏ رفت 
واز شيعة جماعبى را که بی (ee‏ خوانند دعوت برایشان عرض کرد وکفت 
ظهور مهدی نزديكك است بايد كه متجهز ومستعك اسباب خروج باشید وجمعى از 
اهل عراق بایشان بیوستند وقوی حال شدند واموال را age cule‏ القصة بطوضا 
اسمعیلیان را در بلاد اسلام روساء وداعیان بدید امدند. 


(5) Al-Daylami 

Al-Daylami wrote in the eighth/fourteenth century in the Yaman his 
comprehensive treatise on Zaydi Shi'ite dogmatics (Qawa'«d ‘aqa’ td al Muham- 
mad) which contains a section in refutation of the Isma‘ Tis, published separately 
by R. Strothmann (Leipzig-Istanbul 1939). On pp. 20-1 is found a short 
account of the Isma‘ili missionaries, of which I translate the sentences referring 
to our subject (p. 21). 

To these missionaries belongs . . . the 061 of Rayy who was called al-Hajjaj ? 
and who was an impostor full of tricks; he was succeeded by his son Abi 
Jafar." Also the dat of Jurjàn, Abū “Ali, the teacher of Asfar the Daylamite.U 
Also the da‘t of Khurasan called al-Sha‘rani, whose disciple was al-Husayn b. 
“Ali al-Marwazi. Also the da^; of Sijistan, al-Husayn, who was a disciple of 
Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Nasafi.4 


۰ از رای مجاوز اصلا وراسا ننمودی :۸ رای او تجاوز اصلا وراسا 1 


3 ye c A. 5 om. CD. 4 مسيليه‎ À. 
$ حوسم‎ A ee B خوتم‎ C جوشن‎ D Blochet ; the correct form 18 .حش‎ 
* om. C. ' را‎ om. C. # فرستد‎ ABD فرستند‎ C. 


* Error for al-Hallaj. 

10 Erroneous ° telescoping ' into one person of Ahmad, son and successor of Khalaf al-Hellaj, 
and of Abu Ja‘far, great-grandson of his. 

11 See above, p. 65. 11 See above, p. 81, n. 1. 
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[I have lately found a parallel passage in the book al-Firaz, by Abi Muham- 
mad 'Uthmàn b. ‘Abd Allah al-‘Traqi al-Hanafi, of the sixth/twelfth century 
(cf. H. Ritter, in Der Islam, xvi, 1929, 45-6); it reads (MS Siileymaniyye 791; 
fol. 47v) : ‘ Their da‘t in Rayy was al-Hallaj, and their dé in Jurjàn Abii ‘Alî, 
the teacher of Asfar the Daylamite. The da? of Khurasan was al-Sha‘rani ’.] 


THE PRINCIPAL OFFICES OF THE SAFAWID STATE 
DURING THE REIGN OF ISMA‘IL I (907—30/1501—24) 


By R. M. Savory 
Introduction 
SMA‘IL’S defeat by the Ottomans at Chaldiran—his first defeat—destroyed 
the legend of his invincibility. This legend was based on his pretensions 
to a quasi-divine status, and, after Chaldiran, the qsztlbash, although they 
continued to pay lip-service to this idea, showed clearly by their actions that 
they no longer accorded any special reverence to the person of their ruler. 
They had lost their faith in Isma‘ll’s supernatural powers, and this impaired 
their fundamental relationship with him. Although in theory Isma‘i was still 
the murshid-t kamil, and the qiztlbash were his murids, the qtztlbash were no 
longer prepared to follow him with the fanatical devotion and indifference 
to personal danger which had been noted by a Venetian merchant in 1518, 
only two years before Chaldiran. Once the religious bond between Isma‘tl 
and the qizilbash had been broken, and their relationship reduced in practice 
(though not in theory) to a secular plane, it was but a short step to disobedience 
to his commands and an open flouting of his authority, especially as this 
authority was further reduced by his virtual withdrawal from the conduct of 
state affairs and by the fact that after Chaldiran he ceased personally to lead 
his troops into battle. The oppressive rule of Amir Khan Turkman in Khurasan 
during 922-8/1516-22, and his arrogant disregard of Isma'il's express com- 
mands, constituted a challenge to Isma‘il’s authority which he seemed reluctant 
or unable to meet. 

The full extent of the decline of the authority of the ruling institution became 
apparent on the accession of Tahmasp in 930/1524 at the age of ten and a half. 
Far from being able to rely implicitly on the loyalty and devotion of the 
qwilbash, Tahmasp was at once faced by the revolt of a powerful group of 
qizilbāsh amirs, and it soon became clear that those amirs who ostensibly 
remained loyal to the Shah only supported him in order that, by taking 
advantage of his extreme youth and his consequent inability to impose his 
authority on them, they might take the reins of government mto their own 
hands. The gizilbäsh amirs, during the last decade of the reign of Isma‘il I, 
and during the reigns of his successors Tahmasp I, Igma'il Il, and Sultan 
Muhammad Shah, conducted themselves in their relations with the Shah 
like feudal lords paying grudging homage to an autocratic ruler—a relationship 
very different from that which should exist between a murshid and his murids. 
Once the qizilbash ceased to revere the Shah as their murshid, their power could 
only be kept in check by a strong and effective ruler. When the Shah required 
their support; he was forced to appeal to their loyalty as shahi-sevans ° Those 
who love the Shah ’, and the very fact that the Shah was obliged to appeal 


1 See Professor Minoraky’s introduction to the T'adAkirat al-mulük (Gibb Memorial Series, 
NS, xvi), London, 1943, 13. 
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for their support is a further clear indication of the changed relationship 
between the Shah and the qizelbash. In practice, appeals to she sentiment of 
shahi-sevani proved a poor substitute for the earlier unquesi_oning obedience 
of the Stifis to their murshid. As the qtztlbash dissociated themselves from the 
murid-murshid relationship with the Shah, they reverted to <heir former and 
primary loyalty to their tribe and to their tribal chief. 

This changed relationship was reflected in a gradual debasement of the term 
Saft as compared with the term qtzbash.  QizWbüsh was a sobriquet first 
applied to the Sifts of the Safawid order in the time of Shaykh Haydar (d. 1488). 
From then on, in Safawid terminology, the terms Saft anl qizilbash were 
synonymous. The force of 15,000 Takkalüs from Mantashé and Karmiyan 
in Turkey who joined Isma% in 917/1511-12 were still referred to as Siifis,! 
and their leader bore the Sufi title of khalifa.? The office of alfa, and other 
traces of the old Süfi organization, continued to exist up to ard after the reign 
of ‘Abbas I, but the militant Süfi spirit, or, in Professor Minorsky's words, 
‘the dynamic ideology’ of the early Safawid movement hac, I suggest, lost 
much of its original force by the time of the death of Isna, and its decline 
may in fact be said to date from Isma'il's defeat at Cha dir£n. If the belief 
of the qizibaüsh in the quasi-divine status of their ruler was in fact, shaken 
by this defeat, then the subsequent actions of the 022-6555 amtrs become 
intelligible. The realization that their murshid, if not perhaps an ordinary 
mortal, was yet not infallible, may not necessarily have been voiced, but even 
if it was only admitted unconsciously, it would go far tovarcs explaining the 
changed attitude of the gizilbdsh amis towards the Sheh. The term Safi, 
implying a relationship between murshid and murid which the qizdlbash in 
practice repudiated after the battle of Chaldirén, soon became an echo of 
the old order, and under the later Safawids even acquired ame-kedly pejorative 
significance. Du Mans, writing in 1071/1660, states that Süfis were employed 
as sweepers outside the royal palace, and that they wore tke Sufi ta) in order to 
obtain scraps of bread and rice from the royal kitchens. A current proverb 
ran as follows: ‘ He is like a Sifi—show him an onion, and 3e will not leave 
even the skin '.3 The mujtahid Muhammad Baqir Majlisi (d. 1700) denied that 
his father was a Süfl, and referred to Süfism as ' this foul and hellish growth ’.* 

The failure satisfactorily to incorporate the Süfi organizaticn of the Safawid 
order in the administrative system of the Safawid state is >ne of the most 
important features of the reign of Isma‘il I. As a resul: of this failure, the 
earlier relationship on the religious plane between leader aud follower, the close 
bond between murshid and murid, strengthened by frequeat visits to and 


i Ahsan al-tawarikh, ed. Seddon, Baroda, 1931, 126-6 [AT]. 

* See Professor Minorsky’s commentary on the Tadhkirat al-mulit, 125-6, 

3 R. du Mans, Estat de la Perse en 1660, 16. Sce also Sanson’s state neri quoted in Professor 
Minorsky’s introduction to the Tadhkirat al-mulük, 13-14. 

4 E. G. Browne, A literary history of Persia, Iv, 404, quoting the Qisasal-*-Iama' of Muhammad 
b. Sulayman Tunukibünl. 
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personal contact with the murshed, and reinforced by the missionary activities 
of numerous pirs and khalifas, in practice no longer obtained. The former 
Süfi organization, after the establishment of the Safawid state, constituted 
a ‘state within a state ’, and continued to exist long after it had become devoid 
of any practical significance. Professor Minorsky records that as late as 1629 
the Shah was still theoretically recognized as murshid+ kamiul1 Although 
after Chaldiran the giztlbish showed by their actions that they no longer 
regarded the Shah as possessing supernatural attributes, the ordinary people 
tended increasmgly to accord him quasi-divine adoration. Vincentio 
d’Alessandri, the Venetian ambassador who arrived in Persia in 1571, records 
that ° the reverence and love of the people for the king . . . are incredible, as 
they worship him not as a king, but as a god ’.* This adoration stemmed from 
the belief that the Safawid ruler was the Shadow of God on earth and the 
representative of the Hidden Imam.? 

The Shah’s loss of prestige vis-&-vis the giztlbash naturally increased the 
tensions which already existed in the Safawid state as a result of the funda- 
mental mability of the Turkish and Persian elements in the administration to 
arrive at a modus vivendi. In general, the early Safawid period prior to the 
accession of ‘Abbas I is characterized by the lack of differentiation between 
the various classes in the state, and by the absence of any clear definition of the 
function of the principal officers of state, namely, the wakil, the amir al-umara, 
the qürchibüshi, the wazir, and the sadr. The religious institution and the 
political institution were not rigidly separated compartments. On the contrary, 
there was no formal boundary between the two, nor any precise definition of 
either. Consequently, there was considerable overlapping of authority, and 
the relative importance of the chief offices varied from time to time. In dealing 
with this period, therefore, such terms as ° civil’, ' military °’, ° religious °’, and 
‘ political ’ cannot be regarded as absolute, but must be construed within the 
context of the actual powers, so far as these can be determined, of the official 
concerned. This confusion of function was due partly to the circumstances 
attending the rise of the Safawids to power, and partly to the predominantly 
military character of the newly-established Safawid state. Before or by the 
time of the death of Isma‘il I, however, it is possible to observe certain changes 
in. the scope and function of the principal offices of state which foreshadow the 
manner in which the organization of the Safawid state developed under his 
SUCCeBBOTS. 


J. The wall 
The title of waktl-s nafs-t nafs4-4 humayün reflected the original Süfi con- 
ception of the wakil as the vicegerent to whom the Shah delegated both his 
temporal and spiritual authority. The wakil-+ nafs+ nafts-& humaytin played 
1 Tadhkirat al-mulük, commentary by Professor Minorsky, 126. 


1 Tn A narrative of Italian travels in Persia in the 15th and 16th centuries, London, 1878, 223. 
3 of, A. K. 8, Lambton, ' Quis custodiet custodes ', Studia Islamsca, v1, 1956, 128 ff, 
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a leading part in political affairs, was one of the principal military commanders, 
and had considerable influence in the selection of officials to fill the post of 
sadr. The fact that the title waktl-+ nafs nafis-+ humásün was last used with 
respect to Amir ‘Abd al-Baqi, who was killed at the battle of Chaldiran, may 
indicate that by that time (920/1514) the attempt to reconcile the original 
Süfi organization of the Safawid order with the administrative organization 
of the Safawid state had failed, and that a movement away from the theocracy 
of the early years of Isma‘il’s reign had begun. 

For the first 20 years of the reign of Ismail I, the wakl was termed waktl-+ 
nafs nafis+ humayin, that is, the vicegerent, deputy, or representative of the 
Shah.! Isma‘il I, like the early caliphs, was in his own pereon both the religious 
institution and the political institution ; as sháh, he was the temporal ruler of 
the state: as murshtd-+ kamil, he was the spiritual father of his Süfi followers 
in Persia, Syria. and Anatolia. The wakil, therefore, represented the Shah 
both in his religious and in his political capacity. He was, in fact, the alter ego 
of the Shah, anc. was responsible for the orderly arrangement of the affairs of 
religion and the state (ndzwm-2 mandzim-i din wa dawlat)? The first holder 
of the office of wakil after the establishment of the Safawid state was Iama‘il’s 
lala 3 Husayn Beg Shàmlü, who was appointed in 907/1501-2. The office is 
termed mansab-i wikalat+ nafe-s nafis-+ humaytin.t The importance of the 
office is shown by the fact that the man chosen to fill it, Husayn Beg Shamlt, 
was not only a qtztlbash officer but one of the ahl- skhissás, the small group of 
trusted companions whose efforts had succeeded in saving Isma‘il from falling 
into Aq Qoyunlu hands during his four and a half years of concealment in 
Gilàn. After holding office for six years, Husayn Beg Shàmlü was dismissed by 
Isma‘il in 913-14/1508 ; in his place was appointed Amir Najm al-Din Mas'üd 
Gilani. Amir Najm, a goldsmith, was a noble of Rasht.’ He had attended 
Isma‘il when the latter was a fugitive in the White Mosque at Rasht under 
the protection of Amira Ishaq, the ruler of Biya Pas, in 899/1404.5 He had 
visited Isma‘il when the latter was at Lahijan.’? Later, because of the hostility 


1 Tt ig interesting to note that under the Ottoman sultan Muhammad H (1451-81), the chief 
minister was referred to as the Sultan’s ' absolute representative’ (Vekili mutlaq) (Gibb and 
Bowen, 1, 108-94 and 108, n. 1). 

3 Habib al-siyar, Bombay lith. ed. 1278/1856—7, m, 4, 107 [HS]. 

* The term lala, signifying ' menzor', ‘tutor’, ‘guardian’, seems to have been adopted 
from the Aq Qoyunlu; the latter, in addition to the word lala, used the term atabeg, and it is 
clear that there are marked similarities between the lala of the Safawids and the Aq Qoyunlu 
and the atabeg of tha Beljuq Turks. Under the Aq Qoyunlu and the Safawids, as formerly under 
the Seljugs. the guardians of young princes acquired great power, and frequently used their 
wards without scruple to further their own ambitions. In this instance, the fact that Husayn 
Beg Shamlü combined the offices of lala and wakil-5 nafs-i nafie-+ humüyün naturally enhanced 
his power. Isma‘il was fourteen years of age at the time of his accession in 907/1501-2. 

4 HS, xr, 4, 85. 

5 ibid., 47; dar silk-i ashraf wa a'yün-i rasM . , . muntazam bid, 

* BM MS Or. 3248, f. 31b. 

۲ ibid., 32b, 
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of Kiisa ‘Abbas, the stpahsalar of Amira Ishaq, he had fled from Rasht and 
joined Igma‘il’s Shirwan expedition of 906/1500. 

The appointment of Amir Najm al-Din, a Persian, is significant. It suggests 
that Isma'il had already begun to be apprehensive of the power of the gizilbash 
amirs who had raised him to the throne only six years previously. The fact 
that Husayn Beg Shamlii had apparently not been guilty of any offence which 
would justify his dismissal suggests even more strongly that his replacement 
was simply a question of policy. If an official was dismissed for some mis- 
demeanour, or as the result of hostile intrigue, the circumstances are usually 
stated in the sources; none of the sources gives a reason for the dismissal of 
Husayn Beg Shamlü. It is clear that at this time he had not incurred the 
Shah’s displeasure, for in 914/1508, shortly after his dismissal from the wtkdlat, 
he led a Safawid army in the successful campaign which culminated in the 
capture of Baghdad. 

The office to which Amir Najm al-Din was appointed is still referred to as 
wikalat- nafs nafis-1 humaytin. The Habib al-styar states: ‘ within a short 
time Amir Najm al-Din acquired a position of trust and authority, and during 
the above-mentioned events (i.e. of 913-14/1508) he was promoted to the office 
of wkàlat-s nafs-1 nafts-s humayin, and undertook the conduct of administra- 
tive and financial affairs with full independence; his power and position 
surpassed that of all the great amirs and mugarrabs * of the court of heavenly 
magnificence. That pure-minded amir devoted all his efforts to remedying 
the disorders which had occurred in some provinces at the beginning of Ismails 
reign, and, striving to promote the welfare of men of learning and excellence, 
he opened the gates of generosity with the fingers of justice 5 

Amir Najm al-Din died in 915/1509-10,* and Ismail conferred on Amir 
Yar Ahmad ë Khüuzanî f the office of wakil,” with the title of Najm-i Thani.® 
The Habib al-styar states that Isma‘il ‘raised the banner of his esteem and 
authority to the height of fargadan, made all the amérs, wazirs, and arkàn-t 
dawlat obey him, entrusted the conduct of administrative and financial affairs 
to his unerring judgment, and treated him with the greatest favour and esteem ; 
Najm Beg Thani was a shrewd and zealous amtr, and during his period of 
authority he treated both high and low with justice '.? The Haft iglim describes 
his power and authority in the most extravagant terms.!? 

With the appointment of Najm-i Thani there is for the first time an mdica- 
tion of change in the phraseology used by the sources. Instead of the full 

1 HS, m, 4, 47. Cf. J. Aubin, ‘ Etudes safavides. I. Sah Isma‘il et les notables de l'Iraq 
porsan ', Journal of Economic and Social History of the Orient, 11, 1, 1959, 65 ff. 

2 For the various mugarrabs of the court, see Professor Minorsky's translation of the T'adhkrat 
al-mulük, 55 tf. 

3 HS, m, 4, 47. * AT, 110. 

* AT, 111, has Muhammad, but the majority of the sources have Ahmad. 

* From Khizan, a district of Isfahan. 

7 He had been appointed wazir the previous year (014/1508—9) (Sharaf-nama, ed. Véliaminof- 
Zernof, 8t. Petersburg, 1860-2, It, 145 [Shar. ]. 

è AT, 111, * HS, n1, 4, 53, 10 BM MS Add, 6734, f. 359a, 
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phrase wakil-1 nafsi nafts- humûyün, the shorter term wakil is used, and one 
source uses the phrase wakil-i saltana ° vicegerent of the realm ’, instead of the 
intensely personal waktl+ nafs-+ nafis humayiin ‘viceroy’. As the Safawid 
state became less theocratic and the status of the Sifis declined, what Professor 
Minorsky calls the * excessive prerogatives of a Vice-Roy ' were modified. 

Isma‘il’s appointment of another Persian to the office of wakil seems to have 
been a ccntinuation of the policy of curbing the power of the qzzlbdsh amirs 
which he had initiated by the appointment of Najm al-Din Mas'üd in 913-14/ 
1508. Tkere is evidence that during his short period of office as wakil, Najm 
al-Din Mes'üd had aroused the hostility of the qizilbash by his attempts to deny 
them an effective part in administrative affairs. The appointment of a second 
Persian to tae wkdlat inflamed the resentment of the qizubāsh still further, 
and, in 918/1512, when Najm-i Thani at his own suggestion was placed in 
command of an expedition against the Ozbegs, there was open friction between 
the giztlbésh amirs and the wakil. According to the Tárikh- Wchi-yt Nizamshah, 
Najm-i Thani wielded greater power as wakil than any of his predecessors. 
When he left for Khurasin, Igma'il sent farmans to the governors (hukkam) 
and darighas of that province instructing them to obey Najm-i Thani as they 
would hirose'f.1 In response to this farmdn, the governors of Harát, Balkh, 
and Marw joined Najm-i Thani; he was also joined by Babur, who was at 
that time allied to the Safawids in the hope of recovering the Transoxanian 
possessions which he had lost to the Üzbegs. The Safawid army captured 
Khuzar and Qarshi, and laid siege to Ghujduwan. When supplies begin to 
run short, Babur proposed that the Safawid army should retire to Qarshi 
for the winter, replenish its supplies from Balkh, and resum» its offensive the 
following spring. Najm-i Thani rejected this advice. On 3 Ramadan 918/ 
12 November 1512 the main Ozbeg army arrived from Bukhara and, joining 
forces wita the Ozbeg defenders of Ghujduwan, prepared to give battle to the 
Safawids. At this juncture the gizlbdsh amirs, ‘ because of their hostility 
towards Amir Najm, decamped in the direction of Khurüsán'. Only a small 
number of troops remained loyal to Najm-i Thani, who was defeated and 
lalled.? As a result of this disaster, the way to Khurasin lay open to the Üzbegs, 
and the following spring (919/1513) they laid siege to Harat and reached 
Mashhad. Other sources state that the qiztlbdsh amirs fled from the field after 
the commencement of the battle; 3 ‘the amirs considered ıt a dishonour to 
serve under Amir Najm '.* 

Although the sources make it clear that the defection of the gtzdlbash 
was responsible for the Safawid defeat at Ghujduwan, and that this defection 
was the direct outcome of the resentment of the giztlbash at being placed under 
the command of a Persian officer, Isma ‘il nevertheless persevered in his attempt 
to restrict the power of the gizilbash amirs in this way, and appointed a third 


1 f. 458b. 1 HS, tm, 4, 69. 
3 BM MS Or. 3248, f. 216b; Shar., I, 153, $ Shar.. 11, 163, 
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Persian to the wkalat. Amir Najm al-Din ‘Abd al-Bàqi had been appointed 
deputy wakil when Najm-i Thani led the Safawid army to Transoxania, and 
when the news of the death of Najm-i Thani was confirmed, Isma‘il placed the 
wikalat-+ nafs- nafts-+ humáyün in the hands of Amir ‘Abd al-Baqt, and exalted 
his rank and station to the seventh heaven. Amir ‘Abd al-Baqi held the 
office of wakil until his death at the battle of Chaldiran in 920/1514. 

As noted above, the title of wakil- nafs+ nafis+ humayiin is no longer 
recorded after the battle of Chaldiran. Mirza Shih Husayn Isfahani was 
appointed wakil in succession to Amir ‘Abd al-Bagi, and the wikdlat thus 
remained in Persian hands. There is now, however, a change of emphasis. The 
emphasis is less on the wekil as the vicegerent with both temporal and spiritual 
authority, and more on the waktl as the head of the bureaucracy, the representa- 
tive of the temporal administration, the trustworthy support of the state; 
Mirza Shah Husayn is termed, not wakil-+ nafs+ nafis+ humayin, but wakil- 
saltana and s'témád al-dawla,? and his office, in addition to being called wtkdlat,’ 
is referred to as ngarat diwän-i ala * and mizdrat-+ diwan.5 In two sources 
quoted by Nasr Allah Falsafi, the Tartkh-+ ‘Alam-dra of Iskandar Munshi 
and the Tartkh+ Jahün-ürü attributed to Mulla Abii Bakr Tihrani,? Mirza 
Shih Husayn is reported to have been appointed to the wizarat wa nizārat-i 
diwan-+ shahî and the wizdrat wa nizarat-1 diwdn-+ a'là respectively." The 
total omission of the term waktl by these sources, and the change of style in 
the other sources quoted above, strongly suggests a change in the status of the 
wakil. Mirza Shah Husayn nevertheless wielded great power. He became a boon 
companion of the Shah in the drinking bouts in which Isma‘l indulged with 
increasing frequency after his defeat at Chaldiran, and exercised considerable— 
in the eyes of the qizilbásh excessive—influence over the Shah. The wakil’s 
intimacy with the Shah increased the resentment already felt by the qizilbäsh 
at the curtailment of their authority in state affairs which was the natural 
outcome of the appointment of a Persian to the wikälat. The Habtb al-styar 
gives a clear picture of the position : ‘ when the sun of the dignity and grandeur 
of the wakil al-saliana and s‘ttmdd al-dawla Mirza Shah Husayn reached the 
zenith of perfection, and the authority of the amirs and pillars of the state in 
the conduct of the affairs of state was reduced, the flames of envy, which is 
inherent in amir and wazir, great and small, consumed the minds of those who 
` stood close to the throne which is the repository of the caliphate, and, the fire 
of jealousy being kindled by the breeze of fanaticism in the hearts of most of 
the nobles of the court, the sparks of guile and deceit glowed on the cheeks 


1 HS, wo, 4, 71. Amir ‘Abd al-Báqi, at the time of his appointment to the wikalat, also held 
the office of sadr, to which he had been appointed earlier the same year (Dhu'l-Hiyja 917/ 
Feb. 1512) (4T, 128). 

2 HS, xx, 4, 88, 100. 3 AT, 374. * AT, 150. 5 Shar., 1, 169. 

* MS in the Kit&bkhana-yi Milli, Tehran. 

۱ Nasr Allah Falsafi, 'Jang.i Cháldirán', Majalla-yi Dànishkada-yi. Adabiyyát-i Tihrän, 
1-2, 1953-4, 108-9, 
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of their fortunes ; but through awe of the king, who protects his servants, they 
did not have the temerity to offer any opposition to the wan '.1 

In 927/1521 Mirza Shah Husayn demonstrated his power by getting 
Dürmish Khan Sh&mlü, whose presence at court was a constant reminder of 
his own humble origins, dispatched to Khurüsán as governor of Harāt.? 
Dürmish Khan, on his appointment to the governorship o? Isfahan in 909/ 
1503-4, had chosen to remain at court, and had nominated Mirza Shah Husayn. 
the architect (m$'màr) to be his waztr and na’tb at Isfahdn.* By virtue of his 
appointment to the wtkdlat, Mirza Shah Husayn had risen above his former 
master, even though Dürmish Khan was ‘ distinguished among all the loyal 
amirs by his close relationship and intimacy (with the Skah) ’,* was ishik- 
dgast of the diwn- a‘la, and since 923/1517 had been the lala of Isma‘tl’s 
second son Sam Mirza; ‘all the amirs and pillars of the state, and all the 
wazirs and nobles of the court, were ordered to obey him (Mi-za Shah Husayn) 
and, putting the saddle-cloth of obedience on their shoulders, not to enter 
upon any affair, whether important or trivial, without in Corming him and 
obtaining his advice '.5 

The frustrated and jealous gizidbash had on several occasions tried to murder 
the wakil. They did not succeed until 929/1523, the year before Isma‘il’s 
own death, when Mirza Shah Husayn had been in power for aine years, longer 
than any of his predecessors. On 28 Jumada I 929/14 April 1523 Mirzà Shàh 
Husayn was stabbed to death by the rikabdàr Mihtar Shah Qali and a group of 
qurchis." The rikabdar and his accomplices fled to Shirwan, but were caught 
and put to death by Isma'il, who was grieved at the death of the wakil 5 and 
* visited retribution on many gurchis and amirs ’.* Hasan Rümiü, in his obituary 
notice on Mirzé Shah Husayn, emphasizes the immense power he wielded, and 
describes his rise from the comparatively humble position of a mason and 
architect at Isfahan to the ‘most illustrious and exalted position of wakil. 
Since the Supreme Architect fashioned the world, no man of zank and position 
had acquired such power in the office of the diwûn wizarat ’.1° The fact that the 
chronicler uses the terms wkdlat and diwan-+ wizdrat as virtually synonymous 
in this passage 18 further confirmation of the tendency, notec. above, to forget 
the unique position of the wakil during the latter years of Isma‘il’s reign and to 
regard him simply as the head of the bureaucracy or dtwan-; wizdrat. Never- 
theless, he was still on occasion termed wakil, and was distinguished from 
and was superior in rank to the waztrs proper. 

After the assassination of Mirza Shah Husayn, the wazir Khwaja Jalal 
al-Din Muhammad Tabrizi took his place. Asin the case of Mi-zà Shah Husayn, 


1 HS, m, 4, 108. 2 Tarikh-i ilchi-yi Nigamshah, f. 462b [TIN]. 
* BM MS Or. 3248, f. 92a. i HS, m, 4, 83. 5 ibid., rz, 4, 80. 
5 TIN, f. 409a. * HS, m, 4, 106. 8 TIN, f. 463b. 

* Haft igitn, BM MS Add. 6734, f. 880a. 10 AT, 177-8. 


n During the wikdlat of Mirzá Shih Husayn, 4801 Jahãn Qazwini and Khwaja Jalal al-Din 
Muhammad Tabrizi were joint wazirs (AT, 374). 
18 AT, 180, 
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his office is variously referred to in the sources. The Habib al-siyar uses the term 
wikalat, and the Tarikh-s tchi-yi Nszamsháh, manşab4 wikalat.? The Ahsan 
al-tawarikh, on the other hand, refers to Khwaja Amir Tabrizi ‘ who became 
wazw after Shih Husayn Mirza’, and states that while Isma‘il was still alive, 
the Khwaja was the ' independent waztr (wazw-4 mustaqill) of His Majesty’, 
and that after the death of Isma‘ll he undertook the duties of waztr to 
Tahmàasp 1.3 The Sharafnadma, too, uses the phrase mansab-$ wizürat.* Ten 
months after the appointment of Khwaja Jalal al-Din, Shah Ismail died 
(19 Rajab 930/23 May 1524), and his eldest son Tahmasp succeeded him at 
the age of ten years and six months.® 


2. The amir al-umará 


Under the Safawids, the term amir al-umara denoted the commander-in- 
chief of the gizslbash tribal forces which formed the basis of Safawid power. In 
addition to military authority, however, the amtr al-umara had considerable 
influence in administrative and political matters, as a result of the lack of any 
precise boundaries between the various branches of the administration which 
has already been noted. As the gizilbdsh tribes constituted the military 
aristocracy of the newly-established Safawid state, the post of amir al-umarä 
was naturally considered a prerogative of the qszilbásh, amirs. 

The statements of the chroniclers regarding the early appointments to the 
post of amir al-umard are confusing and contradictory. All the sources are 
agreed that in 915/1509-10 Husayn Beg Shamli was dismissed from the 
amir al-umara’? and replaced by Muhammad Beg Sufrachi Ustajlü, who 
assumed the title of Chayan Sultan.’ Yet neither the exactly contemporary 
Habib al-siyar nor the almost contemporary Ahsan al-tawürikh records his 
appointment to this office. The only clear evidence we have 18 in the anonymous 
history of Shah Ismaîl, which states that Isma‘il appointed Husayn Beg 
Shamli both waktl-+ nafs+ nafis- khwud and amir al-umara in 907/1601-2.8 
Partial confirmation of this is contained in a somewhat obscure passage in the 
Larikh-s 3lchi-ys Nizamshah, which reads (under the year 907/1501-2) : husayn 
beg lala wa abdal beg (wa) dada beg amir al-umara wa sühsb-s ikhtiyār shudand.® 
The issue is further confused by the statement of two sources that Amir Najm 
al-Din was appointed amir al-umara in 914/1508-9.19 The Ahsan al-tawarskh 
states that Ismail conferred the office of amir al-umara on Shaykh Najm 
Zargar, and that his seal in the diwan-+ a/là was placed above all other seals." 
The Tarikh-+ ichi-yi Nizamsháh gives a similar account.12 The most likely 
solution is that the Ahsan al-tawárskh and the Tártkh- ilchi-y1 Nizamshah, 
when they speak of Amir Najm al-Din being appointed to the amir al-umara’t 


1 AS, mr, 4, 107. 2 TIN, f. 463b. * AT, 184. 

* Shar., 11, 167. 5 AT, 181. * ibid., 184. 

7 See AT, 110; Shar., 11, 146 ; TIN, f. 464a. * BM MS Or. 3248, f. 76b. 
9 TIN, f. 4482. 10 See above for his appointment to the wthilai, 
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(in 914/1508) are in fact referring to his appointment to the wtkalat in that 
year. f 

The dismissal of Husayn Beg Shämlū from the wiralat in 913-14/1508 
and his replacement by a Persian was considered above to be an indication that 
Ismail was, only a few years after the establishment of the Safawid state, 
already apprehensive of the power of the qizilbash amirs. Sapport for this theory 
is to be found in the fact that in 915/1509-10, when usayn Beg Shàmlu 
was dismissed from his other important post, that of amir al-umara, he was 
not replaced by one of the other leading giztlbash amirs, but by an unknown 
officer, Muhammad Beg Ustajli, who held the comparatively lowly rank 
of sufrachi (‘ sewer °), and who was promoted to the rank of sultan to give him 
the status befitting the holder of the rank of amir al-wmart, Although Chayan 
Sultan, as he was henceforth known, was amir al-umarü for fifteen years 
(915-29 /1509-23), he does not figure prominently in the eventa of that period, 
and it is probable that Isma‘il deliberately selected a man who was not a chief 
of one of the principal qiztlbash tribes, backed by a powerful military force 
drawn from the tribes in his own district (ulka), in order to prevent the amar 
al-umarà from acquiring excessive power. The fact that Chayan Sultan was 
given not only Husayn Beg Shàmlü's office, but also his district (ulkd) and 
retainers (nawkardn),? corroborates this theory; the loyalty of the gizidbash 
to their own officers was such that an Ustajlü would not command from 
Shamli tribesmen support in any way comparable to that which he would 
receive from members of his own tribe. The action taken by Isma‘il in regard 
to Husayn Beg Shàmlü? foreshadowed the methods later employed by Shah 
‘Abbas I to curb the power of the amirs. ‘Abbas adoptel end extended the 
policy initiated by Isma‘il; he separated the tribal chiefs from their tribes by 
appointing them to governorships remote from their own ulkd, and weakened 
the solidarity of the qizilbash tribes by transferring groups of tribesmen from 
their own ulka to another district.! The heavy casualties among the high- 
ranking giztlbash amirs at Chaldiran (920/1514) made it unnecessary for 
Isma‘il to take further measures against the amirs for some years, and when, 
in the latter yeara of his reign, there was an open revolt against his authority, 
Isma'il had so far withdrawn from active participation in military operations 
and the direction of administrative affairs that the steps mecsssary to restore 
the authority of the ruling institution were not taken. The amir al-umara 
Chayan Sultan died in 929/1522-3, and was apparently stcceeded by his son 


1 Professor Minorsky considers the reference in the Ahsan al-tawarik] to the appointment of 
Amir Najm al-Din to the amir al-wmara’t to be a mistake (see his commentary on tho T'adhkirat 
al-mulük, 115, n. 1). 

2 TIN, f. 4048 

3 of, the case of Abdal Beg Dada the same year (915/1509) ; in this instance the kû of a 
Dhu'l-Qadar chief was given to a Shimla (AT, 110). 

4 In addition, ‘Akbäs I appointed non-Turkoman ghulams to be amirs of qizilbash tribes ; 
of. Professor Minorskv's introduotion to the T'adAkirat al-mulük, 17, 
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Bayazid Sultàn,! who died the following year (930/15234). Tahmasp I came 
to the throne on 23 May 1524, and during the first part of his reign Persia was 
governed by the qwzlbash military aristocracy. The ami al-umara became the 
most important official in the state; in addition to his pre-eminent military 
rank, he exercised full authority in the administrative and political field. 
The dominant position of the Turkish element in the state during this period 
meant a corresponding decline in the position of the Persian element. 


3. The giurchibashi 

The function of the giurchtbashi during the early Safawid period is extremely 
obscure. The first mention of the qürchtbashs in the chronicles occurs under the 
year 911/1505-6, four years after the accession of Isma‘il. The Ahsan al- 
tawartkh states that ‘in that year Isma‘il gave orders that all those who had 
fought on the side of the enemy against Sultan Haydar should be put to death ; 
the investigation was placed in the hands of Abdal Beg Dada, who was the 
qurchibasht, and many people were put to death for this reason’.* The 
anonymous history of Shah Isma‘ states that Abdal Beg Dada put to death 
a large number of Turkomans and people of Tabarsaran and Shirwan who had 
leagued themselves with the enemy in the martyrdom of Sultan Haydar.® 
The girchts were the Turkoman tribal cavalry which formed the basis of 
Safawid power; qurchi was therefore synonymous with gizilbash. The problem 
is, in what way did the office of girchibasht differ from that of amir al-umara, 
and what was the relationship between the two? According to the rather 
loosely-worded passage from the Tarikh-+ ماه‎ Nizdmshah quoted above, 
Abdal Beg Dada may have been appointed amir al-umará in 911/1505-6, 
the year in which he is referred to by the chronicles as qurchtbashi Apart 
from this, however, there is no evidence to suggest that there was ever any 
connexion between the office of amir al-umará and that of giirchibashi; on 
the contrary, there is clear evidence that by 915/1509-10 the two offices were 
distinct, and they may well have been so from the beginning. In 915/1509-10 
Yakan Beg Takkalü was the qirchibashi,4 whereas the amir al-umarü was 
Chayan Sultan (see above). In 920/1514-15 Sari Pîra Ustajlü was the 
qurchibasht,® the amir al-wmara still being Chayàán Sultan. The two offices 
continued to be distinct during the reign of Tahmasp. On the other hand, there 
is abundant evidence of the close connexion between the amir al-umard’t and 
the wtkalat. The relationship between the office of amir al-umara and that of 
qurchtbashs during the reign of Isma‘il remains obscure; there is little doubt, 
however, that under Ismaîl and during the first part of the reign of Tahmasp 
the office of giirchibashi was the less important of the two. 


1 Thus Shar., 1, 169, and Jawahr al-akhbdr, f. 293b. ; contra: AT, 181, which states that 
Diw Sultàn Rümlü succeeded Chayan Sultàn as amir al-umarà in 930/15234. 

* AT, 88. 3 BM MS Or. 3248, f. 119a. 

4 Shar., 1, 311. 5 Shar., 11, 168; AT, 149. 
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4. The wazir 

During the reign of Isma'il, the importance of the weet, traditionally the 
first minister of state and head of the bureaucracy, was greatly reduced by the 
creation of the office of wakil, and by the intervention of the amīr al-wmara in 
political affairs ; further, the creation of the office of saar deprived the wazīr 
of the possibility of exercising general supervision over the religious institution. 
The early Safawid state was a theocracy, and the wakil, as the vicegerent 
of the Shah, the embodiment of both religious and temporal authority, and the 
gadr, as the head of the religious classes, naturally took precedence over the 
waz. 

Isma'il made the first appointment to the wszdrat in the year of his accession 
(907/1501-2): Amir Muhammad Zakartyya Tabrizi was entrusted with the 
important office of the wizarat and sdhib-diwant.1 Amir Muhammad Zakariyya 
had for years been wazir to the Aq Qoyunlu rulers. He joined Isma'il at 
Mahmiidabad in 906/1500, after Isma‘Il’s victory over the Shirwanshah,? and 
the following year was raised to the office of the wizarat-t ورتم‎ ala 3 ; Isma'îl 
dubbed him ‘the key of Adharbayjan’.t Two years later, in 909/1503-4, 
Isma‘il appointel Mahmüd Khan Daylami Qazwini to hold the post of wazir 
jointly with Amir Muhammad Zakariyya. ^ Mahmiid Khàn Daylami came 
from one of the noble families of Qazwin, and he too was a former Aq Qoyunlu 
official. f 

There is no farther mention of appointments to the wizdrat until after the 
battle of Chaldirün (920/1514). In that year Qadi Jahan Qazwini and Khwaja 
Jalal al-Din Muhammad Tabrizi were appointed joint wazirs.8 The appoint- 
ment of two waztrs to hold office at the same time is a further indication of the 
subordinate role of the wazir under Isma‘ll.® Under Tahmasp, when the power 
of the wazir began to inorease, the chroniclers sometimes refer to a certain 
official as waztr-i mustagill ‘ independent wazir ’, to indicate his greater authority. 
The tendency of the chroniclers to refer to the wtkdlat after the battle of 
Chaldiran in terms similar to those which they use in respect of the wizdrat 


has already been noted. 
I HS, I, 4, 85. * Nusakh-i Jahain-dra (BM MS Or. 141), f. 200b. 
? AT, 54. He died in 918/1612 (AT, 136). : ۱ 
4 TIN, f. 448a. | AT, 81. 


¢ He had been the wazir of Ya'qüb Sultan Aq Qoyunlu (regn. 1478-80). For further details 
conoerning the earlio> career of these two wazirs, see J. Aubin, op. ort., 6D ff. 

۲ There is in fact one further mention of the wizdrat, in the Ahsan al-iawdrikh, whioh states 
that in 900/16084 Q&gi Muhammad Kashi was appointed wazir (AT, 81). Tho British Museum 
MB of the Ahsan al-Fzwarikh, Or. 4134, confirms the reading of the prirted text, but in spite of 
this I feel that wizárai is probably a misreading for sadérat, as it is not supported by any of the 
other chronicles. 

5 AT, 374. 

° There were, however, compensations. As the gizilbdsh had no wish tc fill the ranks of the 
tizürat, the holder of the post of wazir usually enjoyed a longer and more peaceful tenure of 
office than his more powerful colleagues in the wikdlat, an office which the qizilbdsh considered 
their prerogative and to which ambitious Persians continually aspired. 
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D. The sadr 

The office of sadàárat was probably created by the Timürids; Professor 
Roemer has noted that in the Dasttir-+ kateb, dated 758/1356-7, there is no 
mishün-s sadárat among the diplomas of investiture to religious poste! By 
the time of Shahrukh b. Timür (807-50/1404—4T), the sadárat was a well- 
established office, and it may even have existed under Timür himself.? 

Under the Safawids the sadr was the head of the religious institution ; in 
practice he derived his authority from the political institution. The pre- 
dominantly military character of the Safawid state affected every office of 
state, and under the early Safawids the sadrs and other members of the religious 
classes held military commands, or at least military rank, as had formerly 
been the case under the Timürids. Many members of the religious classes were 
stationed in the Safawid centre at the battle of Chaldiran (920/1514),* and the 
sadr Sayyid Sharif Shirazi and the gadr Amir ‘Abd al-Baqi were killed in the 
battle. As late as 955/1548 we hear of a sadr actually taking part in military 
operations. In that year the sadr Mir Shams al-Din Asad Allah, assisted by his 
son and successor Mir Zayn al-Din “Ali and by Mir Wajih al-Din “Abd al-Wahhab, 
conducted the defence of Dizfül against the rebel Alqas Mirzà b. Isma‘il 5 

The main function of the sadr under the early Safawids was to impose 
doctrinal unity by directing and accelerating the propagation of the Shii faith. 
Upon the successful imposition of doctrinal uniformity depended the smooth 
operation of the temporal arm of the government and the ability of the state to 
survive hostile attacks by its Sunni neighbours. As a corollary, the sadr was 
responsible for the rooting out of heresy.? The practice of regarding belief in 
the nght religion as equivalent to loyalty to the state led to intolerance towards 
Sunnis. Notable instances of the persecution of Sunnis were the execution of 
Qadî Mir Husayn Yazdi in 909/1503-4,’ the execution of the khafibs of Kazirün 
the same year,® and the execution of the shaykh al-4slam of Khurasan, Farid 
al-Din (or Sayf al-Din) Ahmad b. Yahya b. Muhammad b. Sa‘d al-Din Taftazani 
in 916/1510-11.9 

The first holder of the office of sadr in the Safawid state was Qadi Shams 
al-Din Lahiji (Gilani), who had been Isma'i!s tutor in Persian and Arabic 
at Lahijan (1494-9), and who was appointed gadr in 907/1501. In 909/1503-4 
Qàdi Muhammad Kashani was appointed sadr and an amîr of the diwan- ‘ali.U 
He was executed in 915/1509-10 on a charge of having put people to death 
unjustly and having been guilty of various fraudulent activities." In reality 
his death had been engineered by the waki Amir Najm, who was envious 


1 H, R. Roemer, Staatsschreiben der T'imuridenzeit, 143. 

3 AS, m, 3, 140. 

3 For a detailed study of the position and function of the sadr under the Safawids, see 
A. K. S. Lambton, op. oit., 133 ff. 


* BM MS Or. 3248, f. 247a—b. 5 TIN, f. 4798. $ Bee A. K. 8. Lambton, loo. cit. 
* AT, 82. 6 Shar., 11, 130 ; of. J. Aubin, op. oit., 58. * AT, 124. 
10 AS, mr, 4, 35. u jbid., mo, 4, 37. 13 AT, 110, 


13 Jawahir al-akhbar (Leningrad MS Dorn 288), f. 288a. 
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of his power and influence. Inasmuch as the sadr was the head of the religious 
institution, but was subordinate to the political institution, there was clearly 
an inherent possibility of conflict between the wakil and sadr, and relations 
between the two became progressively worse during the latter years of Ismails 
reign and under Tahmasp I. The wakil had considerable influence in the choice 
of the sadr. After the execution of 0801 Muhammad Kashani, Amir Sayyid 
Sharif al-Din ‘Ali Shirazi was appointed sole (bslà musharakat) 1 gadr. Because 
of the hostility of the waktl Najm-i Thani, Sayyid Sharif felt unable to remain 
in و 11 مها‎ winter quarters at Qum (917/1511-12), and made the desire to visit 
the Shit shrines at Karbala and Najaf the excuse to leave the royal camp. 
After Sayyid Sharif’s departure from Qum, Najm-i Thani at first intended to 
appoint Mir Jamal al-Din Asterabadi to the gadarat, but he quarrelled with 
him and appointed instead Amir ‘Abd al-Bagi Yazdi? (early in Dhu’l Hijja 
917/February 1512).3 ° As a result of the great favour shown to him by the 
wakil, the star of (‘Abd al-Baqi’s) rank and dignity reached the zenith of good 
fortune and prosperity.’ * As already noted, Amir ‘Abd al-B&qi was appointed 
wakil later the same year, in November 1512, and he continued to hold both 
these high offices until his death at Chaldiran (920/1514).5 

After being appointed wai, Amir ‘Abd al-Bagi tried to get his own 
nominee, Qadi Shaykh Kabir Ardabili, appointed sadr, and to exclude the other. 
candidate, Amir Jamal al-Din Astarabadi, who had made an unsuccessful 
bid for the post the previous year. On this occasion, however, Isma‘il intervened 
in favour of Sayyid Sharif Shirazi, and the latter was reappointed to the 
sadarat on his return from Baghdad.* Sayyid Sharif Shirazi formed a marriage 
alliance with Amir “Abd al-Bàqi by marrying one of his daughters, and the two 
conspired to disgrace Amir Jamal al-Din Astarabadi, who still aspired to the 
sadárat. Eventually the latter gave up the struggle, and retired to Sistán.? 
As both Amir ‘Abd al-Baqi and Sayyid Sharif Shirazi were killed at Chaldiran, 
the sadárat became vacant. Sayyid ‘Abd Allah Lala, a sayyid of Adharbayjan, 
was appointed gadr, but failed to carry out his duties in a satisfactory manner,’ 
and was soon replaced. This time Amir Jamal al-Din Astarabadi was successful 
in his candidature, and he held the office of sadr for eleven years until his death 
in 931/1524—5. 

. Both Amir Jamal al-Din Astarabadi and the waktl Mirza Shah Husayn 
(wakil 920—9/1514—23) ° acquired great power in their respective offices, and 
in most matters they were at variance with each other’.1° Mirza Shah Husayn 
was hostile to the sadr Amir Jamal-al-Din Astarabadi; he accordingly sum- 
moned Amir Ghiyàth al-Din Mansiir to court with the object of getting him 
appointed joint sadr, but without success." The long terms of office enjoyed 


1 TIN, f. 4542. ! BM MS Or. 3248. f. 208a. 5 AT, 128. 
4 AS, m, 4, 71. s Jümi'-5 mufidi, BM MS Or. 210, f. 48b. * HS, mi, 4, 71. 
? BM MS Or. 3248, f. 221b. — * TIN, f. 459b-400a. ? HS, mm, 4, 8). 


19 TIN, f. 461b. n AT, 190. 
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by all the principal officers of state after Chaldiran is perhaps indicative of the 
extent to which Isma‘il had withdrawn from the personal direction of affairs. 


Concluston 

To sum up, the reign of Shah Ismaîl I was a period of change and adjust- 
ment, during which an unsuccessful attempt was made to incorporate the 
Süfi organization of the Safawid jartga in the administrative organization of 
the Safawid state. During this period, the new and still largely ‘ experimental ' 
administrative system endeavoured to overcome the problems posed by the 
conflict of authority between many of the principal officers of state, and by 
the more fundamental conflict between the Turkish and Persian elements in the 
State. This formative process continued under Isma‘il’s successor Tahmasp, 
but already by the death of Igma'il certain significant changes had occurred. 
The imposition of doctrinal uniformity, which had been the chief function of 
the sadr, had been largely achieved by the time of Isma‘il’s death, and the 
energies of the sadr were thenceforward devoted matnly to the preservation of 
the existing religious institution, and especially to the administration of wagf 
property. In effect, this meant a decline in the power and authority of the 
sadr, and from time to time sadrs made unsuccessful attempts to regain in some 
measure their former influence in political affairs. 

The abandonment of the term wakil+ nafs-+ nafis-+ humdyiin, and the 
tendency towards the end of Isma‘il’s reign to refer to the wikdlat in terms more 
usually associated with the wtzàrat, indicate that the movement away from the 
theocratic state and towards the separation of the religious institution and the 
political institution had begun before the end of Isma'il's reign. As this separa- 
tion became more complete, the title of wakil, which represented both the 
religious and temporal authority of the Shah, fell into disuse, and the chief 
officer of state, as his office gradually ceased to have any practical religious 
significance and he became almost exclusively concerned. with the affairs of the 
bureaucracy, tended increasingly to be referred to by the traditional title of 
the head of the bureaucracy, namely, wazir. The disappearance of the wakil 
under the later Safawids indicates that by then the separation of the religious 
institution and the political institution had become an accomplished fact. 
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INDO-ARICA IV 
| ; Sanskrit évasura- 
| By R. L. TURNER 


HERE is no doubt of the ancientness of Skt. svdsura- and svasrü- (= Lat. 
socer and socrus) and their general survival in Modern Indo-Aryan 
languages!: see, e.g., Nepali Dictionary s.vv. sasuro and sás.* Concerning the 
earlier existence, however, of its erddhi-derivative, svasura-, as a substantive 
equivalent to OHG suagur, etc. (and so to be accented *svasuró-) strong doubt 
was expressed in Wackernagel-Debrunner, 414870. Gram., 0, 2, § 340. 

More recently Paul Thieme in ZDMG, 091, 1, 1956, pp. 153-4, has argued 
in support of the contention of W. Schulze, Kleine Schriften, 63, that £vasura-, 
despite its late attestation only in Kathásaritsügara and as an adjective, was 
nevertheless an ancient substantival formation. According to Thieme the 
form given by Patafijali in his Mahabhasya (Kielhorn’s ed., n, 243, 7-8) 
évdgurt- in the sense ‘father-in-law’s grandson’! presupposes an earlier 
*sväśurá- (= OHG suagur) ‘ father-in-law'8 son’, which in its turn was dis- 
placed by Panini’s (4.1.137) svasurya-, leaving śvāśura- free to assume the 
adjectival funcsion with the meaning ‘appertaining to a father-in-law’ as 
attested in Kathas. 

The existence of *ívaéurá- ‘ father-in-law’s son’ receives some further 
confirmation from the modern languages. 

It is true that many of these have words probably derived from an adjective 
$vaéura- ° appertaining to a father-in-law’, as certainly the Sindhi adjective 
sdhuro, but also substantives denoting the house of the husband's father or 
of the husband's or wife's father: Pkt. sasura- n., WPanj. sáhwaré m., Bihari 
sasurà, Maithili sGsur, Hi. old sásura m., mod. sdsra m. ‘ of husband's or wife's 
father’, OMarwari sasaraü, Gu]. sdsrfi n. ‘of husband's or wife's father’ 


1 The modern representatives of óváfura-, which in the older language predominantly denoted 
‘ the husband's father ' but in the later ' ether husband's or wife's father ', now in nearly every 
case in which the ambiguous ° father-in-law ° 18 defined by the dictionaries apply to the father 
either of the husband or the wife: Dumaki sasurü, Kash. Athur, Panj. sauhra (to judge by 
dadauhrá ° wife's or husband's father's father’), Nep. sasuro, Hi. sasur, Mar. saera. The only 
ones which the dictionaries restrict to the father of one or other spouse are: (1) husband's 
father: Maithili szsur ; (2) wife'a father: Gawar-Bati plosur and possibly Shumashti Ja£urem 
‘my f.-in-l.’ (spoken by a man, NTS, xm, 1946, 276). 

2 There have been some new formations, especially for the feminine as in Gk. éxopa : Pah 
sasurt, Shumashti dafuri, Pashai (Kurangal) Muri, Hi. susri as a term of abuse beside sis < 
évaéri-, Pan]. sahuri, Sinh. suhul < *éva&urü (not with W. Geiger, Etym. gloss. Sinhalese lang., 
185, > évaérit-); but also for the masoulme: Savi prd m. after pras f. > &vaérü-, Q. Morgen- 
stierne, Notes on Phalüra (Skr. Norske Vid.-Ak., rr, Hist.-Fil. KL, 1940, No. 5), p. 48. 

5 Svasurasydpatyam svasuryah | svasuryasyipatyam ávāśurih | حم مشقط‎ yünas chattrah 
ری‎ | 

There can be no doubt that apatya- here means ‘ son ', and that Svaéurt-, which the Petersburg 
Dictionary defines as ° patron. von éraéura’ without reference to Patafijali and Monier-Williams, 

with reference, as ° father-in-law’s son’, means, as Thieme says, ' fathecon-law's son's son’. 
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(and sasri f. < *évüsurkya- or +ka- n.), Mar. süsür n. ‘ of husband's father’. 
The fact that in those languages possessing a neuter gender, viz. Prakrit, 
Gujarati, Marathi, the word denoting the house is neuter, further supporte 
derivation from the adjective. + 

In four instances this év@éura- has acquired the meaning of évdsura-: 
Apabhr. sdsura- m. ‘ £.-in-', Eur. Gypsy šastro,! Mar. süsrá m.,* OHi. sésura m. 
'f-in-l. as well as his house’. If this is a development from the adjective ? 
it i8 partially paralleled by another kinship term in which what was possibly 
an adjectival extension has displaced the simple word. Opposed to the type 
Hi. jawdt m. ‘son-in-law’ > Skt. jámátr-, several of the NW languages as 
well as Gypsy have forms depending on *jámátra(ka)- : Gypsy Dumaki Jamáca 
(loan from Shina ?), Eur. jamutro, Palest. jatro ; Gawar-Bati zàmaAo, Bashkarik 
jamaA, Torwali jamàár, Savi Zamado, Phalura jhématro, Shina Zamco, Kash. 
zamatur", Lahnda jawdira. So too beside dévr- ' husband's younger brother ' 
(nom. dêv) in Prasun awd (Q. Morgenstierne, NTS, xv, 1949, 252) and dévard- 
in Hi, etc. dewar, only *dévraka- accounts for Kash. dryuy* * and WPshari 
(Khaśali, Bhadrawahi, Bhalesi) ebu. 

But the earlier existence of *Svasurd- ‘f.-in-l.’s son’ is attested by two 
languages of the periphery, Kashmiri and Sinhalese. Both Kash. kahar °“ wife's 
brother’ and Sinh. hura ° brother-in-law’ regularly represent *svasurd-. In 
hahar the long à of *évasurá- was more resistant to qualitative change than the 
short a of éedéura- which > *suéur- (as in Gawar-Bati šūšur or Hi. susra) 
> *$sSur- > Athur through the palatalizmg influence of the preceding and 
following گیگ‎ Sinh. hura is derived by W. Geiger, Etym. des Singhalestschen, 97, 
from Skt. sasurya-, Pa. *sasuria-. But since in Sinhalese u—s > هه‎ (P. B. F. 
Wijeratne, BSOAS, xu, 1, 1947, 180) and a—4 > i—i (ibid., 176), this would 
have resulted in *Air-à. On the other hand, since au > u-u, *évàsurá- 
> *hahur- > *huhur- > hür-à. 

1 In Eur. Gypsy a before a consonant-group remained a and before a single consonant > e. 
This latter change occurred before the loss of vowel in a following syllable, e.g. terno ' young’ > 
taruna-, pasterni ‘carpet’ < prastarama-, peryas ‘mockery’ < parihüsa-, kerko ' bitter’ < 
*kaju-kka- (not with J. Sampson, Dial. of the Gypsies of Wales, Iv, 146, from Slavonic). 

۶ Not with J. Bloch, La langue marathe, 421 < sudsura-. 

3 Replacement of the simple noun by one derived from ita erddAi-adjeotive is not uncommon 
in other fields of vocabulary, of the type bilvd- m. ' the tree Aegle marmelos ' AV which survives 
in Kash. bil m., Panj. bill m., Hi. bil m., Guj. bil n. ‘ the leaf’, bili f. ' the tree ’, but has elsewhere 
been generally displaced by baslvá- adj. SBr. as in Mar. bel n. ‘ the fruit’, m. ‘ the tree ’. 

> Unextended devf- survives in Kash. dyra- (< acc. *dévaram replacing dévdram after type 
svdsaram, bhdriaram, etc.) 1n compounds dydrath*r ‘husband’s brother’s son’, dyár*z ' husband's 
brother’s daughter ’. 

5 Tt is, however, not 1mpoegible that there is here a development not of the adjective Svésura., 
but of the original substantive *érdéurd- with a change of meaning from ' f -in-].’s son ’ to ' f.-in-l.', 
a confusion which might conceivably take place in the mind and speech of the grandchildren and 
which is perhaps paralleled in Pashai (Laurovan) dair{f) m. ‘f.-in-].’. This Morgenstierne, 
Indo-Ir. frontier lggs., x11, 3, 105, derives < *évaér-, but it is rather < évasur({)ya- ° f.-in-L's son’. 
The same dialect of Pashai has tépairi ' f.-in-L's son ' (see below). It is to be supposed that this 
differentiation of form and meaning has been due to interdialectal borrowings. 

6 As suggested by G. Morgenstierne 1n a personal communication. 
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This may also be the basis of the m. pl. forms in Si. 3dhure, Lah. sahvare 
‘f.-in-l.’s family’, which stem from ‘f.-m-l.’s sons’ rather than ‘persons 
pertaining to the f.-in-].". 

From ihe Paninean replacement of *évaéurá-, viz. Svesur(i)ya- ° father-in- 
law's son, Le. brother-in-law’, is derived Pashai (Laurcvan) 1820374 ° wife's 
brother’, (Darra-i Nuri) paert ' wife's or husband's brother’, with the same 
development of -é- as in daya > 044.1 Bashkarik Sadi ' husband's brother ’ 
with long à is equated by Morgenstierne, 40, xvii, 1940, 252, with $vàsur(s)ya-, 
which can represent $vafur(í)a- affected by the long vowel of *$vasurd-. 
This would attest the reality of the Kathaüsarttságara form $và$urya- ' wife's 
or husband's brother’, which the Petersburg Dictionary followed by Monier- 
Williams characterizes as only a wrong reading for $vascrya-. On the other 
hand 52 is conceivably > swisuri- with change of meening from ‘f.-in-l.’s 
grandson ' to ' his son’. 

To sum up. *éezéurá- 'f.-in-l.s son’, inherited from IE, survives in 
Kashmiri and Sinhalese, and perhaps in Sindhi and Lehnda; $vasur(í)ya-, 
which replaced ıt, survives in Pashai and, perhaps modiiea by contact with 
*"éxifurá-, in Bashkarik, unless in this case Svdéuri- 'f.-n-l's grandson’ has 
changed meaning to ‘f.-in-l’s son’. At the same time both *svdsurd- and 
$vasur(f)ya- also move back one generation and change meaning from ‘ f.-in-l.’s 
son’ to ‘f.-in-l.’; the former (unless this is a case of the replacement of the 
simple substantive by the vrddht-adjective) in Apabhrarmás, Eur. Gypsy, Hindi, 
Marathi; the latter in the Laurovan dialect of Pashai. In later Sanskrit 
svasura- has only adjectival value, which remains in Sindhi and as a neuter 
(sc. grhám) provides Prakrit and many of the languages of India proper— 
WPanjabi, Bihari, Maithili, Hindi, Marwari, Gujarati, Marathi—with the name 
of the f.-in-l.’s house. 

Beside *$vasurá- Sanskrit continued two other terms of aznate relationship 
by marriage: d3vf- (devará-) ° husband's younger brother’ and syald- ' wife's 
brother’. Both remain over almost the whole Indo-Aryan domain (see, e.g. 
Nep. Dict., s.vv. dewar, sdlo), almost exclusively referring to the younger brother 
in each case. They do not, however, so certainly survive in zhe two languages 
which continue ancient *svdsurd-. Kashmiri which restr.cts Aahar to ۵ 
brother’ keeps dévf-, but has lost masculine sydld-, retaining only its feminine 
sal ‘ wife's sister’ < syálv-. Sinhalese with kürä ‘ brothar-in-law (of wife or 
husband ?) ' has lost both dévf- and syalá-. 


1 G. Mozgenstierne, Indo-Ir. frontver (ggs., x11, 3, 19, tentatively darives < *évaáriya- while 
comparing évasurya-. 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN LANGUAGE AND LOGIC IN 
INDIAN THOUGHT 
By J. F. SrAAL 


I 

T may be possible to study special cases of the general philosophical problem, 
how language and thought are correlated, by considering definite thought 
structures and definite languages. The difficulty, that thought seems to be 
accessible only or at least primarily through language, can be partly avoided by 
concentrating upon formal expressions of thought structures which are con- 
siderably different from ordinary language. In the following an attempt will be 
made to show, with the help of symbolic logic, how certain general structures are 
expressed in classical Sanskrit and, subsequently, how certain logical structures 
are expressed in the technical Sanskrit of Indian logic. The results do not prove 
that some logical principles depend on linguistic structures; for, evidently, the 
linguistic structures themselves may reflect a deeper-lying structure of thinking 
or ° being ’. On the other hand, if it were possible to show that some expressions 
could occur only in languages with a special structure—e.g. some Indo- 
European languages—this kind of research might throw some light on the 

problem of the universality of logical principles. 

It might be objected against this method that symbolic logic may not be a 
sufficiently universal tool for the investigation of problems of the above kind. 
It is true that this modern discipline itself may well reflect the structure of some 
modern European languages. Here symbolic logic will be utilized as a tool, the 
status of which may be questioned whenever it seems necessary. Thus, it is only 
through comparison with other systems of logic that its own relation to linguistic 
expression can be studied. 

In the present study, use will be made of variables, such as x; predicates 
(functions), such as F(x), ‘xis F’; and relations (binary predicates), such as 
R(x, y), ‘ between x and y the relation R holds’. The identity relation will be 
written in the usual way as x = y, its negation as x4 y. Predicates and 
relations combine, according to well-known rules, to form well-formed formulas 
by means of the connectives: ~ (negation), A (conjunction), V (disjunction), 
—> (implication), ++ (the bi-conditional, where a جه‎ b is defined by: (a— b) 
A (b — &)), and by means of (x) and (Ex), expressing universal and existential 
quantification respectively. Special use is made of the expression axT'(x) for a 
restricted-variable denoting the idea ‘ x such that F(x)’ 1; e.g. when applied to 
relations, if C(x, y) stands for ‘ x is the capital of y’, axC(x, France) denotes 
Paris and ayC(Paris, y) denotes France. From this definition of restricted- 
variable we infer: (Ey)[y = axF(x)] <+ (Hy)F(y). 

1 See T. Hailperin, ‘ A theory of restricted quantification ’, Journal of Symbolic Logic, xxu, 
1957, 19-38 ; 113-29. For another symbolism cf. J. B. Rosser, Logic for mathematicians, New 
York, 1953, 140—50. 
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The fact that restricted-variables are, as will be shown, Darticularly useful 
in the representation.of Indian logical structures may need some justification, 
as up to the present these symbols have been used relat.vely sparingly in 
Western logic itself. But here we are faced with one of those circumstances, 
where the structure of symbolic logic seams to be limited by the relation to its 
own background. Variables seem to have become an essantial part of the 
vocabulary of modern logic mainly for two reasons: firstly because of the 
indispensibility of variables in mathematics; and secondly because they can 
represent nouns preceded by indefinite articles in Greek and in the modern 
European languages. 

It may be expected that wherever such variables occur bound (e.g. in 
quantificazion), other means of expression may render the same service; this is 
actually seen to be the case in Indian logic. Restricted-variables, on the other 
hand, can be adopted whenever we want to represent a noun of which it cannot 
be said that it should be preceded by a definite or by an incefinite article—for 
instance because there is no article at all, as in Latin or in Sarekrit.? Restricted- 
variables can also be used when the number of cases fulfilling a given condition 
is not known. For example, if P(x, y) denotes ‘ x is the fathar of y °’, ayP(A, y) 
may denote any of the sons of A. If there is only one son—a. if the condition : 
(Ey)P(A, 7) ^ (x)[P(A, x) > (x = y)] holds—this would be equivalent to 
1y P(À, y), ' the y such that P(A,y) '. This expression, which corresponds in our 
modern languages to a noun preceded by a definite article, ic definable in terms 
of classes with the help of ordinary variables. 


IT 

Sanskrit is noted for its long nominal compounds. The pcasibilities provided 
by these rneans of expression were widely utilized (sometimes, it might be said, 
exploited) by Indian logicians. It seems therefore advisable to see first exactly 
what 18 the scope of expression of some of these compounds, as laid down by the 
grammarians in accordance with general usage. 

Of the three kinds of nominal compounds which will cccupy us here the 
dvandva is the least interesting. As easily as Panini could cefine it in terms of 
ca ° and ’,? modern logic can define it in terms of conjunctior. 

More :nteresting is the fatpurusa compound. According to Patafijali it is 
characterized by the predominance of its last member, wtarapada.* The first 


1 It is possibly connected herewith that Alexander of Aphrodisias, tue Greek commentator 
on Aristotle, seems to have been th» first to state explicitly what a variable is. See I. M. 
Bocheński, Formale Logik, Freiburg/Munchen, 1956, 157. 

۶ Less often and in a more complicated way these languages do express what the artiole 
expresses. It might be asked whether restricted-variables might be useful in the study of medieval 
logic too. B. Boehner (Medieval logic, Manchester, 1052) uses mcividual and predicate 
variables orly. 

3 2.2.29. 

* Mahabhasya, 2.1.6. This and some of the following references have been traced back with 
the help of L. Renou, Terminologie grammaticale du Sanskrit, Paris, 1957 
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member is called upasarjana ‘ subordinate’, ‘le mot visé par une teneur au 
nominatif ' (Renou).! We could describe the tatpurusa as & compound denoting 
the second member as qualified by the first member. The later logicians said 
that implied sense or laksana lies in the first member, as the second member is 
qualified by what the first member implies. The qualification which occurs here 
is based on a karaka-relation or on a şaşthî-relation, i.e. on an oblique case 
relation. In other words, a relation C may be defined as follows: Cx(t, p) 
denotes some relation between t and p in a sentence in which these occur as 
"tx م‎ °, where k denotes any of the oblique case-endings enumerated in Panini’s 
order (we shall continue to denote case-endings in this way by subscripts). 
Hence the tatpuruga can be defined as: apCx(t, p) (k = 2,..., T), where t is 
wpasarjana and p 18 the utarapada. Example: in tatpurusa, ‘ the man of him’, 
k = 6 and the analysis yields: tẹ p, or: tasya puruga. 

The later Indian logicians have themselves considered the logical status of 
grammatical categories and have put forward their own definitions. Many 
problems of this kind were studied in the branch of Navys-nyàya called 
Saktiv&da (akt denotes here the relation between a word and its meaning,? 
le. Sakisvada stands approximately for semantics). The Nydyakoga * quotes a 
definition of tatpurusa given by Jagadiéa Bhattácürya in his Sabdasaktipraka- 
Ska which runs as follows : yadarthagatena subarthena wststasya yadarthasyanva- 
yabodham prati yah samasah svarüpagogyah sa tadarthasya tadarthe tatpurusah. 

This definition provides a good example of a sentence, containing three 
subordinate appositional clauses, which is hard to translate adequately into a 
modern European language, but which can be analysed with the help of modern 
logic. We may first eliminate the term svartipayogyah ' applicable to its own 
form’, which expresses the fact that the term tatpurusa is itself a case of a 
tatpurusa (i.e. i8 autonymous). We are then left with three relative pronouns, 
which can be reduced to two by eliding ya. This is justified, as... yah 
samasah . . . sa... tatpurusah can be expressed by introducing the definition 
below as follows: ‘a tatpurusa compound denotes the following:'. If we 


1 Pāņinı, 1.2.43. The chief member is called pradhána. It is posmble that the taipwruga 
originated from a combination of words where the upasarjana word kept its case-ending (see, 
however, T. Burrow, The Sanskrit language, London, 1955, 208). In the Rgveda it sometimes 
preserves (part of) its case-ending (see L, Renou, Études vddiques of pünindennes, 1, Paris, 1955, 
51); in the Atharvaveda especially the locative termination (see L. Renon, ' Linguistic remarks 
on the Paippalida version of the Atharvaveda ', Felicitation volume presented to S. K. Belvalkar, 
Banaras, 1957, 70). The logicians argue that the lakgand is not understood because of the 
recollection of such an elided case-ending (lupta-vibhakteh smaranam), for the meaning is grasped 
also by somebody who does not remember this case-ending: Siddhàsta-muktAvali, ed. Hari 
Rama Sukla, Banaras, 1951 (to be abbreviated as SM), 204. Cf. also the translation of Svami 
Madhavananda, Calcutta, 1954, 162. 

3 tatpuruge tu purvapade laksanad: SM, 293, ad Bhdsd-pariccheda (to be abbreviated as 
BP), 82. 

° Sakith padena saha padirthasya sambandhah (SM, 265). 

4 By Mm. Bhimacarye Jhalakikar, Poona, 1928, 311, s.v. taipurusa. 

* of. Panini, 1.1.08, and J. Brough, ' Theories of general linguistics in the Sanskrit gram- 
manans ', Transactions of the Philological Society, 1951, 28-81. 
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denote the other pronouns in the order in which they occur as yad', yad", tad’, 
and tad", and write these below the corresponding variables, the definition can 


be written as: 


apS (atCyx(t), aq {lq = p] ^ V[q, atCyx(t)]}) 


tad" tad' yad" yad’ 


Here S(x, y) denotes samása x, y;, ‘compound (relating) x to y’; V(x, y) 
denotes y,-vidisfa x,, ‘x is qualified by y’; and Cjx(x) denotes x, subartha, 
“ x has the meaning of x,,’, where xj; (j = 1,...,3; k==1,...,7) denotes x 
followed by sup, the technical term used by Panini to denote any of the seven 
cage-endings in any of the three numbers, 

This formula is in one respect simpler and in another respect less simple than 
the Sanskrit expressions. It is less simple because sequences of more than one a 
preceding the same variable are avoided by introducing another variable و‎ which 
is identical with p. The result makes a somewhat artificial impression. It is 
more simple, on the other hand, because it avoids the clause ya... sa.. 

The symbolical representation of the refined definition of the Naiykyika 
requires much more powerful means of expression than the grammarian’s 
definition. The original definition can be made to apply to several of the 
sub-kinds of tatpuruga-compounds by slight modifications or by additional 
conditions. Of these we shall only consider the addition which results in the 
definition of the logically most important of these compounds, namely the 
karmadharaya. Panini defined it as tatpurusah samanadhskaranah ‘ a tatpurusa 
(with both members) possessing the same adhtkarana’.? In order to formalize 
this we introduce a relation B(x, y) denoting y, adhtkarana x, ° x is the locus 
of y’, 71 X, ° 7 IB In x’, or x, y-vat (mat), ° x has y '. From the equivalence of 
the first two of these denotations we see that the concept of ddhikaranya serves 
to define the locative. In fact, adikarana is the term used by the grammarians 
to denote the karaka-relation of the locative. In order to express the condition 
that a and b have the same locus we need merely write: axB(x, &) = axB(x, b). 
Hence Panini’s definition of the karmadhdraya, K(p), may be written as: 

K(p) xu a{Cx(t, p) ^ [ax B(x, t) ae axB(x, p)] I? 

Panini’s analysis of the karmadhàraya by means of the sameness of locus 
differs from the analysis of Western grammarians, who characterize this com- 
pound generally by some kind of statement, that the first and the second 


1 Panini, 1.4.14, 103. An example, also from the Sabdasakisprakasika, quoted by P. B. 
Chakravarti (The philosophy of Sanskrit grammar, Calcutta, 1930, 800, n. 1) states how the sastht 
* genitive ' is implied by laksanad: rdjapuruga ttyddau pürvapade sasthyartha-sambandhe lakgancti 
manikrduktam api samgacchate ° in cases such as rüjapurwsa, eto., the meaning of the genitive 5 
implied in the firat word, as also laid down by the author of the Tattva-cintimans * 
1 1.2.42. 
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member are related to each other as predicate and subject are." Panini uses 
guna with the meaning of ‘ predicate ’ relatively rarely, though it is not at all a 
rare concept in Indian philosophy and logic. We shall see that there are other 
instances where Western thought is inclined to analyse a close relationship in 
terms of subject and attribute, whereas Indian thought considers the relation to 
the adhtkarana. 

It may lastly be remarked that formally it is very simple to give a definition 
of karmadharaya on the basis of the distinction of subject and predicate, which 
evidently plays an important part in symbolic logic: axF(x) or apK(p) itself 
serves the purpose. Identification of the case-endings, ekavibhaktstva — 
e.g. ap[Cx(t, p) A (p = px)]—is not a possible definition, as a tatpurusa in the 
same case as the case denoted by its upasarjana (e.g. tatpurusasya) does not 
become a karmadharaya, unless k = 1. 

The last kind of compound we shall consider is the bahuvrtht. Panini defined 
it as anekam anyapadarthe ‘ (consisting of) several (words) in the meaning of 
another word '.* If we denote the several words together by b, the relation B 
introduced earlier can be used and the definition can be formalized as: apB(p, b). 
All the members denoted by b can be considered as upasarjana.* The restricted- 
variable p is freshly introduced as it were, and this constitutes a good example 
of laksana ‘implication’. For instance in c#ragu ° owner of brindled cows’, 
the word gu or go, “cow °, implies goman ° owner of cows ’.5 In the symbolism of 
the definition, b when intended as a bahuvrihi implies a p such that B(p, b). 

The definition of the bahuvrihi compound as apB(p, b) follows closely the 
Sanskrit usage, as may be seen from the following instance taken from the 
Mahabhasya. Pataüjali asks, when commenting upon Panini’s rule nipata eka; 
anün, whether ekāc in this sūtra is to be understood as a bahuvrihi or as a 
tatpuruga samanddhtkaranah. In the latter case it should be analysed as: 
eko °c, in the former case as: eko j yasmin so yam.” The latter expression 
corresponds exactly to apB(p, b), if b denotes eko ’c, ap denotes so ’yam, and 
B(p, b), defined as b, p,, denotes eko 7 


III 


After the formalization of some of the nominal compounds the role which 
such expressions may play in Indian logic will be considered and attempts will 
be made at a formalization of some of the expressions of the technical Sanskrit 
of Indian logic. As an example of the possibilities of formalization first some of 


1 It is interesting to observe in B. Faddegon's discussion of the subdivisions of the compounds 
(Studies on Pánini's Grammar, Amsterdam, 1986, 61-2) how Wackernagel differed mainly fiom 
Panini by utilizing the categories of noun and adjective. 

3 Bohtlingk’s index mentions three sütras, and six sütras using gunavacana * Eigenschaftawort’. 

? 2.2.24. 

4 As the Kûfikû says (Renou, Terminologie, 108). 

5 gopadasya gomati laksanàá (SM, 292). 

5 1.1.14. 

۱ Mahabhasya, 1.1.5, ed. Kielhorn, 1, 70. 
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the implications will be considered of the introduction of the relation B(x, y) 
into our—relatively vaguely delineated—formal system. This example will 
also provide a formalization of a very important device of Indian logic, 
i.e, abstraction. 

A well-known rule of Navya-nyaya runs as follows: tattvavat tad eva ° that 
which possesses thatness is (just) that '.! For instance in the inference dravyam 
sattvat, the word dravyam is to be understood as dravyatvavan and the sddhya is 
dravyatva. If we denote tat by t and tattva by t (Sen and Ingalls used subscripts, 
which are here used for case-endings), this may be expressed as: axB(x, t) = t. 
Hence abstraction, as a counterpart of the expression which provides the locus, 
can be written as: & = axB(a, x). Or we may start with the relation B(a, à) 
and derive both by making use of the notion of restricted-variable ® : 

â = axB(a,x) (abstraction) and : 
a = axB(x, â) (formation of the locus). 

As an application of this abstraction the formalization of the concept 
prattyogud may be considered. Pratsyogt in Navya-nyaya 3 is a term which 
denotes the thing which is negated. It will here be defined for atyantabhava, 
though it is also used in connexion with anyonydbhdva.t While anyonyabhava 
denotes the negation of identity (e.g. x + y), atyantabhdva denotes the negation 
of a presence or of a relation. If A(x, y) denotes y-vyttitva x, * presence of x in 
y’, or sambandha x,y,, ‘relation of x to y’, the atyantabhava of x in y may be 
written as: ~ A(x, y). Hence the atyantabhaviya-pratiyogi is: ax[~ A(x, y)]. 
By means of the above formalization of abstraction the pratiyogita becomes : 
azB{ax[~ A(x, y)], 2}. 

Next we shall consider one of the main problems of Navya-nyaya, i.e. the 
definition of vyüpti ‘pervasion’. The prima facie definition, pürva- 
paksavgyüptinsrüpanam, is given in several forms (cf. appendix), out of which we 
shall here consider two only. The Vydptt-paficaka section of the famous Tattva- 
contamant of Gange$opadhyaya defines vyûptt in the first instance as: 
sddhydbhavavadavrtitivam (sc. hetoh) (def. I). The Bhasa-partccheda (BP) of 
Vi$van&tha Paficinana Bhattacarya, following the fifth definition of the 
Vyàpti-paficaka, defines it as: sddhyavadanyasminn asambandha (sc. hetoh) 
(def. II). These expressions contain several tatpurusa compounds (sadhyabhàva, 
sddhyavadanya) which could be formalized in accordance with the above 
definition. But all these compounds express negation and can hence be 
formalized with the help of a simpler notation. 

If we denote hetu by h, sadhya by s, and the vyapts-relation which holds 
between h and s by V(h,s), the tatpurusa compound sádhyabhava can in 
accordance with the definition be written in the form: oaCy(s, a). This relation 


1D, H. EL Ingalls, Materials for the study of Navya-nyáya logic, Cambridge, Mass., 1951, 36. 

3 Boe above, p. 109. 

3 That is, the abháviya-pratyyogi (cf. Ingalls, 55). 

4 of. Ingalls, 54-8. See also the present author's review of Ingalls’ work, to be published in the 
Indo-Iranian Journal. 
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Cx holds between a term s and its negation and can hence be written as: x ze 8. 
Thus sadAyábháva becomes: ax(x 7^8). Sädhyäbhävavad may be written as 
ay Bly, ax(x = 8)] and the first definition can be finally formalized as: 

V(h, 8) = a ~ Afh, ayBly, ax(x عج‎ 8)]) (def. I). 

For the formalization of the second definition we may write for sadhyavad : 
axB(x,s) Sddhyavadanya is a tatpurusa which can be expressed as: 
ayC,[axB(x, 8), y], in accordance with the definition. This can again be 
further simplified as: ay[y 34 axB(x, s)]. For sddhyavadanyasmint sambandha 
or sddhyavadanyavrtitiva (sc. hetoh) we arrive at: 

A{h, ay[y عد‎ axB(x, s)]} and hence the second definition is: 
V(h, s) = a ~ A (b, ayly + axB(x, 8)]} (def. II). 

We have discussed definition II elsewhere and given a formal analysis of the 
argument of the Stddhanta-muktàvals (SM), the author's own commentary on 
the BP, where four insertions are given to this definition which result in a final 
definition, where the generalization of the restricted-variables is expressed with 
the help of abstraction and of the concept of avacchinna.! 

A simple scheme may be utilized to express the structure of both definitions, 
which is very useful in representing examples and special cases discussed in the 
text (it may be asked whether the Naiyayikas themselves made use of similar 
aids). Thereby an tsomorphtsm* can be established between the scheme, the 
formalization, and the original Sanskrit expression. At the same time the 
scheme provides a new interpretation for the restricted-variables x and y. 

The two schemes may be sketched first: 

Def. I Def. II 
8 u وو‎ 


y «— ——— —- x‏ چ ڪل 
B‏ 
In terms of these schemes a proof of an inference in accordance with the‏ 
definition consists in providing a connexion which links the sddhya with the‏ 
hetu by following the sides of the rectangle in the clockwise direction (prada-‏ 
ksina, as the arrows indicate). For instance for the stock example of Indian logic,‏ 
vahniman dhümäűt ° it possesses fire because of smoke ', we write dhtima ' smoke ’,‏ 
the ketu, in the left upper corner and vahns ‘ fire °, the sadhya, in the right upper‏ 
corner. Then, following definition I, we write below the sadAya the sadhyabhava :‏ 
vahnyabhdva ‘absence of fire’. Then a y has to be found such that‏ 


1 ' Means of formalisation m Indian and Western logic’, in Proceedings of the XIIth Inter- 
national Congress of Philosophy (Venice, 1958). 

* A one-to-one(-to-one) correspondence where it 18 possible to pair off the elements ın such 
a manner that the structure is not affected. 
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Bly, ax(x 8)], e.g. jalahrada ‘lake’, which we write down in the left lower 
corner. Lastly we have to verify that h does not occur in this y, which closes 
the chain. 

In terms of definition II, we have to find a locus x such that B(x, s), 
e.g. mahdnasa ‘ kitchen’, which we record in the right lower corner. Thereupon 
a y different from that, e.g. jalahrada, has to be supplied in the left lower corner. 
Then again, with reference to this y, it is verified that A(h, y). Carrying this out 
in the schemes we have: 


Def. I Def. 1 
dhima ——————-——————5 vahm dhima —— — — — — —» vahns 
A A B 
jalahrada «——— — vahnyabhava jalahrada «— ——— — mahanasa 
B 
If we make the corresponding substitutions in the definitions the results are 
isomorphic : 
Def. I Def. II 
h: dhüma h: dhüma 
8: vahni 8: vahni 
ax(x +8): vahnyabhava axB(x, s): 00 
ay B(y, vahnyabhàva) : jalahrada ay(y 4 mahanasa): 0 
~ A(dhiima, jalahrada) ~ A(dhima, jalahrada) 


We shall next consider the inferences which refute the validity of the prima 
facie definition and lead to the final definition, ssddhantavyadptintripanam or 
swldhüntalaksana. The first of these inferences 18: jfieyam vacyaivat ‘it is 
knowable (it possesses jfieyatva) because it is nameable’. Trying to apply 
definition IL, s being jfíeyatva, axB(x,8) is the entire universe of discourse 
according to the Naiyayika assumption: sarvam jfleyam ‘° everything is 
knowable'. In order to continue the proof a y has to be found such that 
y Æ axB(x, 8), 1.6. an entity which does not belong to the universe of discourse 
and which is therefore aprassiddha ° unexampled °. Here the definition evidently 
breaks down, for it is impossible to establish the connexion required for proving 
the inference jñeyam vàcyatvat which is (intuitively) known to be valid. 

The above difficulty may be formalized along the following lines. Let j denote 
jfüeyatva, then B(x,j) denotes ‘x possesses jfeyatva’ or x jheyam, ‘x is 
knowable’. The assumption sarvam jfieyam becomes (z)[z = axB(x, j)] (1). 
In order to derive the contradiction from this we shall have to make use of two 
logical laws which form part of any formal system and which can be written in 
the form of bi-conditionals as follows : 


1 SM, 220; cf. Ingalls, 62. 
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(x)F(x) <+ ~ (Ex) ~ F(x) (2)! 

(FG) + (~Fo~G) (3). 
Applying (2) to (1) we arrive at: 

~ (Ez)[z A axB(x, j)] : (4). 
Applying (3) to: (Ey)[y = axF(x)] «> (Ey)F(y), we arrive at: 

~ (Ky)ly = axF(x)] + ~ (Ey)F(y). 
This can be applied to (4), which results in: 

~ (Ez) iz = ayly عو‎ axB(x, })]}. 

This last expression means that there is no z which is equal to 

ay[y + axB(x,j)], in other words, that this restricted-variable denoting 

jfieyad. anya ° what is different from what is knowable’ is aprasiddha. In this 
way the required contradiction is reached. It is clearly seen that use is made of 
the reductio ad absurdum. At the same time a formal definition of aprastddhaiva 
is suggested, 1.6. : x is called aprastddha with respect to a property F, if: 
~ (Ey)[y = axE(x)]or: ~ (Hix)F(x). An entity a, on the other hand, is called 
kevalanvays ‘ unnegatable ' if: (y)[y = axB(x, a)] or: (x)B(x, a)—e.g. 7fieyatva 
18 kevalénvays. 

In the other inference which refutes the validity of the original definition, 
sattavan jateh ‘ it possesses reality because (it possesses) generic character °, the 
difficulty is of a different kind. In order to appreciate this we have to bear in 
mind & remark which has been made a few lines earlier in the SM. The expres- 
sion A(h, y) ‘ occurrence of h in y ' can always be further analysed as occurrence 
with respect to some relation, . . . sambandhena vrttitva. This could be expressed 
by a subscript within parentheses attached to A which denotes various types of 
sambandha by names of letters (extending Ingalls 5): c for samyoga, h for 
samavaya 'inherence', etc. For example, if j and d denote jätis ° generic 
character ’ and dravya ؟‎ substance ' respectively, Ain)(j, d) symbolizes samavaga- 
sambandhena d, j, vritetva, * occurrence of generic character in substance through 
the inherence relation '. 

Apart from the possible occurrence of h in y, however, the hetu always occurs 
through some relation in its paksa ' field, residence’. The latter relation is said 
to be the hetutdvacchedaka-sambandha ‘ the limiting relation of hetwa’. The 
additional condition which must be fulfilled in order that the original definition 
be valid is that this relation be the same as the vrtitivavacchedakasambandha, 
the relation through which h resides in y. If we denote the pakga by p this can 
be expressed as: axÁ(x,(h, p) = axAq(h, y), where y is a variable for which 


1 This expression occurs in every predicate calculus. It may be incorporated in the formal 
system either as an axiom or a definition (e.g. W. V. O. Quine, Mathematical logic, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1951, 102) or as a theorem (e.g. D. Hilbert and W. Ackermann, Grundzuge der theoretischen 
Logik, New York, 1948, 02 ; S. C. Kleane, Introduction to melamathematics, Amsterdam, 1052, 162). 

3 ممع‎ e.g. Quine, op. cit., 57 (17) ; Hilbert and Ackermann, op. cit., 8 (26); Kleene, op. cit., 
118 (80). 

* See above, p. 109. 

* op. cit., 74-7. 
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the restricted-variable ay[y > axB(x, 8)] has to be substituted. In other words, 
the definition is further specified as: 
= ول [ رم )رس شعم] ل‎ ay|y 3 axB(x, 8([ }. 

This development enables us to return to the inference saildvin jateh. 
According to the Naiyayikas said ‘reality’ occurs through the inherence 
relation only in the first three categories: dravya ‘ substance ', guna ° quality, 
quale’, and kreyd ' action ',! but not in 7615 ° generic character ' or any of the 
other categories. As this occurrence is termed vrtiti this may be written as: 
Ain (satt, dravya), etc. The Naiyayikas seem to assume, at least in this case, 
that A(x, y) implies B(y, x): locus of an entity is where it occurs.? As the 
sadhya in the above inference is said, the expression axB(x, 8) covers the other 
categories, jatyddayah ° generic character, etc.’. In the same inference the hetu 
is also Jats, and according to another assumption of the Nyaya terminology also 
Jats can inhere only in dravya, guna, and kriya 3; and these three are said to 
constitute the paksa of ,هر‎ Hence the occurrence of h in: ay[y  axB(x, 8)] 
can never be through the same relation through which h occurs in the paksa, 
ie. through samavdya: the occurrence is aprastddha. Formally speaking, 
axA;x,(h, p) 4 axAjx)(h, y) and therefore : 

~ (Ey)Am (h, y) if: z = axA w lh, p) 
Or: 

= (Ey )A tox A x n, » xh, y). 
This means that : 

Afaxax)h, pyi{h, ay[y 4 axB(x, )]) is impossible; and hence also its 
negation is impossible. 

The models for the two inferences which we have analysed illustrate 
dramatically the breaking down of definition IT: 

jfieyam vácyatoát sattáván jateh 

vacyatva —— ——— — — —» eyala ats ———— — — sala 


dravya etc guna 
guna kriyá 
kriyā 

IV 


If we assume, just as the Naiyaéyikas seemed to do in the cage discussed last, 


1 Ingalls, 53-4, referring to BP, 8. 
2 Professor Brough suggested the possibility of the convertibility of A into B and vice versa in 
connexion with the formalizations of definitions I and II. 


3 Ingalls, 75. 
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that A(x, y) implies B(y, x), the definitions can be written in terms of B 
only (or A only, if the reverse is also assumed) : : 

B (ayBly, ax(x + 8)], h} (def. 1)‏ سم 

~ B (ayly عو‎ axB(x, 8)], h} (def. IT). 
As it is uncertain to what extent the convertibility between A and B was 
generally assumed, it seems preferable to use A and B in order to show which 
terms are used in a given case. If the convertibility were an unquestionable 
fact, it would be difficult to explain the terminological differentiation which is 
consistently carried through at least in the SM. In the following there is an 
instance of the use of A and B as two distinct relations, which are interrelated 
but which cannot be reduced to each other. 

As the original definitions had been shown to be invalid, a final definition 
was proposed which the BP expresses as: hetumanntsthavirahapratiyoginad 
sddhyena hetor astkadhtkaranyam. This is further interpreted by the SM as 
follows: hetumats nistha —vrttir yasya sa tatha virahah — abhavah, tatha ca 
hetv-adhikarana-vriter yo ’bhavas tadapratiyoginā sddhyena saha hetoh samanadin- 
karanyam. In the first instance vyapts is here defined as: sddhyena saha hetoh 
samanddhtkaranyam, 1.e. by the condition: axB(x, h) = axB(x,s) (1). The 
rest of the expression enjoins a further condition upon the sddhya: it should 
not be the pratiyogt of an abhava which occurs in the hetvadhtkarana. As the 
formalization of the prattyogi with reference to an abhdva ~ A has been given 
earlier, this condition can be expressed as: و‎ 54 ay {~ Á[y, axB(x, h)]}, which 
may be interpreted as: ~ ~ Afs, axB(x, h)] or (for the law of the excluded 
middle is generally adopted): A[s, axB(x, h)] (2). Thus the expressions 
(1) and (2) together constitute the final definition or stddhdntalaksana. If A 
and B as occurring in these expressions were convertible in accordance with 
the given rule, one expression would be dependent upon the other, for 
B[axB(x, h), 8] implies (1) in accordance with the notion of restricted-variable. 

In order to apply the final definition the two above inferences may be 
reconsidered ! : 

Jfeyam vacyaivat. Condition (1) is fulfilled, because both loci are the entire 
universe of discourse. Moreover, (2) is fulfilled also, because it is always assumed 
that s, jfieyatva, 18 present everywhere: (x)A(s, x). 

sattävän jdteh. (1) axBix, 8( = dravya, guna, and kriyā = axB(x, h). 
(2) Satta is present in ax B(x, h) = dravya, guna, and kriyd. 

The definition of vyápts through sémanddhtkaranya has been submitted to 
numerous criticisms which have been met by the application of various refine- 
ments to the definition. The objections of Naiyayikas, however, accept generally 
the main idea of the definition: reference to a locus. This characterization 
itself was rejected by the Dvaitins, who gave a simple counter-example which 
seems irrefutable. Calari Sesacarya, a Madhva of the fourteenth or fifteenth 
century, quotes in his Pramcna-candrika the inference: trdhvadeso orstiman 


1 Here we follow the commentary of Svami M&dhavünanda, 112, note. 
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adhodese nadspürát ‘ there is rain in the high country because tae rivers are full 
in the low country ^4 This is an inference, which is known to be valid (if not 
in the Himalaya, where melting of snow because of sunshine might be the hetu, 
at least in South India, where Sesicarya was born), but whch constitutes at the 
same time a good example of vaiyüdhikaranya ‘differenze of locus’: for 
axB(x, nadtpüram) = adhodeía x axB(x, vrs{t) = üūrdivıdzša. ‘The low 
country, where the rivers are full, is not the high country. wherə there is rain.’ 

In later Advaita, where many Naiy&ylka categories are rejected, the 
definition of eyépts is accepted. In the Vedantapartbhasa it ie farther quantified 
as follows: aéesa-sddhanasrayasrita-sadhya-csamanadhtkarcn-ya-ripa.* This can 
be represented by introducing a class concept £F(x), ‘tke class of all x such 
that F(x)’. Then agesasddhandéraya corresponds to: £3(x,h) and asesa- 
sádhanásragaérita-süádhta corresponds to: csA[s, XB(x, h:], so that the entire 
expression may be represented by: axB(x, h) = axB (x, a£À's, y B(y, h)]). 

In later Advaita the same concepts are used to characcerize the relations 
between the world and Brahman and between the individualsou. and Brahman, 
which are further differentiated by additional qualfisazons as badha- 
samanadinkaranya and atkyasamanddiskaranya respectively. While the latter 
expression may denote nothing but identity, the forme: s characterized by 
the technical term badha,* which, in conjunction with sGmdnadhskaranya 
becomes antrvacaniya ‘ unintelligible’. This is, in the Advaita view, in 
accordance with the fact that it refers to the world. In .idvaita, where the 
Absolute is not even a dravya because it is nirguna ° withous qualities ’ (dravya 
is defined as gundsraya 5), a hesitation seemed to have tecn felt in accepting 
Brahman as the Géraya or locus of the fundamental category of avidya or 
nescience: while the apparently more consistent (for duality-avoiding) 
Vivarama school declared Brahman to be the Géraya of ancy, the Bhámats 
school of Vacaspati Misra accepted a plurality of nesciences, sach possessing 
an individual soul as its áéraya. 


In the West correlations between langugge, logic, and pai'osophy are often 
hidden because of the differentiation of the terminology ‘for irstance the pair 
of categories substance/attribute in philosophy—subject/}-redicate in logic— 
noun/adjective in grammar). In India the same terms are often used at 
different levels. An example is provided by the term adhira~ane (or equivalents 


1 Pramadna-candrika, ed. and trans. S. K. Maitra, Calcutta, 1936, 57, 124 

۶ Vedania-paribhasa, 2.10. 

3 of. also L. Renou, JA, ooxxxin, 1041-2, 165. 

4 Beo e.g. 8. N. Dasgupta, A history of Indian philosophy, n, 222. 

5 Nyāyakośa s.v. dravya. Substance is also gunavat ‘ possessing cuclities’ (Vaisesika-süra, 
1.1.15) and guna is dravydérayt ° having substance as its loous’ iibid., 163. But ın Advaita 
brahmano dravyalvàsiddib, ‘it has not been established that Brahmar ie a substance’ (Vedanta- 
paribhasd, 2.251. 

‘of. Renou, Terminologie, avant-propos: '...il n'y a pas toujcurs interét à dissocier (la 
valeur technique d'un mot) de la valeur “ mondaine ` (laukika) '. 
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such as ddhara, áéraya, adhtsthana), which serves to characterize linguistic, 
و‎ and philosophical categories either directly or through relations like 
xy) 

The study of some of the expressions of language and of logic with the help 
of the formal representations of symbolic logic can disclose various structures, 
which manifest themselves at different levels: in the realm of language, in 
logic, and in philosophy. The study of the appearance of such structures in 
metaphysics is also illuminating, even for the so-called ‘ linguistic philosopher ’, 
because metaphysics lingers on the frontiers of language and does therefore show 
which are the ultimate linguistic and logical categories which man tries to 
transcend in his incessant attempts to deal with ‘ that from which all words 
return—which is not within reach of the mind’: ydto vdco nívartante — dprapya 
mdnasa 2 


APPENDIX 

In the above analyses only the first and the last of the definitions of the 
Vyäpti-pañcaka have been formalized. It is relatively easy to formalize the 
other definitions with the help of the symbols which have been introduced. 
Adding the three new definitions, the Vyiptt-paficaka may be represented as 
follows : 

(1) ~ Ath, ayBly, ax(x + 8)]} 

(2) ~ A[h, auB(u, azA (z, ay[y + axB(x, 5)1))] 

(3) axB(x, h) عج‎ ay[y A axB(x, 8)] 

(4) (ayB) (~ A (h, ayB[y, ax(x + 8)]}) 

(5) ~ Ath, ay[y ¥ axB(x, 5)]). 

Bocheński, to whom we owe the first comprehensive history of formal logic 
which takes Indian material into account, has given another formalization of 
these five definitions. If we identify the two terminologies (Bocheński uses more 
expressions of the logic of relations, but no restricted-variables) the two 
formalizations can be seen to be partly identical. Bochefiski's expressions may 
therefore first be defined in terms of the expressions used here : 


g=ah 

xRy =a R(x, y) 
gCs =a V(h, 8) 
-R =a ~R 


1 Adhikarana (cf. German ‘ Grand’), the käraka-relation of the locative, may sometimes be 
used to elucidate what constitutes a reason. Cf. P. Hartmann's comment (Nominale Ausdrucks- 
formen $m wissenschafilichen Sanskrit, Heidelberg, 1955, 60, n. 79a), ° dass unter der lokativischen 
Zuschreibung auch ein Verursachtsein mitgedacht werden kann’, based upon a remark by 
H. Oldenberg. This is already recognized in Patafijali’s subdivision of adhkikarana into three 
kinds, the first of which is called vytpaka (Renon, Terminologie, 801, and of. Chakravarti, 
op. oit., 251). 

1 Tasitiriyopanigad, 2.4. I should like to expresa here my gratitude to Professor E. W. Beth 
(Amsterdam) for the interest he has taken in these investigations and for the valuable suggestions 
he has given. 

3 op. cit. (p. 110, n. 1), 512. 
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xRy =a R(x, y) or: aX[R(y, x) > X(x, y)] 

x(P/Q)y =a PLx, azQ(z, y)] 

xVy = xly =a A(x, y) 

xOy =a B(x, y) 

xGy = xDy =a (x Æ y).‏ = وفع 

With the help of these definitions the first, the third, and the fifth of the 
definitions of vyāpts are seen to be equivalent in both interpretations. 

(1) g(-V/O/A)s becomes: ~ A fh, ayBLy, ax(x  8)]}. 

(3) g(0/D/G/O)s becomes : 

B(h, az{z > ay[y عو‎ axB(x, 8)])) 

B(az ما‎  oy[y + axB(x, s)]), h) 

axB(x, h) = az{z > ayly > axB(x, 8([( 

axB(x, h) + ayly + axB(x, 8)]. 
This is very similar to the siddhànta-laksana, but neither do the two negations 
necessarily cancel each other nor is inequality transitive. 

(5) g(-V/D/O)s becomes: ~ A{h, ay[y + axB(x, 8)]}. 

The second and the fourth definitions, on the other hand, are not equivalent 
in both interpretations. 

(2) g(-V/O/V/O/D)s becomes : 

~ Afh, auB(u, azA{z, ay B[y, ax(x 54 8([ (۰ 
This does not seem to be correct, as may be seen from the order of the last two 
relations O/D, where instead the order D/O may be expected, which corre- 
sponds to ay[y + axB(x, 8)], sadhyavadbhinna (as in definition (5): sddhya- 
vadanya). In Bochensk1’s terminology the definition should be represented by : 
g(-V/O/V/D/O)s, which becomes : 

~ A[h, auB(u, azA (z, ayly ¥ axB(x, 8)]})]. 

(4) This is a slightly different type of definition, about which Bocheński 
himself says that he 18 not certain that he has understood it well. His formaliza- 
tion is: g(G/A/I/O/A)s, which becomes: 

h  au(u + azA (z, ayBly, ax(x >£ 8)]]). 
The intention of Gangeda seems to be different and the definition may merely 
express a generalization of the first definition. This cannot be expressed as 
easily in Sanskrit as in the modern notation, for Sanskrit has to make use of 
abstractions (here: prattyogtiva).1 Hence the Sanskrit expressions of the first 
and the fourth definitions differ more than the formal expressions. 


1 of. the article quoted above, p. و116‎ n. I. 


RAROTONGAN PERSONAL PRONOUNS: FORM 
AND DISTRIBUTION 
By J. E. Bose 


J. Rarotongan is a Polynesian language spoken on the island of Rarotonga 
in the Cook Islands, A phonemic analysis yields a nine-term consonant system 
comprising four voiceless plosives (bilabial, dental, velar, glottal), three nasals 
(bilabial, alveolar, velar), a bilabial voiced fricative, and an alveolar flapped ۰ 
There is the usual Polynesian five-term vowel system (close front, close back, 
mid front, mid back, open central). All vowels may be either short (one mora) 
or long (two morae). Long vowels and short-vowel diphthongs behave phono- 
logically as dissyllables and are so treated in this paper. Syllable structures 
are limited to V and CY. 

IJ. The language was reduced to writing in the nineteenth century by English- 
speaking missionaries, who used a thirteen-term alphabet which is now in 
general use, viz.aengtkmnoprtuv. The alphabet fails as a phonemiciza- 
tion through marking neither the glottal plosive nor vowel length, both of 
which are phonemic. Thus ua may represent (1) ua ‘rain’, (2) ?ua ‘ fruit’, 
(3) ua ‘female’, and keke may stand for (1) keke ‘saw’, (2) keke < ‘cake’, 
(3) keka ° foreign ', (4) keke ‘ armpit’. Rarotongan forms are here cited in the 
normal orthography, but with the addition of the glottal sign and macron 
as above.! 

IH. Rarotongan personal pronouns distinguish three pronominal numbers 
(singular, dual, plural) and three persons (first, second, third), with a further 
inclusive/exclusive distinotion (including or excluding the person(s) addressed) 
in the first person dual and plural There is no distinction of sex. The 
pronominal forms are set out below. Where, as in the singular, there are 
alternative forms, selection is determined by the presence and nature of the 


preceding nominal particle.? 
First PERSON SECOND PERSON THIRD PERSON 


SINGULAR au, ku koe, ou, Pau, 6 ta, na 


DUAL 


PLURAL 





1 Glottalization and vowel lengthening ocour in emphatio speech, and glottalization 18 frequent 
as an attack feature of phrase-initial vowel. These are not marked in the orthography (except, 
of course, in so far as they are implied by the punctuation and the general sense of the text). 

2 See IV and V below. 
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The singular forms are monomorphemic and cumulative (exponents of person 
and pronominal number). The non-singular forms are bimorphemic, containing 
(1) either tà-, mà-, kó-, or rã-, the exponents of a four-term system (first inclu- 
sive, first exclusive, second, third) and (2) either -ua/-rua (allomorphs) or 
-tou, the exponents of a two-term system of non-singular pronominal number 
(dual, plural). 
IV. It is convenient to recognize seven positions or positional groups in which 
personal pronouns may occur  : 

(1) any position other than 2-7 below 

(2) after ko, &, ma, e (agentive) 

(3) after e (vocative) 

(4) after 4, kt, met, tes, Pes 

(D) after o, to, nd (O-partioles) 

(6) after a, ta, nà (A-particles) 

(7) in neutral possessive constructions 
V. The distribution of the pronominal forms over these seven positions is 
shown in the table below. The sign p indicates that the pronoun is immediately 
preceded by the appropriate form of the personal article (see VI below). For 
comparison, the distribution of personal nouns is also shown.? 


First SINGULAR 


5 
Sroonp SINGULAR NE 
6 
1 
THIRD SINGULAR ۳ 
DI 6 ۱ 7 
SECOND 
DUAL AND PLURAL 5| 6 
FIRST AND TEED 
DUAL AND PLURAL 516 
PERSONAL Nouns 5| 6 





For footnotes, see p. 125. 
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VI. The personal article, which stands before pronouns and personal nouns 
as shown above, has three forms distributed as follows: 

(1) 2۵ : Position 1, 

(2) a : Position 4, when followed by a personal noun or pronoun containing 
three or more syllables (see I above for definition of syllable), 


(3) à : Position 4, when followed by a personal noun or pronoun containing 
less than is syllables, 


VII. A brief comment is necessary on the orthographic treatment of the 
personal article and certain of the singular pronouns. The following practices 
are commonly—if not consistently—observed. The pronoun ta is written 
suffixed to the nominal particle ko (viz. kota) and, in Position 1, to the personal 
article (viz. ata). In Position 4, the personal article is suffixed to the nominal 
particles + and ks (viz. ta, 1d, kta, kiā), and when this complex precedes the 
pronouns ku and ta, the whole construction may be written as one word (e.g. 
taku, kiãta). In Positions 5 and 6, the pronouns ku, ou, au, na, are joined 
to the preceding O- or A-particle (e.g. oku, 26204, a?au, nana) and, in the neutral 
possessive constructions, the pronouns ku and na are written together with the 
bound forms ta-, a- (e.g. taku, ana), and the pronoun 6 together with the bound 
form t- (viz. to). 


VIH. There follows some discussion and illustration of the use of the pronouns 
in the different positions listed in IV above, personal and common nouns being 
mecluded for comparison. In addition to the Rarotongan text, an indication 
of ita structure and an English translation are also given. The following symbols 
and abbreviations are used to indicate the structure : 


[ ]: enclose nominal piece ) ( : enclose verbal piece 

p : personal article v : verbal particle (tense, aspect, mood) 
II : personal pronoun V : verb ۱ 

P : personal noun N : negative 

c : common article (te) + : verb suffix 

C : common noun d : directional (post-verbal) particle 
A : adjective r : relative (post-verbal) particle (ei) 


The indefinite article ?e and the particles listed in IV above are not abbreviated. 


1 -ua/-rua and -tou appear to be related to rua ‘ two’ and toru ‘ three’. 

1 Some of these positions have wider syntactic validity, but they are set up here merely 
in order to state the distribution of the different pronominal forms, including their colligation 
with the personal article. (' Colligate’ and ' colligation’ are here applied to forms as well as 
categories; of. J. Burton-Page, ‘Compound and conjunct verbs in Hindi’, BSOAS, xix, 8, 
1957, p. 476, n. 1). 

5 A personal noun is defined as a member of a class having a distributional scatter over 
Positions 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, and immediately preceded by the pereonal article in Positions 1 and 4. 
This class includes personal names, names of months, mea ‘ so-and-so, whats-his-name ', ngh 
* tribe ', and the interrogative ۶۵۶ ' who ? '. 

* See XIV below, where the neutral complexes are disoussed, 
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The following additional vocabulary, which does not include personal names, 
is used in the texts (verb suffixes shown in brackets) : 


mea C thing, P whats-his-name 
merén © < melon 

metua © father, parent 

moto (ه-)‎ V punch 

nēt Č > nurse 

n& C coconut at the drinking stage 
Poko (-na) V buy, sell 

pa C wall 

pekapeka C trouble, disturbance 
pia C > beer 

qwipou C trousers 

poro C « ball 

puaka C pig 

pupu C class, team, group of people 
rangatwa C leader, chief, captain 
227076788 C > lemonade 

tamant Č boy, child 

tiks (na) V fetch 

tuatua C speech, tale, news 
vaimne C woman, wife 

vaka C outrigger canoe 


?gere V go, walk 

2۵ P who? 

Pakatupu (-a) V cause 
?akava C policeman 
Papar (-na) V take, carry 
Pare © house 

arikt C  high-chief, king 
?auraka N don't 

ev (future) 

٩ ۲ (past) 

?$nga V fall, topple 
tha C fish 

kare N not 

kata (-°1a) V laugh 
kino V be hurt, damaged 
kipa C > keeper 

ko (4a) V poke, husk 
kun v (perfective) 
maid hither 

manea A fine, lovely 
matangi C wind 


IX. Position 1. Texts 1, 2, and 3 illustrate the typical use of pronouns 
as post-verbal subjects. 


Text 1 : intransitive verb plus subject : 
Kua ?nga au (v V) [I] 1 fell over 
ratou [H] They 
Para [p H] He 
206 Pa [p P] Pa 
te pa [c C] The wall 
Text 2: intransitive verb plus subject plus agent : 
Kua ?nga rātou + te 1 (v V) [H] fie O] 
Pa Pa [p P] 
te pa ic C] 
The wind made them (Pa, the wall,) fall over 
Text 3: transitive verb (unsuffixed) plus subject plus object : 


Kua kö au tte nü (v V) [II] [ic C] I've husked the coconut 


i The syntax of the English translation carries no implications as to the syntax of the 
Rarotongan. In Texts 2 and 4, Rarotongan subject and agent are translated by English object 
and subject respectively. 
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(Compare Text 4: transitive verb (suffixed) + plus subject plus agent : 

Kua kota te ni e au (v V +) [cC] (e1]] I’ve husked the coconut.) 
Rarotongan intransitive verba do not take an object and mark the agent with 
the particle ¢ (cf. Texts 2 and 17). Transitive verbs require + (sometimes kt) 
before the object when unsuffixed (cf. Texts 3, 13 (b), 14 (b), 16, 19), and e before 
the agent when suffixed (cf. Texts 4, 13 (a), 14 (a)). Texts 2 and 3 might appear 
formally identical, but the transitivity distinction is justified by the different 
transformational potentialities of sentences with transitive and intransitive 
verbs. For instance, only a transitive-verb sentence may undergo such a series 
of changes as the following : 

Kua ko au + te nü (Text 3) 
Kua kota te nü e au (Text 4) 
Naku 4 kö ٩ te nü (cf. Text 32) 
The suffixed form of the transitive verb is also used imperativally : 


Text 5: Ków tenü (V +) وا‎ C] Husk the coconut 
In negative sentences the pronoun stands immediately after the negative and 
before the verb : 


Tert 6: (negative statement) : 
Kare au i kata (N [JI] v V) I didn't laugh 


Text T: (negative command): 
? Auraka koe e kata (N [II] v V) Don't you laugh 


X. Postion 2 (after ko, E, ma, e [agentive]). 

These four particles are mutually exclusive with the personal article, and, 
though the pronominal forms are the same as for Position 1, the third singular 
pronoun ia is not article-prefixed in Position 2. 

(i) after ko (specific particle). Ko is used to mark an absolute nominal piece 
or a nominal piece placed before the verb for emphasis : 


Text 8: Ko atte rangatira? Ko au [ko P] [e C]? [koH] 
Kota [ko IT] 
Ko Tere [ko P] 
Ko te artiki [ko e C] 


Who is the captain ? I am (He, Tere, The chief, is) 


Text 9: Ko koe + ?akatupu + te pekapeka | [ko IT] (v V) [ic C] 
It was you that caused the trouble 


The dual and plural pronouns appear before an appositional nominal piece 
marked by ko: 


1 The Rarotongan verb suffixes are: -a, -ngia, -ia, -?ia, -kia, -mia, -na, -ria, -tia 
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Text 10: 

Kua ?aere mat màua ko Tere (v V d) [II] [ko P] Tere and I came! 
mûtou ko Tere We and Tere 
kórua ko Tere You (sg.) and Tere 
kötou ko Tere You (pl.) and Tere 
rāua ko Tere He and Tere 
rdtow ko Tere They and Tere 

(ii) after 6 ° and ' : 

Text 11 : Ko ?Ere ë au [ko P 67 [ ?Ere and I 

ë ta 5111 and he 
ë Pine e P] and Pme 
é te va?tne e c CJ and the woman 

(ii) after ma ‘ together with’ : 

Tex 12 : 

Kua ?aere mas au ma ia (v Vd) [H] [mall] I came with him 

ma Tere [ma P] with Tere 
ma te ariki [ma e C] with the chief 


(iv) after e (agentive particle) : 

This particle is always colligated with the verbal suffix. Two examples are 
given below. Corresponding sentences using an unsuffixed verb (cf. Text 3) 
are placed alongside for comparison. The English translation serves for both 
sentence types as they have the same meaning, or differ only stylistically. 


Text 13 (a), suffixed verb : Text 13 (6), unsuffixed verb : 
Kua ?akatupua te pekapeka e ta Kua ?akatupu ata 5 te pekapeka 
(v V +) [e C] [e 17] (v V) Ip H] [ic C] 

He caused the trouble 

Text 14 (a), suffixed verb : Text 14 (b), unsuffixed verb : 
Kua kata?ia te ariki e koe Kua kata koe i te ariki 

(v V +) [e C] [eT] (v V) HZ] [i e C] 

You laughed at the chief 


XI. Position 3 (after e, vocative particle). 
This particle, which also is mutually exclusive with the personal article, appears 
before personal nouns and second person pronouns. 


Text 15: E koe! [e £7] ! Hey you! 
E kórua | [e 41] ! Hey you two! 
E Puna! [e P]! Puna | 
E mea! [eP]! Hey whats-your-name ! 


1 There may also be double apposition, e.g. 
Kua Faeres mai ?a Pä rāua ko Tere (v V d)[p P] [II] [ko P] Pa came with Tere. 
The particle ma may be substituted for ko in this construction : 
Kua ?aere mas fa På ràua ma Tere. 
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XII. Position 4 (after 4, ki, mei, tet, et). 

All personal pronouns and personal nouns are immediately preceded by the 
personal article in this position." J and kt are two of the commonest nominal 
particles in Rarotongan. Only three of their more usual functions before 


pronouns are illustrated here. 

Text 16 (+ before the object of a transitive verb) : 

Kua moto te ?akavà taku (v V) [e C] [i pH] 
ta koe [i pH] 
tata [i pH] 
ta rätou [i pH] 
ta Tere [i p P] 
ta Tere [i p P] 
s te 40 fic C] 


The policeman punched me (you, him, them, Tere, Terei, the woman) 
Text 17 (t before the agent of an intransitive verb) : 


Kua kino te vaka ۵ (v V) fe C] [ip H] 
1a Tere [i p P] 
ta Terei [i p P] 
+ te 6 ie C] 


The damage to the canoe was caused by him (Tere, Terei, the woman) 
Text 18 (kt indicating movement towards) : 


Kua ?apas aus te ika ۵: (v V) [IT] [1 e C] [ki p £1] 
ka Mere [ka p P] 
kia Tavita [ki p P] 
ka te ariki [ki e C] 


I took the fish to him (to Mere, to Tavita, to the chief) 
Text 19 (cf. Text 16) : 
Kua moto te ?akava kıaku (v V) [c C] [ki pH] 
The policeman took & punch at me 

The particle + is conventionally written before the article-pronoun and 
the article-personal noun complexes when these follow the nominal particles 
mes ' from, like’, tes ‘at’ (present time), 266 ‘at’ (future time). This + is not 
heard in normal speech and has been detected only in slow reading from written 
material. It is bracketed in the following three examples. 
Text 20: Mes (taku te póro kia Koro [mei (i) p 11] [c C] [ki p P] 

` Met (3)a Pa [mei (i) p P] 
Mes te kipa [mei 6 C] 

The ball went from me (Pà, the keeper) to Koro 

1 The form of the first singular pronoun in this position is given here as ku. There are historical 
and comparative reasons for assuming that kw in this position may represent an earlier *aku : 
itku being > ià “aku with reducticn of the three-morae open vowel sequence to two morae. 


These are comparative conmderations, however, and there would appear to be little justification 
for complicating a synchronic analysis by setting up yet s third first-mngular form aku. 
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Tert 21: Tikina, tei (tata (V +), [tei (i) pH] 
_ tes (s)a ۶ [tei (i) p P] 
tei te 6 [tei c C] 


Fetch it, he (Terei, the woman) has got it 


Text 22: 2115 (vata te rémene éts, 2۵۵ (aku te pra 
2 (1)a Pa 
? EA te neti 
[Pei (i) p77] [c C], [Pei (i) p17] fe C] 
[Pei (1) p P] 
[ei 6 C] 
Let him (let Pa, let the nurse) have the lemonade, T'll have the beer 


XIII. Positions 5 and 6 (after O- and A-particles). 

In these positions the pronoun follows one of six nominal particles, which 
fall into two groups : 
(i) 6, t6, no, here called O-particles, and 
(i) à, td, na, referred to as A-particles. 
Particles similar to these are widespread in Polynesia. They are sometimes 
called possessive particles, a label which describes only part of their purpose in 
Rarotongan. These particles are largely prepositional in function, and, in their 
possessive uses, they indicate different types of situational relationship. It is 
convenient to name this relationship after its exponents as an O-relationship 
(exponents 0, 16, no) or an A-relationship (exponents d, tà, nā). In Text 23 (a) 
below, the noun rangatira and the pronoun na stand in an O-relationship to 
the noun metua; in Text 23 (b) they stand in an A-relationship to the noun 
tamati. 
Text 23 (a): 
te metua 6 te rangatira ; tona metua [cC] [e C] ; [té/TC) 
the father of the captain ; his father 


Text 23 (b) : 
te tamati à te rangatira ; tana tamati [c C] {ac C] : [ta C] 
the child of the captain ; his child 
It is hardly practicable to deal with this phenomenon in terms of nominal 
gender, using the O/A-distinction to define noun classes, viz. 


(i) metua-type nouns (O-gender, i.e. requiring O-particles), 

(i) tamasti-type nouns (A-gender, i.e. requiring A-particles). 
Rarotongan nouns do not fall into two mutually exclusive groups: a large 
number are colligated with O-particles in certain contexts and with A-particles 
in others. Some nouns may even take different particles in otherwise identical 
short pieces, and in this case there is usually a significant difference of meaning. 
Compare : 
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Text 24 (a): 

te tuatua 0 te rangatira ; tona tuatua [c C] [6e C] ; [tö ZC] 
the story of the captain ; his story (i.e. the story concerning him) 
Text 24 (b) : 

te tuatua à te rangaisra ; tana tuatua [c C] [a ۵ C] ; [ta HC] 
the story of the captain ; his story (i.e. the story told by him) 
Compare also : 


Text 25 (a): tóku pupu — [t611 C] my class (pupil speaking) or 
my team (team member speaking) 
Text 25 (b) : taku pupu — [tà 1I C] my class (teacher speaking) or 
my team (captain speaking) 

Any attempt to classify Rarotongan nouns in terms of gender would mean 
setting up a third class (common gender) composed of nouns like twatua and 
pupu. This class would be extensive, because, although in most uses a given 
noun will take (say) an O-particle, there will be occasional contexts in which 
an A-particle is required. Classification in terms of nominal gender is clearly, 
therefore, of limited value. It seems more useful to attempt to illustrate and 
define the different type of relationship marked by the O- and À-particles.! 

Usually, a person stands m an A-relationship to his or her descendants, 
employees, spouse, lover (all acquired relationships), animals (not the horse), 
food, crops, instruments, tools, machinery, movable property (not means of 
transport). He stands in an O-relationship to his ancestors, employers (rela- 
tionships which he is not responsible for or in which he does not play the 
controlling part), parts of the body, clothing, buildings, conveyances, abstrac- 
tions. It has sometimes been observed, with reference to other Polynesian 
languages where quite similar dichotomies exist, that the A-particles mark an 
active, controlling relationship, while the O-particles mark & more passive one.* 
(The same is broadly true of Rarotongan. In Text 23 above, for instance, the 
captain stands in an O-relationship to his father, but in an A-relationship 
to the child he himself begot; in Text 24, in an O-relationship to the tale 


1 These observations are made solely with reference to Rarotongan, where the 0/A dichotomy 
often has semantic force. In a langcage where the meaning (everyday sense) of the distinction 
had been lost and there was left a purely grammatical system in which some nouns colligated 
with O-particles in all contexte and the remainder always with A-particles, the phenomenon 
would obviously be best dealt with in terms of nominal gender. It may be that in present-day 
Rarotongan (and widely in Polynesia) we have the linguistically interesting situation of a gender- 
system in the making—a half-way stage, where the O/A distinction, while apparently no longer 
semantically relevant in all contexte, has nevertheless not yet ossified into the purely mechanical 
colligation of given noun-olass with given particle-olass. Evidence that the O/A distinction 18 
not felt to be compulsory in all contexts is provided by the existence of a pre-nominal possessive 
complex which is neutral to this distinotion (see XIV below). 

4 So, for instance, 8. Churchward, Samoan grammar, 1951, pp. 25-6. For a somewhat different 
approach to the O/A-particles in Hawaiian as ‘ markers of alienability ’, see M. K. Pukui and 
B. H. Elbert, Hawatian-Euglish dictionary, p. xix. Compare also the treatment of Tongan 
'subjeetive and objective possessives' in C. M. Churchward’s Tongan grammar, pp. 78-87 
and 93-5. ; 
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retailed about himself, but in an A-relationship to one which he tells. In Text 25, 
the pupil and team-player are in an O-relationship to the groups of which they 
are members, while the teacher and captain are in an A-relationship to the 
groups which they guide and control.) It is necessary to enter & caveat against 
expecting such lists as the above to give complete cover. Most notional ‘ rules ’ 
require lists of exceptions, especially those framed in the translation language 
to try to cover source language data. 

There follow specimens of some of the commoner constructions involving 
O/A-particles and pronouns. (Similar complexes in other Polynesian languages 
are often called possessive pronouns or possessive adjectives.) Constructions of 
the type illustrated in Texts 26 and 27 below are usually to be translated as 
singular, unless a dual marker (ngã) or a plural marker (au) stands immediately 
before the noun, e.g. te nga are óku ‘my two houses’, taku au puaka ‘my 
(many) pigs '.! Text 28 is plural, and usually indicates a small number, up to 
half a dozen or so. 


Text 26 (a): te Pare oku [c C] [677] my house 
6 tàua [517] our 
6 Tara [o P] Tara's 
6 te aria [6 6 C] the chief's 
Text 26 (b): te puaka aku [c C] [a H] my pig 
à tāua [a JI] OUT 
a Tara [a P] Tara’s 
a te ariki [a © C] the chief’s 
Text 27 (a): toku Pare [to II C] my house 
to dua [to I1 C] our 
to Tara [tó P C] Tara’s 
to te aria [to c CC] the chief’s 
Text 27 (b) : taku puaka [ta IT C] my pig 
tà taua [tà LT C] our 
ta Tara [ta P C] Tara’s 
tà te ariki [ta c CC] the chief’s 
Text 28 (a): Oku ?are ]6 M C] my houses 
0 làua [o 1 C] OUT 
0 Tara [o P C] Tara’s 
6 te artiki [o e C C] the chief's 
Text 28 (b): aku puaka [a 17 C] my pigs 
à täua [a 17 C] our 
a Tara [a P C] Tara's 
à te ariki [a o C C] the chief's 


1 Ngà nearly always means ‘a pair, & couple’, but very occasionally ıt 18 used in the sense of 


‘just a few’. 
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Texte 27 and 28 are shown as one-piece structures, ?are and puaka being the 
heads. However, comparison of the forms 

töku, tö ou, tona 

Oku, o? ou, Ona 

taku, ta? au, tana 

aku, Ga? au, äna 
suggests that these are tri-morphemic, viz. 


I 11 III 
t/ 31 0,0 X ku,?ou/?au, na. 


If the morphs £/4t are taken aa forms of the common article te, it is clear that in 
Texts 27 and 28 we have a construction in which the second piece of Text 6 
i8 interpolated within the first piece, viz. : 


[te Pare] [o ku] , [te puaka] [G ku] (Text 26) 

[t [ő ku] Pare] , [t[G ku] puaka] (Text 27) 

[3k [6 ku] Pare] , [¥ [8 ku] puaka] (Text 28) 
[te Pare] [6 te ars&i] , [te puaka] [à te arsks] (Text 26) 
[t [6 te arsks] Pare] , [t [a te ariki] puaka] (Text 27) 
[3t [6 te ariki] Pare] , [+ [8 te aris] puaka] (Text 28) 


Text 29 (a): 
2 ?are manea tona [e C A] [tö I1] 
to Tara [tó P] 
tö te ۶ [tö o C] 
He (Tara, The chief) has & fine house 
Text 29 (b) : 
?E puaka mànea tàna [?e C A] [tà IT] 
ta Tara [ta P] 
tà te ariki [tà c C] 
He (Tara, The chief) has a fine pig 
The particles nō and nd are used possessively at the beginning of a sentence. 
Text 30 (a): 
Noku te Pare [no II] (c C] Its my house 
No Tara [nd P] Tara’s 
N6 te arsks [nó © C] the chief's 
Text 30 (b): 
Naku te puaka [nā II] [o C] It’s my pig 
Nä Tara [na P] Tara's 
NG te ۶ [nā e C] the chief's 


1 dk is th» exponent of nominal plurality. 
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Nó may also be translated ‘for, from, because of’ and nà ‘for, by, via’. 
Compare the following uses meaning ‘ for’ : 
Text 31 (a): Kua oko mas au ٩ te piripou nōna 


nó Tara 
nó te 1 
(v V d) [I7] [ic C] [no H] 
[nd P] 
[nd 6 C] 


I bought him (Tara, the boy) the trousers—to wear (an O-relationship) 


Text 31 (6): Kua Poko mas au + te merens nana 


na Tara 
na te tamati 
(v V d) [H] [ic C] [na II] 
[na P] 
[mã o C] 


I bought him (Tara, the boy) the melon—to eat (an A-relationship) 

The active or agentive force of the A-particles is most clear in constructions 
where nà and tã are used to mark the pre-verbal subject of a transitive verb, 
nā being used before the subject in a main clause and tā in a relative clause. 


Text 32: 
Näna i oko mati te °are [na II] (v Vd) [ice 013 
Nā mäua [na 7/1] 
Na Tara [na P] 
Na te ariki [na o C] 
He (We, Tara, The chief) bought the house 
Text 33 : 
te ?are tana + oko mat ei [cC] [tall] (v Vdr) 
tã maua [tà JI] 
ta Tara [ta P] 
iā te arki [tā c C] 
the house which he (we, Tara, the chief) bought 
XIV. Posstion 7. 


Here the singular pronouns appear in pre-nominal possessive complexes 
similar to those illustrated in Texts 27 and 28, except that the pronouns are 
not preceded by O/A-particles (to, 6, ta, à), but by the bound forms ta-, t-, a-, 
which do not carry the O/A distinction. Thus, instead of using either an O- or 
an A-complex according to the situational relationship discussed in XIII 
above, it is generally permissible to substitute this neutral complex, viz. 


1 [n this construction the nominal particle i, which marks the objeot (’are), is frequently 
omitted, e.g. Nana $ oko mai te “are [na IT] (v V d) [o C]. It is also dropped when the object 
piece is placed before the verbal piece, an inversion which is frequent in interrogative sentences, 
e.g. 87821 ie “are i ?oko mai? [ni P] [o C] (v V d)? ‘ Who bought the house ? ° 
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Text 84 : 
taku ?are, taku puaka  [ta- II C] my house, my pig 
aku ?are, aku puaka — [a- I] C] my houses, my pigs 
to Pare, tö puaka  [t- II C] your house, your pig 
6 "are, 06 puaka [M C] your houses, your pigs 
tana, Pare, tana puaka [ta- II C] his house, his pig 
ana ?are, ana puaka — [a- II C] his houses, his pigs 


Supplementary note: structure of the Polynesian possessive complex 

The two tables at the end of this note analyse the morphemic structure of 
the pre-nominal possessive complexes (sometimes called possessive pronouns) 
in four Polynesian languages: Rarotongan (R), New Zealand Maori (M), 
Samoan (8), and Hawaiian (H). The Maori, Samoan, and Hawaiian complexes 
correspond to the Rarotongan forms discussed in XIII above and illustrated 
in Texts 27 and 28. The tables give only the definite form of the possessives 
(some Polynesian languages, notably Tongan and Samoan, have parallel 
series of indefinite and emotional forms) ! and only the O/A-relationship forms 
(some languages, e.g. Hawaiian and Rarotongan [see XIV above] have a usually 
incomplete series which is neutral to the O/A distinction). The singular forms, 
which are tri-morphemic, are given separately from the non-singular (dual and 
plural) forms, which are quadri-morphemic. (The bi-systemic presentation 
avoids setting up a non-significant zero merely to bring the singular forms into 
line with the non-singular.) 

The elements which make up the possessive complex are : 
I. The article morpheme. The following are the grounds for regarding the 
first morph as a form of the definite article : 

(1) evidence of similarity in form. Compare: 


Definite First element 
article of possessive 
R te R t- 
M te M t- 
8 le S l- 
H ka, ke H k- 


(2) evidence of similarity of function. (i) The zero form of the definite 
article and the zero first morph of the possessive complex both mark nominal 
plurality. Compare : 

S le fale o le fafine, lona fale and 

the house ofthe woman, her house 

(3£) fale o le fafine,  (4)ona fale 

the houses of the woman, her houses 

1 e.g. Samoan loru my, lou your, lona his (definite) 

T" 8074 my, sou your, sona his (indefinite) 
st oru my, St OU your, siona his (emotional) 
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(ii) There occurs in Polynesian a nominal class usually called local nouns. These 
are marked by the.zero form of the article. In Samoan, where these nouns 
may be preceded by & posseasive, the zero first morph again occurs. Compare : 


S 4 (+) luma o le fafine and + (dt)ona luma 
in front of the woman ° at her front ’, in front of her 


II. A particle morpheme, indicating the relationship that exists between 
Morpheme III and the noun that forms the head of the construction. 
Compare: R tona pupu his class (the pupil's), ie. I II 1 

t o na 
and tana pupu his class (the teacher's), ie. ¢ à na 


where the second morpheme distinguishes between an O- and an A-relationship. 
UI. A pronoun morpheme, marking pronominal identity. 


IV. A number morpheme. This is found only in the non-singular forms, where 
it distinguishes between dual and plural pronominal number. 


Compare: M to tãua whare our (dual) house and 
tö tātou whare our (pl.) house, i.e. I 
t 
t 


Sh St ed 
& & E 


4 5 و 


The first two elementa of the possessive complex occur as free forms in 
Rarotongan, Maori, and Hawaiian (R tō, ia, M. to, tà, H ko, ka), e.g. R to te 
va ine Pare, M tö te wahine whare, H ko ka wahine hale, ‘ the woman's house ’, 
but the corresponding construction *(lo le fafine fale) does not seem to occur 
m present-day Samoan. 


Pre-nominal possesswe compler—stingular (tri-morphemac) forms 


I 11 111 

First person R t/t: 6/6 ku 

M ۷/4 6/6 ku 

S l/dt ofa u 

H k/dt ofa ۰ ۶۵ 
Second person R ۷/۲ ۵/6 ۹ 

M ۷/3۲ 6/6 u 

S Ut ofa u 

H k/# 0/2 u 
Third person R ۶/۲ 6/6 na 5 

M t/t 6/6 na 

S ۷/34 o/a na 

H k/# 0/6 na 


1 fou colligates with the 6 morph and fau with the à morph. 
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Non-eingular (quadrs-morphemic) forms 


ua/tou 
ua/tou 
4 /tou 
ua/ kou 


rua/tou 
rua/tou * 
lua/tou 
lua/kou 3 


ua/tou 
ua/tou 
+ /tou 
ua/kou 4 


In 


gee BRE 88 8 8 
B 


20/20 


5 5 ۵ ۵ 


II 
0/6 
0/6 
o/a 
o/a 


0/6 
0/4 
o/a 
o/a 


6/a 
ó/à 
o/a 


. 0 


6/6 
0/3 
0/۵ 
o/a 


I 
t/4 
t/ 
Eis 
k/ +t 


i/4+ 
i/ + 
1/4 
k/3 


t/ 3t 
t/ + 
Ut 
k/ + 


t/3t 
t/3t 
د را‎ 
k/ 3t 


Hic ك5 كم‎ Hak Pee nuit 


First inclusive 
dual and plural 


First exclusive 
dual and plural 


Second person 
dual and plural 


Third person 
dual and plural 


1 The first-cited morph (e.g. ua) marks the dual, the alternative (e.g. tou) marka the plural. 
3 rua colligates with ko and tou with kou. 
5 [ua colligates with ?o, and kou with ۰ 
* The Maori forms are taken from W. L. and H. W. Williams, First lessons in Maori, 1940, 
p. 17, and the Hawaiian forms from M. K. Pukui and 8. H. Elbert, Hawasian- English dictionary, 
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VOL. XINI. PART l. 


NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 


THE DATE OF ‘ALIS TURKISH MESNEVI MIHR Û MAH 


Among the works of the Turkish writer ‘Ali (948-1008/1541—1600), author 
of the history Künh &l-akhbár, is an early romantic mesnevt entitled Mihr ü mah 
(‘ The sun and the moon °). Manuscripts of this appear to be exceedingly scarce. 
In 1926 Ibn ül-Emin Mahmüd Kemal? wrote that he had seen none in the 
libraries of Turkey. A mesnevt of the same name in the library of Leiden 
University, which has been attributed to ‘Alî, is in fact the work of an entirely 
different author.? The only known copy of ‘Ali’s work seems to be that in the 
British Museum,? which was copied in Shawwal 1018/January 1610. This 
consists of 33 leaves of 19 couplets to the full page. The whole megnevt thus 
contains only about 1,200 couplets.‘ Its opening verse 8 


ای کشایندهء ممالك جود پادشاه عسا کر موجود 


‘ O (God) Conqueror of the realms of munificence, 
Emperor of the armies of all existence ’. 
The final verse, of which the second hemistich is a chronogram, reads 


۹۹ 


رة 


‘ The date of it was a revelation to my ear : 
O ‘Ali, Mihr and Meh was completed | 
Year 969 5 


The form of this chronogram puts an end to the uncertainty which has 
prevailed concerning the date of composition of ‘Ali’s Mihr ti mah, which is 
-doubtless due to the scarcity of MSS. Hammer asserted mistakenly in his 
Geschichte der osmanischen Dichtkunst, that ‘Ali was aged fourteen when he 


1 In his edition of ‘Ali, Menägtb-t hunerverün, Istanbul, 1926, introd., p. 76. 

3 By name Zarifi, a minor poet of the tenth/sixteenth century. I am indebted to Dr. P. 
Voorhoeve of Leiden for informing me that this identification had been made by Professor Agüh 
Sırrı Levend. Za&rifrs Mihr ù mah is also very rare. The only other known copy of 1t is in the 
Vatican (MS Vat. Turco 262; see E. Rossi, Elenco dei MSS turchi, 1953, p. 222). It contains a 
panegyrio of Murad III (1674-95). The Leiden MS was first mistakenly ascribed to ‘Ali by 
Dozy, Cat. cod. or. Bibl. Acad. Lugd. Batav., 11, 128. The error reappears in both editions of the 
Encyclopaedia of Islam (EI) (art. ‘‘Ali’) and ın the Turkish version Zslám ansiklopedisi, all 
quoting the Leiden catalogue. The original cause of Dozy’s error was probably the single brief 
entry in Hàjji Khalifa's Kaskf ag-gunün under Mihr w mah: ‘ Turkish, in verse, by ‘ Ali Efendi ۰ 
(Ed. G. Flugel, v1, p. 277 = ed. Serefettin Yaltkaya and Kilisli Rifat Bilge, xx, col. 1914.) 

5 Or. 7475. It was acquired in 1910 and is consequently not recorded in Rieu's Catalogue 
of Turkish MSS of 1888. 

1 There are two ghazels embodied in the text, one on fol. 12b, the other on fol. 28b. 

5 The chronogram does in fact give the numerical value 969, made up thus 

عاليا مهر aj‏ مه أولدى 1 
0 + 1 + 80 + 10 + 1 40 + 6 + 200 80 + 6 40 + 5 6+1 +304 +4 + 10 400 + 40 1+ 40 
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presented the poem to Prince Selîm." Since he put the year of 'Áli's birth at 
949/1542,? the latter would thus have presented his Mihr ü mah as early as 
263/1506. In Hammer’s earlier Geschichte des osmanischen Reiches, however, 
while the same year, 949, was given for ‘Ali’s birth, it was not stated how old 
he was at the time of the composition of Mihr ti mah, but only that ‘in the 
year 965 (1557) he presented his romantic poem Mihr ti mah to the Crown 
Prince Selim 3 

It seems likely that this last statement was the source of the date for the 
poem given in the article ‘ ‘Ali’ in the Encyclopaedia of Islam (first edition) 
by Karl Süssheim, who wrote that ‘Ali’s ‘ career was made when, in 965 (1557— 
1558) he succeeded in presenting his romantic poem Mihr we-màh . . . to the 
crown-prince Selim '. This date has been retained in the revision of the article 
in EI (second edition) by R. Mantran. Since the year of ‘Ali’s birth is there 
correctly given as A.H. 948, he would in 965 have been a youth of about 
seventeen. 

Bursali Mehmed Tahir * probably never saw a MS of the work. He confines 
himself to saying inaccurately that ‘it contains his eulogies and 8 " 
and quoting the final chronogram verse (perhaps from a tezkere or a meymii‘a) 
as follows : 

٩۱۷/۹ سنه‎ 


The numerical value of the letters in the second hemistich is not, in fact, 979 
but 980. This inconsistency and the general problem of the dating of this poem 
was taken up by Ibn ül-Emm Mahmid Kemal ° who pointed out that ‘Ali 
became attached to Selim’s court in A.B. 968 and after this presented his poem 
to the prince. (As authority for this he quoted another work of ‘Ali’s entitled 
Nasihat tis-selajin, which is largely autobiographical.) Ibn ül-Emin therefore 
proposed a slight change of spelling in the chronogram verse, shortening 
ali to «J, and thus reducing the numerical value by 11. In this way a.n. 969 


would appear as the year of composition. This excellent emendation is now 
confirmed by the evidence of a MS and it is beyond any doubt that ‘Ali wrote 
this poem, not as 8 precocious boy of fourteen or a talented seventeen year old, 


but as a young man of about twenty one. 
ELEAZAR BIRNBAUM 


1 J. von Hammer, GOD, xu, Pesth, 1837, p. 115. Hammer continues the sentence by saying 
that ' Ali then became a real secretary instead of an assistant, quoting a3 source fol. 376 of his 
own MS of Kün^ ul-akhbar (now Vienna, Nationalbibl., MS ELO. 20a = Flugel, Die ar., pera. u. 
turk. HSS, No. 1022, x1, p. 241). 

* Hammer, loc. cit., n. 1. Hammer worked out this date from a statement in the 25th Letter 
of ‘Ali’s sngha’ work, Menghe’ ul-ingh^', where the author says that he was aged 42 in 901/1583. 
In faot ‘Ali was born ‘st 1 o'olook in the morning of the second Sunday in Muharram 948’ 
= May 1541, according to ‘Al's work Nasihat &s-selátin. The date of his birth is discussed by 
Ibn ul-Emin, op. ort., introd., p. 4, n. 1. 

3 Hammer, GOR, tv, Pest, 1829, p. 652. ۰ 
* ‘Ogmanlt mü'elliflers, x1, ۰ 5 In his ed. of ‘Ali, Menagtb, introd., p. 76, n. 1. 
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utterance in Rom. vii, 38, ‘J am persuaded 
that neither death nor life, nor angels nor 
pnneipalities nor powers, nor things present 
nor things to oome, nor height nor depth nor 
any other creature, shall be able to separate us 
from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus 
our Lord '. His aim, therefore, throughout his 
treatise, is to show how Israel took various 
mythical elements which her neighbours found 
in the sea and the rivers, and transformed them, 
or re-interpreted them, into manifestations of 
the saving power and purpose of Yahweh for 
them and for all mankind, a purpose which 
was to find its ultimate fulfilment in the death 
and resurrection of Christ. On p. 139 we are 
told, ‘the Cross and Resurrection of Christ 
have for him (i.e. the modern reader) a signifi- 
cance similar to that which the miracle of the 
Red Sea had for the Israelites’. Hence oriticiam 
of this dissertation must have a double direction. 
It must deal with the important theological 
implications of the author’s approach on the 
one hand, and on the other with the value of 
his archaeological material This journal is not 
the place for a discussion of theological issues, 
and it may suffice here to say that while the 
author admits the presence of Near Eastern 
mythological elementa in Hebrew literature, he 
is concerned to prove that, under the influence 
of Israel’s belief in the reality and uniqueness 
of Yahweh, those elements were transformed ; 
so that the author can say, ‘ the taking over of 
these ancient myths is similarly to be under- 
stood, not as a sign of the weakness of Israel's 
religion, but rather as a sign of ite strength. 
It was not Baal, but God who had conquered 
Leviathan ’. 

On the archaeological side it may be said 
that the author's selection of material from 
Egyptian and Ugaritic sources, while offering 
nothing new, is a sound and useful collection, 
and will be of value to students. It is to be 
regretted that Dr. Kaiser did not inalude a 
section on the Sumerian and Babylonian 
sources, as mythical conceptions about the 
primaeval ocean play an important part in 
Near Eastern mythology, and show such 
marked resemblance with Egyptian ideas as 
to raise the problem of early culture contacts 
between Egypt and Asia. A valuable feature 
of the dissertation is the author's careful 
critical examination of Heidel's denial of a 
relation between Mesopotamian myths and the 
&ocounte of Creation in the Old Testament. 

There are some unfortunate misprints. 
On .م‎ 20 ' Sir Soan's Museum ', and on p. 29 a 
number of misprints in the two French 
quotations, call for correction in any subse- 
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Orro KAISER : Die mythische Bedeutung 
des Meeres in Agypten, Ugari und 
Israel. (Beihefte zur Zeitschrift für 
die Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 
78.) vii, 161 pp. Berlin: Verlag 
Alfred Tépelmann, 1959. DM.24. 


The ancient author of the book called 
Koheleth said very feelingly, ‘ Much study is a 
weariness to the flesh, and of making of many 
books there is no end’. He could hardly have 
imagined that a day would come when the 
shelves of university libraries would groan 
with multitudes of dust-laden doctoral dis- 
sertations destined to lie for ever unread. The 
book under review is a learned doctoral 
dissertation, but it will not remain unread. 
It is clearly the product of much study and 
wide reading, and in it the author has brought 
together muoh valuable material from the 
religious texts of the ancient Near East, and 
has also, as doctoral dissertations are bound 
to do, collected the opinions and interpretations 
of many scholars concerning his material. 
He might well have taken a verse from the 
book of Koheleth as the motto for his thesis, 
' All the rivers run into the sea, yet the sea is 
not full’; for his chosen subject is the sea and 
the rivers, and the place which they occupy 
in the mythology of the ancient Near East. 
But his purpose is not merely the collection of 
archaeological material, nor does he olaim to 
have discovered anything new in the field of 
Near Eastern archaeology. His main object is 
& comparison of this material with the related 
material in the writings of the Old Testament, 
having in mind the discoveries and develop- 
ments which have taken place in this field 
since the appearance of Gunkel’s epoch- 
making work Schöpfung und Chaos in Urzeti 
und Endzeit. Nor is this the whole of the 
author's object in writing his book. His aim 
is definitely theological, and falle into line 
with the remarkable revival of evangelical 
theology which is taking place in Germany at 
the present time. His approach also bears 
traces of the deep influence of the Christian 
Existentialist philosophy of Kierkegaard and 
Jaspers. In his introduction he speaks of the 
* spiritual homelessness ' whioh is charaoteris- 
tio of the present generation. He contrasts the 
attitude of early mythopoeio man towards his 
environment with the defiant Promethean 
attitude of modern man, and suggests that a 
third attitude is possible, namely an acceptance 
of the will of God as the true determinant of 
man’s destiny for good or ill, and, rather 
surprisingly, quotes the famous Pauline 
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allowing on the one hand for Hilprecht’s 
diffuseness and on the other for Professor 
Pritchard's much-augmented material, must 
be a measure of their respective thoroughneas, 
not to mention the comparative reading- 
habite of different generations. 

Of altogether more substance is the 
anthology of texts and pictures, which may be 
desoribed as an intelligent abridgment, with 
some added features, of the two well-known 
and indispensable volumes compiled by the 
same editor from new translations of texts and 
& fresh selection of material objects, emanating 
from the ancient Orient and chosen for their 
Biblical interest. For this new combined 
collection the editor has not only excerpted 
with the care which his greatly reduced com- 
pass made neceasary both the pictures and the 
texts, but has also shortened the latter by 
frequent excisions of leas complete or less signi- 
ficant passages. He has skilfully rearranged 
the materials from both volumes so that they 
march together, has retained only enough of 
the introductory and descriptive matter in 
both kinds to make his subjecta effective, and 
has even managed to make certain additions, 
both of texts and pictures, to keep up with the 
latest discoveries. In the texta, while expert 
discussions have been omitted, there is still 
retained a system of typographical distinctions 
to indicate the condition of the originals or 
the confidence with which a translation is 
offered. The pictures, which are economically 
arranged with the view of comprehensiveness, 
not of aesthetic effect, have captions to each 
and a separate list indicating where the 
originals are to be found. Marginal references 
are a new and valuable feature—these give 
not only numbers in the original volume of 
texts, but the relevant illustrations in the 
present book, and suggestive reminders of 
Biblical passages concerned, leaving space for 
readers’ own additions. To those who have not 
at command the larger volumes, and to all 
requiring a rapid consultation, this book will 
be & great convenience. 


O. J. GADD 
11810 SrnLBERSCHLAG: Hebrew litera- 
ture: an evaluation. (Herzl Institute 
Pamphlet, No. 12.) 64 pp. New 


York: [Herzl Press], 1959. ۰ 


This essay will be of great value to the new- 
comer in the field of Hebrew literature. Às an 
essay it can, by ite nature, only be very 
sketchy, the more so as it comprises the whole 
of Hebrew literary production, from the Bible 
down to our times. Only an author who 
possesses a moh knowledge of the whole 
material, and who is also at home in the realm 
of world literature and, in addition, has a fine 
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quent edition. On p. 143 ‘ Soutoliffe ’ is given 
for Sutcliffe. Also an index would inorease the 
value of this excellent book for students. 


B. H. HOOKE 


JAMES B. PRITCHARD: Archaeology 


and the Old Testament. xvi, 263 pp. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press; London: Oxford 
University Press, 1958. 30s. 

JAMES D. Prrrowarp (ed). : The ancient 
Near East: an anthology of texts and 
pictures. xix, 380 pp, map [on 
endpapers]. Princeton, J.: Prince- 
ton University Press; London: 


Oxford University Press, 1958. 40s. 


Issued together, these two books are 
complementary ; they might be said to aim at 
giving a general introduction, for the benefit 
of Bible students, to the ancient warld of the 
Near East in which the people of Israel lived, 
and from the impact of which upon their own 
genius the Old Testament received something 
of its contenta and much of its colouring. That 
world, in all but its physical survival, has been 
(it is well known) a re-discovery made in little 
more than the past hundred years, Of the many 
great revelations in that period, o: the few 
pioneers who began making them, of the 
intellectual and material achievements of 
those ancient, mostly Semitic, civilizations, 
the firat of the above books is a vivid if 
perfunctory account, which owes something 
as well as losing much to ita extreme sondensa- 
tion. Although entitled ° archaeology ' there is 
in fact little of that science to be found in ite 
pages. The word seems rather to be used in 
designation of the process (‘digging’) by 
which most of this knowledge has been 
obtained, or indeed as a still vaguer allusion to 
the interest in, and study of, the remains of 
all kinds which the pre-classical peoples had 
bequeathed to us, mostly unnoticed until the 
nineteenth century, and then first made 
intelligible by the brilliant discoveries of how 
to read the writings of the old Egyptians and 
Babylonians. These observations may serve 
to define the scope, doubtless the purpose, of 
the smaller book, Archaeology and the Old 
Testameni; it is of a rather elementary 
character, although not ‘ popular ’ in the worse 
sense, but it does give an acceptable account 
of at least the more important subjects of 
ancient oriental studies, interspersed with 
personal interest and apt illustration, qualities 
in which it surpasses an older book which may 
be considered as its predecessor, H. ۰ 
Hilpreoht's Explorations in Bible lands during 
the XIX century. But their differenos in bulk, 
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and leading personalities of oontemporary 
Hebrew literature. Nevertheless, the booklet 
will prove to be of much use to anyone 
wanting an introduction to this field; to the 
expert also it can sometimes be quite 
stimulating. 

For the English reader a very good biblio- 
graphy is added at the end of the pamphlet. 


M, GERTNER 


J. F. P. Horxuss: Medieval Muslim 
government in Barbary until the sixth 
century of the Hija. xxv, 169 pp. 
London: Luzae and Co., Ltd., 1958. 
358, 


In BSOAS, xvi, 1, 1954, this author pub- 
lished a paper entitled “The Almohade 
hierarchy’. Reference to the paper, which 
reappears as chapter vii of this book, will 
communicate to the prospective reader some- 
thing of the scope and charaoter of the writer’s 
researches, the essential resulta of which are 
now presented in nine chapters bearing on 
adnunistrative, judicial, fiscal, and multary 
institutions. That his investigations have not 
culminated m a highly instructive manual of 
institutional organization and administrative 
practice for the period and area indicated 
is no reflection on the author, who has con- 
soientiously combed a wide range of published 
and manuscript sources in what must often 
have proved an unrewarding search for 
relevant material. We have, rather, to do 
with & methodical and detailed analysis of 
data evaluated according to sound criteria. 
It is in the assemblage and scrutiny of evi. 
dence, ın fact, that the main value of this study 
lies. The exposure of contradictions in the 
sources, the detection of anachronistic concep- 
tions, and the recognition of a sharp distinc- 
tion between theory and practice will evoke 
favourable comment. On the other hand, the 
book will prove difficult for the general reader 
since it retains much of 158 original character 
as a thesis and presupposes an intimate know- 
ledge of islamica occidentalia. Furthermore, 
& quantity of material best relegated to foot. 
notes is embodied in the text, eg. ‘(By 
Tifnawt is meant the high Süs valley ...)’ 
(p. 106, 1l. 28-31) ; a digression on a ‘ curious 
definition of the term Maghrib’ and the 
geographical notions of Marrakushi and his 
contemporaries (p. 36, ll. 6-25), etc. Some, 
too, may find the chapter on the qddi a trifle 
discursive and anecdotal, and consider that 
the reluctance of men to accept the gad 
could be illustrated in less than two pages 
(pp. 114-16). 

The comparative sterility of Maghribi 
sources for a study of the present kind is 
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and discriminating literary taste, could have 
produced a survey of this kind in the small 
space of some 00 pages. ۰ 

Mr. Silberschlag conceives literature in the 
widest possible sense of the term. Biblical 
poetry and narrative; prophetical writings 
and wisdom literature; legal texts and 
historical books; Talmudic Halakhah and 
Haggadah ; medieval hturgy and philosophy ; 
mystical works and exegetical commentaries 
on the Bible; and, finally, secular Hebrew 
literature, medieval and modern. All these 
branches of literary production, even if they 
do not al belong to belles-lettres in the 
narrower gense, are discussed. Characteristic 
of the author’s method of examining Hebrew 
writing in the context of world literature are 
such parallels as he draws between Ibn Gabirol 
and Rilke, M. Ibn Ezra and Villon; between 
M. Ch. Luzzatto and Rousseau, David Frisch- 
mann and Anatole France; or between the 
contemporary Hebrew poet Shneur and 
Baudelaire. Similarly interesting, in this 
connexion, is the comparison of the Biblical 
narrative with the literary techniques of James 
Joyoe and T. S. Eliot, or, for that matter, 
of some modern Hebrew poete with Walt 
Whitman. 

The essay touches upon some important 
points concerning the development of Hebrew 
style—or rather styles—from the Biblical 
language and all ite later imitations to the 
new Hebrew of modern Israel. Similarly, the 
changes in poetical forms are discussed ; from 
the Biblical ° parallelism ' through Arabio and 
European metres to the most modern free 
verse. The author has also some independent 
and very unorthodox remarks to make about 
the beginning of modern Hebrew literature. 
To him, neither does the new era start with 
Mendelssohn in eighteenth-century Germany, 
nor is M. Ch. Luzzatto to be considered as the 
father of the new, secular, Hebrew literature. 
He guides the reader from Renaissance Italy— 
where (and when) he considers the new era 
was initiated—through Germany to Galicia, 
Poland, and Russia, and from there to 
Palestine-Israel. But, as an American, 
Mr. Silberschlag also takes us into the less 
well-known Hebrew realm of the United 
States; where, in contrast to the Eastern 
European Ghetto life, which for a hundred 
years waa the main subject of the Hebrew 
novel, the Jewish community of & metropolis 
like New York becomes the writer’s material ; 
whilst in new Israel, as the author rightly 
remarks, the new experience of nature and the 
new type of oriental Jew are enriching the 
works of Hebrew writers. 

In spite of some very good characterizations 
of several poeta, justice could not be done 
within the space of an essay to all the trends 
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Again, in connexion with the compomtion 
of the Almoravid armies we read ‘ It 18 strange 
that there was no Magmiida contingent...’ 
(p. 74), with the accompanying suggestion that 
perhaps the Almoravids could not recognize 
the survival of ‘a group whom ın the shape 
of... the Barghawata they had been forced 
to crush mercilessly’. Sixteen lines later, 
however, ‘the only olain definition of the 
Almoravide Hasham ' (Hwulal) is cited, clearly 
stating that Magmiida formed part of the 
Hasham. Presumably one must infer what is 
not expressed, viz. that the group did not 
enjoy the status of an independent contingent. 

Particularly unsatiafactory 18 the handling of 
the Arabio text relating to the Mu'adhdhinün 
(p. 103). Here the translation of aLburij wa 
'Lmawûdi as ‘towns and quarters’ (l. 5) as 
opposed to the ° chateaux forte et localités’ 
of Lévi-Provencal’s translation *—which is 
certainly known to, but tacitly ignored by 
Dr. Hopkins—is unexplained (L-P is equally 
obscure in translating a second mawàádi in 
the same text as ‘oratoires de quartier '!). 
As regards al-hadar Dr. Hopkins somewhat 
curiously comments that it must mean 
Marrakesh ‘for the words burj, manûr, and 
mawds‘ hardly indicate separate towns’. Here 
he seems to argue, without indicating the fact, 
against L-P who interprete al-hadar as ' ceux 
dea villes? and who tends to leave the im- 
pression—fa&lse, however, as his index shows— 
that the proper nouns compounded with burt], 
manar, eto., are the names of towns instead 
of parts of Marrakesh. However that may be, 
one cannot without explanation accept Aadar, 
which must refer to persons, as synonymous 
with kadra i.e. Marrakesh, or burt] as ‘towns’ 
instead of ‘ towers ' or ‘ bastions’. 

Equally disconcerting is the translation of 
a text from Ghubrini (p. 116) where we find : 
‘A dispute arose between the toll-farmer 
(5: makküs) and some of his agents (?: ba'd 
ahliha)’. Whatever the meaning of makkés 
the rendering of ba'd ahltha is strange, for the 
original text shows the suffix -hā (mot -hu !( 
to refer to baldai al-Qayrawan. Surely the 
translation is ‘ some of ita inhabitants ' ? 

A number of lesser criticisms may be made, 
but limitations of space only permit mention 
of the following. The first point concerns the 
erratic use of Ahmad, Abii Ja'far, and Ja'far 
for Abu Ja‘far Ahmad (pp. 2, 4). Secondly, 
nothing is said of transcription and some may 
wonder why Sanhaja ie preferred to Sinhaja, 
Tihari to Tàhari (passim), etc. Thirdly, there 
is no mention in the bibhography or elsewhere 
of Bárüni's -له‎ Azhar al-riyadiyya ft... muluk 
al-Ibadiyya which draws on the works of 


1 Documenis inédits d histoire almohade, tr. 
71-3. 
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responsible for some disappointing resulte. Of 
the treasury and ita controllers, the disburse- 
ment of revenue, and a number of such other 
important topics as the nature of the qada? 
in Almoravid and Almohad times little or 
nothing can be said. In other cases we are 
scarcely better informed. Of the Almoravid 
vezirate, for instance, Dr. Hopkins is able to 
conclude little more than that the offiee-holder 
seems to have been ‘ at least in the early days 
. . . primarily a soldier and a member of the 
Almoravid brotherhood ...’ (p. 7). As for 
the &1jaba the essentials may be reduced to 
the following: that the Aghlab:d office was 
primarily honorific; that the Almohad &tjaba 
first appears among the duties of a servant of 
Ibn Tümart and seems to have conserved its 
character as a domestic office filled largely by 
persons of servile origin and to date as a 
regular appointment from the reign of Yusuf 
(pp. 14, 16). The limitations imposed by the 
paucity of data also account for a number of 
provisional and/or speculative conclusions of 
which a tentative reconstruction of the 
development of the kharáj in the Maghrib is 
illustrative (pp. 37-8). A variety of questions 
have nevertheless been placed in perspective 
and stripped of the confusion which has 
hitherto surrounded them. It has been shown, 
for instance, that the Ghuzz/ Aghzüz are not to 
be confounded either with the GAuzat of the 
Almohad hierarchy or with the Kurds who 
arrived in the Maghrib after the sack of 
Baghdad (pp. 79-82). 

Among points calling for criticism is an 
occasional lack of clarity of expression and 
presentation. Thus apropos of the Almohad 
council of ‘ Fifty ', or Ayt Khamsin, the text 
reads as if ' this idea’ (p. 90, 1. 30) referred 
to ' the notion that the “ Fifty ” 1noluded the 
“Ten”? (IL 26-7). Careful scrutiny of the 
text is required to understand that it has to 
do with the argument which follows, viz. that 
‘the fact that Ibn al-Qattan’s list of the 
" Fifty” includes only forty or forty-one 
names’ (ll, 27-8) suggests the ides that the 
Ayt Khamsin may not necessarily have been 
‘rigorously connected with the number of 
members’ (pp. 90, 1. 37-91, L 1) because in 
modern times ‘the tagbit . . . is called Av 
Rb'in [i.e. the Forty], even though its members 
... only number ten or fifteen ' (p. 90, LL 31-3). 
(One may ask, incidentally, whether Ayt 
Arba' in, which is of wider application in 
current Moroccan Arabio than this context 
suggests, has any legitimate place in the 
problem. For one will recall the peculiar and 
frequently indefinite character of the numeral 
forty not only in Arabio usage but in that of 
other languages also. Cf. chehel cheragh (Pers.) 
‘candelabra’, kirk defa (Turk.) ‘ umpteen 
times’, and Eng. ‘ forty winks’, et«.). 
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The so-called ‘ Theology of Aristotle’ con- 
sista of three parts: (1) & short introduction ; 
(2) a list of 142 titles indicating the contents 
of Enn. 1v, 4 cap., 1-34, which probably is a 
translation of this part of Porphyry’s KeddAasa 
and of which the first sentence only has been 
translated in the present book; (3) the 
theology itself which contains translations 
from passages in Plotinus’ Enneads Iv, v, VI, 
however, interspersed with commenta, digres- 
sions, and introductions not found in the 
Plotinus text and often more a paraphrase 
than a straight rendering. Volkmann in his 
introduction to the second volume of the 
Enneads in the Teubner edition, 1884, took 
& very poor view of the book; he had, how- 
ever, to rely on Dieterici’s very unsatisfactory 
German version, whereas the present excellent 
English translation shows that the original 
Arabio text is vastly superior to what could 
be supposed from the German version. Cer- 
tainly there are many misunderstandings, trite 
explanations, pleonasma, and repetitions in the 
work and Volkmann’s expression ' garrula 
loquacitas ' ia not wholly unjustified, but con- 
sidering the conditions and the times, and the 
many difficulties which beset any translator 
of Plotinus’ mystical texts the work is not 
without merit. 

G. Lewis’ translation is on the whole most 
admirable. He has given himself immense 
trouble in collating the different manusoripte 
and now for the first time we have a reliable 
translation of this difficult but extraordinarily 
important text. It is only a pity that we do 
not possess his Arabic text, especially as 
Badawi has been very careless in his indication 
of varianta. I may perhaps make two more 
general criticisms. First it seems to me that 
the translation would be easier and more 
pleasant to read if it had been somewhat less 
literal and if some of the pleonasms and 
tautologies had been omitted ; that is, if some 
of the exuberance proper to the Arabic had 
been avoided. Secondly, although quite rightly 
the words and sentences which render the 
Plotinus text are printed in italics, whereas 
the additions are printed in roman type, this 
has often been done in & most confusing way. 
I shall give only two examples : 

The famous words at the beginning of Ens. 
IV, B: Hodas éyewpónevos eis éuavróv عل‎ 
rot عمجمرفه‎ the literal translation of which 
would be ‘many a time awakening from my 
body into myself’ are rendered and printed 
in Lewis’ version (p. 225) as follows: ‘ Often 
have I been alone with my soul and have doffed 
my body and laid i aside and become as if 
I was naked substance without body’. Now 
I cannot understand why the word ‘alone’ 
has been printed in roman type, when without 
it the sentence would be meaningless. Besides 
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Barradi and Darjini mentioned by Dr. Hopkins 
as inaccessible (pp. xiii-xiv). The bibliography, 
incidentally, could have Been enriched by the 
addition of one or two titles which must have 
appeared well in time for inclusion. 

The usual list of misprints (the worst of 
which occur on p. 99, Il. 21-3, 25-6) could be 
made, but they are relatively unimportant. 

J. D. LATHAM 


Pauw Henry and  Haws-RupoLr 
Souwyzer (ed.): Plotins opera. Tom. 
I. Enneades ۲-۲۰ Plotiniana arabica 
ad codioum fidem anglice vertit Geoffrey 
Lewis. (Museum Lessianum, Series 
Philosophiea, xxxiv.) liv, 503 pp. 
Paris: Desclée de Brouwer et Cie. ; 
Bruxelles: L’Edition Universelle, 
§.A., 1959. Bel. fr. 450. 


The present volume contains besides the 
Greek texte of Plotinus! En"neade, books rv, 
v, and vi, 1-14, translations of those Arabio 
writings derived immediately from passages 
in these books. There are three of these 
writings: (1) the so-called ‘Theology of 
Aristotle’, translated by Geoffrey Lewis; 
(2) the Epistola de scientia divina translated 
by the same; (8) the Dicta sapientis graeci, 
translated by Franz Rosenthal, with additions 
translated by G. Lewis, to which are joined 
a few passages ascribed to the Sapiens graeous 
in Siystanr's Suan al-hikma and Sharastanr'g 
Kitab al-milal wan-nihal. All these writings 
seem to have the same source and in eight 
passages the same sentences are found in the 
* Theology ' and the Dicta. 

The most important of these writings is the 
so-called ‘Theology of Aristotle’. It was 
edited and translated by Fr. Dieterici im^ 
1882-3. Dieterici’s text was based on three 
imperfect manuscripte and his text and tranala- 
tion are very little satisfactory. Although he 
was aware that the book had a neoplatonio 
tendency, he had. not perceived that it derived 
immediately from passages in Plotinus. This 
was discovered by V. Rose in his recension in 
the Deutsche láteraturzestung, 1883, p. 845, 
where he had briefly indicated the parallel 
passages. Since then different manuscripts 
have been discovered and in 1955 ‘Abdurrah- 
min Badawi in his Aflütun ‘tnda’l-‘Arab 
published a new text (with the texts of the 
writings mentioned above). He had nine 
manuscripts at hia disposal; still he has made 
too little use of the oldest and best of all 
(Ayasofya 2457) and he fully merits the severe 
criticism by G. Lewis in Oriens, x, 2, 1957, ۰ 
The present translation by G. Lewis is based 
on his own text for the constitution of which 
he has used chiefly six manuscripts, but which, 
alas, has not yet been published. 
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read: ‘When ite (ic. the mind’s) activity 
directs iteelf to the thing it wants to know, it 
becomes as it were te matter ’. 

On the same page we read: ‘As for the soul, 
she changes when she wishes to know tho 
things, for she casts her gare on the things 
with her deviating motion (bi-harakatihà al- 
méilati)’. Instead of ‘with her deviating 
motion’ read ‘through her motion which 
tends towards them’. The second part of 
the sentence is a paraphrase of the Greek 
mpooxwpety eiow, ‘since فطع‎ penetrates into 
the inside of things’ (perhaps the translator 
read mpoovevew instead of mpocywpetv, ° since 
she inclines towards the inside of things ’), 

Finally, we find on p. 220: ' Empedocles 
agrees with him on that except that he calls 
the body “ rust” and by “ rust” Empedocles 
simply means this world in its entirely’. This 
indeed is a very strange conception and 
Volkmann mentioned this passus to show up 
the 'ineptise' of the Arabic translation. 
However, although the most common meaning 
of the word sada’ in the Arabic text is ' rust’, 
it has here, I believe, the more general meaning 
of ° coating, covering’ (gad is used as the 
coating or veil on the heart of the mystic and 
is synonymous with rain, rina is a Qur'anio 
word, Qur. xxxn, 14), The Greek text has 
dyrpov ‘cavern’, and I think that the 
translator read éAvrpov instead of the correct 
dvrpov. Now éduvrpovy which has the general 
meaning of ‘covermg’ is used in Plato’s 
Republic, 588e, for the body as being the 
covering or the hulk or the shell of the soul. 

Dr. Lewis's translation on the whole is, as 
I said, most admirable. But in the short 
introduction which has been written by 
someone, whomever it be, well versed in 
Aristotle’s system, and which bears but httlo 
connexion with the rest, Dr. Lewis has been 
less happy, and as this introduction presents 
a certain interest I will criticize it somewhat 
more in detail and make some comment. 

The introduction begins with a paragraph of 
one long and involved sentence which would 
be more readable if it were cut up into different 
parta, The next paragraph begins with this 
rather curious sentence: ‘The philosopher 
said: First desired last attained and first 
attained last desired '. Now by ‘ the philoso- 
pher’, or ‘the sage’, al-hakim, as often in 
Arabio philosophical texte, the philosopher par 
excellence, Aristotle, is meant, and it is indeed 
a most astonishing fact that in a text which 
purports to be written by Aristotle himself, he 
is quoted in this way. The quotation refers 
to De an. 483 a 15-16 and what it means can 
be seen from Met. 1032 b 6-26 and EM. Nic. 
1112 b 11-20, that is: we have first an end 
in view, then we consider by what means wo 
can attain it and how this means can be 
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in the Arabio expression khalatiu bi-nafsi, nafs 
does not mean ‘soul’, but expresses the 
reflexive pronoun and the correot translation 
of the expression is ‘I withdraw by myself’. 
And since the words ‘laid aside’ are only a 
pleonasm I would translate and print this 
sentence as follows: ‘ Many a time, discarding 
my body, I withdraw into myself and become 
as it were a mere incorporeal substance '. 

On the same page we find: ‘ Wonderful it 
is too how I have seen my soul filled with light, 
while she was still in my body like her appear- 
ance, not leaving it’. The English translation 
is correot (I would, however, replace ‘ while’ 
by ‘although ’), although I must admit that 
I do not know what ‘like her appearance’ 
means here. But in the Greek text there is 
no mention of ‘filled with light’ and the 
words ‘like her appearance’ seem to refer to 
the Greek olor fom. The translator into 
Arabio or into Syriac (for it seems probable 
that the translation into Arabic was made 
through the medium of ه‎ Syriac version) 
has evidently misunderstood this passage, ۵ 
literal translation of which would be ‘ how 
could the soul come inside my body, being 
such as she appeared by herself, even when 
she is in a body ?’. 

It is to be understood that in Dr. Lewis’ 
translation of a text presenting such difficul- 
ties there are here and there some minor 
misunderstandings and mistranslations. I will 
mention here a few. We read (p. 231): ‘ The 
first Creator is absolute good and good cleaves 
to nothing save itself’. This should be: ‘ The 
first Creator is the absolute Good (al-khair), 
and the Good befits only itself (ie. is only 
there for its own sake)’, This is the neo- 
platonio theory of the autarky of the summum 
bonum, God. 

On the same page we read: ‘And this 
world holds fast only to that life and those 
souls which come from above into this world '. 
Instead of ‘holds fast to’ read ‘persista 
through ' (yaiamassaku). 

In the difficult text at the beginning of Enn. 
rv, 4.2, it is said in substance that when the 
mind of a man contemplates exterior things, 
it offers itself as matter to these things and 
takes their forma, but is then only potentially 
itself (because matter is the potential); only 
when it contemplates its own self, is it actually 
itself. Now we find in the English translation 
(p. 67) this sentence which is meaningless: 
* And its activity comes to the thing tt desires to 
know, so that it becomes as si were its own 
substance’. Dr. Lewis has erroneously trans- 
lated hayil, ‘matter’, by ‘substance’, he 
has evidently corrected Badawis punctuation, 
but I do not know exactly Dr. Lewis’ reading, 
aince Badawi does not indicate a variant. 
However, to make sense the translation should 
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He translates huwiyya by ‘identity ', whereas 
it moans here ' being’ or ‘ existenoe ' (it is a 
common translation of rò óv, see e.g. Bouyges’ 
edition of Aristotle’s Metaphysics especially 
Mei. v, T) ; and hiya, a translation of سووهم قير‎ 
a more common translation is shagl, by 
‘shape’. But pdpdy is often used by Aristotle 
as synonymous with elos and it has here the 
meaning of ‘form’, in the Aristotelean sense 
of the word, not ‘ shape’ (shape does not define 
the intelligible). The sentence ‘He 18 the 
immediate cause of the identity and form of 
a thing; and the cause of the identity of the 
soul and the form of the things through the 
medium of the intellect ’ should read, ‘ He is 
the immediate cause of the existence of the 
Intelleot (ie. the supramundane Intellect ; 
read al-'agl) and :t& form and the cause of the 
existenoe of the Soul and the forms of things 
through the medium of the Intellect ", Instead 
of ‘ When the First Cause created the identity 
of the things, It did not leave them, in their 
dependence on a substratum without defini- 
tion. 16 defines and comprises that definition ’, 
I would translate, ‘When the First Cause 
created the being of things, it did not leave 
them attributed to the indefinite (this refers 
to ro 8 dy ĉe? otx é& doplarw olov 
Gempetofa:—the emendation alwpeiofa: in the 
Greek text seems to me fanciful), but it defined 
and delimited them (read with Badawi bi-Àa) '. 
In the next line ‘a thing produced by action’ 
should read ‘ the intelligible’ (read al-ma'‘gdl, 
rÒ vonrdy, instead of ail-maf tl). 

It seems to me, too, that the style of the 
translation might be improved here and there. 
We find, e.g. p. 275 : ' The first action product, 
1e. the intelleot, emanated from the high- 
degree potency of tho stationariness of the 
Agent’. I would mmply translate: ‘ The first 
effect—ie. the Intellect—emanated from the 
intense force of the Agent’s immobility ’. 

To end, I want to stress the great importance 
of this on the whole admirable production, the 
study of which is a necessity for anyone who 
wants fully to understand the development of 
Muslim philosophy and especially the system 
of Avicenna and his school. 


SIMON VAN DEN BERGH 


Con L. Sur: The embassy of 
Sir William White at Constantinople, 
1886-1891, (Oxford Historical Series. 
British Series.) xii, 183 pp. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1957. 25s. 
The theme of this book مد‎ British diplomacy 

in the Middle East; the period is that in 

which, while British interesta in the area 
were becoming more extensive and more com- 
plex, British influence at what was then 
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secured until we come to the first link in the 
chain of causes which is the last in the order 
of discovery. I would , translate the next 
sentence as follows: ‘The science (Le. 
theology) at which we have now finally 
arrived and which is contained in this book 
of ours 18 our ultimate object and aim in all 
the subjects previously treated by us’. In the 
next sentence the Platonic-Aristotelean-neo- 
platonic theory of love (shaug) aa the ever- 
lasting force of all things that seek perfection 
{read kimilina instead of kûna) and as a 
constant cause (read taba instead of aniya) 
is mentioned. In the next paragraph the 
eternal primary causes should be given as 
matter, form, efficient and final cause; ‘it is 
necessary ' should read ‘it was necessary’, 
and ‘the active words in them’ should read 
‘the active powers (kalsmai) in them’ (Adyos 
the stoic-neoplatonic term is given here instead 
of the Aristotelean term quwwit, vaes). 
In the next paragraph the words ‘we have 
arranged these causes in the divine intellectual 
arrangement, after the exposition of the soul 
and of nature and ite action’ (read ‘ their 
action’ fi‘lshima) refer to Aristotle, Meta- 
physics بت‎ 2, where the order given 18: matter, 
efficient cause, final cause, and formal cause. 
The next sentence refers also to Metaphysica 11, 
2. The sentence, p. 487, 1. 1, refers to Met. rr, 2, 
904 b 15-17; read instead of ‘to cut’, L 8, 
“to delimit’ (gate‘a can mean ‘stop, arrest, 
delimit’). At the beginning of the next 
sentence read instead of ‘ Research into’ 
‘The Book about’ (read al-mimar in con- 
formity with most manusoripte; the book 
referred to is, I think, the third Book of 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics}. Instead of ‘ ex- 
perience and skill in the scientific disciplines 
are incumbent’ I translate ‘ proficiency in 
mathematics is incumbent’ (read bir-riyádai 
instead of bi-riyadat al-‘ultim; for this part 
of the sentence compare Aristotle, Phys. 1, 2). 
The next sentence is not quite correct either. 
Further on (line 6 from below) instead of ‘ the 
nature that moves about under the sphere of 
the moon’ I translate ‘the nature that has 
been given a place . . .' (munéagila) and 
instead of 'the discovery ' (last line below) 
I translate ‘ the understanding ' (read t##had— 
see Lane, Arab.-Engl. lexicon, s.v.—instead of 
dd). 

F. Rosenthal’s translation of the Dicta 
sapientis graeci is very excellent too. But the 
passage in small roman type (although it is 
really a paraphrase of Enn. v, 1, 21-5) at the 
top of p. 281, needs some correction. Professor 
Rosenthal translates ‘dla tamma by ‘final 
cause’ (an Aristotelean concept) which it can 
mean; here, however, it means ' perfeot (or 
absolute) cause’, as can be seen from the 
Greek éf atro) 94 rdvra to which it refers. 
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laziness, slackness, and love of ease, and 
exclaimed: ‘ Alas, where 1s White, where is 
Currie ?' 5 

B. LEWIS 


Hassan SAAB: The Arab federalists of 


the Ottoman Empire. xiii, 322 pp. 
Amsterdam: Djambatan, [1958]. 
Guilders 21.50. 


Deepite the immense output of books, 
theses, pamphlets, and articles on Arab 
nationalism, the intellectual and ideological 
development of the movement, notably in its 
earlier phases, has received remarkably little 
attention from scholars. The first extensive 
exposition was that of the late George 
Antonius, whose Arab awakensng, first pub- 
lished in 1938, at once became and has since 
remained the olassical statement of the subject. 
Though written as a work of advocacy rather 
than of scholarship, ıt rested on a basis of solid 
research, and in addition contained much new 
information, obtained first-hand from personal 
sources. All this gave the book a meat and 
lasting value to historians—though perhaps as 
a document more than as a study. There still 
remained a need for further studies, which 
would correct and amplify Antonius’s pioneer 
work, and which, m particular, would 
straighten his somewhat distorted perspective 
by fitting the Syro-Lebanese activities that 
he describes in their proper place, in the larger 
framework of the Ottoman Middle Hast— 
together with the Young Ottomans and their 
successors the Young Turks, the Turkish- 
educated Arab intellectuals of Syria and Iraq 
in the Hamidian and post-Hamidian periods, 
and the Islamic and nationalist movements in 
Egypt. Some work had been done on these 
lines, notably the studies of Professor Richard 
Hartmann (‘Arabische politische Gesell- 
schaften ...’, BASI, 1944, 489-67; Islam 
und Nationalismus, Berlin, 1948, eto.) but 
much was stall needed for the elucidation of 
this vital and somewhat mishandled chapter 
of modern Arab history. 

It is therefore with all the greater disappoint- 
ment that we find that Dr. Saab’s volume, 
despite ita interesting title and attractive 
appearance, does not really take us very much 
forward. Of the seven chapters and 300-odd 
pages of the book, only one chapter, of about 
70 pages, deals with the subject named in the 
title. The remainder consists of a series of 
general surveys of Arab and Islamic history 
and institutions from pre-Islamic times on- 
wards, of Ottoman society and government, 
of Wahhabism in Arabia and Muhammad Ali 
in Egypt. They are based in the main on 
secondary sources, which are liberally and 
lengthily quoted. These chapters may perhaps 
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still the most important political centre— 
Constantmople—was declining. Working in 
the main from private and official papers, 
Dr. Smith has produced a sound and careful 
historical monograph on the policies and 
activities of Sir William White, for which 
historians of the Eastern Question will be 
grateful. A reviewer in an orientalist periodical 
may perhaps be permitted to raise another 
point. Dr. Smith respecta the convention of 
the Eastern Question, that the Turks were 
passive spectators of the struggle for the 
Ottoman Empire, and that there are no 
Turkish sources for its history. There are six 
Turkish names in Dr. Smith's index—one 
Sultan, two Grand Vezirs, two ambassadors, 
and a brigand—and none in his bibliography. 
Kamil Pasha, who was Grand Verir from 1885 
to 1891, is mentioned only at the moment of 
his resignation; his predecessor and rival 
Sad Pasha is not mentioned at all. Yet the 
convention has surely begun to wear rather 
thin. At one time it could perhaps be justified 
by the paucity of Turkish souroes and the 
difficulty of the Turkish language. But the 
Ottoman diplomatic dooumente of this period 
are mainly in French, and are now accessible 
to researchers in the Turkish Foreign Ministry 
Archives ; other Turkish sources have become 
available, ın print, in increasing numbers, and 
even the difficulties of the Turkish language 
have began to cede to improved methods of 
assault. After the ending of the Hamidian 
régime in 1908 & number of Ottoman ministers 
and dignitaries published their memoirs, 
notably Sa‘id Pasha ( KAûitirat, 3 vols., Istan- 
bul, 1328-9; analysed by K. Süssheim in 
Orientalistische Studien Fritz Hommel, 11, 296 
312) and Kamil Pasha (Khütirüt, Istanbul, 
1329). Both were followed by mutually 
recriminatory supplements. These and other 
memoirs of the time, though usually apologetic 
and polemic in character, contain many doou- 
ments, So too do the works of more recent 
Turkish historians, as for example Mahmud 
Kemal Inal's biographies of the Grand Veszirs 
(Osmani; devrinde son sadriazamlar, Istanbul, 
1940 ff.) and Hilmi Kamil Bayur’s biography 
of his grandfather Kamil Pasha, based on 
family papers (Sadrazam Kamil Pasa, Ankara, 
1954). 


Dr. Smith depicts his hero as an able and 
active diplomatist. Perhaps the final comment 
on his diplomacy came many years later from 
the Grand Vezir Kamil Pasha himself. 
According to the memoirs of Ali Fuad Turk- 
geldi (Gérup  wihklerim, second edition, 
Ankara, 1951, 75), at the beginning of 1913, 
Kamil Pasha, ‘long well-known as & partisan 
of the English ', waited in vain for effective 
British support; in his despair, he complained 
bitterly of Lowther, whom he accused of 
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143.) [v], 124 pp., 21 plates, map. 
New York: American Numismatic 
Society, 1959. $5. 


This latest publication by the distinguished 
Chief Curator of the American Numismatic 
Society of New York هد‎ concerned with the 
coins, over 1,100 in number, and belonging to 
a variety of dynasties and types, which were 
unearthed over 20 years ago by E. F. Schmidt 
during excavations carried out at several sites 
in the region of Persepolis in Iran. The 
majority of the specimens here desoribed were 
dug up at Igtakhr, some six kilometres to the 
north-north-east of Persepolis itself, and a 
smaler number in limited excavations at 
Naqsh-i Rustam. In addition to some Greek 
coins discovered in the foundation deposits and 
elsewhere on the terrace, and already pub- 
lished by Dr. Schmidt, 19 miscellaneous pieces 
were found within or close to the royal 
buildings at Persepolis, and these also feature 
in the present catalogue. The coins from the 
1935. and 1936 seasons’ digs were originally 
studied by Dr. Miles himself on the spot at 
Persepolis, 

The principal groups of coinage repre- 
sented in these finds belong to the Sasanian, 
Arab-Sasanian, Umayyad (post-reform), and 
‘Abbasid categories. There are several com- 
pletely new varieties, even hitherto unsus- 
pected types. The Arab-Sasanian material, 
as Dr. Miles truly remarks, ‘is of remarkable 
interest and adds much to our knowledge of 
the transitional period between the Arab 
conquest of Iran and the adoption of a 
standardized purely Arab coinage at the very 
end of the 7th century’. In fact, Dr. Miles’ 
monograph is an essential adjunct to the 
standard work by Dr. John Walker on the 
Arab-Sasanian coinage, published by the 
Trustees of the British Museum in 1941. 

Among the new varieties are some bronze 
coins struck at Igtakhr, evidently by al- 
Muhallab b. abi-Sufrah, c. 75-8/694-7; the 
bust on the obverse bears a close resemblance 
to the head of the sword-girt caliph on Arab- 
Byzantine coins, while the effigy on the reverse 
derives from the bust with flaming nimbus 
shown on certain coins of the Sasanian king 
Khusrau IL Another new bronze coin, 
attributed to ‘Abd al-Rahmin b. Muhammad 
b. al-Ash‘ath, c. 80-5/699-~-704, couples a bust 
like that of Khusrau ۲۲ on the obverse with a 
reverse depicting the caliph erect, his hands 
upraised in prayer—a motif of Byzantine 
inspiration. Another group of hitherto un- 
published bronze ooins, Nos. 155-9 from 
Istakhr, represent a local dfe-engraver’s 
attempt to produce a ooin-portrait of the 
Caliph al-Walid I. 

A fals dated 130/747-8 from the Shiraz 
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have a certain interest as an example of how 
one modern writer views and presents the 
past; they bring, however, little else that 8 
new, and are of doubtful relevance to the 
subject. 

What is more serious is that even in his 
account of the Arab societies and their ideas 
Dr. Saab has followed the same method, 
relying heavily on & small number of secondary 
sources—-not always up to date—and quoting 
from them extensively. His main source is 
Antonius, with some additions from Ahmad 
Amin, Amin Sa‘id, and the Turkish Fourth 
Army report on the Syrian queetion. For the 
background of the Ottoman constitutional, 
liberal, pan-Islamist, and nationalist move- 
ments he seems to have relied on & book by 
Halide Edib and the memoirs of Jemal Pasha, 
with the result that the complexities of the 
Young Turk movements, the quarrels between 
unionists and federalista, the role and ideas of 
Prince Sabüh al-Din, all of them very relevant 
to the history of the Arab societies, roceive 
little or no attention. Even the ideas of the 
Arab nationalists and federalists are cited from 
a few modern secondary works, rather than 
from their own writings. Kawakibi, for 
example, is quoted from general works by 
Ahmad Amin (1948), by Antonius (1938), and, 
in French, from Anis Saghir (1932). No 
reference is made to recent studies on Kawü&kibi 
by Tapiero, Sylvia Haim, Khalafalah, and 
Samî Dahan, or, worst of all, to Kawükibi's 
own published writings. Other Arab sources 
fare no better; the bibliography, which 
includes works by Machiavelli, Gibbon, Hegel, 
Gilson, Cassirer, and Ibn Higham, as well as 
many others whose contribution to the under- 
standing of the Arab federalists in the Ottoman 
Empire may be somewhat indirect, contains 
none by such key Arab writers as Tahtüwi, 
Khayr al-Din al-Tünisi, and Rashid Rida. The 
rich storehouses of information preserved in 
the files of Al-Man4r and other journals of 
the time have hardly been touched, while the 
work of such European scholars as Martin 
Hartmann, Richard Hartmann, Snouck Hur- 
gronje, Laoust, Cataluocio, and Rossi have 
been completely disregarded. Finally a word 
of complaint must be uttered against the 
chaotic transcription of Arabic, aggravated by 
careless proof-reading, which has turned Umm 
al-Kura into Umma al-Kura (p. 244) and trans- 
formed even the Ka‘ba into the Kasba (vii). 
In general, the number of misprints probably 
establishes a European academic record. 

B. 8 


Gzonax C. Murs: FEzcavation coins 
from the Persepolis region. (Numis- 
matic Notes and Monographs, No. 
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apparently abrupt transitions of Bk. rr, and 
tentatively interpreting the ‘suite de péri- 
copes’ which makes up Bk. rv as a kind of 
table of contente for & longer work. He 
expounds lucidly the spologetic character of 
much of Ádurfarnbag's writing, direoted now 
to the unbeliever, now to the waverer; and 
interprets the early part of Bk. v as propaganda 
addressed to an Iranian prince, interesting for 
ite appeal to national pride and tradition, 
though poor doctrinally. 

These early books were, 15 seems, edited by 
the author of the latter part of the compila- 
tion, Adurbad 1 Emédin, whose own writings 
were directed rather to preserving doctrine and 
tradition for the faithful. M. de Menasce 
identafies him with a high priest of Pars of 
that name who flourished c. A.D. 955. In this 
he agrees with Modi and with the late J. C. 
Tavadia. The author of the Dénkard has also 
been identified, however, with an earlier high 
priest of the same name, whose son died in 
936, and who should therefore himself have 
flourished at about the turn of the century. 
In the reviewer's opinion this identification 
is to be preferred, the overriding consideration 
being surely that of date; for it seems highly 
improbable that & work of this scope, written 
in pure Middle Persian, should have been 
composed as late as the mid-tenth century. 
The earlier date makes the Dénkard roughly 
contemporary with the main redaction of the 
Bundahiin, and thus one of the products of 
a rich literary epoch in Pars. 

In the second section of his book, entitled 
‘La sagesse morale’, M. de Menasce draws 
on Dk. vt and the andarz collections in Dk. 7 
to compile lists of antithetical terms for 
virtues and vices, some of which he seeks, 
through context and comparison, to define 
with a new precision. Drawing also on the 
summary of the Bartí Nask in Dk. vm, he 
secks to establish a tenuous connexion between 
Zoroastrian and Anstotelian ethics, in so far 
as both advocate the mean: ° Nous serions... 
enclins à penser que le résumé du Baris Nask 
nous instruit sur un état de doctrine ancien, 
déjà peut-être décadent, qui a dû s'inspirer de 
l'éthique greoque, connue en Iran déa l'époque 
des successeurs d’ Alexandre . . .' (54). In the 
reviewer's opinion, this interpretation is not 
only unnecessary, but leads to a distorted view 
of Iranian literary development. The ancestor 
of the Zoroastrian andarz 18 surely the tradi- 
tional gnome; and gnomio literature is 
universally characterized by prudence. Advice 
on how to survive and prosper in this world 
naturally consists largely of counsels of 
moderation. Any similarity between such 
traditional wisdom and the Aristotelian 
advocacy of the mean appears to the reviewer 
fortuitous. As M. de Menasce indicates, there 
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mint, No. 103 from Istakhr, is the earliest 
known coin from that oity. Uncommon 
interest attaches to the fact that the mmt- 
name of Shirüz is actually insoribed on this 
coin, ag it is also on some others of a.m. 192 
also discovered at Istakhr; later on, the 
Bhirüz mint’s productions were stamped with 
the name of the province of Fars. In addition, 
Dr. Miles’ observations on such little-known 
mint towns as Ardashir-Khurrah, Tawwaj, 
and Kiirat al-Mahdiysh min Fars afford 
valuable information on the histcrical topo- 
graphy of the region. 

Dr. Miles’ latest work is an cutetanding 
contribution to the numismatio and epigraphic 
history of southern Persia in the Sasanian and 
early Islamic periods. It is furnished with a 
bibliography, indexes, an inventory of field 
catalogue numbers, and plates of the high 
quality associated with this series, In view 
of the rich harvest of new material here com- 
munionted, one may well wonder, with the 
author, ‘how much more interesting and 
valuable numismatic material of local origin 
may lie beneath the ground on the mtes of 
many other abandoned and unexcavated 
Sasanian and early Arab towns in Iran’. 


D. M. LANG 


JEAN-PIERRE DE MENASCR: Une ency- 
clopédie mazdéenne : le Dénkart. Quatre 
conférences données à lUntversité de 

Paris sous les auspices de la fondation 

Ratanbat Katrak. (Bibliothèque de 

l’École des Hautes Etudes. Section 

des Sciences Religieuses, Vol. LXIX.) 

[iv], 117 pp. Paris: Presses Uni- 

versitaires de France, 1958. Fr. 800. 


Few scholars have had the endurance or 
devotion necessary for a systematic etudy of the 
Dénkard, and this primary source for Zoro- 
astrianigm remains as a whole only saperfioially 
explored. Professor de Menasoe's book, long- 
awaited, is assured therefore of a warm 
welcome. It is based on four lectures given in 
Paris in 1946, under the auspices of the 
Ratanbai Katrak Foundation; and falls 
accordingly into four sections. The first 
three cover, broadly, the three natural 
divisions of the Dénkard (Bks. I-V, vi, and 
ViI-1x) ; the last is concerned with its special 
problems of style and language. The first 
three books, ° les moins accessibles et, partant, 
les moins exploités ’, attributed to Adurfarnbag 
I Farroxzüdàn (high priest of Pars c. A.D. 830), 
are apparently summaries of, or extracts from, 
bis works. In analysing them, M. de Menasce 
has sought, with patient ingenuity, to estab- 
lish some ordered sequence, tracing links in the 
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of place in the ‘ archaic’ system of transorip: 
tion which M. de Menasce uses. 

Despite such flaws, the student of Pahlavi, 
and of Iraman traditions, owes M. de Menasce 
much gratitude. His book 18 a valuable guide 
to this, the most diffloult of Zoroaatriau 
texts; and it is greatly to be hoped that 
health and other considerations will allow him 
to continue work upon the Dénkard from the 
vantage-point which he has gained, since his 
double disciplines as theologian and Pahlavi 
scholar equip him so admirably for its inter- 
pretation. 

MARY 8 


T.  LrgxwriSALO: Juraksamojedisches 
Worterbuoh. (Lexica Societatis Fenno- 
Ugricae, xm.) cix, 601 pp. Helsinki : 
Suomalais-Ugrilainen Seura, 1956. 
Fmk. 3000. 


In the years preceding the first World War 
Mr. Lehtisalo travelled extensively in Western 
Siberia and in the northern parts of European 
Russia. He spent three years there, living 
with Samoyedes, and studying their language ; 
during the 40 years or so that have elapsed 
since his return to a world more civilized if 
not more amiable, he has not ceased to draw 
on the immense specialized knowledge then 
acquired. We owe to him a few—all too fow—- 
very good publications on Samoyede lin- 
guistica, ethnography, mythology; but one 
was beginning to despair of ever seeing 
published a dictionary or grammar of these 
little-known dialects. With the appearance 
of the work under review, our wish has at last 
been partially fulfilled. There can be no 
doubt whatsoever: we have here the best 
Samoyede dictionary ever produced for 
gcholarly purposes. 

The language described is called to-day 
Neneo and 18 being developed into a literary 
language. This dictionary has, thus, the 
added advantage of representing a stage now 
passed in its evolution. The lexical material 
here presented will never diminish in value. 
The presentation is immensely painstaking : 
the definitions are detailed, the variants— 
according to different informants—carefully 
noted. Only the transcription can be BS 
to, laden as it is with cumbersome, and, in 
my view, meaningless diacritics. I very much 
doubt whether anyone oan actually read. and 
pronounce correctly words like pifso tarif. 
It must, however, in all fairness be said, that 
as this transcription had been adopted by 
Mr. Lehtisalo for the publication of his Yurak 
texte, there was a strong case for sticking 
to 26 in the dictionary. As with almost all the 
° Lexica Societatis Fenno-Ugricae ’, this volume 
also has a German index. 
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is no clear evidence for the influence of Greek 
ethics in Iran before the Islamio period.! 

The third seotion, ' Exégése et tradition ’, is 
concerned with Bks. vo-rx, and also with 
general questions of transmission of the 
soriptures, the written and oral traditions, eto. 
These matters have received much considera- 
tion in the last decades, notably from H. W. 
Bailey. M. de Menasce treats them oon- 
servatively, offering (a matter for gratitude) 
no startling new theories, but making shrewd 
comments and observations. His comments 
on the last three books themselves are full of 
interest, but inevitably are directed often to 
the amount of work on them still waiting to 
be done. 

‘In his fourth seotion, ‘L'instrument lin- 
guistique’, M. de Menasce treats briefly 
certain developments towards exactitude in 
terminology, and & number of new formations 
° d'une précision dont l'envers est une inévit- 
able lourdeur' (76). The purity of the lan- 
guage, i.e. the exclusion of Arabic loan-words, 
he attributes, not to chauvinism, but to the 
strength of the theological tradition, in which 
MP words were associated with, and evoked, 
the Avestan words they translated. ‘Le 
vocabulaire mazdéen est riche en résonances’ 
(77). 

Finally there is an appendix conmsting of & 
table of contents for Bk. ru, with a transorip- 
tion and translation of its 420 chapter- 
headings, and a concordance of page-numbers 
for the editions of Sanjana and Madan. 

Scattered through the book, and one of ita 
most welcome features, are short passages of 
transcription and translation from the Dénkard. 
It is noticeable that M. de Menasce 18 more 
faithful to the original in his renderings than 
Professor Zaehner, refraining from stylistic 
elegances and holding more closely to the 
Pahlavi syntax and vocabulary. It is to these 
two scholars that the study of the text owes 
most in recent years. 

When gratitude is one'a predominant feeling, 
it is sad to have to note that this book قد‎ 
considerably marred by carelessness. ^ Minor 
mistakes appear in the body of the work, in 
references, and above all in the transcriptions 
of Pahlavi Omissions of length-mgna are 
frequent (on p. 73 there appears, for instance, 
the list Gfuritan, afurtak, afuritarih, and 
afuritak), and s and 4 are several times oon- 
fused. Some of the transcriptions (such as 
pasarv, viravifn, vatar, kdmastan, piiardiyih) 
cannot be justified, and others (such as 
pasand, -numáy) could only be defended as 
Jate forms, and as such appear singularly out 


i The reviewer has discussed this matter in 
more detail in an article on Pahlavi literature 
to appear shortly in Handbuch der Orientalistik 
(ed. B. Spuler), rv, 2 
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some inserted additions and handwrıtten 
corrections. But the reproduction is not 
always clear. In many cases it is difficult, even 
with some previous knowledge of Wakhi, to 
decipher the text. 

After a valuable introduction, dealing with 
the habitat and number of Wakhis, informanta, 
.تاه‎ L. gives a detailed account of Wakhi 
phonetics. As always, L. most conscientiously 
renders the exact acoustic impression made 
upon him by each sound, without any attempt 
to smooth over differences in perception. 
Anyone who has tried to record Wkh. sounds 
will appreciate this complete and trustworthy 
honesty. 

It seems especially difficult to establish the 
phonemio system of vowels, and local, in- 
dividual, and positional variants abound.’ ‘The 
variability of consonants is not 80 great, at 
any rate not with natave speakers of Wkh. But 
some of the sibilante are not always easy to 
distinguish. Klimchitekry, Sokolova, and 
Morgenstierne all agree with Shaw in distin- 
guishing 3, 4, Z, z,* and in practically all cages 
it is possible to identify L.’s notations with 
one of these phonemes, e.g. his zë with z. 

L.'s treatment of Wkh. morphology and 
syntax is ful and amply illustrated by 
examples. It benefits throughout by hus 
intimate knowledge of the neighbouring lan- 
guages, Shina, Burushaski, and Khowar. 8 
impossible here to enter into a discussion of 
details. Let mo only mention that it may be 
preferable to consider his ‘Trans. Nom. ’, 
* ,ممق‎ and ‘ Attrib. Gen.’ (§ 73), all ending 
in -e, as one case (‘Oblique’). The paradigms 
of the various demonstratives do not, in all 
cases, seem quite satusfactory. Thus, the Abi. 
of yet ‘that’ is probably not atsemen (8 88), 
but, with Klim., tsst(en).? 

The texts are more extensive, and dealing 
as they do with Wakhi life in Hunza, of 
greater intrinmo interest than the translations 
or adaptations of Prs. stories so far published. 

The archaic character of many Wkh. forms 
is well known. To mention only one example 
أعق‎ gave > *dita, as against data in other 
Ir. languages. In some cases Wkh. words 
survive only as loan-words in neighbouring 

. Thus Khowar law'ar ‘ veranda in 
which cattle are kept’, must go back to an 
early, lost Wkh. ۳۳۵۵۵۲ < *frawa-ra, of. 
Yaghn. farwér, ete. Bur. lagpis, laspi-k, 
Shina laspi'k ‘ handkerchief’ < Wkh. *éast- 
pik, cf. Pra. dast-pa-k. Bur., Werch. u(-)rk 
‘wolf’ may, as suggested by L., have been 


1 According to Sokolova the vowel phonemes 
are: 4, $, u, a, 9, 0, to which must be added e, 
at any rate in loan-words. 

3 For the phonetic distinction between 4 and 
#, of. Sokolova, p. 222. 

3 J write, with L., ts for the dental affricate. 
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This review would be sadly incomplete 
without a word about the introduction, which 
gives a delightful &coount of tha author's 
wanderings among the Samoyedee. In a rather 
factual style, these pages give an enchanting 
picture of Samoyede life of that period, with 
Chekhovian glimpses into the provincial life 
of Tsarist Russia. Personal reminiscences, 
related with the author's tongue in his cheek, 
intermingle with fascinating ethnographical 
descriptions and straightforward travel- 
accounts. One cannot but admire this stalwart 
Finn, who has accomplished at least two 
remarkable fente: that of coming home alive 
from his journeys, and that of compiling 
the material for this exoellent work. 

Dp. SINOR, 


D. L. R. LORIMER: The Wakhs lan- 


guage. 2 vols. [Mimeographed.] Lon- 
don: School of Oriental and African 


Studies, 1958. £6 6s., $20. 


Wakhi, the homeland of which is the upper- 
most part of the Oxus valley, is at any 
rate for the linguistic scholar, one of the most 
fascinating of modern Iranian dialects. Since 
the first admirable acoount of 1t was given by 
R. B. Shaw in 1876, scholars representing half 
a dozen European nations have contributed 
to the study of this language." But none of 
these descriptions is in any way exhaustive, 
or has given more than a limited part of the 
vocabulary. 

Colonel Lorimer, who has rendered such 
outstanding services to the linguistic explora- 
tion of north-west India and Iran, has now 
again earned our gratitude by publishing the 
extensive Wakhi material collected by him 
in Hunza and Yarkhun (1935 and 1921). 
Although he does not pretend to give a 
complete account of the language, his des- 
cription contains & great amounz; of new 
material and is considerably richer than that 
of any of his predecessors. This applies to the 
grammar as well as to the vocabulary 
(820 pp.) and texte (7 stories and 238 single 
sentences). ۱ 

The Iranist must be grateful to the School of 
Oriental and African Studies for having made 
available to the scholar this result of great 
labour and. devotion—the book can hardly be 
expected to become a best-seller. But our 
gratitude is mixed with some regret that ıt 
has not been possible to present the material 
in & more agreeable and readable form. The 
author’s typescript has been reproduced, with 

1 The most recent, and therefore not included 
in Colonel Lorimer's list of references, is 
V. S. Sokolova’s account of Wakhi phonetics, 
with specimen texte, in Oderkt po fonetike 
iranskir jazykov, x, 1953, pp. 209-20 (3 pp. 
palatograms). 
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kow'at ‘young of a donkey’. Geiger’s com- 
parson with Av. kaĝwa' ° she-ass’, pre- 
supposes metathesis from *kaiuw > *kai/ 
Suwa. 

zaBo-rg ‘flour-mill’. On account of 8 Lw., 
either from some Ir. dialect, or through an 
earlier form of Khow. zora < 0 
< قاد‎ 

9 ‘dust’. Cf. Sar. sorm id.; Bogd. 
gwrm, eto. ‘earth, soil’ (v. Gershevitoh, 
Gramm. Man. Sogd., §§ 415, 482). Prob. 
related to Y azgh. zwarm- ' to strew, scatter ’. 

modin ° tweezers '. Cf. Yd. mu-i-csno, from Prs. 

meyit ‘a kind of small pea’. Poss. through 
“medy from some early Dard. form of Skt. 


mudga. 

nod ‘reed’. 
< nada. 

pwd ' foot" and pod ‘ track’ from respective 
*pa-da and *pada. Paê ‘ tendon, sinew’ 
prob. < *pada-, cf. Psht. pala, but the 
derivation of other Wkh. words in -a-3 is 
uncertain. With pod ‘ trap, snare’, of. Shgh. 
peb, Yd. peziko > ۰ 

pitwk ° flour’ < ۰ 

petmi-: pemet ' to measure grain ' (of. remi- : 
remet ‘to send’). Obviously from *pati- 
ma-. But then the derivation of pudmus- : 
potmoid (IIFL, x, yp. 585) ‘to imitate, 
mimic’, remains uncertain. 

resendz-: reseyn ‘to hang up’. ‘*Fra-sanj-, 
of. Prs. sanfi-dan, ‘to weigh’, eto. Also 
Engl. ‘to hang’ and related Germanic 
verbs, may go back to a root with initial 


Ir. *nada, not = Khow. no} 


palatal. 

skurf (IF L, u, p. 539) ‘rough’. Cf. Khot, 
skarba id. 

sisk' Eleagnus ۲. Poss. < *sitsk > *ei(n)dzik, 
Pra. sinfid ? 


isemik ‘sauce’. Cf. Pra. dam ‘food’, eto. 
Borr. into Bur. tsamik, Shina teami- ke 

tsusk ‘upon’. *Ha£a-wska-t. 

iswir spindle. Karly l-w. from LA ca-ttra. In its 
turn Khow. has borrowed tsatur (with ts-, 
not č- !) from an early Wkh. form. 

wan ‘mint’. Prob. for *vad-, of. Psht. 
welanai and numerous other, phonetically 
diverging Ir. words (e.g. Par. buyin, Pash. 
lw. wai) Also Bur. pfilal-, Shina 1 
have probably been borrowed from an 
lr. form *pilin > pidin, cf. also E. Turki 
pinnàá (v. Laufer, Sino-Iranica, p. 198). 

wul ‘rolling’. Note Ir. 1 also in Par. yel, and 
corresponding Sar. and Oss. forms, as well 
asin Pre. ya-i(i-dan). Cf. Skt. va-layati. 

yum] ‘flour’. The derivation proposed in 
HEL, x, p. 554, > *a-madt- is supported 
by Bur. dayui ‘raw’: dayo-ay ‘flour’. 
Cf. also Uigur um ‘flour’ (< Ir. ?), and 
Yaghn. ûm ‘dough’ (Andreev and 
PeSérev, Yagn. teksty, s.v). 
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borrowed from Ishk. But I know of no other 
loan-words from this language, and a more 
likely source is Wkh., where the word may have 
been lost owing to a secondary homophony 
with wurk ‘lamb’, and replaced by 4 
< *apid, borr. from an early form of Khow. 
apir. Note that yu و‎ ‘thief’ is used as a 
euphemism for ‘ wolf’ (note to text, 6, 19). 
Cf. the semantic (but not etymological !) 
parallel Norse vargr ‘robber’ > ' wolf’. 

I shall add some notes on a number of ۰ 
words, following L.'s transcription and the 
order of alphabet in his vocabulary : 


star ‘eaves’ > “a-stara, of. aster ‘lining of 
clothes’ < Pra. astar. Bur. lw. taisar is 
used in both meanings. 

indoxé ‘longing, yearning’. Very uncertain 
derivation from ‘*han-daga--, cf. Skt. 
samdahyate ' 18 distressed, grieved '. 

eto. ‘irrigation sluice’. *A--éva-na,‏ روکد( 
of. Yaghn. tspun ° water-channel running‏ 
down & slope from the place where water is‏ 
let out from a major into minor irrigation-‏ 
channels’; Khufl (Shghn. dial) wespünd‏ 
‘outgoing opening of irrigation-channel ' ;‏ 
Bar. (Bellew) waspóm ‘ aqueduct °. Cf. Wkh.‏ 
other Ir. dialects sp in pisi-n ‘patok’,‏ = $ 
Yd. paspo-n, eto., poss. Pre. pina > *pa-‏ 
hina < *pati-Ga-nyaka, with Persio dialect‏ 
ap (11). But umlaut of long a: would be‏ عد 0 
irregular.‏ 

bisper ‘kick’, of. Rosh. bispa-r, Orosh. ba’, 
> *api 

dindri-k ‘a climbing plant" > Khow. čondruk. 

éurg ‘ line, furrow, wrinkle ’. *Ca-raka, of. Av 
kar- ‘ to furrow ’. 

‘thorns fixed on the top of a wall’.‏ اع 
*Caita, v. Et. voc. Paht., B.V. colas.‏ 

da ‘with’ (comit. and instrum.). If for, or 
from 8a, cf. Psht. la > hada, Khorasm. 8a. 

daré * goat's hair thread’. *Darsa-ct-, cf. Sure 
* goat’s hair '. 

dest (1) ‘inside’ (xona d., pa xon d. ‘in the 
house °) ; (2) ° under, below ' (mi:zed. ' under 
the table’). (1) (also Klimoh. with d-) 
> *anlasta- ; (2), if with 5, < *a8asta-. 

Sun ° parched wheat or barley’. Prs. da-na, 
ote. 

&ui/Z- ‘to grind, to bray by hand’; 3ešen 
‘stone slab for grinding on’ (Khow. desu). 
Note the (incidental?) similarity with 
Waigali dus'ó- ‘ hand mill’. 

foros‘ muzzle, lip’. Prob. from Khow. fros, in 
ite turn from an Ir. dialect with retained 
fr-, of. Yd. fruse. 

gana ‘side, direction ' (postposition). > *Kana 
> *karana ? Cf. Waig. -kr9, -kdf id. ! 

ywrt ‘pounding stone’. Related to ytarê- ‘ to 
roll up ’, just as Ir. and Dard. *warta ‘ stone’ 
< wart. 

je-iray ‘ chestnut (horse) ۲۰ Pra. figar-rang. 
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found in my vocabulary {T'he Pashai language, 
i). In other cases it corrects, supplements, 
or corroborates information given there, 
Among the words given in his MS, which he 
has had to leave out in his book, are, e.g. ; 
donená S(hewa) ‘lamb’, of. M(orgenstierne) 
dugunó; mañaq- ‘bram’, of. M. mastrák ; 
tigesn Ch(ilas) ‘wind’ (M. ougén); waigand 
S (with retention of -Ad). 

Considering the impressionistio character of 
our rapid notations, they on the whole agree 
in a quite satisfactory manner. Thus my Auss 
Ch. ‘flea °, which I suspected to be mistaken 
for -€ (vide s.v. laguk), is supported by B. 
Auts, and my (8)lom A(reti) ‘village’, by B. 
lom Ka. (MS), with emphatic L. Some diver- 
gences, e.g. in the apperception of vowels, or 
in the distinguishing between g and ,م‎ and of 
cerebrals in general, will, I hope, be excused. 
As for the aspiration, rarely noted by B., it 
may have been weakened or lost in the speech 
of the younger generation (cf. B., p. 5). 

The vocabulary follows, very conveniently 
for easy reference, the arrangement in my 
book. The following notes contain some 
etymological suggestions and a few additions 
from B.'s 1 
bb: M. úddən ° fireplace ’. 

uddhana, with short a. 
44a: M. dél-barek, eto. ° lightning ’, of. làmbol- 


Note also Pali 


brak, ete. 

44b: domkali D ' necklace '. Cf. Nep. camkanu 
* to glitter '. 

65b: M. dapa D ‘hip’, but B. ' kidney (?)' 
(MB). 


66b: ga Ka. ° towards’. Cf. M. -ka, -ga W. 
68b: gani Ka. ' for the sake of '. Cf. M. gan/n- 


‘to reckon, count’. 


88a: bbi Ch. ‘gourd-shell calabash’. Pra. 
kabulf n. of several plants. 

94a: kójur Ch. ‘a kind of oak’. Cf. kandér 
Ka. id. ? 

101b: M. ka&kyolí Ch. ‘sheep’. I had mis- 


taken Psht. mega ' rat’ for mega f. ‘ sheep '. 
Cf. B. katikyóli ‘mouse’ (MS), prob. lit. 
‘biter, gnawer ', regular f noun of agency 
from kat- ' to bite’. 

122b: mundalek B ‘jar’. Cf. M. mundali 
L ‘lamp )““ bowl” ?)’. 

125b: mas- D ‘to rub in’. Cf. Waig. maga- 
‘to rub’; Kumaoni mdsna ‘to clean 
vessels’; Mar. masddné ‘to knead’ (Nep. 
B.v. maskinu), according to Turner (letter) 
< ۵۰ 

18la: noad ‘ otter’. MSS, not D. 

149a : patala D ‘ flat ’ (example about a slab). 
If for *pajala, of. Skt. patja ‘slab, flat 
surface ’. i 

150a : petidk Ch. ° spark ۰. Identical with 1528 : 
phetiydk Ch. ‘ butterfly ( flashing " 7)’ 1 
1 A few details have later been corrected 

by B. on a slip ‘ Addenda et corrigenda '. 
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yand ‘edge, selvedge’. Of. Skt. ánta, not 
recorded as & noun elsewhere in Ir. But of. 
Oss. aitd, dndd ° outeide ', and (according to 
Bailey) Khot. tyands ‘ perpetual’ < *aiwa- 
ania ? 

yiéi-n ‘mark for archery, eto.’ *A--da-nya, 
cf. Skt. a-dha-na ‘ depositing, placing '. Also 
Bur. haetyan id. from Ir. ? 

yuri “ subjects, people’. Khow. ywfi, which 
L. thinks can scarcely be related, has 
labialized voiceless r, labialized after u, of. 
the place-name Gurh, Guft: (II FL, It, 280). 

yazg ' wart’. Cf. Pahl. azg ' twig, eto.’ 

zwulwun- ‘to shake (a tree, eto.) '. Cf. wilen- 
‘to knock down apricots’. *Uz-/wi- dun-, 
cf. Skt. dAu(-)noii, inter alia ‘ to shake down 
fruits from a tree ', also with ud-, vi-; e.g. 
vrksám pakvám phalém ankiva dhünuhi RV, 
m, 45, 3. 

G. MORGENSTIERNE 


GEORG BuppRuss: Betträge zur Kennt- 
nts der Pagas-Dialekte. (Abhandlungen 
für die Kunde des Morgenlandes, 
XXXII, 2. [v], 74 pp. Wiesbaden: 
Deutsche  Morgenlàndische Gesell- 
schaft, Kommissionsverlag Franz 
Steiner GMBH, 1959. DM. 10. 

Pashai is the most important Indo-Aryan 
language of Afghanistan and of considerable 
interest for the history of this branch of Indo- 
European. Nobody can be more aware than 
the present reviewer of the quantitative and 
qualitative insufficiency of the material 
hitherto published, or more gratified by the 
excellent work done by Dr. Buddruss. The 
collection of Pashai material was for him rather 
a side-show, but none the less he has added 
materially to our knowledge of the eastern 
dialects of this multiform language, and helped 
to clear up several pointe of linguistic geo- 
graphy. The degree of difference, even within 
the eastern dialecta, may be exemplified by 
two sentences in the Chilasi, Kandaki,! and 


Shewa dialects : 
Ch. dt Mk oc. yê kdgo Sra dawó oiky-ó 
Ka. dü sig oid. — $i kdsak Sera Jang oid 


S dd mada haind, dóyéna eke kild šera fagré 
haik 
‘Two women were. (Of-both) one boy-on 
quarrel(ling) was (they were)’. 
Sixteen texts (about 370 sentences) exemplify 
vocabulary and morphology.* 
B.’s vocabulary contains many words not 


ken in the upper Darra-i Nur, but 
an y related to Areti. 

Dy. B. has kindly put at my disposal 
numerous fuller paradigms for inclusion in my 
Pashai grammar, as well as vocabularies 
containing some words not included in his book. 
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Indis there live various tribes of the Afghans 
which extend up to the neighbourhood of the 
valley of the Sindh (Indus) ’, and this centuries 
before the Yusufzais (the only ‘ Afghans’ our 
author will have east of the Suleiman moun- 
tains) crossed from Kabul to the Peshawar 
plain. It was these pre-Yusufzai Afghans 
who gave Indian languages the word Pathan, 
although it is not recorded until much later. 
Treating the origins of the people, the 
author is apt to deal with the tangled skein 
of evidence, drawn from tribal genealogies, 
Greek historians, and Iranian linguists, much 
as an early raider did with the Gordian knot. 
His handling of linguistic matters 1n general is 
sadly naive. It is true that he always quotes 
the philological ‘cons’ fully and fairly," but 
his conclusions are indefensible—Y usufzai < 
Isapzai > Aspasii, Shitak < Sattagudai > 
Gatagués, and worse, Khatak (traditionally) < 
xata kze ‘in the mud’ (phonetically) > 
Gatagus.2 When he chooses to ° break a lance 
with the phoneticians’ and once again link 
the modern Pakhtun with Herodotus’s ITáxrves, 
there is nothing to do but hand back the 
broken lance, with a final reference to Pro- 
fessor Morgenstierne’s article ' Afghan ' in tho 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, new edition, 1955, 
p. 217a. The painful truth remains that, with 
the possibleexceptaon of ‘ Afridi’ (< *Amapura:), 
there is absolutely no record of the tribal 
names we know to-day in pre-Muslim days. 
Coming to the Muslim Middle Ages tho 
historical ground. is firmer, even if the Pathans 
we meet, Lodi and Suri Ghaljis, are not always, 
or even often, ‘ın their own land’. From 
Mogul times onwards, however, through the 
period of the Durrani kingdom, the detested 
Bikhashahi, and the century of British in- 
fluence, to the ‘ Pathan renascence’ in 
Pakistan, the story is unfolded ever more 
circumstantially. The originality of this 
retelling lies in the fact that 1t is always from 
the standpoint of the Pathan and his home- 
land. Finally the author makes plain his view 
that ‘the Pathan future is not in doubt; 
it lies, as 1t has always lain, with the people of 


the Indus Valley ’. 
D. N. MACKENZIE 


A. 8. ALTEKAR: The coinage of the Gupta 
empire and ss tmilations. (Corpus of 
Indian Coins, Vol. rv.) [iv], xvi, 
990 pp., 29 plates. Banaras: Numis- 
matic Society of Indis, 1957. Rs. 30, 
£3 3s. 

This volume, the fourth in the projected 
1 Once from this very ‘Journal of the British 

School of Oriental and African Studies’ | 

2 ie. the 2 of kže representing the 4 of the 


Old Persian word, although elsewhere he will 
have & = kh to be the earlier form. 
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1678: sand D ‘thin’. Poss. loan-word from s 
dialect with s > &, cf. Si sanho, Nep. s.v. 
sank. Or, with JA- >-3-, as in Gypsy (cf. 
Turner, BSOAS, xxu, 3, 1959, 496) > 
*thana < *danha 1 

101a: & D n. of a bird (Paht. A452). No such 
Psht. word is found, and MS has #ققة‎ 
* vegetable ’, of. do Ka. id. 

190a : waslá Ka. ‘arms’ (Psht. aslaha). Also 
Psht. wasla. 

194b: aali-mal S ‘urine’, of. M. chani-mdél, 
Sunge-mal. Lit. 'empty(ing of) urme’, cf. 
Lari (Pre. dial.) 444-e zai. 

I take the opportunity to add a few remarks 
on K. R. Norman’s review of my Pashai 
vocabulary, ل‎ RAS, 1957, 260. 
10a: aldz ‘famished’, tentatively derived 

from *a-bhrakkha < *a-bhaks-ra. Rather, 

with Turner (letter), with intrusive r. 
142a: plowo, eto. ‘dream’. My derivation 

from *svapra is supported by the Kal., GB 

forms given, and algo by Shina 36614. (p < pr). 
G. MOBGENSTIERNE 


Ouar CanoE: The Pathans, 550 B.c.— 

. AD. 1957. xxi, 521 pp., front., 
11 plates, 4 maps. London: Macmil- 
lan & Co., Ltd.; New York: Bt. 
Martin's Press, 1958. 60s. 


Afghanistan has yet to live down com- 
pletely its reputation as a ‘buffer state’, 
politically, 1n the Great Game between the 
Russian and British Indian empires, and from 
& historical, linguistic, cartographic, and many 
another point of view, between the Indian and 
Iranian worlds. As a result, ' there is no con- 
neoted history of the Pathans in their own 
land’. But here one of the last paladins of 
the British period, giving us the book he was 
‘bound some time to write, having had the 
fortune to spend half a lifetime among 
Pathans', has made a bold first attempt to 
unroll their history from the earliest times. 

In his introduction the author 18 at pains to 
differentiate between Afghans, ‘those who 
inhabit plains and open plateaux’, and ‘ the 
highlanders . . . (who) are pre-eminently the 
Pakhtuns, or Pashtuns'. This seems to be 
the first of a number of signs of a half-a- 
lifelong bias, ultimately in favour of those 
Pathana who are not subjects of the 'un- 
certain’ Afghan kingdom, ‘founded only in 
1747'. But it is surely self-evident that all 
speakers of Patio have always been Pe£tüno 
(plural of Po£tun), whether they now call them- 
selves Afghans or not. The Afghans of west 
and east, with the Pathans of the Frontier 
hills, are thus all equally Patines, anglice 
Pathans. If further proof of the basio 
synonymity of the names be needed, consider 
al-Biruni: ‘In the mountains to the west of 
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coins are the actual issues of Candra Gupta I 
and not commemorative medals of his son 
Samudra Gupta is tow widely accepted, and 
his strong arguments against Allan's view that 
the mysterious Kaca coins are the issues of 
Samudra Gupta have also gained much 
support, and seem quite convincing. The rare 
coins which Dr. Allan attributed to Puru 
Gupta have now been shown conolusively, by 
the discovery of better preserved specimens, to 
be the issues of Budha Gupta, whose gold coins 
are not otherwise attested. In his handling of 
purely numismatic material, in fact, Professor 
Altekar impresses the student as a most sound 
and trusty guide. 

Most of our criticisms concern his mter- 
pretation of the numismatio data in the hght 
of other sources. We would agree with his 
sturdy defence of the truth of the Rama Gupta 
tradition, which, when ita evidently romantic 
elements are removed, fite in with the rest of 
our knowledge of the period. and has the ring 
of truth about it. But that this story contains 
recollections of a successful or almost successful 
Kusüna invasion of Gupta territory is not 
evident to us. The Sakas in the story who 
foroed Rama Gupta to seek a dishonourable 
peace seem to us evidently to represent the 
Satraps of Ujjain, whom Samudra Gupta was 
not strong enough to subdue and whom 
Candra Gupta II could only finally conquer 
towards the end of his reign. The rebellions in 
Bengal which Professor Altekar believes were 
quelled by Candra Gupta II are based solely 
on a vague phrase in the inscription on the 
Iron Pillar of Meharauli, which is a mere 
formal panegyric and hardly sufficient evidence 
on which to write sober history. A shadowy 
and otherwise almost unheard of tribe called 
Pusyamitr& could scarcely have been powerful 
enough to shake the Gupta empire to its 
foundations at the end of the reign of Kumara 
Gupta I. We prefer the reading yudhy amtirams 
ca of the relevant words of Skanda Gupta’s 
Bhitari Inscription, and believe that the 
Hünas are referred to. 

We find great difficulty in accepting Pro- 
fessor Altekar’s genealogical and chronological 
scheme for the later and more obseure period 
of the history of the Guptas, when the structure 
80 painstakingly built by Samudra and Candra 
Gupta IL was slowly disintegrating from 
internal decay and external attack. Professor 
Altekar identifies Kumara Gupta (II) of the 
Sarnath Inscription of A.D. 473 with the king 
of the same ngme who according to the Bhitari 
genealogical seal was the son of Narasimha 
Gupte and grandson of Puru Gupta. As Puru 
Gupta cannot have come to the throne until 
about 467 the difficulties of this identification 
are obvious, especially as numigmatio evidence 
shows clearly that there were at least three 
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series, is the first of the long awaited ten- 
volume ‘Corpus of Indian Coins” ın which 
it is intended that every type from zhe earliest 
punch-marked coins to the issues of the 
Indian Republic should be listed, analysed, 
and studied. Such a series will be of immense 
value not only to the numismatist but also 
to the historian. In the past several similarly 
ambitious projects for the production of series 
of volumes on Indian historical subjects have, 
like the sacred River Sarasvati, gradually 
run dry and disappeared in the desert sand; 
but the Numismatic Society of Indis, which 
is sponsoring the scheme, has not only the 
advantage of the chairmanship of the very 
able and energetio Professor Altekar, but also 
the collaboration of several equally able and 
enthumastio younger scholars, and it is to be 
hoped that they will find sufficient support 
from publio bodies and from the world of 
learning generally to bring this very important 
scheme to an early &nd successful conolusion. 

The appearance of the first volume of the 
series has been long delayed. It was ready 
for the press in 1946, when it was rendered 
out of date before مر‎ publication by the dis- 
covery of the enormous Bayana Hoard. As 
Professor Altekar was given the task of 
cataloguing and publishing this new material 
the typescript of the ‘ Corpus’ had to be laid 
on one side, to be rewritten after the appear- 
ance of the Bayana catalogue in 18064. Thus 
eleven years elapsed between the completion 
of the first version of this book and iss publica- 
tion in its final form. The long delay has 
resulted in a lengthy series of brief addenda 
and corrigenda in which the author notes 
several fresh discoveries and new interpreta- 
tions of other scholars. The bock is thus 
brought well up to date and does not suffer 
from the shortcomings of certain other long- 
delayed publications, which are almost out of 
date as soon aa they appear. 

The work commences with a historical 
outline, and a general chapter on Gupta 
coinage, after which the coins of the period 
are treated reign by reign. The last chapter 
deals with symbols, metrology, palaeography, 
and hoards, and a long appendix studies the 
imitations of Gupta coins by later kings. The 
plates illustrate all the major varieties of 
Gupta coins, and, though not up to the best 
standards of reproduction, are probably 
adequate for their purpose. Thus the volume 
18 comprehensive and thorough, and forms a 
most valuable addition to Indian numismatio 
literature. 

On many pointe Professor Altekar conteste 
the conclusions of the late Dr. John Allan, 
whose Britash Museum Catalogue has been 
hitherto the standard work on the subject. 
Altekar's contention that the ° Licchavi’ 
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line of the Gupta family who preferred not to 
advertise the fact. 

As we have made plain, we cannot acoept 
all of Professor Altekar’s historical reconstruo- 
tion of the period. This fact does not, however, 
lessen our admiration of his work, or its value 
as a work of reference to all students of the 
Gupta period and of Indian numismatics 
generally. The book will probably remain the 
standard work on the aubject for as long as did 
the splendid British Museum Catalogue of 
Dr. Allan, which has been rendered virtually 
out of date by the discovery of the Bayana 
Hoard and other coin finds, and which Pro- 
fessor Altekar’s ‘ Corpus ' replaces. 

A. L. BASHAM 


Haswux& DnurgAJLAL SANKALIA and 
others: The excavations at Maheshwar 
and Navdatoly, 1952-53. By Hasmukh 

Dhirajlal Sankalia, Bendapuds Sub- 

barao, Shantaram Bhalchandra Deo. 

(Deccan College Research Institute 

and M.S. University Publication, 

No. 1. xxvi, 257 pp., 23 plates. 

Poona : Deccan College Post-graduate 

and Research Institute; Baroda: 

n Sayajirao University, 1958. 
. 95. 


This report tells of the excavations carried 
out in 1952-3 by a joint universities expedition 
from Poona, Bombay, and Baroda, and the 
Department of Archaeology of Madhya 
Bharat. The work from first planning to final 
publication marks an important advance in 
university archaeology in India. In particular 
the production of the report reaches & standard 
so far not achieved outside the publications 
of the Archaeological Survey of India. 

The excavations were oarried out at the 
extensive mounds of Maheshwar, ancient 
Mahismati, and the smaller mounds of 
Navdatoli, on the north and south banks 
respectively of the Narbada river. Remains 
of seven culture periods were discovered. The 
first two, Early and Middle Stone Ages, were 
represented by stone implementa derived from 
the Narbada gravels in the vicinity and need 
not concern us as they are to be published 
separately. Period III was a rich Chalcolithio 
produomg plentaful remains of pottery, some 
painted ; stone blade tools, copper flat axes, 
ete. Radio-carbon samples from this period 
provide us for the first time with abeolute 
dates between 1000 8.0. for the top layers 
and 1500 ».c. for the lowest. These agree 
well with the previously inferred age of the 
culture, including the authors’ own forecast. 
The animal remains were no less interesting, 
as they indicate the presence of domesticated 
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Kumara Guptas. Moreover Hsüan Tsang 
speaks of a king named Béladitya, which is 
known to have been ohe of the titles of 
Narasimha Gupta, as repelling and defeating 
the Hiina invader Mihirakula, and this event 
cannot have taken place until about 520 at 
the earliest. To circumvent the numerous 
difficulties of his scheme Professor Altekar 
is forced to infringe the principle of Occam’s 
Razor and postulate the existence of a second 
Narasimha Gupta Baladitya, different from 
the king mentioned on the Bhitari Seal, who 
repelled the Hüpas, and a third Kumàára 
Gupta, of uncertain parentage and not men- 
tioned in any inscription, but known from 
ooins alone. He tries to escape further difficul- 
ties by suggesting a division of the Gupta 
empire, & theory put forward long ago by 
R. G. Basak. Many of the problems involved. 
in the interpretation of these inadequate and 
obsoure data may be solved on the hypothesis 
that the Kumara Gupta of the Sarnath 
Inscription (which gives no genealogy) was 
not the same as he of the Bhitari Seal, who 
was definitely the successor of Narasimhs 
and the nephew of Budha Gupta. The latter 
is known to have ruled until 496 at least, and 
thus we may accept the identification of 
Narasimha with Hsüan Tsang’s Baladitya, 
and postulate that a third Kumara Gupta 
reigned towards the end of the third decade 
of the sixth century. 

We also disagree with Professor Altekar in 
his interpretation of the evidence concerning 
Bhanu Gupta, whom he believes to have been 
a Gupta emperor. There is no evidence that 
Bhanu was an emperor at all, for he is only 
referred to in a single inscription, dated 
A.D. 610 and found at Eran, where he figures 
not as a maharajüdhiraja but merely as ه‎ 
rûja mahàn, and where he is not referred to 
as ruling, but only as fighting a battle against 
an unnamed enemy. The epithet ‘ equal to 
Arjuna’ (Parthasama) applied to him suggests 
that he was the younger brother of the ruling 
emperor, probably Narasimha Gupta. Similarly 
we disagree with Professor Altekar's suggestion 
that Vainya Gupta was the son and successor 
of Viņu Gupta. Vainya is attested by & 
copper-plate insoription as ruling ın Eastern 
Bengal as a mere mahārāja in A.D. 507, and 
& Beal in which he takes imperial titles haa 
been found at Nalanda. The date of his copper- 
plate makes it quite impossible that he could 
have been the son of Visnu Gupta unless we 
accept Professor Altekar's own reoonstruction 
of the genealogy. Moreover the fact that his 
imperial seal makes no mention of his ancestry, 
unlike the similar seals of other Gupte rulers 
of the time, points to the fact that he was a 
usurper, perhaps the scion of a collateral 
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logically but apparently of a different culture 
complex. These are characterized by Nevasa 
and Jorwe in Maharashtra, and Brahmagin, 
Piklihal, etc., in Karnataka. The need for 
further research to establish the  preoise 
relationships of these two, 18 obvious. The 
prospeota for this aspect of Indian archaeology 
are bright: the progress, as witnessed by this 
report, is good. 
F. R. ALLOHIN 


Morx Raz ANAND: Kama kala: some 
notes on the philosophical basis of Hindu 
erotto sculpture. 47 pp., 69 plates, 16 
photos. Geneva, etc.: Nagel, [1958]. 
(Distributed in G.B. by Charles 
Skilton Ltd. £7 1s.) 


For the reader who is led by the sub-title 
to expect & better understanding of the raison 
G fire of Indian erotic sculpture this book will 
come as & big disappointment. It must even 
disappoint the discerning person who seeks 
no more than a representative picture book. 
For before we can understand the true signifi- 
cance of Indian erotic sculpture we must 
first know something of ite history and extent. 
The author dismisses this history in a dozen 
vague lines and makes no attempt to select 
his plates to fill the breach. As (to my know- 
ledge) no comprehensive study of the subject 
has yet been published the proclaimed task of 
discussing its philosophical basis appears 
premature. Only when the history of the art 
forms in India has been established, and their 
internal evolution plotted, will it become 
possible to consider their external relation- 
ships; and only when this comparison with 
the erotic art of the Mediterranean world and 
China has been made known will it be possible 
to evaluate the Indian art in its cultural 
context, as an aspect of Indian civilization. 

In these circumstances it is not possible to 
make any very coherent oriticiam of these 
‘notes’. The present book comprises about 
15,000 words and 80 illustrations. At the 
price we have a right to expect that the text 
should be purged of misprints and lapsis 
calami. But it ie not: misprints are frequent 
(Cupta' for ‘Gupta’, p. 10, ‘ Mava’ for 
‘maya’, p. 30, eto.), whilst the aacription of 
the Rigveda to ‘fifteen millennia before 
Christ ’ must either be a slip or else a monstrous 
piece of Aryan chauvinism. Throughout the 
notes there runs the theme enunciated in the 
first sentence: the ‘smug and comfortable 
middie classes of the Victorian era’ and 
' Christian missionaries’ are set up as Aunt 
Sallies, or puritan phihstines who have 
* corrupted and perverted ' the new bourgeoisie 
of India untal ıt too has adopted the ' alien 
pruderies ۰ 
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cattle (bos indicus), sheep, goat, and also pig. 
Among wild animals were deer, fish, and turtle. 
These compare very closely with tae remains 
from Neolithio sites further south (Maskı and 
Piklihal), with the exception of pig which has 
not hitherto been reported in the Deccan 
although known from Harappan sites. 'l'here 
follows the early historio period, without 
apparently any hiatus: it is subdivided into 
three parte. Period IV coincides with the 
presence of black-and-red ware, NBP, cast 
copper and silver punch-marked coins. This 
is dated by the excavators to 400 8.0. to 
100 B.o. Period V مد‎ characterized by the 
gradual disappearance of the black-and-red 
ware. Period VI is characterized by the 
presence of the red polished ware which is now 
firmly dated to c. a.p. 100-500. There follows 
& hiatus, which may mean no more than that 
the very small areas excavated did not touch 
upon occupation of the subsequent centuries, 
and this in turn is followed by period VIL 
dating from Muslim-Maratha times. 

The finds were very rich. There is an 
excellant analysis of the neolithic-chalcolithio 
blade industry in all ite phases of manufacture, 
based upon the enormous quantities of 
material recovered. One could wish to hear 
more about the numbers of tools of this 
industry found in later periods, to know 
whether their manufacture continued into 
the early historic as apparently it did in 
Maski and Piklihal. The pottery is also 
enormously varied, partacularly in the chal- 
colithic, and is usually well deacribad. Here 
too one could wish for rather more assistance 
in analysing the sequential occurrence of all 
the varieties, but this is quite overshadowed 
by the excellent scheme of giving small 
coloured plates of the main types of ware. 
There ia some difficulty for the casual reader 
in sorting out, however, the difference between 
black-on-red ware and black-and-red ware. 
The former would be much better named 
painted red ware, to distinguish it from the 
latter. Likewise blackish red-on-buff would 
be much happier if named painted buff ware. 
It would be very helpful too if, in the -sub- 
gequent analysis of pottery types, each one 
could be introduced with a note of its strati- 
graphio occurrence, i.e. mainly from the early 
part of the period, throughout th» period, 
eto. The remaining categories o: objects 
contain muoh of interest. : 

The volume ends with an all ومد‎ brief 
discussion of the contacte and correlations of 
the Navdatoli chalcolithic. This ncte shows 
how far archaeology in India has advanced 
during the past decade. We now see the site 
fitting into a definite culture complax which 
has its main centre in Malwa; to the south lie 
sites not as yet exactly correlated chrono- 
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Tantriam. I am entirely unconvinced by all 
this argument. As far as the Tantric secte are 
concerned ıt appears that those which did 
emphasize sexual union as a part of their cult 
developed also an explicit iconographic 
representation for ıt in the Yab-Yum. How 
the spiritual ecatasy depicted by these beautiful 
icons can be compared with the sculptures of 
Khajur&ho, it is not easy to see. Nor am I at 
all convinced that the nature of the ritual 
sexual union of the Kaulas has anything to 
do with them. The texts do not exactly help. 
If, as they seem to suggest, this was related to 
the Yogic practices of sahazols and vajroli then 
it must have been anything but natural in 
the physical sanse and suggests an atmosphere 
far removed from the abandon of the Khajuraho 
groups. If we are to seek parallels in the 
religious texts they are surely more easily to 
be found in the exuberant Vaignavism of the 
Gita govinda, and the whole oult of Krishna 
and the Gopis. But above all the sculptures of 
Khajuraho suggest a secular, courtly eroticism ; 
just as does Vatsyéyana’s text or canto xix 
of the Raghuvamsa ; and we may well wonder 
whether they had not some relation with 
courtly pleasures. This may be borne out by 
the appearance of similar sculptures on the 
walls of buildings that were frankly designed 
as pleasure pavilions. Again, recalling the many 
aspecta of temple prostitution, both in India 
and in the ancient Mediterranean, and that 
the custom of a barren woman residing for ۵ 
time in a temple, ‘ with the god ', in order to 
obtain a child, 18 even now alive in India, ıt 
seems that combinations of these praotioes 
offer more plausible explanations of the erofao 
sculptures than do the reasons proposed by 
the author. 

The illustrations are of unequal quality, and 
some could well have been omitted. Their 
selection seems to be aimed at the sensational 
ot bizarre rather than the sculpturally fine or 
historically representative, and many lovely 
groups from such sites as Bàdümi, Ajanta, 
and Ellora are omitted. Indeed, the majority 
are drawn exolusively from Khajuraho and 
Konarak. The author was well advised to 
banish their titles to a separate lst at the 
end, for they are often hard to justify (‘ The 
ritualistic orgy of the Kaulas’, ‘ The aching 
caress out of invisibilities ', oto.). It is obvious 
that the soulptures oan stand without the text, 
and that they will be studied by many buyers 
of erotica whose interest in Indian religion or 
philosophy they will not stimulate. Sri Anand 
18 justly renowned as a writer of fiction and 
has in the past decade made a real contribution 
to Indian art historical studies by his editing 
of Marg but if Indian art and civilization 
are to become known and appreciated in the 
‘West for what they are, then this is not tho 
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Such an approach does not promote a 
balanced consideration of the philosophical 
basis of Indian erotic sculpture. It suppresses 
certain aspects of the problem. Sri Anand 
himself is generous enough to admit that there 
were valiant British archaeologists who 
preserved many of the temples from which 
his material comes, but was there not also 
along with the British prudes and puritans 
a large body of men who remained open 
minded, quite apart from the number who 
became frankly, often uncritically, Indophile ? 
And was there not too, on the other side, ۵ 
trend towards sexual repreasion and puritanism 
in India, which found its expression long 
before the first British missionary landed ? 
Do not the medical áasíras extol brahmacarya— 
which is universally taken to mean sexual 
continence although ite basic meaning 8 
nearer to ‘godly conduct مه‎ the key to 
bodily health and longevity ? The religious 
teachers have time and again represented it 
as the basis of spiritual advance. Such sainte 
as Tulsi and Kabir may have kept ‘ the flame 
of resurgent Hinduism alive, burning with a 
searing quality, dazzling and fierce’, but they 
no less described woman as & serpent whose 
bite oould kil man, etc., and frequently 
revealed a puritanism no less searing, dazzling, 
or fierce. In short puritanism was present in 
anorent India, long before it was brought forth 
‘and strengthened by the Muslim invasions 
and turned into a weapon of Britain’s * mental 
imperialium'! Even to-day suoh Indian 
puritanism turns up in places where it can have 
derived little from ite Western counterpart. 
An example may be found m the voluminous 
controversy as to whether the Sivalinga ia a 
representation of the human phallus. Many 
of the most unaffeotedly traditional exposi- 
tions have been very far from a position of 
* elemental honesty '. 

' Admitting that there is little or no erotic 
sculpture surviving in India from before the 
Christian era, and that the principal develop- 
ment with which we are concerned is not earlier 
than the second half of the first millennium, 
it may be objected that the Rigveda, or the 
Atharva, or even the Upantsads, need have no 
more to do with it than the Odyssey or 
Ara amoris have to do with the sculptures of 
Chartres. The connexion of the Kamasiitra, 
however, is of quite another order, and it must 
be regarded as a sort of source book for the 
erotio works at Khajuraho. Yet even though 
‘Sri Anand stresses this text, and obviously 
views it sympathetically, he does not do what 
one would have thought must be done: 
‘namely to analyze the thematio parallels 
‘between the second adhikarana of the 
Kamasiira and the sculptures. Instead he 
digresses into the mazes of Kaula.marga and 
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more serious, and extremely inconvenient, is 
the perpetuation of the ridiculous old idea 
that Indians do not have surnames; it is an 
enormous task to find a book when one knows 
only the author’s surname, and knowing only 
his initials and surname does not make the 
search much easier. It is, of course, the 
Museum system which is to blame, not the 
compilers, and other libraries with more 
intimate and up-to-date acquaintance with 
Indian affairs continue m the Museum’s bad 
old system ; but the protest must be recorded. 

The main author catalogue (cools. 2-1167) 
and addenda (1168-85) are followed by a 
* general index of titles? (1204-1423), a most 
useful ° subject-index of titles’ (1424-1602), 
and the ' index of titles of non-Hindi vernacular 
books classified by language ° (1665-76) which 
has already been noticed, with two pages of 
addenda and corrigenda. The printing is clear 
and extremely accurate, and the layout is 
excellent. 

Buch a catalogue affords scope for specula- 
tion on the Museum’s policies of acquisition of 
books in this field, although this review is 
hardly the place in which to disouss it; but it 
does seem extraordinary that among some 
40 works by Premcand there is no place for 
Godan. Let us hope that some of the major 
gaps wil have been filled by the tune the 
promised fourth catalogue appears. 

Dr. Barnett’s labours are remembered in 
many fields; this latest monumental volume 
must earn hun the further gratitude of all 
scholars working m the modern North Indian 
field. 

J. BURTON-PAGE 


K. M. Varma: Seven words 1n Bharata : 


what do they sigmfy * xv, 144 pp. 
Calcutta, eto.: Onent Longmans, 
1958. Rs. 5. 


In the preface the author states that this 
book is based on data which came to his notice 
while preparing a bigger, as yet unpublished 
study on the Satvikabhavas. While waiting 
for the resulta of these researches, it seams 
worth while to have this essay, because it 
contains valuable contributions to the study 
of Bharata’s Náiyaóüsira. 

The English is not always easy to follow and 
sometimes seems to say the exact opposite of 
what is intended (e.g. p. 29: ‘In no time 
Abhinava admite, rather unfortunately’, 
where certainly ‘ At no time’ is meant). The 
author's transerrption of the Sanskrit quota- 
taons is stall the same as in his previous work, 
Natya, nrila and nriya, reviewed in BSOAS, 
xxi, 3, 1958, 648-9. Whatever the principle 
behind his system may be, it 1s very confusing 
and seems to have no linguistic justification. 
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way to do it. And if the real beauty and con- 
tent of this fascinating soulpture is to be 
rightly evaluated, it had better be in terms 
of a more scholarly kind, without the flabby 
urbanity and pseudo-aeethotio of this volume. 


Y. R. ALLOHIN 


L. D. Barnerr and others (comp.): A 
second supplementary catalogue of 
printed books in Hinds, Bihari (sn- 
cluding Bhojpuria, Kaurmals and 
Masths),and Pahari (including Nepali 
or Khaskura, Jaunsari, Mandeals, &o.) 
in the Labrary of the British Museum. 
Compiled by L. D. Barnett, J. F. 
Blumhardt, and J. V. S. Wilkinson. 
vill pp., 1,678 cols. London: British 
Museum, 1957. £15 10s. 


This supplementary catalogue covers nearly 
6,500 acquisitions in the Hindi field to the 
British Museum library between 1913 and 
1964, and, perpetuating an old misolasaiflca- 
tion, includes material in the Bihari and 
Nepali fields. In Blumhardt’s first (1893) and 
second (1918) catalogue of Hindi printed 
books the distinction between these fields was 
not realized, and material from all of them was 
mixed indiscriminately;  sinoe much of 
Blumhardt's later catalogued material is here 
incorporated, the present volume could hardly 
escape s similar mixture, although the incon- 
sistency is now realized and titles of all books 
in northern Indo-Aryan languages other than 
Hindi are collected in a separate appendix. 
One inconsistency in classification remains, as 
Dr. Barnett explains: the Adi granth, which 
contains many compositions in Hindi, remains 
registered only in the Panjabi catalogues. 

Blumhardt’s material since 1913, augmented 
by Wilkinson's since 1928, were added to 
further by Dr. Barnett when in 1947 he under- 
took the immense labour of preparing these 
collections for publication. With contzibu- 
tions from three sources in approximately 
equal proportion it قد‎ not surprising that there 
are some minor inconsistencies in the whole; 
thus, concerning the transliteration of final 
characters which, according to concepta 
arising from the writing system of Sanskrit 
and Middle Indian, are theoretically followed 
by the vowel a: Aj-kal [not aja-kala] and 
Agoka appear in adjacent entries. This is not 
likely to be really disturbing for anyone with 
an idea of Indian languages; but, for the 
benefit of those unfamiliar with the Museum’s 
heterodox system of transliterating Sanskrit, 
a note on transliteration might have been 
helpful. The uninitiated are likely to be 
confused, for example, over BM s — conven- 
tional §, but BM sh = conventional s. Far 
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still has a great many aspects sorely in need of 
elucidation. 
A. A. BAKE 


VERRIEB Erwin: Myths of the North- 
East Frontver of India. xxii, 448 pp. 
Shillong : North-East Frontier 
Agency, [1958]. Rs. 10. 


This is the fourth major collection of myths 
from the pen of Dr. Verrier Elwin. The earher 
volumes dealt with the myths and folk-tales 
of the aboriginal tribes of Madhya Pradesh 
and Orissa, the regions where the author has 
done the greater part of his anthropological 
field-work. The Tibeto-Burman speaking hill- 
tribes of the North-East Frontier belong to an 
entirely different culture-area, and the myths 
now published for the first time represent 8 
striking contrast to those of Middle India. 
Absent are most of the motifs which tribal 
myths of Middle India share with Hindu 
mythology, and there is also an almost total 
lack of myths comparable to the lengthy 
socounts of the origin and development of 
social institutions contained in the bardic 
epics of such tribes as the Gonds. Indeed 
few of the myths and folk-tales from the 
Assam hills have any direct bearing on the 
social structure of the tribesmen among whom 
they are current. There are frequent references 
to the relations between brothers—relations 
more often hostile than amicable—but the 
persons figuring in the myths are seldom seen 
in interaction with the members of a wider 
community. In tribes such as the Daflas or 
Hill Miris, whose only effective social unit is 
the household, this is not altogether surprising, 
but one would have expected the myths of the 
Api Tanis or Wanchos to reflect the active 
community life of their elaborately organized 
villages. It must be remembered, however, 
that the present volume contains only a 
random sample of myths from a great number 
of different tribes, few of which have as yet 
been intensively studied. Of partioular interest 
is the section on the trickster motif. Trickster 
myths have been known to be ourrent in the 
Naga Hills, and they ocour also in the plains 
of Assam, while they are rare in other parts of 
India. Those collected from tribes of the 
Kameng, Subansiri, and Siang Divisions 
resemble in many ways the trickster stories 
of the North American Indians, particularly 
inasmuch as their tricksters are often ‘ serious 
culture heroes '. 

In a footnote on p. 270 Verrier Elwin 
questions the correotness of my view that the 
eschatological concepta of the hill-people of 
Assam differ fundamentally from those pre- 
vailing in Middle India, This view, expreased 
in my Frazer Lecture of 1951, had certainly 
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Why write (p. 75): taira rasa neva tiva dada 
vabhivyakhydsylmah 7 The external sandhi 


is not a whit better preserved by severing last 
consonants and attaching them to the following 
words. These are, however, only matters of 
presentation. The actual contenta of the trea- 
tise are very worth while, another manifesta- 
tion of the sound common sense of going 


back to the text itself, of looking at things in. 


connexion with the purpose of the work 
examined, and of getting away from what 
commentators have said about it in the course 
of many centuries. 

The immediate cause of the argument 
pursued by Mr. Varma 18 a set of five questions 
at the beginning of the sixth chapter of the 
Natyasdasira which the commentator Abhinava 
treats a8 a more or less meaningless repetition 
of a similar set at the very beginning of the 
book. 

In his first section the author demolishes 
Abhinava’s argument very satisfactorily, 
showing en passant to what extent he had to 
tie himself into knots to make his reasoning 
fit, eg. by the necessity of considering 
lativatah as consisting of tat, tu, and atah, 

When one begins to wonder whether this 
skilful display of almost medieval scholastic 
hairsplitting is really necessary, the fact that 
all subsequent students of the text seem to 
have followed Abhinava blindly, makes one 
realize that a systematic destruction of his 
arguments certainly has ite value. 

In the second part the author offers his 
own explanation of the seven words, sitra, 
bhigya, safgraha, karikà, nirukia, anuvamsya, 
and nidaréana, basing himself entirely on 
Bharata's text and its internal evidence. 
The result is a sensible sequence of development 
&nd an assignment of meaning to the different 
terms entirely in keeping with the tenor of 
the text and, incidentally, with the straight- 
forward nature of Bharats’s work as a whole. 

In the third part the author draws the 
conclusions of his argument, resulting in an 
acosptable picture of the structure of the 
Nityadédstra, as & work based on older texts 
(süira and bAdsya) in which new theories are 
justafied by means of quotations from older 
works (&nuvamaya). 

The author bases his suggestions as to which 
portions ‘of the book in its present form have 
been added later on a close scrutiny of Bharata’s 
sangraha, the detailed list of subjects to be 
treated. In his arguments, fortunately 
everywhere accompanied by full quotations of 
the Sanskrit text, with variante and their 
exact position in the original and the com- 
mentary, he seems to stretch a point only very 
occasionally. 

The reaali of the book accordingly strikes 
one a8 a fruitful approach to a subject which 
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writing of Indian history is the ever-increasing 
output by Indians. This is a natural, healthy, 
commendable tendency, the inevitable result 
of emancipation from foreign rule and of a 
desire to draw attention to their ancient 
heritege. It is therefore of the utmost impor- 
tance that there should be a scholarly account 
by British historians of the British connexion 
with India. The best histories of India have 
been the work of administrators hke Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone, James Grant Duff, John 
Malcolm, Mark Wilks, J. D. Cunningham, and 
W. H. Moreland, men intimately acquainted 
with the country, its intricate revenue and 
judicial systems, and the social customs and 
economic conditions of ite inhabitants. For 
this reason Henry Bevendge's Comprehensive 


‘history, and the works of James Mill, Edward 


Thornton, and P. E. Roberts suffer from many 
handicaps, the most serious of which is that 
none of these historians had ever set foot in 
India. 

No text-book lasts for ever, a truism which 
publishers are slow to recognize. It is therefore 
& tribute to the accuracy and scholarship of 
the late Vincent Smith, a distinguished member 
of the Indian Civil Service, that the delegates 
of the Clarendon Press -have considered it 
necessary to employ four editors to revise his 
work. This task has been well performed and 
where Vincent Smith'8 account was out of 
touch with the resulta of modern research or 
where some of his generalizations offended 
Indian susceptibilities, the text has been 
corrected or explanatory notes inserted. This 
has been difficult for it is a thankless task to 
patch an old garment. Dr. Spear, the chief 
editor, was fortunate in getting the permission 
of the publishers to rewrite the 400 pages 
devoted to India in the British period. It 
seems unfair that Professor Basham and Mr. 
Harrison were not given the same freedom in 
respect of the Hindu and Muslim periods. 
With the exception of Sir Mortimer Wheeler’s 
summary of the results of the Indus valley 
excavations and an extra section on Indian 
influence in South East Asia by Professor 
Basham, there has been little revision of the 
text relating to ancient and Hindu India. In 
the same way there have not been any exten- 
sive alterations of the original text relating to 
Muslim India. Dr. Spear's section on India in 
the British period is a masterly summing up 
of the whole meaning, tendency, and effect 
of the British connexion with India, The 
reviewer knows of no other work which gives 
the modern reader مع‎ clear a conception of the 
rise and fulfilment of British rule in India. 

16 is hoped that the following corrections 
and suggestions will be of use in future editions. 
On p. 283, by a slip no doubt, Malabar has 
been used instead of Ma’bar to describe the 
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to be modified after the publication of 
Dr. Elwin's book on Saora religion,! but only 
in so far as it would seem that the Munda- 
speaking tribes, such as the Saoras whose 
ahamans, like their counterparts in the Assam 
hills, journey in dreams and visions to the 
Land of Spirits and Departed, have to be 
recognized as conforming to the eschatological 
concepts current among the Tibeto-Burman 
speaking frontier tribes rather than to those of 
their Dravidian-speaking neighbours. 

The chapter on ‘The coming of death’ 
certainly reflecta a view of the after-life 
different in many of its aspects from that found 
among most Middle Indian tribes. There is no 
suggestion of a reincarnation of any part of 
the dead person's personality or life-substance 
except, of course, in the beliefs of the Buddhist 
Monpa and Sherdukpen, which are clearly 
those of Tibetan lamaism. What Dr. Elwin 
describes as the ‘ sombre figure of the God of 
Death, whom the Sherdukpen call variously 
Sinchegepu and Sangothung ’ is obviously the 
Tibetan form of Yams-r&ja (Dharma-rája), i.e. 
góin-rjehi  (chos-kyi) rgyal-po (pronounce: 
shin-jei cho kyi gyel-po). As the Monps 
and Sherdukpen belong culturally to the 
sphere of Tibetan Buddhism and not to that 
of the pre-literate hill-tribes it might have been 
preferable either to exclude their myths from 
this collection or to annotate them in such a 
way as to bring ont the Tibetan elements. 
Thus there can be little doubt that Lopong- 
Rimbuche referred to in the Sherdukpen 
myth on p. 19, as the elder of ‘ two brothers 
who were supreme in the sky’, is no other 
than Padmasambhava known to his Nying- 
mapa worshippers as slob-dpon rin-po-che (or 
‘the precious Guru '}. The story told by the 
Sherdukpen may be a garbled version of part 
of some Tibetan text, or the figure of slob- 
dpon rin-po-che may have been transferred to 
& context unconnected with lamaistio mythical 
concepts. _ 

As a preliminary survey of the mythology of 
& number of little-known people this volume is 
extremely valuable, and the analytical essays 
which introduce each section of myths very 
much enhance ita usefulness to the reader 
who wishes to orientate himself without reading 
all of the 365 myths recorded in the book. 


C. VON FURHR-HAIMENDOERFE 


Vincent A. SMITH : The Oxford history 
of India. Third edition, edited by 
Percwal Spear. xv, 898 pp., 40 plates, 
map. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1958. 
425. 

The moet important of recent trends in the 
aoe religion of an Indian tribe, Bombay, 
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Indological Series, 8.) 

Hoshiarpur : 

Vedic 

Ra. 30. 

This book covers a very wide field. There 
are brief summaries of the works of the more 
important eüiraus, Sisiras, and nibandhas ; 
there is an interesting account of Kautilya’s 
Arthasastra. If they cannot claim to say the 
final word, the chapters on the administration 
of Hindu law during the Muslim period and 
on panchayats are worthy of attention. The 
chapter on Hindu law under the Mahrattas 
and in Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s kingdom in 
the Punjab is perhaps less satisfying. There 
are two chapters on the Anglo-Indian legal 
system and a final chapter on the recent 
legislation affecting the personal law of Hindus 
which is of great interest in that it seta out 
the personal reactions of a Hindu scholar to 
the innovations; the stranger will again ask 
himself whether it was all really necessary. 
The author expresses the interesting view that 
the panchayats, largely responsible for the ad- 
ministration of Hindu law during the Muslim 
period, were paralysed, after the establish- 
ment of the East India Company’s muffassal 
courts, by the litigants’ practice of calumnia- 
ting the panchayatdara (p. 249), but he 
approves of the system of precedent and case 
law ultimately established by the Anglo- 
Indian courts (pp. 374-0). He sees an identity 
between Hindu and Islamic law which is 
ingeniously argued but not likely to carry 
conviction (pp. 202-7.) His account of the 
Sanskrit drama on pp. 264, 265 is of particular 
interest. 

The work was originally prepared as a theais 
for the LL.D. degree of Dacca University. 
Whale it indicates the width and depth of the 
&uthor's erudition, it would probably find more 
satisfied readers if it had been written for a 
clearly envisaged class of student. It has been 
thought neceasary to explain what pinda and 
sapralibandha Gaya mean in the Méttksara 
(p. 181), but the reader is expected to know 
what damdupat means (p. 59). Vastu (p. 59) 
and chala (p.115) are not explained. There 
are frequent citations in Sanskrit, sometimes, 
as on pp. 123, 162, and 166, without sufficient 
indication of their import to the reader with- 
out Sanskrit. There are instances of bad 
judgment in dividing material between the 
body of the work and the footnotes. If a fact 
or assertion is material to the main argument, 
it should be in the body, footnotes being 
reserved for giving references to the authority 
for assertions and for parentheses. In the 
summary of the Arthasdsira the Chief Juatice’s 
salary 1s mentioned in the body of the chapter, 
but the puisne judge's pay is relegated to a 


xvi, 441 pp. 
Vishveshvaranand 
Research Institute, 19658. 
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Coromandel coast. The bibliography on p. 326 
is incomplete without Professor Rushbrook 
Williams’s excellent mpnograph on Babur 
entitled An empire builder of the sixteenth 
century (1918). In the list of authorities on 
p. 375 place should have been found for Dr. 
T. Raychaudhuri's Bengal under Akbar and 
Jahangir (1953). A. Martineau’s Bussy ei 
PInde française, 1720-1785 (1935) should 
certainly have been included on p. 464. 
Mention should also have been made on p. 728 
of Professor K. P. K. Pillay’s comprehensive 
account of ‘Local self-government in the 
‘Madras Presidency 1850-1919’ published in 
ithe Journal of the Local Self-Government 
Institute, Bombay, 1981-2. At times Dr. Spear 
seems disinclined to state the naked truth as 
for example on p. 468 where Clive’s forgery of 
Admiral Wateon's signature is euphemistically 
termed ° devising a second copy of the treaty 
doctored for his [Amin Chand’s] benefit ’, There 
appears to be no evidence to support the 
statement on p. 476 that Kora and Allahabad 
were given in exchange for the grant of the 
diwant. (See my Warren Hastings and Oudh, 
pp. 36-7). As the Rohilla charge was dropped 
it is diffioult to accept the contention on p. 500 
that it was ‘ one of the principal indiotmenta 
against Hastings at his impeachment’. In 
defence of his own published work on Warren 
Hastings and Oudh the reviewer feels con- 
strained to record that Dr. Spear’s note on 
Chait Singh (pp. 516-16), which follows P. E. 
Roberts’s History of India, pp. 201-8 (1952 
edition), is based on the false assumption that 
there was an agreement between Chait Singh 
and the East India Company to the effeot that 
the revenue demand of 22} lakhs of rupees 
would not be increased ‘on any pretence 
whatsoever’. A glance at the Persian text 
and English translation of Chait Singh’s sanad 
published on pp. 257-60 of Warren Hastings 
and Oudh will make this clear. The statement 
on p. 554 that Hastings stationed one brigade 
in Oudh and Cornwallis increased it to two is 
inaccurate. What really happened was that 
Cornwallis retained the two brigades stationed 
there by Hastings. Historical inaccuracies are 
a long time dying and once more (p. 605) we are 
told that ° Dr. Brydon reached Jalalabad as the 
sole survivor’. The latest researches disclose 
that, in addition, Sergt.-Major Lisant of the 
37th Native Infantry, an Enghsh merchant, 
and several Indians eventually reached 
Jalalabad. Lastly, there is no uniform system 
of transliteration. 
0. COLLIN DAVIES 


U. C. Sankar: Epochs in Hindu legal 
history. (Vishveshvaranand Institute 
Publications, 155. Vishveshvaranand 
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have some truth in it but his view that they 
are based on the Arthaédsira is unacceptable. 
Then on p. 62 the aythor says that the Hindu 
conception of crime developed from prayascitia. 
On p. 84 he says the truth 18 that the sutras 
were the earliest law books, and the Arthaáàástra 
intervened between the stra and éasira 
periods. On p. 102 the development of Hindu 
legal literature hag been absolutely homo- 
geneous, the earliest being the süíras. Manu 
and Yàjüavalkys drew upon the stiras and 
the Arthaéasira, but deal with the law in 
almost the same fashion as the saira writers. 

Is it correct to say that trials by ordeal were 
to be found in England up to 1819 (p. 17)? 
Was the right claumed in Ashford v. Thornton 
(1818) not trial by battle, and did not the claum 
como 48 a surprise even to the legal profession ? 
Was Bir John Biggs ' learned in the civil law ' 7 
Was he not a common lawyer who had been 
recorder of Plymouth before he went to India ? 
Was it not Dr. St. John (referred to on p. 306 
as Dr. John), first judge of the Court of Ad- 
miralty at Bombay, who came from Doctors’ 
Commons ? 

ALAN GLEDHILL 


.J. DUNCAN M. Derretr: Hindu law 


past and present; being an account 
of the controversy which preceded the 
enactment of the Hindu Code, the text 
of the Code as enacted, and some com- 
ments thereon. xx, 408 pp. Calcutta : 
A. Mukherjee & Co., Private Ltd., 
1957. Rs. 12. 


Significant changes have been made in Hindu 
Law by legislation of 1955-6 in varied fields 
such as Marriage, Adoption, Succession, 
Maintenance, and Guardianship. This social 
engineering, undertaken to adjust Hindu 
society, consisting of one-seventh of the 
world’s population, to a constitution based on 
social equality and fundamental rights en- 
titling man and woman to equality of treat- 
ment, evoked considerable controversy in the 
country when the Hindu Code Bill was before 
Parliament. The book under review, as the 
author remarks, was begun by the author as 
a brief guide of a semi-popular character to 
the legislative project with the intention to 
publish it before the first piece of legislation, 
the Marriage and Divorce Bill, reached the 
Lok Sabha. As it actually happened that Bill 
became the Hindu Marriage Aot while the 
book was still being typed. Succeeding 
statutes reached the Statute Book when the 
book was sent to the press and the greater part 
of the book was printed before the author was 
in a position to cause his text to reflect the 
position at the time of publication. No 
revision of the text, even though carefully 
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footnote (p. 101). On p. 84 we are told that 
in book m, ch. i, Kautilya dealt with con- 
stitution of courts, fraud, agenoy, and parokta. 
We have to turn to the footnotes to this page 
to find that three judges constituted a court, 
that contracts made in secret were void, that 
& fraudulent contraot with & spy waa enforco- 
able, and that parokia (not defined) was 
punishable in some way not explained. 

The import of some of the author’s comments 
is obscure. Dealing with Kautilya on debt he 
writes ‘It (debt) has to be proved by three or 
at least two honest, respectable and reliable 
witnesses. This shows the importance of debt 
and the scrutiny to which it was usually sub- 
jected ’. On p. 105 ‘ he who gives false evidence 
is firmly bound by the fetters of Varuna’ is 
not illuminated by the footnote ‘ Varuna has 
been invariably associated with all kinds of 
sins and their punishments’. On p. 108 he 
refers to Manu’s penalties for damage to in- 
animate property and a footnote declares 
‘This shows a very fine conception of juristio 
principle’. On p. 104 we read ‘ some impor- 
tant features of difference between Manu and 
X&jfüavalkya have been brought out by 
Kane'; the footnote gives the page reference 
in Kane’s History, but there is no indication 
of the nature of the differences. On p. 03 it is 
said that Kautilya controverts the theories of 
assessment of punishment in Manu and Usanas, 
but what are the theories ? How is it possible 
to assert that the institution of the kanina son 
could not posmbly exist at any stage of Hindu 
society (p.48)? Is ‘ vicarious liability ' an 
appropriate title for the section on pp. 58, 59 ? 
Dealing with Gautama’s rule that, for damage 
done by cattle on an unfenced field near the 
road, the responsibility reste with the herda- 
men and the owner of the field, the comment 
is 'the joint responsibility of both perhaps 
implies the degree of negligence and care- 
lessness on which the damage was to be 
apportioned (p. 59). On what principle was 
apportionment to be made ? 

Assertions in one part of the book are not 
always easily reconcilable with other assertions 
made elsewhere. On p. 389 the author says 
that the modifications made in the Hindu Law 
during the British period were largely in oon- 
sonance with the spirit of society and the 
‘Hindu law, as then administered; they re- 
flected in a very large degree the peculiar 
character of Hindu society at the time but on 
p.278 we read that Profeasor Chapeka has 
said the judicial system introduced by the 
-British was ‘a lifeless mechanical machine ° 
and there 1s no appeal from that judgment. 

On p. 54 it is first asserted that there is no 
warrant for the view that the siras were 
based in the stliras. Jayaswal’s thesis that 
they had nothing to do with the süíras may 
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grasp of principles, and their seminal ideas. 
No doubt their garb 1s unfamiliar, but once 
you penetrate the unfamiliar garb you make 
contact with astute and accomplished lawyers 
who would do oredit to any age or country. 

Though we fully agree with the concluding 
remarks (p. 275) that the economic freedom 
of women together with exemption from 
compulsory or early marriage may enrich social 
and artistic hfe and create a revolution in 
habite and manners and the style of living of 
the Hindu, we are unable to visualize how the 
author's ‘ imagination idly wandering pleasur- 
ably’ foresees change in the eating habits of 
the Hindus because women will no longer 
spend all their lives in the kitchen and how 
“more meat will be eaten’ by Hindus ‘in 
order that a diet which takes so long to prepare 
and requires such skill to concoct, need no 
longer reign upon the Indian table’. 

The work being of a semi-popular character 
intended for rapid reading, the references are 
wisely relegated to Appendix I. A very useful 
and select bibliography is listed under primary 
works, secondary works, early Anglo-Indian 
works, and current textbooks as Appendix rr. 

The printing and layout of the book is 
good. 

V. N. SUBRAMONIA IYER 


RicHARD L. PARK and IRENE TINKER 
(ed.): Leadership and political sn- 
sittuttons in India. x, 486 pp. Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1959. (Distributed in G.B. by 
Oxford University Press. £4.) 


“This book is a collection of papers originally 
presented at & seminar held at the University 
of California in August 1056. A publishing 
venture of this kind is always fraught with 
difficulties; and in this case the time-lag 
between delivery and publication is even longer 
than usual. There has apparently been some 
opportunity for revision during the three years 
that have elapsed, but it has not been exploited 
very freely. For most of the contributions it 
does not matter very much, as they are not of 
the kind that quickly becomes out of date; 
perhaps they were selected for that reason. But 
there are some which are affected: for 
example, the only paper which deals with the 
Union legislature {° Decision making in the 
Indian Parliament’ by N. D. Palmer and 
I. Tinker) is devoted to the 1952 Parliament, 
of which there is much ampler and more 
satisfactory treatment in Professor Morris- 
Jones's book, and scarcely touches the current 
Parliament. 

Political institutions, although prominent in 
the title of the book, are under-represented 
in the contents. There is the article on 
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carried out, can cause a book which was 
designed for one purpose to meet another. 
In spite of this handicap, this book can be 
useful as a distinct historical contribution, 
inasmuch as it can be regarded, more as an 
acoount of the controversy which preceded 
the enactment of the Hindu Code (such as the 
case for and against codification, the retention 
or otherwise of joint family, eto.) than as a 
commentary on the finished product. 

Bo far as these enaotmente go their pro- 
visions supersede the pre-statute law. Other 
portions, e.g. the Hindu Law of joint family, 
partition, debts and alienations, remain 
unaffected. The legislation has also to be read 
in the perspective of the prior law, a familiarity 
with which is essential for a proper appraisal 
of the statutes. Moreover, the statutes being 
only prospective, all the existing rights of 
status and property will oont:zue to be 
governed by pre-statute law for many years 
to come. Dr. Derrett’s succinct, comprehen- 
aive, and comparative analysis of the pre-1955 
law, as he styles it, on the various topios as 1t 
existed 1n former British, French, and Princely 
India in language not too technical, too super- 
ficial, nor too detailed, right up from the 
Dharmasdsiras is very valuable to the reader. 
The treatment reveals an intimate knowledge 
and wealth of detail which the author had 
gathered by his study of the law and discus- 
sions in person on the spot in the various 
jurisdictions in India which he visited during 
the course of his study tour. 

The remark on p. 82 that the Hindu expects 
marriage itself to provide him with seourity 
in everyday life and the statement that in 
practice polygamy is very rare show that the 
author is realistic as regards the Hindu's view 
of life. One cannot, however, agree with the 
observation on p. 84 that the smrt texte on 
the unapproved form of marriage sought to 
recognize and satisfy natural urges such as the 
sale of a bride, a union through natural 
affection without the consent of parents, 
capture of the bride by force, and overcoming 
her repugnanoe with the aid of drugs. The 
texts no doubt frankly recognized these situa- 
tions as they exist in every society including 
the Hindu society. When a woman is struck 
by such a calamity the next best thing is to 
compel the man concerned to make an honest 
woman of her by the use of danda-niti if need 
be. This certainly is not recognizing free love, 
abduction, and rape. 

We cannot subsoribe to the description (on 
p. 269) of the technique of Hindu Law as 
esoteric and mysterious and as one residing 
in the clouds. The one astonishing experience 
of any student of the Dharmaéüsiras is the 
impression which he receives of the remarkable 
ability and vision of the Hindu jurists, their 
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PauL L.-M. 858828258 : The Chinese 
dialects of Han time according to Fang 
yen. (University of California Publica- 
tions in Hast Asiatic Philology, 
Vol. n.) xix, 350 pp., map. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1959. $6. 


This is the first part of a series of works 
centred on the Fang yen H i3. Other parts 
will discuss the authorship and authenticity 
of the book, and study individual word- 
histories. In the present volume Dr. Serruys 
makes a general evaluation of Archaic Chinese 
as a tool for the study of the Archaic dialecta, 
and presents an over-all interpretation of the 
Fang yen linguistically and geographically. 
The general approach ıs the ‘ Sprachgeo- 
graphische Methode’. Although he disclaims 
any iconoolasm in his theories (p. xi), in fact 
there are many new ideas presented. This 
review will deal exclusively with his methods 
and results in Archaic reconstruction, as it is 
basic to his whole work. 

In this book, the word ‘ Archaic’ takes on a 
new meaning. By it the author means the 
language as presented in Shuowen, and 
analysed by Sheu Shenn FF ff (30 ff). The 
archaic language reconstructed by Karigron 
and other scholars, on the baais of the rimes in 
the Shyying Bi GK and other early texts, 
and of the shyesheng WE? MX is here taken as 
reflecting a Hann f language later than 
Shuowen, but earlier than Shyhming X8 K 
(58, 64). He accounts for this theory on the 
grounds that the Shuowen phonetic system, as 
revealed by shyesheng and other means, is 
more complicated and farther from Chrehyunn 
Chinese than the rimes of Shyjing (42, 281 
n. 56, 65). He concludes that ‘the Shyjing rhyme 
system as reconstructed now cannot represent 
the Chou or even the early Han language. 
Either the text and readings were uniformized 
and reworked in Han time, or they conceal a 
phonetic system much more archaic than has 
been worked out ’ (65). It is difficult to under- 
stand his doubts about the antiquity of the 
Shyjing rime-gystem. Although rimed texts on 
bronzes are not common, what there is 
suggests that they agree very well with the 
Shyjing system. (See, e.g. Gwo Mohruoh 
I Pk Fi, Jinwen worngkao d X 36 ۰ 
Peking, 1954, pp. 127 ff.) Moreover, in one 
case (riming of -m and -ng, more common 
than the shyesheng connexions) he finds it 
necessary to posit an older phase in the 
Shyjing text (21). However, this approach 
leaves more room for various interpretations 
of the Shuowen. 

First and most important, is the shyesheng 
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Parliament already referred to, which con- 
fines itself to the House of the People. There 
is another paper on the ongins and composition 
of the Council of Ministers in 1956 by R. Û, 
North; and that is almost all There is 
nothing about the State legislatures or govern- 
ments; indeed, as far as this book is con- 
cerned, between the Lok Sabha and the 
village panchayate there is a yawning gap. 

Leadership, too, is curiously represented. 
Three national leaders are selected for personal 
assessment, one living and two dead: Nehru, 
Subhas Chandra Bose, and Vallabhbhai Patel. 
The paper on Subhas Chandra Bose, by 
Chattar Singh Samra, bears the subtitle ' an 
Indian national hero’; but the author does at 
least recognize the ' dire consequences ' which 
would have followed had Bose been suocesaful. 
That he still remains a ‘national Eero ' illus- 
trates the peraistence of the romantic myths of 
the independence movement. Yet the paper 
is a more sober and realistic nsseasment 
than the contribution on ‘Nehru: the hero 
as responsible leader’ by M. W. Fisher. 
However, there is not much point 1n. applying 
to a collection of articles the oriteria which 
would be used to judge the work of a single 
author, The main question is whether the 
collection is, on the whole, worth having; 
and, despite the inevitable complaints of 
omissions and uneven quality, the answer is 
favourable. 

The more valuable contributions fell into two 
categories: on the one hand there are those 
which attempt broad generalizavions and 
analyses of trends, and on the other there 
are detailed oase studies. In the former 
category there is a paper by Myron Weiner 
called ‘Some hypotheses on the politics of 
modernization in India’. Let the title not 
deter: the paper is a particularly perceptive 
and illuminating exercise in politics! analysis. 
In the same category, papers by A. D. Gorwala 
on ' The public services and democracy ' and 
by S. S. Harrison on ' Leadership and lan- 
guage policy’ are also noteworthy. T. A. 
Rusch’s paper on the ‘Dynamics of socialist 
leadership’ perhaps falls in the second cate- 
gory—microscopic rather than macroseopic— 
because of the nature of its subject, but it is 
certainly an admirable study. 

The second category contains the close-ups 
of village politics, including ‘Factors of 
tradition and change in a local election’ by 
M. E. Opler and ‘The impact of the com- 
munity development program’ by Baij Nath 
Singh, together with the whole group of six 
papers in the section on ‘ Leadership and 
change in the villages’. These have the feel 
of the real stuff of politica in rural India, and 
therein lies their lasting value. 

8. 2088 
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systematically, only on an ad hoc basis. Thus, 
[8 Fam > sikam (62) 
Ee diag, Pag, Fog > dyag, dyag, t'eg (149) 
A vom < tym 


The last examples, of course, depend on the 
acceptance of the interpretation of * muddy ' 
stops in Chiehyunn Chinese as a combination 
of voiced stop plus aspiration. If they are 
taken as ‘stop plus voiced aspiration’, this 
reconstruction will not hold good. 

A. serious drawback to the theory that all 
members of a shyesheng series share the same 
group of initials is that it necessarily involves 
the consideration of all shyesheng connexions. 
This means that one character with an 
aberrant reading becomes crucial to the 
reconstruction of the whole series. Thus, 
since MR is suk, all the characters AR, BE, and 
80 on must have a fricative. 

In many cases, the character with the 
sberrant reading is an extremely rare one, 
often only to be found in dictionaries. 
Dr. Serruys believes that their readings may 
belong to earlier periods (28), but if they do 
not appear in canonical texte, and are not 
part of the colloquial language, the transmis- 
sion of their pronunciation presents a problem. 
Although Dr. Serruys claims to treat shyesheng 
as the synchronic analysis of Sheu Shenn (29, 
39, 53), ın faot he also adduces many characters 
notin Shuowen. But this is to ignore the history 
of the characters and their readings. Several 
centuries had elapsed between the Shuowen 
and the dictionaries with faanchieh. There is 
no guarantee that they had any better 
authority for the pronunciation of rare words 
than we would have now. Rare characters 
with many readings, such as 

(134) 8 g’'iwon, x 1wen, Ajwon, som 

(50) BE mint, yjtcat, x ek, ta'jwdt 
may mean anything: guesses from the 
phonetic part, dialect readings, different 
faanchieh systems. The reviewer believes that 
Karlgren was correct in taking only those 
characters which appeared in ancient texts, 
or are commonly used, as the bams for his 
reconstructions. Dr. Serruys uses such 
examples as It £e (49), the only character 
without a labial initial in the whole series of 
93, which only appears in the Goangyunn, 
and was probably not directly known to the 
compilers (it is noted as ‘ from the Shinizyhlin 
3 = bk’), as the sole bams for the rocon- 
struction of a fricative throughout the Ft series. 

Clasters of consonants are found in the finale 
as wel. He justifies this by claiming that since 
clusters are to be found in initials, they are 
probably to be found in finals too. This does 
not folow. Moreover, the whole of Tibeto- 
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system as the basis for his reconstruction of 
Arohaio Chinese. For the principal vowels, 
Dr. Serruys follows Karlgren throughout. For 
the consonants, however, he maintains as a 
fundamental principle that ‘the Archaic 
values must explain all shyesheng characters 
of the same series by positing the same 
essential elements in all the derivates’ (45). 
In the numerous series (such as f, BY, JE, 
and their derivates) which show diverse 
initials, this means that it is necessary to 
reconstruct consonant clusters for every 
character in the series. Hitherto several 
solutions to the vexed question of how to deal 
with clusters in shyesheng have been suggested 
(recently discussed in Bodman’s A linguistic 
study of the Shih ming, pp. 40-865). Karlgren's 
solution, while not very consistent (e.g. 
Gram. Ser., no. 766, k- > EF, b > gF, but 
no. 1076 F- < #n-, n- < n-) had the ad- 
vantages of simplicity and automatic project- 
ability to Chiehyunn Chinese. To get over the 
very considerable problems that his theory 
raises, Dr. Serruys suggests various ways by 
which the initial elements may be grouped and 
analysed, deliberately getting away from the 
traditional shapes of Chinese syllables (46 ff.). 
He supports this analysis by ‘ comparative ’ 
evidence from Fang yen dialect forms. This 
often leads to a piling-up of initials, with the 
traditional ‘clear’ and ‘muddy’ initials 
appearing in one syllable, as in 


84 RS teydng ~ dkăng (136) 
lÉ can > dnxan (146) 


[RS siog < enziog (150) 


Dr. Serruys does not go into the phonological 
problems raised by such reconstructions. In 
fact, as hia approach ıs that of the linguistic- 
geography school, with the emphasis on the 
establishment of ancestral forms for individual 
words, he pays little attention to the general 
phonological system implied by his recon- 
structions. He does not explain how, in the 
last two examples, -z- is to be distinguished 
from simple aspiration, for which he uses the 
apostrophe. 

By various groupings of initials he also 
accounts for the presence in Ohiehyunn Chinese 
of medial -4- and -u- in some words, often very 
ingeniously, but not always convincingly. For 
instance, Ll ljo > lyo and GY kjo > klo (46) 
which seems to be stretching coincidence too 
far, both arriving at the same final in Chichyunn 
Chinese. In other cases the medial -y- becomes 
-i- m later language, as in liei > dlyed (152). 
Once again, Dr. Serruys seems to have got 
an attractave idea, but has not reahred its 
implications. He even suggeste that aspiration 
in modern Chinese is ın some cases a reflection 
of a fricative ın Arohaio. This is not done 
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Dr. Serruys gives two Archaic reconstructions 
(113). A more striking example of the im- 
proper analogical forming of Archaic recon- 
structions from Ancient (Chtehyunn) readings 
is to be found in the compound §# fli meaning 
‘lizard’, which Dr. Serruys says (120) is only 
attested in T'ang times. He gives the recon- 
struction dn’dk-lyung for this. There is no 
basis for this whatsoever. Even if the character 
pi; were dn’dk in Archaic, a compound of 
which we have no knowledge prior to the sixth 
century would be written with characters 
reflecting & contemporary pronunciation 
With such a compound, no Archaic reading is 
posable. 

In addition to the shyesheng system, 
Dr. Serruys uses the yeajieh as pointers to the 
pronunciation of individual characters, and 
various other methods, such as the investiga- 
tion of ' sound phrases ', combined readings of 
characters, and binomial definitions are also 
made use of. By combining all these, he 
arrives at his basio reconstruction, and uses 
it to do comparative and geographical studies 
on the dialect words of the Shuowen. There is 
a great deal of information to be got from 
the work, the geographical part being most 
valuable. But with such an arbitrary recon- 
struction, it 18 difficult to accept his con- 
clusions. 

G. B. DOWNER 


A. C. GRAHAM: Two Chinese philoso- 
phers: Ch'éng Ming-tao and Ch‘éng 
Yi-ch'uan. xxi, 195 pp. London: 
Lund Humphries, 1958. 45s. 


The so-called Neo-Confucian philosophers 
have received a great deal of attention from 
Western scholars during the post-war period. 
Whereas 20 years ago those concerned with 
Chinese thought were for the most part 
engaged in the formative period of Chinese 
philosophy, from the fifth to the second 
centuries B.O, it is now realized that the 
* Confucianism.’ which provided the orthodox 
norm for the Chinese lterati was neither 
identifiable with the teachings of Confucius 
and his immediate successors, nor was it 
unchanging. Much attention therefore is being 
devoted to the historical development of Con- 
fucianism—for example by the series of con- 
ferences organized by the Committee for 
Chinese Thought in the United States—and 
in this development, the Sung Neo-Con- 
fucianists are obviously key figures. It was 
their work which transformed Confucianisni 
from a system of ethical relationships into an 
integrated philosophy with its own metaphysic 
which could be found satisfying in itself by 
intelligent men, and by so doing broke the 
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Burman and Thai suggest that finale do not 
oecur, except under very special circum- 
stances. 

There is no doubt that the problems caused 
by the undoubted existence of some consonant 
clusters in Archaic Chinese are most difficult 
to solve. The reviewer, however, fnils to see 
how the wholesale reconstruction of clusters 
can be the proper solution. Dr. Serruys, in 
faot, reconstructs a cluster wherever posable ; 
even ml- for characters with both n- and l- 
in the shyesheng (48), in spite of the fact that 
the two initials are confused in various places 

_throughout the whole of the south, west, and 
north-west of China. 

Dr. Serruys realizes the difference between 
the formulaic signs for shyesheng series, and the 
reconstructions of real words, yet still proposes 
reconstruotions of the latter on the basis of the 
former when more information is lacking. The 
logical result is to get long olusters He 
expressly avoids foreign loans and words in 
cognate languages, yet such do seem the safest 
source for the positing of clusters, and for 
determining in what order the elements of the 
cluster occur (45). To the reviewer it seems 
best to reconstruct a cluster only for words 
for which there are special reasons for so 
doing, and not to extend it to the whole series. 
When necessary, a formula showing the chief 
initials in the series might be added. But the 
ascription of a oluster to every character 
in the series is simply misleading. 

There is also a certain element of arbitrari- 
ness in his choice of elementa for clusters— 
he does not always use all the elements when 
it makes the picture too complicated. Thus, 
on p. 47 we have the series 4p héng > lyěng, 


To hen > lén, A long > gláng, h^ g jên 
> g'Un. But what of fy, which must be 
crucial for 4p, bemg both phonetically and 
semantically related? Again, EE is found as 
pweg (152) and again as p'eg > pzeg (151), in 
the latter case to agree with various other 
words with medial -s-. WẸ is symad on p. 47, 
to agree with ita shyesheng series, and skjwad 
on 148, where no nasa] is required. 

A final point about his shyesheng recon- 
struction: im many cases he ignores the 
historical nature of the material. This can be 
seen in several ways. It is possible that 
Hig in Jf HR was originally the same in 
sound as HE (with which it is written m early 
texte), but has not had the regular changes in 
pronunciation that tho latter has kad. The 
two words should therefore have the same 
Archase reconstruction, but Dr. Serruys gives 
two reconstructions, one for each form (47). 
The same is true of Hi, which is said to have 


an early reading kjo and a later .و‎ Again, 
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and the author is to be congratulated on the 
way in which he has reduced them to order. 

The treatment consists of a thorough and 
subtle analysis of certain key concepte—t 
‘principle’, ming ‘decree’, chi ‘ether’, 
haing ° nature’, Asin ‘ mind’, ch‘eng ‘integrity’, 
ching ‘composure’, ke-wu ‘investigation of 
things ', yt ‘the changes’, shen ' psychic’, etc. 
The explanations are extremely illuminating, 
and in particular the sections on ch ° ether’ 
and ke-wu ' investigation of things ' are models 
of lucid exposition. Anyone, sinologist or 
philosopher alke who wishes to understand 
the basic teneta of Neo-Confucianism will find 
this book most rewarding reading. 

In general it seems fashionable to deory 
any attempt at such an unhistorical study of 
the thought of Chinese philosophers. Environ- 
ment and the filiation of 1deas are obviously 
matters of great importance, but the over- 
emphasis placed on them in some recent 
writings is perhaps due to the preocoupation 
of most Chinese thinkers with ethical and 
social problems which do not allow of a 
purely intellectual approach. The Ch‘ang 
brothers, however, developed a thoroughly 
integrated system of philosophy (though as 
the author demonstrates, their ideas were by 
no means 80 olosely similar as tradition would 
have us believe) which had a wide influence. 
To describe their ideas systematically without 
going too deeply into their place in the history 
of the period seems to me a perfectly legitimate 
approach, and one which Dr. Graham, with 
his excellent philosophical insight and his 
gift for lucid presentation of abstract ideas has 
brought off with great success. 

DENIS 7 


Roy ANDREW MILLER (tr.): Accounts of 
western nations in the hestory of the 
Northern Chou dynasty. (Hast Asia 
Studies, Institute of International 
Studies, University of California. 
Chinese Dynastic Histories Transla- 
tions, No. 6.) [viu], 83 pp., map. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles:  Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1959. $2. 


Not all parte of the Chinese dynastio histories 
are equally worth translating but the accounts 
of foreign countries are particularly appropriate 
for this treatment. While, as primary sources, 
many of the sections of the histories can safely 
be left to those who can read the originale, the 
parts which deal with outer barbarians, often 
the major or the only literary sources available 
on these peoples, are of great importance to 
specialists in 26108 such as Iranian or Turkish 
studies who cannot reasonably be expected to 
have a thorough command of Chinese. Too 
often they have to rely on translations done 
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monopoly which the Buddhists had held in the 
metaphysical field during T‘ang times, It was 
the system which they developed which was 
adopted as orthodoxy by the Chinese state as 
it became increasingly involved in attempts 
to control the training and outlook of its 
ruling class, so that it became an orthodory 
much more rigorously imposed than had been 
the case before Sung times. 

Since interest has been for the most part 
concentrated on Neo-Confucianism in this 
later role as state orthodoxy, most traditional 
views have taken their starting point from 
Chu Hsi, the arch-systematizer and the 
founder of the doctrine which later became 
officially accepted in China, Japan, and Korea. 
A most important development, then, was 
the publication in 1953-4 by Graf of his 
translation and commentary to the Chin ast lv 
Ur RA $, the systematic exposition of neo- 
Confucian thought compiled in the late twelfth 
century by Chu Hai and Li Tsu-ch‘ien. But 
Chu Hsi's contribution was essentially his 
application of the new theories to the existing 
classical canon, and the tidying up of a 
number of loose ends. The truly original 
thinkers were his predecessors. Joseph 
Needham devoted a very stimulating chapter 
in the second volume of his History of scsence 
and civilisation in China to this problem, and 
crediting the Neo-Confucians with having 
developed & philosophy of organism with 
certain very interesting parallels with modern 
trends in Western philosophy, presented their 
work as the culmination of this basic orienta- 
tion of all Chinese thought. 

Dr. Graham’s book fills a most important 
gap in this picture. The truly original thinkers 
of the school were the two brothers Ch‘éng 
Yi-ch‘nan and Ch'éng Ming-tao, Although 
their place in the family-tree of Chu Hasi’s 
orthodoxy has been generally recognized— for 
example in such conventional treatmenta as 
Feng Yu-lan’s History of Chinese philosophy 
and Carsun Chang’s recent book The develop- 
ment of Neo-Confucian thoughi—it has been 
very difficult to get a clear picture of their own 
beliefs and theories apart from their value 
as contributions towards Chu Hsi’s system. 
The reason for this lies in the nature of the 
souroes. The reader of Dr. Graham’s lucid 
and olosely argued descriptions of the thought 
of the two brothers might well imagine that 
they left behind a corpus of writings setting 
forth their theories systematically. In fact, 
however, this is far from being the case, and 
apart from Ch'éng Yi-ch*uan's commentary on 
the I-ching most of our information comes 
from the records of their disciples. It has, 
then, been a major task to derive such & olear 
over-all view from such heterogeneous materials, 
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In the desoription of Persian punishments 
d; H4 ‘or have their heads shaven’ is 
omitted (p. 14). In'the next line 18 means 
‘neck’ not ‘top of the head’, and in the 
following line ۶۶ means ‘violent’, not 
‘flagrant ’. 

Mr. Miller has given extensive notes, which 
will be a useful guide to those studying the 
material in the chapter. His coverage of 
scholarly contributions in Western languages 
is representative, though not complete, but 
he has omitted important Japanese work, 
such as the article of K. Enok: on the Hephtha- 
lites and on Sogdiana (see Wada... Toydshs 
ronsó (1951); Töyö Gakuho, 37;  Shigaku 
Zasshi, 61 and 64; Central Asian Journal, 1, 
1955). A good deal of attention is devoted to 
problems raised by Chinese transcriptions of 
foreign words and ıt is interesting that he pro- 
poses an identification of the hitherto unex- 
plained Chinese word for ‘camel’ 3 WE 
*táük-d'á, BR BE *lák-d'á. He wishes to seo 
in it ‘some intermediate Indo-lanian form 
closely resembling the expression amiags uta 
“a camel capable of travelling swiftly or 
making long journeys at a stretch " attested 
in the Kharosthi documenta from Sinkiang ’. 
This is not very convinomg.  Am!aji, the 
meaning of which is uncertain, 18 only one of 
& number of epithets used of camels in the 
Kharosthi documents and it is also used of 
horses. J suspect that more hght might be 
thrown on some of these early Chinese loan- 
words if the ''lTokharian' vocabulary were 
better known. For an animal as common as 
the camel it is hard to suppose that the 
Chinese would not have adopted & word that 
meant simply that and nothing else. 


E. Q. PULLEY BLANK 


Davin Hawkes (tr): Chu tz'4, the 
songs of the south: an ancient Chinese 
anthology. (Unesco Collection of 
Representative Works. Chinese 
Series.) x, 229 pp. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1959. 30s. 


The present book is the first sorious attempt 
to make a complete translation of this ancient 
anthology into English and the author is to be 
congratulated on his achievement which will 
remain a milestone, no doubt, in the progress 
of Sinology. The Ch‘u tz‘ is indeed a difficult 
text and there are many problems connected 
with ite authorship, dating, text, and interpreta- 
tion, but, a8 18 implied in the preface, this 
translation 18 meant for the non-specialist as 
well as the student of Chinese. The detailed 
arguments for justifying such and such reading 
and interpretation would probably be found 
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many years ago, or no translation may be 
available. There is every justification for 
presenting such texta in carefully done versions, 
fully annotated in the light of modern 
scholarship. 

The part of chapter 50 of the Chou shu on 
western nations has not been translated as a 
whole before, though excerpts from it are to 
be found m diverse places. As Mr. Miller 
explains, the Chou shu account is paralleled 
in a number of other histories and he is par- 
ticularly to be commended for reproducing the 
Chinese text, fully collated with these other 
sources. As he says, the resemblances and 
divergencies between the Chou shu, Sus shu, 
Pei shih, Wei shu (present version), and 
T“ung-tien cannot be accounted for by simple 
copying from one another but must often be 
attributed to the use of the same primary 
materials, now no longer extant. Any informa- 
tion about what these sources were and their 
nature would clearly be of the greatest im- 
portance m helping us to assess the informa- 
tion given in the existing texts but in 
Mr. Miller's opinion we do not know enough 
to come to any conclusions and he does not 
add to what Herrmann and Maenchen have 
said on the subjeot. 

Mr. Miller's translation is on the whole 
reasonably accurate but there are places where 
greater attention paid to what are admittedly 
often difficult and obscure passages might have 


produced more satisfying results. Thus, the 


purport of 25 Ti $ 80 2۳ مج‎ BD ER $E FF 
< J FE A db OC 7 is surely that 


(anhke their contemporaries in China) the 
officials of Kao-ch‘ang did not keep files of 
documents about past government business, 
apart from census registers. To say ‘no 
permanent conirol (my italics) 18 kept over 
the dossiers * (p. 6) has the wrong implication. 
Moreover 16 is wrong to translate p'ing chang 
lu cht as ‘statute records and archives? (my 
italics). P*ing chang was the technical term 
used to describe the transaction of business 
by the chief munisters—hence the title P'ing- 
chang shih. The whole sentence means, ° As for 
the records of affairs of state, once & matter is 
completed, except for census registers, docu- 
mente are not permanently kept'. On the 
samo page W Jif means simply ' offices’, 
not ' official residences ’. 

In the account of Persia there are à number 
of small inaccuracies. For instance fy UH 42 
means ‘ capes with a hole for the head’, not 
that the leather hate previously mentioned are 
‘pinned across the top of the head’ (p. 13) 
(cf. W. Eberhard, ‘Die Kultur der alten 
zentral- und westasiatischen Volker nach 
chinesischen Quellen’, Zeitschrift fur Ethno- 
logie, xxn, 1941, 232). 
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the character chao in İL 3 of the I4 sao (p. 22) 
with another character of the same sound in L 7 
of the Chiu t'an (p. 154). Even though the 
Chiu tan is not one of Ch'ü Yüan's works, & 
writer of Han, namely Liu Hsiang, showed 
unequivocally in his parallelism that the 
character chao should be taken to mean ° omen; 
signs from the shell-crack’ and not ‘in the 
beginning ’ as it is generally taken to mean 
in its L4 sao context, for Liu retold the story 
of the naming of Ch'u Yuan in almost the 
same words as in the L4 sao. By sifting with 
great oare and assiduity evidence supplied by 
generations of Chinese in this field 
and by adding to this his own fruitful efforta, 
Professor Hawkes has worked out for us & 
reliable and most charming translation of this 
ancient anthology. 
XK. P. K. WHITAKER 


HUANG SUNG-K ANG: Lu Hetin and the 
New Culture Movement of modern 
China. x, 158 pp. Amsterdam: 
Djambatan, 1957. Guilders 13. 


Lu Hsün (Chou Shu-jen, 1881-1936) is 
mummified in swathes of paradox which this 
Btudy does not entirely succeed in unrsvelling. 
Chief object of modern Communist idolatry, 
he was not & member of the Communist Party. 
Oreator over some eight years of the most 
profoundly moving modern stories in Chinese, 
he devoted his second and last productive 
decade to polemics. Rabid foe of ‘foreign 
essence ', he worked at the translation of East 
European, Russian, and a few Japanese 
authors. The over-all paradox is stated by 
Dr. Huang herself: ‘Lu Haun had no fixed 
idea as to what the exact content of the New 
Culture Movement should be, nor did he 
regard himself as its leader. This is why he 
alone was able to render consistent and 
valuable service to that movement, protecting 
it and leading it on the road to victory ۰ 

With so much attention being paid in his 
own country to Lu Hsun and his part in the 
pre-Communist ‘New Culture’, it was most 
desirable to have in English some of the 
results of such study to supplement the various 
translations of his stories now available and to 
contribute to the intellectual history of his 
time. We should be grateful that this work has 
been undertaken by a scholar as competent 
and as familiar with the background as 
Dr. Huang. 

Working with care, expressing herself with 
clarity, and making telling use of quotation, 
Dr. Huang follows two main themes: the life 
and works of Lu Hsun, and the ‘ ideological 
reconstruction ' of China to the service of 
which he devoted himself. She opens with a 
generally admirable survey of the olimate of 
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in the author’s doctoral thesis. In providing 
the translation of the Ch'u i4 in this way 
Professor Hawkes succeeds in giving to 
readers who do not know Chinese a taste of 
the richness of this unusual genre of poetry. 
To students of Chinese he gives, or rather, 
generously shares with them, his lucid inter- 
pretation and appreciation of this anthology 
which fed the imagination of centuries of 
Chinese readers and poete, especially those 
of the Later Han and Wei periods when scholars 
were brought up on a smaller body of literature 
than later times and, therefore, must have 
been more profoundly impressed by the magic 
of the words and phrases of these songs of 
Ch'u and more deeply steeped in the manner of 
this genre of poetry. For this reason this 
translation will not only enable the student of 
Chinese hterature to have & glimpse into the 
vision of the great Ch'u poet, Ch'ü Yüan, 
but also help him to have a clearer and deeper 
understanding of the works of posts of the 
centuries immediately after the inclusion of 
these songs in a scholar’s intellectual equip- 
ment, 

As regards the translation itself, it may be 
interesting to compare Dr. Waley’s Nine 
songs [Chiu ko] (which is a translation of part 
of this anthology) with the corresponding 
section in Professor Hawkes’ book. Where 
the former translator understands the subject 
of & Bong to be one person, rendered in the 
singular, the latter pute it in the plural (e.g. 
first and second parts of the Nine songs). 
Professor Hawkes has the interesting theory 
that dancers at court mimed religious cere- 
monies; that is to say, these songs were not 
chanted by a shaman at an actual religious 
ceremony but by performers at a oourt 
masque. As the uninfleoted Chinese language 
does not inform us accurately as to the number 
or gender of the grammatical subject, we feel 
that we cannot decide without following up 
the arguments which will be found, no doubt, 
in Professor Hawkes’ thesis. 

The author acknowledges his debt to pre- 
vious workers in this field. But as translator he 
has to decide for himself finally the best 
reading for any given line by comparing the 
various texts and interpretations, and he has 
handled this difficult task most ably. I shall 
limit myself to giving only two examples of 
this. He suggeste that there is an interpolated 
gloss in 1. 35 of the L4 sao (p. 24) and he quotes 
similar lines in the same poem to support his 
emendation. In the unemended state the line 
would have been too long. That the poet 
should have allowed an odd line to intrude 
into his pattern is unlikely and so Professor 
Hawkes’ emendation seems entirely suitable. 
As another instance of his good judgment I 
would like to call attention to his equating 
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expression of horror (in the issue of Heien-tai 


Pting-lun XH 4k WB fy, Vol. xu, No. 68, for 
27 March 1926, which was almost entirely 
given over to the tragic event) is far too 
lengthy to be quoted in full here. It is true 
that he recommended as & future precaution 
the discouragement of women and children 
from participation in mass demonstrations. 
But Ch'en Ytian’s motive here was no more 
sinister than a practical wish to avoid further 
murders. He had already made olear his 
position : 

‘However brutal the guards may have 
been, however they may have hated the 
students, without either open orders or 
secret intimation from someone in & high 
position I cannot believe they would have 
dared to commit an act of such violence and 
cruelty. Who were they who headed this 
plot, who gave the orders, who committed 
the crime? They are guilty of murder, and 
no one of them can be lightly acquitted. 
We trust that a special court will be con- 
stituted at once to make a thorough m- 
vestigation of the circumstances and carry 
out with full severity the punishment duc to 
the guilty.... Delegates to the Conference 
on Legal Rights are stillin Peking. It is 
now to be demonstrated whether in fact 
we possess any law or whether we do not.’ 
If there is anything pernicious in all this it 

is the suggestion that Ch'en Yüan and his 
fellow liberals condoned this atroaty by the 
existing government. 

It will be seen that Dr. Huang’s is not 
primarily و‎ literary study. The two chapters 
devoted to Lu Haiin’s stories are nevertheless 
the result of acute observation. They explain 
very clearly the reasons for Lu Hsun's domina- 
tion of the literary scene of his day, and stop 
short only before the last mystery of his 
writings: the universality of their meaning. 
In this connexion it is a pity that ‘My native 
place’ was not included in the analysis, for 
this story is & rare contribution to the record 
of human life. From his easays, also, one would 
have welcomed the presentation of sections 
other than those in which fellow-writers are 
more or less wittily demolished. 

Appended are brief biographical details of 
ten contemporaries, a glossary, a selected 
bibliography (with chronological list of Lu 
Hsun's creative writings), and an index. 

OYRIL BIRCH 


CHÊNG T£-&'uN: Archaeology in China. 
Vol. 1. 


Prehistoric China. — xix, 
250 pp., including 44 plates. Cam- 
bridge: W. Heffer & Sons Ltd., 
[1959]. 42s. 


This book, by the author of Archaeological 
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opinion preceding the Literary Revolution, of 
that movement itself, and of ماد‎ extension by 
the May Fourth Movement. Against this back- 
ground she sets the early and student life of 
Lu Hsin in preparation for th» analysis 
(cha. 3-4) of his stories under the heading 
° The foundation of modern Chinese literature '. 
From here on Dr. Huang's two themes are 
knitted skilfully together as Lu Hsun plays 
his complex part in the ideological battles of 
the last decade of his hfe. The distinctions 
between Lu Hsün's proletarian sympathies 
and the doctrinaire Marxism of tke day are 
brought out with particular care. 

This is a useful and welcome took; but 
it is to be recommended only with reservations, 
For whilst there is commendable fidelity to 
facta, there ıs none the less a tendency to 
misleading interpretation which may well be 
unconscious. Professor Pulleyblank, in his 
foreword, is perfectly just to suggest that such 
partisanship as Dr. Huang may exhibit ‘is 
from an honest conviction and & generous 
enthusiasm for the good cause rather than 
from rigid adherence to a doctrine '. But there 
ia a further factor which is more disquieting. 
This is the reliance that she 1s forced to place 
on recent secondary sources (for the general 
lack of primary sources in the form of periodical 
materials). Jt is the influence of numerous 
new studies which must have led to common 
generalizations which may even conflict with 
private conviction: thus, Lu Hsun's ‘ deep 
awareness of the utter ignorance of the 
majority of the Chiese people" (p. 37) 
contrasta strangely with ‘ the matured political 
awareness of the Chinese people which de- 
manded expression’ (pp. 102-3) at the time 
of the Northern Expedition not 20 years later. 
It has led to the omission even from the 
biographical section of any mention of Lu 
Hsun's having had & brother, let alone the 
latter’s identity as a writer of influential 
though divergent views. It has led, in general, 
to too close an identification of the writer 
with her subject, so that his successive 
ideological standpoints are seen as invariably 
and exolusively * correct °, whilst his opponents 
(that is to say, at one time or another most 
of his contemporaries) are allowed little 
substance. 

An extreme instance relates to the after- 
math of the massacre of peaceful demonstrators 
in Peking on 18 March 1926. D>. Huang 
accepts without question Lu Hafin’s own 
estimate of the reactions to this tragedy of 
* Ch'en Yuan and a few others’. These men, 
according to Dr. Huang (p. 90), ‘ maintained 
that the studente should not have gought their 
own death ', and Lu Hsün attacked suoh views 
as ‘more pernicious than the aoticn of the 
war-ords'. Unfortunately, Ch'en Ytan’s 
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and tables. There are mercifully no footnotes, 
the text being fully referenced to a numbered 
bibliography. The plates are excellent, but 
could be used more comfortably if they carried 
captions, for which the reader haa to refer to 
the contents list. The further volumes of the 
author's Archaeology tn China will be awaited 
with keen interest. 
8. HOWARD HANSFORD 


ROBERT James MILLER: Monasteries 
and culture change in Inner Mongolia. 
(Asiatische Forschungen, Bd. 2.) xi, 
152 pp. Wiesbaden: Otto Harrasso- 
witz, 1959. DM. 20. 


There is no lack of accounts of monasticism 
in Mongolia. Mr. Miller's achievement haa 
been to reduce to a reasonable bulk the mass of 
information available in several difficult 
languages and to organize 15 as an intelligible 
whole. Perhaps inevitably his book falls into 
two parts. There is far more material at hand 
for a factual account of monasteries as such 
than there is for a treatment of their role ın 
the process of culture change. Hence Mr. Miller 
devotes the greater part of his work to an 
account of the formation of Inner Mongolia 
as a political-geographioal unit, to the con- 
version of the Mongols there to Buddhism. in 
the late sixteenth century, and to a formal 
description of the different types of monastery, 
their number, size, Internal organization, and 
so on. He deals much more briefly with the 
impact which the growth of institutional 
lamaism had upon the political, social, and 
economic life of the Mongols. Not that his 
factual information is unwelcome. Assisted by 
the translation programme of the Human 
Relations Area Files and the Inner Asia 
Project of the University of Washington, 
Mr. Miller has made available ın English 
muoh which was hitherto hidden in rare 
Russian publications. (May one hope that 
the full translations will themselves be made 
accessible ? The English versions which have 
been made of such books as Pozdneev’s 
Sketches of the life of Buddhist monasteries, or 
Tsybikov’s A Buddhist pilgrim to the holy 
places of Tibet would be sure of a hearty 
welcome.) 

The officially accepted view in Marxist 
circles is that the entire lamaist clergy formed 
a privileged and parasitical olass in Mongol 
‘feudal’ society. As a Rusman author 
recently expressed it, Jamaism was ‘an anti- 
national and reactionary force, which was 
hostile to all progress, and to every measure 
which aimed at the development of pro- 
ductivity, the intensification of cattle-raising, 
the growth of agriculture, haymaking, and 
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studies in Szechwan, is very welcome. The 
Chinese are perhaps the most historically- 
minded people in the world and, as Dr. Chéng 
reminds us, have kept a continuous record of 
their past since the middle of the second 
millennium 8.0. For the last 2,000 years the 
records are remarkably detailed and systematic, 
and Chinese historians have appreciated the 
importance of the material remains of anti- 
quity, especially inscribed bronzes and stone 
monuments, as sources supplementary to the 
official histories. Archaeology, in the sense of 
antiquarian inquiry with a strong emphasis 
on epigraphy, had beoome a systematired 
study as early as the twelfth century A.D., and 
when Europeans began to conoern themselves 
with Chinese antiquities there was at first 
httle contribution that they could make exoept 
by way of constructive criticism. 

In the case of prehistory the state of affairs 
has been quite different. The traditional 
Chinese archaeologist did not conceive the 
study of man and his works before the inven- 
tion of writing to be profitable, or indeed 
possible. Prehistoric archaeology, moreover, 
is a modern science, barely a century old even 
in the West. Its techniques of discovery, 
excavation, and interpretation have been 
applied in China for little more than 30 years, 
and the Chinese have learnt them from Europe 
and America. In an archaeologist’s paradise 
like China the prehistorio has had to compete 
for professional and publi interest with the 
more sensational and comprehensible dis- 
coveries of the historical periods. Nevertheless 
ita novelty has attracted many of the younger 
archaeoclogista, and since the war there has 
been a spate of exploration and publication, 
mostly 1n the Chinese language. 

Few scholars are equipped to undertake such 
a syothess as this, and none better than 
Dr. Chéng, with his long training and ex- 
perience in fleld-work, and at Yenching, 
Harvard, Ch'éng.tu, and Cambridge. A 
geological introduction is followed by ع‎ 
chapter on the now numerous traces of 
palaeolithic man, from the discovery of 
Sinanthropus pekinensia at Chou-k‘ou-tien to 
that of the Ting-ta‘un Man in Shansi Province 
in 1954. The many, though aa yet imperfectly 
defined, neolithic cultures are all described, m 
considerable detail in the case of the well- 
documented Yang-shao, Lung-shan, and Hmao- 
t'un cultures. Additional chapters are devoted 
to the lesser known neolithic remains located 
in the Yangtze valley, South China, and 
Manchuria. 

The area covered is Bo vast, and so much 
of ıt is archaeologically terra incognita, that 
the reader will not be disappointed to find 
parts of the picture obscure or confused, but 
they are clanfled by a good series of maps 
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Japanese account of the theory) and of 

word-stress (including a consideration 
of some Japanese acoustical work). 
vii, 110 pp. Tokyo: Kenkyusha Ltd., 
1958. Y. 300, $1.70. 


The apparent aimplicity of the basic sound 
structure of Japanese has often led Western 
writers and teachers of Japanese to disregard 
the need to undertake a detailed phonetic 
analysis of the pronunciation of the modern 
spoken language. In consequence, although 
grammars of modern Japanese abound, there 
are few works in European languages that 
describe in detail the phonetics of present-day 
Japanese. Credit 18 due to Mr. Daniels for this 
work, whioh, although tentative, as the sub- 
title indicates, nevertheless provides a valuable 
foundation for fature study. 

His book consists of two main parts: firstly, 
& practical account of the sound system 
(pp. 44-69), and secondly, a mainly theoretical 
treatment of ' pitch accent ' and ° word-stress ’. 
The aecount serves to draw attention to the 
wide range of vowel and consonant sounds 
actually used in Japanese. The identities of 
these sounds and the differences between them 
tend to be obscured in the mind by the limita- 
tions of the kana soript, so ıt is most helpful 
to have each individual sound phonetically 
transcribed and discussed, with numerous 
examples and a olear guide to the formation 
of ite exact pronunotation. 

The beginner in Japanese soon learns to 
distinguish between the sounds of such pairs 
of words as tsuru ‘orane, stork’ and tsuru 
‘vine’. The difference between them is often 
distinguished in romanized texts by the use 
of an acute accent (Le. tsúru ‘orane’, and 
tsurii ° vine’) and the same accent mark is 
often used to suggest the pronunciation pattern 
of other words, The feature mdieated by this 
accent mark is usually known as ‘pitch 
accent’, the definition of which is normally 
accompanied by the necessary comments (1) 
that it can apply to a series of successive 
syllables, as, for instance, in shiddréydnag: 
‘weeping willow’, (2) that the commonest 
particles wa, gu, ni, no, eto., have to be con- 
sidered as part of the accent pattern of the 
word they follow, and (8) that the accent is not 
always invariable, but sometimes shifts, 
especially in certain verb forms. 

The existence of pitch accent m Japanese 
has been generally accepted as standard dogma 
in Japan in the last 20 or 30 years, as is 
proved by the publication of several ‘ accent’ 
dictionaries showing the pitch accent pattern 
of every word. In his Appendix 1 (pp. 71-91) 
Mr. Daniels provides a complete translation of 
the explanation of pitch accent given by 
Profeesor Kindaichi Haruhiko in the dictionary 
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industry '. A certain amount of truth under- 
lies this gross exaggeration, even allowing for 
one’s difficulty in perceiving what type of 
industry could have been developed in 
eighteenth or nineteenth century Mongolia. 
16 is not to be disputed that in the latter 
years of the Manchu dynasty lamaiam did 
to some extent become an ultra-conservative 
force, though not by any means always 
aligned with Manchu policy. But whatever 
the real situation, the negative character of 
institutional lamaism has been excerpted and 
insisted upon by the Marxist apologists in 
order to cloak their uncompromising opposi- 
tion to an organism which presented an 
obvious obstacle to their own success. 
Mr. Miller’s book goes some way towards 
explaining the other half of the story. In 
the latter part of his book he evaluates briefly 
the positive advantages brought to Mongolia 
by the growth of institutional lamaism. His 
point is that Mongol society could no longer, 
in the mid-sixteenth oentury, maintam ita 
cultural, or, one may add, ite political unity. 
Lamaism, allied thereafter with the growing 
power of the Manchu dynasty, was able to 
‘modify the cultaral milieu into which it 
came while linking Mongol culture more 
closely into the broader Chinese cultural 
sphere’. This seems to me to be & thoroughly 
realistic attitude, which, with a slight change 
of terminology, might be adapted to what has 
for some decades past been going on in Outer 
Mongolia, where Russian inspired communism 
has been establishing & modified type of 
Mongol society out of the fragments left over 
after the expulsion of the Chinese in 1920-1. 

Economically and socially speaking not the 
least of the practical benefits brought to 
Mongolia by lamaiam was the emergence of 
monasteries as the nuclei around which 
periodic trade fairs established themselves. 
Politically, Mr. Miller concludes, the monastery 
formed a stable point in a Mongol world that 
had been disrupted, and in general he suggests 
that the existence of an institution which 
placed value upon learning, organization, and 
stability enabled the Mongols slowly to absorb 
the impact of the powerful sedentary culture 
of the Chinese under the Manchu dynasty. 
The total effect of the institution was, he 
says, ‘to help integrate Mongol culture more 
easily into the new and inescapable pattern 
developing around ıt’. 

O. R. BAWDEN 


F. J. DANIELS: The sound system of 
Standard Japanese : a tentative account 
from the teaching point of view, with a 
disousston of the ‘accent’ 
(accompamed by a full translation of a 
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other arguments oan be brought forward to 
support his opinion. The opinion in itself 
deserves most careful examination on an 
academic level, even though the final test 
of its accuracy may need to await future 
phonetic research of a much more minute 
nature than has yet been possible into the 
mechanics of Japanese vowel formation. It 
is not, however, immediately clear why it is 
claimed (p. 9) that on the pedagogic level the 
intensification theory would be easier to teach. 
Althongh Mr. Daniela has given precise 
definitions of the sounds of his ten vowels, the 
difficulty felt by students is surely not how 
to pronounce high pitch and low pitch (or 
‘sharp’ and ‘flat’ vowels) correctly, but 
when to use one and when to use the other. 

A result of the general acceptance of the 
pitch accent theory has been that many 
writers, both Japanese and Western, have 
regarded the pitch accent as being the only 
variable factor in normal speech patterns 
and have concluded that there are no streas 
patterns in Japanese. The author, however, 
after a detailed examination of what word- 
stress is, defines it as the relative amount of 
force with which the breath is expelled from 
(or compressed in) the lungs for the purpose 
of forming & syllable. He analyses the results 
of a Japanese phonetioian's measurements of 
the relative amounts of force in the sound 
wave when pronouncing a fixed list of words, 
and from calculations based on these results 
he indicates that word-streas does in fact exist 
as & separate factor. On pp. 65-6 he offers 
some rules about the distribution of degrees 
of stress which will certainly be of help in 
practical teaching. 

The book is noteworthy for the determina- 
tion the author has shown in getting down to 
basio principles and for the clarity with whioh 
he has exposed the fallacies in the argnmenta 
of some other writers on Japanese phonetics. 


E. B. OHADEL 


F. J. Damigzs (ed.): Selections from 
Japanese literature (12th to 19th 
centuries): texts with notes, iranscrsp- 
tions and translations by members of 
the Japanese seminar, School of Oriental 
and African Studies. x, 183 pp. 
London: Lund Humphries, [1959]. 
45s. 


It is highly desirable that students attending 
university courses in Japanese should be able 
to read, on their own, Japanese literary texte 
apart from those which are included in the 
regular syllabus of lectures: but since they 
have not yet reached the standard where they 
can freely use the diotionaries, reference 
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Meikai kokugo jiten (1943), in order that there 
may be no misundeistending of how it is 
believed to operate. ١ 

Mr. Daniels, however, advances the theory 
that the features hitherto ascribed to pitch 
accent should instead be ascribed to ‘ in- 
tensification’. He points out that if & pitch 
&ocent is the true explanation, this would be 
caused by variations in the tenseness of the 
vocal cords: but he believes that the varia- 
tions take place in the mouth, not in the 
throat, and that what is by others called 
* high pitch ’ is an ‘ intensification ' due to the 
tensing of muscles in and around the mouth, 
chiefly in the tongue. In place of the pitch 
accent theory whereby five vowels a, f, u, e, 
and o could be pronounced either with or 
without a high pitch, his ‘ intensification ’ 
theory recognizes ten separate vowels. These 
are five ' intensifled ' or ‘sharp’ vowels (a, i, 
ur, e, and o) and five ‘ unintenafied ' or ‘ flat’ 
vowels (A, I, U, & and 0). In other words, 
what has hitherto been asoribed to piteh is 
included as part of pronunciation. The author 
is careful to add that he does not deny that the 
five ‘intensified’ or ‘sharp’ vowels usually 
have a higher pitch than the othera, but 
emphasizes that in his opinion this higher 
pitch is not in itself the fundamental element 
of difference between them and the other 
vowels. 

The author's reasons for replacing the 
“pitch accent’ theory by his ° intensification ° 
theory should have been given much more 
prominently in view of the wide acceptance of 
the theory he seeks to replace. The reasons he 
gives at the end of the book in Appendix m 
may be stated as follows : 

(a) The same accent patterns are found in 
whispered (i.e. unvoiced) speech as in voiced 
speech. ‘ High pitch’ sounds due to voicing 
cannot by definition ocour in unvoiced speech 
but they could occur if due to ‘ intensification ' 
in the mouth. 

(b) A number of unvoiced vowels are shown 
in Japanese ‘ accent ' dictionaries as appearing 
in high-pitch positions. 

(c) In words containing the successive 
sounds conventionally romanized as ui, we, 
and uo, the pronunciation of the 4 varies 
according to whether or not it has ° high 
pitch '. On the prevailing theory it is difficult 
to explain how a variation in pitch in the vocal 
cords should bring about a difference in the 
formation of the vowel sounds in the mouth. 

(d) Variations of mtonation, as in asking 
questions, are variations of pitch in the vocal 
cords: such variations would inevitably olash 
with ‘ accent patterns’ if these involve only 
the vocal cords, but need not clash if they are 
due to ' sharp’ and ‘ flat" vowels. 

The author does not indicate whether or not 
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HELEN Craig MoCunLouam (tr): The 
Taiheiki: a chronicle of medieval 
Japan. (Records of Civilization: 
Sources and Studies, No. trx.) xlix, 
401 pp., front., 8 plates. New York: 
Columbia University Press ; London, 
etc.: Oxford University Press, 1959. 
60s. 

The Taiheki, ‘Chronicle of the great 
pesaoe'—or possibly, as Dr. McCullough 

* Chroniole of great pacification '—is 
one of the War Chronicles, or Tales of Fighting, 
of medieval Japan. Probably composed for 
recitation, the work as it has come down to us 
no doubt owes & good deal to its many genera- 
tions of reciters. In this form it comprises 
40 chapters, but there is evidence that the 
namo T'asheiki was borne originally by a work 
which took the narrative to the point reached 
at the end of the first 12 of these chapters. It 
is only these first 12 chapters which have 
been translated. 

The translation is no small achievement, 
since no variorum edition exists and the 
amount of Japanese commentary available is 
meagre. Before every difficulty of interpreta- 
tion has been thoroughly examined or a sound 
basis laid for judging which passages are later 
accretions and which of two alternative 
readings in different texts is the older, much 
co-operative work will be needed—from 
literary, historical, and Buddhistic experts— 
as well as the application of modern methods 
of text criticism. In these circumstances a 
definitive translation is not to be expected. 
The difficulties of interpretation, however, 
mostly concern comparatively minor points. 
The present translation has clearly been done 
with care and seems in general to be fairly 
acourate, bearing in mind the considerations 
mentioned above. 

There are, however, shortcomings, both in 
design and in the details of execution. It is 
not clear why the rufubon (popular text) was 
made the basis of the translation and the 
Baigen-in and Kande texts followed ‘ only 
occasionally’ when, as Dr. MoCullough 
herself acknowledges, these latter are ‘ regarded 
as closer than the rufubon to the original 
Tatheki’. (The Kanda text contains only 
6 of the 12 chaptera in question, but the 
Saigen-in text has them all.) More might have 
been done to help the reader. According to the 
introduction, ‘Many inaccuracies and con- 
tradictions will be observed by all readers of 
this translation ; many more will be apparent 
to studente of Japanese history’. Although 
we are then told, ‘It would be wearisome to 
deal with each of these in detail, and incon- 
sistent with the basic intent of the 7'aiheiki 
itself’, it might not have been amiss to point 
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works, and commenteries issued in Japan, 
they &re forced to rely on such editions and 
translations as are published here or in 
America. These students, when reading ه‎ 
Japanese text by themselves, need a clearly 
printed Japanese text, a translation, and ex- 
planatory notes, as well as an introduction 
describing the authorship and nature of the 
text. It is also helpful for the correct reading 
of the text to be indicated, wherever reasonable 
doubt may exist, either by furigana or by a 
complete romanized transcription, or by 
special notes in the commentary. Very little 
material of this kind has yet been provided 
for such studente, so these Selections will help 
to satisfy & real need. 

The texta chosen are interesting and varied, 
coming from ten authors and covering a wide 
range of styles and subjects, from the Konjaku 
monogalari up to part of a Meiji period novel, 
nearly all previously untranslated into English. 
The first half of the book contains the Japanese 
texts, with explanatory commentary under- 
neath, while the latter part contains the 
romanized transliteration and translation of 
eaoh passage, set ont on facing pages. The 
laudable purpose of this layout was doubtless 
to encourage the student to tackle the Japanese 
text with no other help than the notes, in the 
hope that he would treat it as practice in 
unseen transiation and turn to the back for 
the translation only when necessary. Most 
users, however, would probably have preferred 
an arrangement permitting text, translitera- 
tion, translation, and notes of a passage to be 
all simultaneously visible on each pair of facing 
pages. 

A pleasing feature is that the notes include 
explanations of difficult grammatical forms and 
constructions. Notes of this kind are in- 
valuable to studente, and yet they are fre- 
quently entirely lacking in otherwise extensive 
commentaries. 

The Japanese text of the selections was 
specially printed m Japan in the delightful 
thin type developed in recent years. The 
Japanese thus presente بو‎ welcome uniformity 
that has been lacking in previous selections, 
the Japanese texts in which have been repro- 
duced by facsimile from a variety of originals 
set in different sizes and types. Unfortunately, 
the photolithographio process through which 
the Japanese text has subsequently passed has 
not yielded a uniform impression, the print on 
some pages (e.g. pp. 46, 70) being too thick 
and on others (e.g. pp. 88, 108) not thick 
enough. 

The book will be of great service, and it is 
hoped that the compilers will put students 
even more in their debt by publishing further 
selections in the future, 

H. B. ORADEL 
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All the same, I cannot feel that it quite does 
justice to the original. And I suspect that 
Dr. McCullough somewhat underrates this. 
Of the medieval war tales in general she writes : 
° Except for occasional poetic passages, they 
are written in simple and direct language, 
comparable perhaps to the Icelandic sagas 
at their best; flat and banal at their worst. 
If efforts to achieve distanotion are made, they 
are hkely to take the form of a somewhat 
monotonous use of paralleliam, or of allusion 
...*. She goes on to deny that these works are 
great literature—largely on the ground of their 
poor characterization, which can hardly be 
gainsaid. But I doubt whether she is quite 
fair to the language. Anyway, the translator 
of a hterary work ought, I think, to be a little 
in love with it; and to the lover’s eye, as the 
Japanese proverb has it, even pock-marks are 
dimples. 

Archaisms apart, the English is here and 
there slipshod, even to the extent of momen- 
tarily misleading the reader, e.g.: (as the 
beginning of a sentence) ' Whether to spring 
entertainments under the cherry blossoms or 
to’—the surmise that ‘spring entertain- 
ments ’ may be a variation on ° throw parties ' 
is then dashed by, ‘autumn banquets...’ 
(p. 9); ‘perform holy rites for my sake in 
the after-existence °, where it is the speaker 
who anticipates being in the after-existence 
(p. 18); ‘the woman of the town at his 
side...took...’ (p. 21); °... they banished 
to ..., making his death sentence one degree 
easier ', when in fact he hved on (his sentence 
was mitigated by one degree, from death to 
banishment) (p. 27); 'How then must be 
the leave-taking of those bound for .. not 
for anywhere, but for ' more than ten years by 
sacred conjugal vows’ (p. 52) ; or ‘ Thus was 
it owing to... and to the effect of a past good 
cause that . . .’—which 18 hardly to be con- 
doned even though the context shows that 
this ‘past good cause’ هد‎ Buddhistic merit 
accrued from a previous existence (p. 134). 
On p. 139 ‘ He stopped a serving-boy coming 
out and asked . . .' seems to need a more 
colloquial context to justify 1t. 

Infehoities or incongruities  ocoasionally 
indicate mistranslations, e.g.: 

‘And with tranquil hearts Toki and 
Tajima made ready to go forth toward 
Kuruha on the morrow, each in his own 
dwelling plece’ (p. 20) This should be 
rather: ‘And Toki and Tajima, unaware 
of their predicament, after they had made 
ready to proceed on the morrow to Kuzuha, 
both remained (or, perhaps, ‘ remained with 
all their retainers °) each at his own dwelling’. 

° With love too deep to express in words, 
the lady had wntten in excessively black 
ink' (p. 52). The ‘ conceit ° here, which has 
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out some of the more serious ones. In the 
introduction there is a sketch of the political— 
and to some extent sooiological— background, 
which is certainly very helpful But even 
after reading this, it is sometimes hard to 
follow the course of eventa. The insertion of 
European dates from time to time in the 
translation would have helped. Era names 
appearing in it are admittedly listed, with their 
European dates, in the introduction; but 
there are some 30 of them, and it hardly 8 
safe to assume that, when the reader comes on 
p. 338 to, “Now it was more than a hundred 
and sixty years that the nine generations of the 
Taira ruled the realm after Shökyü ’, he will 
recognize the last word as an era name. The 
treatment of ranks and titles does not appear 
to have been fully thought out. Some are 
Englished and some left in their Japanese 
form; for those of them which R. K. 
Reischauer translated in his Karly Japanese 
history, his translations have been sometimes 
adopted, sometimes not. One might have 
expected some discussion in the introduotion 
of this extremely difficult and far from trivial 
problem. Without knowing anything of the 
hierarchical relationships denoted by rank 
names, the reader will miss a good deal. 
Even an expert, moreover, who was familiar 
with all the ranks and titles would often be 
hard put to it to guess the originals from the 
English forms used here. A minor pomt is 
that the translation follows the orginal in 
using ‘Taira’, ' Heike’, and ° Heishi’ more 
or lees indisoruiminately. The introduction 
makes it clear that they are synonyms, but 
it might have been thought that the reader’s 
convenience would have justified using only 
one. A map or maps would have been a 
valuable addition. The index, despite its 
700 or so entries, could. well be fuller. 

Although Dr. McCullough defends the 
Taiheki against the charge of being without 
value as history, she rightly regards it as 
primarily a work of literature. In judging how 
far the translation brings out the literary 
flavour of the orginal a large part must be 
played by personal and imprecise canons of 
taste. The first thing which strikes a reader 
18 the archaistio diction, For myself, I found 
this obtrusive and obstructive at first, though 
it had ceased to be either by the time I had 
read a few chapters. A good deal of the 
archaizing does, however, seem rather super- 
ficial and mechanical, not related to anything 
in the Japanese or demanded by congruence 
with the context—the fairly frequent ‘ spoke 
& word (saying)' is a case in point.  Oooa- 
sional pleonasms like ‘fell down to the 
ground’ seem to me to strike a wrong note. 
Still, as soon as one has got used to it, the 
style has a certain liveliness. 
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GEORGE ALEXANDER LENSEN: The 
Russtan push toward Japan: Russo- 
Japanese relations, 1697-1875. xv, 
553 pp. 12 plates. Princeton, N.J.. 
Princeton University Press, 1959. 
(Distributed in G.B. by Oxford 
University Press. 80s.) 


Professor Lensen has already made valuable 
contributions to the study of pre-Meij1 Russo- 
Japanese relations, in his Report from Hok- 
kaido: the remains of Russian culture n 
northern Japan (Hakodate, 1954) and Russia’s 
Japan expedition of 1852 to 1855 (Gainesville, 
1955). This volume 18 to be the forerunner 
of an intended second volume dealing with the 
period from 1876 to the present day (p. viii). 

Since the primary sources and most of the 
secondary sources for this subjeot are in 
Russian and Japanese, it 1s rare to find a 
scholar equipped to tackle material ın both 
these languages. The author has used this 
material, and has succeeded in presenting a 
much more complete and detailed description 
of early Russo-Japanese contacts than has 
been available hitherto. It is ın fact the first 
full, scholarly account in a Western language 
other than Russian. 

In contrast to more recent times, when real 
malice has often clouded the contacts between 
the two powers, it is clear that m the earliest 
days the Rusmans harboured no aggressive 
designs against Japan. Unfortunately the 
Japanese had become extremely suspicious 
of foreigners and of their activities in the years 
up to 1638, and subsequently these suspicions 
became accentuated by the very circumstances 
of the Closure because of the almost complete 
ignorance of the changes in the outeide world 
into which the Japanese had voluntarily cast 
themselves. As a result, the quite trivial 
episodes of the Benyovszky warning lette: 
of 1771 and the unauthorized raids by Khvostov 
and Davydov in 1806 produced dispropor- 
tionately worried reactions in Edo which in 
their turn Jed to the imprisonment of Golovnin 
and his party in 1811. But the goodwill of 
both the Russian and the Japanese govern- 
ments brought about their release, and 1t was 
not until the middle of the nineteenth century 
that British, Russian, and American power 
politics in the Far East took control of the 
scene, 

The author’s treatment is mainly chrono- 
logical, and the narrative is told with pleasmg 
liveliness. Occasionally a little repetitiousness 
creeps in, as when Laxman’s death is twice 
announced (pp. 117, 120), or when it is stated 
on p. 136 that the Neva parted from the 
Nadezhda at the Sandwich Islands as if this 
had not been previously mentioned on p. 134. 
Sometimes, too, when chronological order is 
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nothing—or at least has only by association 
of ideas—to do with ink, has been missed ; 
it is diffioult to render effectively because 
omot no iro, literally ‘the colour of (one’s) 
love’, 18 & poetical phrase with no exact 
English counterpart. One would have to 
risk something like, ' It was written with a 
love, beyond the words, deeper coloured 
even than the hue of black ’. 

‘On the thirteenth day they indeed came 
to Toteugawa ' (p. 139). It is the equivalent 
of ‘to Totsugawa’ which is emphasized 
(Totsugawa e zo). Such a zo, though it can 
often be rendered by manipulating the 


English  word-order, is better ignored 
altogether than represented by a misplaced 
‘ indeed ’. 


A footnote on p. 18 limiting ‘Pure Land’ 
(Jodo) to ° Amida’s paradise, the goal of the 
600ل‎ sect of Buddhism ' is of doubtful validity ; 
there is more than one Jódo, and the author 
might well have had in mind that of Yakushi 
(Bhaisajyyaguru) There seems to be no 
good reason for rendering the same quotation, 
cross-referenced in a footnote from one page 
to the other, as ‘The man of honor does not 
draw near to a condemned person * on p. 116, 
but as ' The upright man does not draw near 
to criminals’ on p. 316. 

These strictures, and particularly those on 
the style, may well have given an unfair 
impression of the whole work. The infelicities 
mentioned all occur in the first half, and, 
though I have noted others elsewhere, I have 
a shrewd idea that the quality of the writing 
improves progressively throughout. This 
would suggest that a little more revision and 
polishing would have been advantageous before 
publication. But ıt should be said also that 
from, say, chapter 5 onward there is com- 
paratively little fault to be found with the 
writing. The acouracy of the translation, as 
I have said, seems in general tc be fairly 


Readers will find here as much excitement as 
in most ‘ Westerns’. Those in particular who 
are beginning Japanese studies will, besides 
learning some history, become familiar with 
a number of the famous stories which they 
will find alluded to in later works. And more 
advanced scholarg will certainly find many 
uses for the work. To say that 15 will often 
help them to find what they want in a Japanese 
edition is not to belittle rtt; and to be given 
a rendering made with some care, even if one 
does not completely agree with it, is always 
8 boon. 

According to the dust cover, Dr. MoCullough 
is at present studying the Okagami. I hope 
she is going to tranalate it. 


F. J. DANIELS 
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Russia. Since, however, nearly all the initiative 
&nd action came from the Russian side it 8 
reasonable that the story should be told 
mainly from the Russian viewpoint. But it 
may be thought that the Russian viewpoint 
is being pressed too strongly when Putiatin’s 
negotiations in Nagasaki in 1863-4 are given 
in detail without the non-specialist reader 
being made fully aware that their significance 
was completely dwarfed by Commodore 
Perry’s negotiations already started at Uraga. 

There are 16 maps, but some of them are 
disappointing. The absence of hatching makes 
it difficult in several to distinguish Jand from 
sea. The source and date of the maps on pp. 24 
and 58 are not indicated. The map on p. 37 
omits the important southernmost penetration 
along the Japanese coast by Walton in 1739, 
and Spanberg’s course in the same year is not 
exactly the same on p. 51 as it is shown on 
p. 37. The place described in the text (p. 150) 
as on a large island is shown as Kibach, and 
as on the mainland, in the map on p. 141. 

The lack of macrons to represent long vowels 
in Japanese words is surprising, since it is the 
accepted practice of works of reference and of 
text-books to include them. Their absence is 
particularly confusing when passages of 
Japanese texts are quoted (e.g. pp. 181, 188, 
320) or when Japanese book titles are listed 
m the bibliography. The main text is almost 
free of misprints (on p. 226, 1. 29, read ‘ chance’ 
for ° change ’ and on p. 320, first poem, last 
line, read ‘nadoka’ for 'nadoko': also on 
p. 58, n. 36, read kiko for kiku, and on p. 140, 
n. 88, read ' Gord’ for ° Gore °.) It is not olear 
why two divergent translations of the same 
text should appear on pp. 168 and 210 reepeo- 
tively. 

The bibliography contains some very strange 
errors. Two works, one by Kokubu (not 
Kokubo) on p. 519 and one by Uehara on 
p. 584, have the word zen mysteriously suffixed. 
to their titles. Has the character 4 been 
incorrectly incorporated into the titles from 
the information given in some Japanese book- 
list where it meant ‘ complete in one volume’ ? 
The author can scarcely have referred to either 
book or he would have seen his error, and in 
any case he should have realized that he was 
infringing Japanese grammar and usage to 
translate the titles as he has done. It is also 
scarcely oredible that the author himself can 
have been responsible for ‘ History of photo- 
graphy culture in Hokkaido’ (p. 520) as a 


version of Hokkaido shashin bunkasht. Other 
mistakes may be listed : 

p. 513, Fukase, read ‘ Gaik6éka’ for 
° Gaikoku '. 


p. 517, ' Iwakura-ku ' should be ' Iwakura- 
kō’. 
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temporarily departed from, allusion is made 
to earlier events not yet described, as if the 
reader already knew all'about them. Thus 
Putiatin’s negotiations in Nagasaki are men- 
tioned in passing on pp. 201, 304-6 aa if they 
had already been described, leaving the non- 
specialist reader to wait until later to be told 
what these negotiations were. In the same 
way, the first reference to the ‘ Russian- 
American Company’ (p. 118) might well 
confuse the non-specialist, who might be led 
by the Enghsh form of the title to think 
it was not a Russian company. Only on 
p. 124 is the creation of the Rosstissko- 
Amerikanskaia Kompanua described. 

In view of the diffculty and complexity of 
much of the material on which the author has 
drawn, it may seem ungrateful to raise any 
complaint. But it must be recognized that 
many of the sources used are only secondary. 
It is a bad habit for a historian to rely on a 
secondary source when he can go to the 
original. Why, to take an instance, does the 
author quote (p. 97) & passage of de Lesseps 
from Professor Keene’s The Japanese discovery 
of Europe, pp. 01-2, when he could have quoted 
straight from de Lesseps, the exact reference 
in which Keene gave ? In consequence of this 
policy, the author needlessly exposes himself 
to the risk of adopting mistakes and misunder- 
standings in the secondary sources which a 
glance at the primary sources could eliminate. 
Similarly, if he had gone deeper into his 
reference (p. 310) to Aizawa Hakumin taken 
from Professor Beaaley's Great Britain and the 
opening of Japan, he would soon have realized 
that this Aizawa was none other than the 
Aizawa Seishisai who appears on the preceding 
page (p. 315) as a different person. It is also 
to be regretted that the real sources of several 
of the plates are not identafied. Some of these 
plates are obviously derived from early 
Japanese illustrated blook-printe and it ıa not 
enough to refer merely to a Russian book in 
which they happen to have been reproduced. 
It will be noticed that whereas the substance 
of the communications passing between the 
Russian government and the local commanders 
and officials in the Far East is usually quoted in 
detail, a kind of black-out appears to descend 
over the communications passing between the 
Shogunate and the Japanese local officials. 
The texts of most of these communications 
have been preserved, but they have not been 
much used here. If space had allowed, very 
much more could have been profitably said 
about the important work of Japanese writers, 
officials, travellers, and surveyors, such as 
Mogami Tokunai, Kondoó Morishige, Hayashi 
Shihei, Kudo Heisuke, Mamiya Rinzd, and 
others who concerned themselves with Japan’s 
northern frontiers and with relations with 
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the ° Genealogy of the Kings of Achin '—had 
any claim to be considered a history. Part 1 
(' Rules of government for kings’), part nr 
(' Etiquette to be observed at the court’), 
and part IY {° Regulations for port duties and 
customs °) are mainly made up of miscellaneous 
edicts which, although of interest to historians, 
are not themselves a presentation of history, 
any more than they are a presentation of 
Achinese Adat or ‘custom’ as the Malay 
title of the manuscript would appear to 
indicate. 

Snouck Hurgronje in writing The Achehnese 
used two manuscripts of the Adat Atjéh dating 
from the end of the nineteenth century, and 
Hazeu collected another copy of about the 
same period. These three manusoripts are still 
in existence, but earlier ones used by Newbold 
and Braddell have disappeared. The redis- 
covery of the Phillips manuscript four years 
ago was important as ıt would appear to have 
been made soon after 1815. It has enabled 
its editors to reconstruct the text of what 
may be the common ancestor of all versions 
of the Adat Atjèh used by European scholars— 
& copy made at the beginning of the last 
century from a dooument in the Royal 
Archives of Acheh which has now disappeared. 

Even this document appears to have been 
defective and faulty, owing to the bad con- 
dition of the much earlier documents from 
which it waa itself compiled, and the editors 
modestly say ‘We do not pretend to have 
solved all ite riddles or even most of them’. 
The reader can safely assume that whatever 
riddles two such great authorities have been 
unable to solve are probably insoluble. 

Since unresolved difficulties exist the editors 
have done the best posmble service to exact 
scholarship by reproducing the manuscript 
in facsimile rather than in ordinary print or in 
translation. It is only thus that the true 
nature of the difficulties can be shown and 
historians can ascertain what can and what 
cannot be assumed to be the intention of the 
original writer. 

It will probably be part rv of the manu- 
soript—that dealing with port dues, customs, 
and rules for the minor offices of government—. 
which will be of most interest to historians. 
Parts I and mn have been summarized or 
translated before, whereas part rn deals with 
minor matters of court ceremonial. Part rv, 
however, provides interesting data on the 
financial running of one of the peculiar mari- 
time states—monopolistio when powerful, 
piratioal when not—that for many centuries 
derived their living from their position on 
the important trade routes of South East 
Asia. 


E. 0. G. BARRETT 
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p. 518, 1. 12, read ‘ Fukuzawa’ for ‘ Kuku- 
ZAWA ۰ 
p. 518, Kameda, read ‘hensansha’ for 
"hensan mono’, and ‘pp. 57-81’ for 


‘pp. 1-25’. The article shouli be dated 
1923. 

p. 518, Kamei, read ‘ Takayoshi’ for ‘ Taka- 
taka’. 


p. 518, Katsuragawa, the title Roshia-shi FR 
means not * Russia’s intentions ' bat ‘ Account 
of Russia ۰ 

p. 519, Kishimoto, Shikydhen is merely the 
sub-title of vol. 6 of the series Meiji bunkashi, 
and means not ° Compilation on religion’ but 
° Section on religion '. 

p. 021, Kuroiwa, read ' kö ' for ' kangae ۰ 

p. 021, ' Kyozawa ' should be ‘ Eiyozawa ۰ 

p. 532, Sumi, ‘ Stories of Japanese floating 
about’ should be ‘Stories of Japanese ship- 
wrecked castaways ’. 

p. 532, ‘Sumida Masaichi’ 
* Sumita Shóichi ۰ 

p. 532, Tabohashi, first article, ead ° geiki ' 
for ° seki’ and ‘ vol. 48’ for ‘ vol. 34’. 


Some of the texts desoribed in the biblio- 
graphy as being only in MS have in fact been 
printed, as, for example, Oteuki Gentaku’s 
Kankai ibun, which is to be found in Kótei 
Hyóryü kidan zenshü in Zoku teikoku bunko. 

In conclusion it should be streesed that the 
various criticisms here made do little to 
detract from the solid worth of this important 
book. 


should be 


BH. B, CRADEL 


G. W. J. Drewes and P. VOORHOBVE : 
Adat Atjeh, reproduced in facsimile 
from a manuscript in the India Office 
Iabrary, with an introduction and notes. 
(Verhandelingen van het Koninklijk 
Instituut voor Taal-, Land- an Volken- 
kunde, Deel xxiv.) 47, 2-176 pp. 
’s-Gravenhage: Martinus Nijhoff, 
1958. Guilders 10. 


When W. E. Phillips (Lieutenant Governor 
and later Governor of Penang from 1800 to 
1824) gave the manugoript now published by 
Drs. Drewes and Voorhoeve to his friend Sir 
Robert Farquhar (who had also been a 
Lieutenant Governor of Penang), he described 
it as ‘An History of the Kings of Acheen’. 
This must have been the aspect of the docu- 
ment that particularly interested him, for his 
work had been connected with the struggle for 
power between 1815 and 1819 of two rival 
Sultans of Acheh, one of them tae son of a 
Penang merchant. Actually, however, only 
part عد‎ of the manusaript—oalled by Newbold 
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moieties may also be conceptualized in terms 
of an occupational dichotomy, as for example 
between fishermen and cultivators. In war- 
time the same antithesis would be preserved, 
the fishermen becoming warriors and the 
cultivators being responsible for victualling 
the entire community. Among the Waropen, 
the co-operation and rivalry between two non- 
exogamous groups is seen as the head and tail 
of a triton shell, the head being the olan of the 
‘elder brother’ and the tai the olan of the 
‘younger brother’. This ritual antagonism 
came to the fore especially in war and during 
the performance of initiation rites. 

The next three chapters describe, with a 
great abundance of carefully-recorded detail, 
some of the most important rites de passage 
of the Waropen. Next, the function of raiding 
is investigated and the relationship between 
raiding and trading is discussed. This is ۵ 
somewhat jejune undertaking since at the time 
of Held’s visit raids already belonged to the 
past. In the remainder of the work the author 
discusses the concepts of the sacred and the 
profane, dealing especially with semi-religious 
activities such as medicine, witchoraft, and 
divination. He also makes a determined 
attempt to extract some of the salient features 
and recurring themes of Waropen mythology, 
undismayed by the apparent lack of any 
concordance between one myth and another or 
between one informant and another. Finally 
we are given a competent survey of the material 
culture. 

Bearing in mind the serious illness suffered 
by the author during his field-work and the 
formidable obstacles with which he had to 
contend, more especially the poor communica- 
tions between houses and villages, it would be 
churlish to complain that here and there the 
information should have been amplified. The 
reader is apt, however, to be almost over- 
whelmed by the abundance of ethnographical 
detail and it is likely that the work would have 
been enhanced by a more abstract presentation 
of the facts. 

The only serious criticism that can be made 
of this edition concerns not so much the work 
itself as the translation. Most of the book 
bears signs of having been translated by a 
person who was only imperfectly familiar with 
English. Most of the time the reader can come 
to terms with this unidiomatio and barren 
style, but it is tiresome and hardly a tribute 
to the memory of the author (e.g. 'object 
against’, p. 91; ‘opposed against’, p. 99; 
‘like Detiger remarks’, p. 79, smer alia). 
A native of Papua 18 a Papuan and not a 
Papua as the tatle of the book seems to imply. 
Neither does the proof-reading seem to have 
been very thorough as the following instances, 
taken at random, will show: p. 39, last 
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G. J. Heun: The Papuas [sic] of 
Waropen. (Koninklijk Instituut voor 
Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde. Trans- 
lation Series, 2.) xv, 384 pp., 77 
photos. 2 maps. The gue : 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1957. Guilders 24. 


We owe the publication of the present work 
to the literary executors of Professor G. J. 
Held who died prematurely in 1955. To ensure 
that his memory and reputataon should be 
preserved not only in Holland but in the world 
of anthropology at large, his friends and 
colleagues have commissioned an English 
translation of Held’s major work, Papaa’s 
van Waropen, originally published in 1947. 

A general introduction supplies the reader 
with ecological and historical information on 
& relatively little-known part of New Guinea, 
The Waropen are settled in the tidal estuaries 
and mangrove swamps of Geelvink Bay. Their 
houses rest on platforms supported by piles 
driven into the foreshore. Fish and the sago- 
palm are the main sources of food and economic 
life is rudimentary. The Waropen display little 
manual skill in comparison with neighbouring 
peoples. Until the recent past they were 
notorious for their propensity to head- 
hunting raids, an activity which alternated, 
or was even pursued simultaneously with 
ordinary trade. 

The first chapter (on social organization) is 
perhaps the most important. Asin many other 
works dealing with the ethnography of the 
Melanesian area, we are given yet another 
example of dual organization. In this instance 
the dichotomy is conceptuahzed as an anti. 
thesis between land and sea, which subsumes 
other contrasting entaties. The land, or forest, 
is ° upstream ' or ° at the back of’ tho village. 
There grow the sago-palms which provide 
starch for the native diet. The preparation of 
sago is in the main the work of the women, 
who according to the local myths originate 
from the forest. The sea, on the other hand, is 
‘downstream’ or ‘in front of’ the village. 
The men, who are said to have come from the 
sea, have the main responsibility for providing 
fish. Land is therefore to sea what sago is to 
fiah and woman is to man. 

It will be recalled that a type of orientation 
depending not on fixed points of the compass 
but on the relative position of land and sea 
is also found in Polynesian languages. For 
instance in Samoan, the position of persons or 
objects, both at sea and on land, 1s often 
indicated in terms of their position vis-&-vis 
the land and the sea. Thus a Samoan would 
not say that a table or a chair was too far up 
(or down) or too far 1n (or out) but that it 8 
“too far inland’ or ' too far out to sea’. 

In Fiji the ritual collaboration between two 
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background or on the subjective opinions of 
native speakers, though admittedly he will 
use these and other considerations in 
deciding whether to have a single entry or 
several entries in bold type. 

The authors have out the Gordian knot by 
putting all homophonous words into single 
dictionary articles. ‘ Widely differing mean- 
ings ’, however, ' constitute different entries ’ 
(in the sense of being embodied in the same 
dictionary article but separated by numerals 
in bold type). In some cases this solution 8 
somewhat unrealistic, especially when there 
are philological or morphological grounds for 
regarding two separate entries within the same 
article as having a different derivation. Thus 
under hala (p. 47) entry 1 (‘sin, error’) is 
traced to a Proto-Polynesian form sala while 
entry 8 (' pandanus °) is assumed to have its 
origin in the PPN form fara. It will be recalled 
that Hawaiian has only eight consonante (p, k, 
?,m,n, Û, h, w). This consideration alone must 
greatly imnorease the likelihood that there are 
in fact many homophonous morphemes which 
(either in the parent language or in an older 
stage in the development of Hawauan) were 
once not homophonous because a number of 
phonemes which have coalesced were originally 
distinct. 

Two common morphological features of 
Hawaiian, namely the reduploation (which 
may take several forms) of a ' root’ or ° word- 
base’ (generally of the type CYCY or CVCVCY), 
and the widely-used feature of prefixation, 
pose & number of problems familar to lexico- 
graphers of Malayo-Polynesian languages. The 
total semantic field of all the possible deriva- 
tives from a single base often throws a good 
deal of light on the meaning of the base itself 
and this consideration (more particularly in 
the case of relatively little-known languages) 
is a strong argument for listing all derivatives 
under the base from which they are derived, 
irrespectively of their proper alphabetical 
order. To adopt this procedure, however, is to 
assume that both the native and non-native 
users of the dictionary will have no difficulty 
in reducing all derivatives to the ‘nuclear’ 
word-base. In doubtful casea, especially when 
the base itself is not attested, when there is a 
wide divergence of meaning between the base 
and some of its derivatives, or when the 
derivative is a high-frequency word, many 
cross-references must also be provided, which 
adds to the bulk of the dictionary and to the 
time required to reach the correct entry. 
Moreover, if this method 18 applied too 
rigorously, it can easily lead to absurd results. 
By way of ه‎ comparison, it would mean that 
in an English dictionary (English being 
assumed to be a little-known language with no 
literature) the word unholy would be listed 
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paragraph, word missing; p. 42, 1. 2, word 

issing; p. 305, paragraph 2, ‘de’ instead 
of ‘we’; p. 306, paragraph 2, ‘ fir’ instead of 
‘for’; p. 313, paragraph 4, ‘ bij’ instead of 
‘by’. Although these blemishes mar the 
general effect of the work, it will remain one 
of the most important contributions in English 
to the ethnography and anthropology of New 
Guinea. 

G. B. MILNER 


Mary KAwENA Pugu and SAMuEL H. 
ELBERT: | HawaWan-Englsh dsc- 
tionary. xxx, 362 pp. map [on 
endpapers]. [Honolulu]: University 
of Hawaii Press, 1957. 


The joint authors of this work are to be 
congratulated on the appearance of the most 
comprehensive dictionary of the Hawauan 
(and perhaps of any Polynesian) language. 
Nowadays only a few thousand persons still 
speak Hawaiian, and if the present trend 
continues one must envisage the possibility 
that within the next hundred years this 
language will no longer be spoken as a mother 
tongue. To have attempted the compilation 
of a work of this scope required courage and 
devotion, both of which are now amply 
rewarded. Even if Hawaiian should one day 
cease to be a living language, this dictionary 
wil remain one of the principal literary 
monuments of a characteristic Polynesian 
people and culture. 

The value of this work owes a great deal to 
the unobtrusive and evidently harmonious 
collaboration between Mrs. M. K. Pukui, 
an authority on the Hawaiian oulture and 
language who for more than 20 years had 
accumulated data for a dictionary, and Pro- 
fessor 8. H. Elbert who has himself devoted 


10 years to the task. It is he who must perhaps . 


take the greater part of the oredit due to the 
author of the flrst grammatical study (albeit 
in outline) of & Polynesian language, in keeping 
with the principles of modern descriptive 
linguistics. Further reference will be made 
presently to the * Notes on Hawaiian grammar’ 
which introduce the dictionary and which 
deserve close study. 

When setting out the diotionary of ۵ 
‘language without a literature ’ (and therefore 
a ‘language without a history’) one of the 
most controversial questions to be settled by 
the compiler 18 the definition of what con- 
stitutes a single word. He needs to have satis- 
factory criteria to distinguish a word with 
several acceptations from a oluster of several 
words which happen to be both homophonous 
and homonymous. Jf he is not a native speaker 
of the language in question, he cannot depend 
entirely either on his knowledge of the cultural 
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the following classes: minor words, major 
words, numerals, and interjections. 

Minor words consist of pronouns, possoesivea, 
and demonstratives, and they share the follow- 
ing characteristics : ' they can be exhaustively 
listed ’ and ‘ most of them consist of identiflable 
parte, most of which cannot stand alone and 
which do not contain any basic element that 
might be called a “ root ” ' (p. xvii). 

Major words, on the other hand, consist of 
“any element that can be spoken alone and 
that has not been listed a8 & minor word, 
numeral, or interjection’ (p. xx). Although 

‘the inventory of major words is enormous’ 
within that total inventory, small subclasses 
of high-frequency words are recognized. This 
possibility causes one to wonder whether it 
would not have been preferable to treat 
numerals and interjections as limited sub- 
classes within the category of major worda. 
The argumenta for doing so are that numerals 
(and, although to a lesser extent, interjections 
also) behave morphologically somewhat like 
major words. 

Students of Polynesian languages will be 
particularly interested in the treatment of 
possessives, which are subdivided into three 
classes, each of which is analysed with special 
reference to the syntactio possibilities. In the 
analysis of the ' k-olass possessives’ (p. xix), 
the term ‘verb’ occurs for the first time, 
somewhat too unobtrusively in view of its 
major importance in any grammatical analysis. 
The treatment of ‘zero-class possessaives ' 
(p. xx) might have been fuller, particularly 
from the point of view of their funotion in 
establishing a two-term system of number 
which has reference to the thing or pergon 
‘ possessed ’ (as opposed to the three-term 
system which refers to the ‘ possessor ’). 

After the treatment of the words comes that 
of the particles, some of which are ‘ markers’, 
that is ‘ their functaon 18 to indicate whether 
following modified words are members of one 
or the other of syntaotio subclasses called 
substantives and verbs’. They differ from 
prefixes in that the latter are (i) inseparably 
bound to major words, (ii) are nondetermining, 
and (iii) may occur before words that may be 
either substantives or verbs. ° Prefixes resemble 
the elements that form minor words in that 
none of them are normally spoken alone, but 
differ in that they are attached to roote and 
stems, whereas there are no roots in the 
minor words’ (p. xxiv). The same considera- 
tion applies to suffixes (p. xxv). If prefixes 
and suffixes are neither words, nor particles, 
which seems to be a permissible conolusion to 
be drawn from what precedes, it might have 
been more logical to devise a special term to 
include all affixes. 

In spite of their determined attempt, the 
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under koly and the verbs adduce, reduce, and 
seduce would be listed in the same article as 
derivatives from a hypothetical word-base 
*duce. 

The compilers of the present work have in 
the main chosen to follow the strict alpha- 
betical order. From the point of view of ease 
of consultation, and of the number of cross- 
references required, this arrangement does not 
always put them at an advantage. Thus under 
kani (p. 119) the form hoʻokans is algo given, 
whereas kakani and ho‘okakans appear on 
p. 111 (with a reference to kani), while the 
words kanihia, kanikani, and kanikanihia are 
given on p. 120. 

It is clear that the compilation of this work 
has been very thorough and that many printed 
sources have been searched in order to ensure 
that the dictionary should be as comprehensive 
as possible. There are, for instance, Hawaiian 
words on record which render the following 
English terms (p. 61): Abacus, subtrahend, 
multiplier, multiplicand, divisor, rate of 
interest, prime number. On pp. 49-51 are 
listed Hawaiian terms for 133 different types 
of building from an aquarium to a warehouse 
(not to mention a ‘funeral parlor’ and two 
different kinds of ossuary). In some respects, 
acculturation through the vernacular seems 
to have progressed further in Hawan than 
elsewhere in Polynesia, as is attested by such 
Hawaiian words as makemakika ‘oko‘a ‘ pure 
mathematics’ and makemakika ho'opwi ‘ia 
“applied (literally, referred) mathematica’. 
Even oblique parallelograms (Auinahd hið 
l5‘sht) and isosceles triangles (huinakolu ‘elua 
'ao'ao like) had apparently been naturalized 
with comparative facility. Neither have legal 
terms (a8 on p. 285) or grammatical terms 
(e.g. paniinoa, pp. 289-90) been overlooked. 
Speoialist information 18 also given on subjects 
such as fauna, flora, and, appropriately 
enough, on native choreography. The number 
of entries under a word like 'upena ‘ fishing- 
net' on p. 845 shows that the abundance of 
information on Hawaiian material oulture 
available at the Bernice P. Bishop Museum 
in Honolulu has algo been fully utilized. 

The compilers do not provide any gram- 
matical information in the corpus of the 
dictionary. This drawback 18 compensated for, 
however, by the succinct and yet comprehen- 
sive grammatical outline provided at the 
beginning of this volume. This short mono- 
graph will reward the close study of all those 
concerned with the description of languages in 
the Malayo-Polynesian field and indeed 
students of linguistics generally. 

The first general distinction, between words 
and particles (p. xvi) is not explicit and the 
nature of this differentiation not discussed 
until later. Hawaiian words are divided into 
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Vol. 15: G. HULSTAERT: 
verbes Mongo. 828 pp. 1958. 


The author of these works has long been 
known for his scholarly writings on the Mongo 
language and his collection of proverbs beara 
the stamp of long familiarity with the lan- 
guage. The actual list of some 2,600 proverbs 
is in alphabetical order of the first word in 
each case, and for many of them two versions 
are necessary. This is because at normal 
speed the divisions between words tend to be 
obscured and frequently consonants that occur 
in alow speech are missing. In such cases a 
transcription of the proverb at normal speed 
follows the one in which each word is written 
separately. The translation and explanation 
of each proverb is adequate but does not 
indicate the kind of context in which it is 
normally used. For those interested in the 
proverbial lore of the Mongo, the list is 
followed by 150 pages of classified index in 
which the proverbs are grouped under such 
headings as Friendship, Courage, Famuy, 
Death, eto., with cross-references to the body 
of the work. Altogether this is a well-compiled 
work tastefully produced. 


Pro- 


Vol. 16: G. HursrAERT: Dretion- 
naire loméngo-francats. 2 parts: 
xxxi, 917 pp. ; 1x, 919-1949 pp. 1957. 
This work, also by G. Hulstaert, entirely 

fulfils our expectations that he would produce 
an outstanding work when he compiled a 
dictionary of the Mongo language. This 
diotionary is indeed an important contribution 
not only to the literature of Mongo but to 
Bantu studies in general. The very magnitude 
of the work would place it in a special class, 
but in addition, the author has drawn on his 
immense knowledge and experience in the use 
of the language to cover, in the entries in the 
dictionary, practically every field of human 
actavity. Unlike many other works with a 
comparable title, this is in no sense an ex- 
tended word list, but gives copious examples 
of the various uses of most of the words 
quoted. In the case of words that have several 
meanings he ishes the principal use 
from others that involve extended or figurative 
i In the difficult case of names of 
cultural objects or artefacts, an equivalent or 
description in a European language 18 usually 
inadequate, and in this work the problem 
has been solved by the use of photographs or 
drawings. Throughout the dictionary the 
author has attempted to indicate the denva- 
tion of loan-words, which are marked with & 
special sign, and while this will no doubt 
be of value to some users of the book, one 
cannot but feel less happy at his attempt to 
describe the derivation of other words in 
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compilers have not quite succeeded in shaking 
off the tyranny of conventional grammar. 
Thus, in the mtroduction to particles (p. xx) 
the mention of the terms ‘adjective’ and 
‘adverb’ takes the reader almost unawares, 
Later (p. xxii) there occurs the word ‘ oon- 
junction ', which is also left undefined. Another 
point left somewhat unolarified is the question 
of the exact relationship between particlea and 
minor words. If the reader assumes that 
particles are, by definition, not words, he will 
be a little at a loss to understand why ‘ zero- 
class demonstratives ۲ (listed as minor words 
on p. xviii) function as particles in section 
4.5.51. Are we to assume the existence of 
certain 'unite' which can function either as 
words or particles ? 

Speaking generally, one would like to have 
seen & little more discipline and perhaps even 
boldness in the use made of a set of specialized 
and interdependent grammatical terms. Bear- 
ing in mind, however, the great difficulty of 
giving within the scope of & few pages the 
outline of & whole language, these short- 
comings cannot be said to detract greatly from 
what is undoubtedly a stimulating and con- 
vincing piece of grammatical analyaia. 

G. B. MILNER 


Annales du Musée Royal du Congo Belge, 
Tervuren (Belgique). Sére in 8°. 
Sciences de l'Homme. Linguistique, 
Vol. 3, Tom. n, Vols. 15-19, 21, 93, 
24. Tervuren: Commission de 
Linguistique Africaine, 1957-9. 


The following works are a further set issued 
under the general series on linguistics that has 
been produced for the past few years by the 
Musée Royal du Congo Belge at Tervuren 
in Belgium. These works are almost invariably 
also published under the auspices of the Com- 
mission for African Linguistics, In general, 
the high standard of production and typo- 
graphy that has characterized this series mght 
from the beginning is maintained, and all 
students of African languages cannot but be 
grateful for such a wealth of acctrate, well- 
produced studies in the languages of the 
Belgian Congo. 


Vol. 3, Tom. 1: BENJAMIN Lexens 
and GEREBERN MxNs: Ngbandi- 
idioticon. I. Ngbandi en Frans- 
Nederlands. 1072 pp. 1958. 


This is the second volume of the large 
dictionary of the Ngbandi language, of which 
the first volume has already been reviewed ın 
this journal. The whole work thus provides 
unusually complete lexical reference for this 


Sudanic language. 
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tone, with such subjects as roots and affixes, 
reduplication and word-bwilding, the part 
played by tone in the various parts of speech, 
and in a number of other chapters with various 
characteristic categories of these languages. At 
the end of the grammar there 1s a small guide 
to conversation in which natural sentences 
that might be required by a foreign speaker 
of this language are given, both in Mangbetu 
and Medje with a French translation. This is 
followed by a small collection of folktales in 
Mangbetu which are given with an inter- 
linear word-for-word translation, followed by 
a natural equivalent in French. Finally, there 
is a Mangbetu-French vocabulary in which 
words are classified according to their types, 
that 18, nouns are listed separately from verbs, 
and under nouns every entry 18 given both in 
the singular and plural, while under verbs 
there is the radical of a given tense as well as 
the infinitive. This is followed by a simple 
French-Mangbetu mdex and a short com- 
parative vocabulary inoluding three other 
dialects from material collected by another 
research worker on the field. The only thing 
that mare this very excellent work is that 
neither the paragraphs nor even the chapters 
are numbered. As a result, no crosa-references 
are possible since the author has not provided 
himself with the apparatus for this purpose. 
The absence of an index 18 also to be regretted. 
In every other respect, however, this is ۵ 
most important addition to the literature of 
grammatical studies in Sudanic languages. 


Vol. 21: N. Roop:  Ngombe- 
Nederlands-Frans woordenboek : Dsc- 
tionnaire ngombe-néerlandais-francais. 
1,414 pp. 1958. 


Although this work is described as a 
dictionary of the Ngombe language, it is in 
fact based on the Lingenjs dialect. There are 
probably four or five main varieties of Ngombe 
in which the variations of vocabulary are 
considerable, and in this dictionary a few 
words from the other southern dialecta are 
also included. As far as can be seen, however, 
the author has not attempted to include any 
material from the more northerly dialects. 
This is presumably because he accepts the 
arbitrary dictum of B. M. Hejboer in his artaole 
in Aegatoria, IX, 4, 1046, that Lingenja is 
‘classical’ Lingombe. Nevertheless, on the 
understanding that the dictionary relates 
essentially to one dialect only, it is a most 
useful addition to the works of reference on 
the interesting Ngombe language. It is also 
worth noting that although the main title 
is in Dutch, throughout the book everything 
is also given in & complete French version, 
which will considerably add to ite usefulness. 
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terms either of associated items in the lan- 
guage or of starred forms. It would have been 
better to distinguish between the etymological 
relationships within the language, which are 
often clear and always useful to the user of ۵ 
dictionary, and the entirely hypothetical and 
sometimes questionable correlations with words 
in other Bantu languages expressed by means 
of starred forms. However, these are small 
pointe in a work of such value. 


Vols. 17, 19: Naor PauL and E. 


BozLAERT (ed. and tr):  L4amja- 
verhalen. I-11, 244 pp., 115 pp. 
1957-8. 


The epic of Lianya is one of the few pieces of 
extensive oral literature known to be current 
in the equatorial region of the Belgian Congo, 
and 1t 18 most useful to have available in print 
& version of the complete text accurately 
transcribed with tone-marks. The flrst of 
those volumes contains the text as narrated 
by a Mongo speaker, Antoine Ekofo, which 
was tonally edited by another Mongo speaker, 
Ngoi Paul. The second volume contains further 
portions of the epic concerned with the 
ancestors of Lianja obtained from another 
source but also edited by Ngoi Paul. Both 
volumes contain & parallel translation of the 
text in Dutch by E. Boelaert. If the trans- 
lator was desirous of making the subject 
matter available to a wider circle, one cannot 
help wondering whether the translation in a 
work of this kind should not have been made 
into a more international language such as 
French. These two volumes, however, provide 
an important addition to the documentation 
of this language. 


Vol. 18: J. LARooHETTE: Qram- 
mare des dialectes Mangbetu et Medje, 
suime d'un manuel de conversation el 


d'un lexique. 232 pp. 1958. 

The language of the Mangbetu and related 
peoples has not been previously adequately 
documented, and this work gives us the firat 
reliable statement of 155 grammatical structure, 
due account being taken of the important part 
played by distinctions of vowel quality and of 
tone. The whole of the material in this work 
was collected by the author when on a visit 
to the Belgian Congo, and he has provided 
us with a well-ordered, carefully thought out 
grammatical treatise. Although he does not 
claim to be exhaustive in his treatment, 
nevertheless he has succeeded in giving a gur- 
prisingly adequate statement of the gram- 
matical apparatus of this interesting Sudanio 
language. Following a descriptive method 
appropriate to languages of this type, he deals, 
apart from the introduction on phonetics and 
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refer to any point of grammatical construction 
in the language. 

At the end of the grammatical outline there 
are two folktales with French translation, 
and these are followed by a French-Bushong 
vocabulary, and a rather curious olassified 
word hst in Bushong. What will be confusing 
to the user of this work 1s that the author 
does not say why he uses such an unfamiliar 
method of indexing his words, since he does 
not even explain the details of the order that 
he has used. In fact ıt appears that he has 
indexed all the Bushong entries under the first 
vowel of the radical, and taking this vowel 
together with the second consonant, has 
sorted them into groups, and then within each 
group he has placed them in the order of the 
first consonant of the radical, but again not in 
alphabetical order. For both consonants and 
vowels he seems to follow the classified phonetio 
order which he gives on the first page of the 
grammar. Although this may have value for 
studies of a rather specialized kind, 15 would 
seem to make reference to the word lst 
extremely difficult. One algo notices that there 
is often discrepancy between the way of 
transcribing words in the vocabularies and in 
the body of the grammar. Thus, for example, 
on p. 16 the word for ‘ marriage ' ends with a 
final @, whereas in the vocabulary on p. 78 
it terminates with cy. Similarly other words 
have differences of this kind. Moreover, in 
the Bushong word list there are a number of 
cases where words appear to be in the wrong 
group, although it 18 quite possible that the 
author intended the inclusion of words such 
as alewest under ot (this should be ot) to 
be an indication that there had been some 
connexion between such & word and some 
probable word such as akoot, but in fact he 
does not explain this, nor indeed from the 
evidence that he gives us is there any certainty 
that such a relationship really might have 
existed. 

It would also be interesting to know pre- 
eigely why the author m his introduction saya 
that the group in which this language occurs 
would appear to belong to the Zone B, estab- 
hashed in my Classification of the Bantu lan- 
guages. From the point of view of vocabulary, 
as he quotes it, it is olear that Bushong had a 
much greater vocabulary correspondence with 
the languages of Zone C to the north. In 
fact among the words that he gives, there are 
fewer than 10 which could conceivably be 
characteristic of the languages of Zone B 
Moreover, when one considera the grouping of 
the nominal classes into singular/plural 
alternations, the most characteristic features of 
Zone B are missing ; namely, the identity of 
the agreements of Class 11 and Class 5, the 
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The dictionary proper is preceded by a brief 
outline of the grammatical struoture of the 
language, but with no explanation of the 
phonetio value of the symbols used in his 
transcription. In general no doubt one is 
entitled to assume that a reader will know 
that § represente an implosive consonant, 
although kh ıs used without explanation for 
what is no doubt a voiceleas labio-velar 
consonant usually represented as kp. Here, 
however, no indication 18 given as to whether 
or not this sound 1s 1mplosive, as it certainly 
is in the northern dialects, and defects of this 
kind are surprising in & work that has all 
the appearance of a meticulously careful 
transcription. 

For the general student of Bantu languages, 
it will be slightly irritating that the author has 
used a local method of numbering the nominal 
classes, rather than the more well-known 
one introduced by Bleek. Apart from details 
of this kind, however, the book is easy to use 
and will be of great value to any who need to 
learn this language. 


Vol. 23: J. VANSINA: Esqussse de 
grammatre Bushong. 109 pp. 1959. 


The language which is the subject of this 
monograph is one of the most interesting Bantu 
languages of the central part of the Belgian 
Congo. It has a number of very peculiar 
phonetic features and superficially it 18 not 
easy to assess its relationships with other 
groups of Bantu languages. Up to now there 
has been no reliable study of this language, 
which calls for a considerable degree of care 
in transcription as well as in grammatical 
description. The author of this work, who 
was engaged m undertaking researches into 
the historical records of the Bushong people, 
inevitably found himself under the necessity of 
documenting the language, and in this work he 
has given us the results of his investigations. 

Bearing in mind that this is modestly called 
an outline or aketch of the language, it would 
be unfair to expect to find a full length gram- 
matical treatise. Nevertheless the author has 
in fact given us all the easentia] features of the 
language. To Bantuists this particular lan- 
guage presente a number of most interesting 
problems, and one can only regret that it was 
not possible for some of these problems to 
have been brought into view m the description 
that this work contains. In many places the 
work gives the impression of consisting largely 
of notes, There are scarcely any sub-headings, 
and although certain section numbers are used, 
in the absence of headings it هد‎ often difficult 
to seo what these sections refer to. In view 
of the fact that there is no index nor even a 
table of contente, it 1s extremely difficult to 
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In his introduction the authors tells us that 
he has followed in the main the technique of 
Bloomfield, and in consulting this work one 
gathers the impreesion that he is continually 
preoccupied with techniques. This produces 
an unfortunate effect in that he does not take 
the reader into his confidence, and in fact 
frequently introduces things which he has not 
explained. Thus, for example, he uses various 
elements in describing the structure of the 
language, but does not say how these were 
obtained, and in some oases leaves one slightly 
mystified. For example, he refers to the prefixes 
of Classes 9 and 10 as ‘ny’, but he does not 
gay whether this is a hypothetical reconstruc- 
tion or an artificial symbol, or whether he 
considers that this was the earlier form of the 
prefix. He tells us on p. 35 that in fact the 
pronunciation ‘ ny' of this prefix is rather 
rare. The p seotion on phonology 
also is rather difficult to follow, and one feels 
that & considerable amount of simplification 
was possible and indeed should have been 
undertaken before this material was included. 

No doubt it is the attempt to follow a 
modified Bloomfield method that leads the 
author into a number of complications, but one 
feels that it would have been far better, for 
example, if he had not been preoccupied with 
the patterning of the consonants and the vowels 
in words when describing the grammatical 
behaviour of nouns. A further example of the 
putting together of features which could be 
separated with an increase in clarity is under 
the heading of ‘ Morphology ', where processes 
of word-building as well as grammatical 
operations are all treated on the same level. 
Thus, for example, on p. 75 he discusses the 
non-ocourrence of the initial vowel in such 
words as ° abanya-mihana ’ in which * mihana ° 
is equated with ' imihana ' meaning ' inhabited 
hills’, whereas on p. 77 a form such as 
‘bageenzi’, which 18 a vocative usage of 
* abageenzi' ‘companions’, is also treated as 
an example of the abeence of the initial vowel. 
The first of these, however, is a simple case of 
word-building with the prefix ‘aba-’, the 
element ‘nya’, and the fragment ' mihana’, 
and ıt 18 of no grammatical significance that 1t is 
possible to break down ‘ nyamihana ' into two 
parts. Grammatically the prefix of the word 
iB ‘aba-’ and it is this alone which gives it 
significance in a grammatical treatise. Similar 
grouping together of things which would be 
far better separated, ocours under the heading 
of ° Verbal derivation’, Here the author puts 
together in one section the relationship 
between complex and simplex verbal radicals, 
and the relationship between verbal radicals 
and associated nominals. No doubt on one 
level these two could be treated as part of the 
processes of word-building, but within the 
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existence of a small group of parta of the body 
in Class 15, and the very widespread ooour- 
rence of a pair of classes 9/6. On p. 16 he 
notices that there are only four words known 
with this particular alternation ; in fact from 
the evidence that he gives, it is clear that the 
original suggestion that Bushong belonged to 
Zone C should stand. 

One cannot but be grateful to the author 
and to the Commission de Linguistique 
Africaine for making available to us this 
treatise on what is a most interesting 
although in many points of detail one could 
have wished for a different treatment. 


Vol. 24: A. E. MEEUSSEN : Essai 
de grammatre runds. [in], 236 pp., 
table. 1959. 


Unlike many of the other languages dealt 
with in this series of publications, Rundi is 
one that has already been made fairly well- 
known by previous writers. Nevertheless, 
this present work is the first to attempt to 
describe this complicated and interesting 
language on the basis of phonetically accurate 
material and by means of an up-to-date 
method of desoription. One notices that 
(unlike other numbers in this series) there is 
no reference tó sponsorship by the Commission 
de Linguistique Africaine, and this probably 
explains why the general quality of the produc- 
tion is not as high as in the other works. Thus, 
e.g. the examples are all quoted in exactly 
the same fount of type as that used in the 
main body of the text, whereas 1n all the other 
works issued in this series bold-face type has 
been used for the examples so as to assist the 
reader in finding his way through the complica- 
tions of linguistic desoription. The actual 
type face used also is not so easy to read as 
in the other works, and this is unfortunate as 
the method of description used by the author 
calls for considerable concentration on the 
part of the reader. Another factor which 
makes the work rather more difficult to use 
18 that there are no detailed sub-headings and 
in fact one feels that the author might well 
have attempted to place himself in the position 
of the reader, and to have given many more 
signposts to the material that he was setting 
out. It is true that there is a system of 
numbering paragraphs, but even this is rather 
disconcerting since the numbers are not con- 
secutive, as for no apparent reason the numbers 
jump from 63 to 56, and similarly in other 
places, while there are large gaps, such as 
from 116 to 151. No doubt the author had 
used the missing paragraph numbers in his 
preparatory manuscript, but it would have 
been preferable to edit this so as not to 
disconoert the reader. 
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language. Mongo is one of the better doou- 
mented of the Bantu languages of this area, 
but this new work will be very useful, par- 
ticularly for those who need to learn the 
language. The author has set out to give what 
is in fact a quite useful reference work. In 
the first part he gives an adequate description 
of the pronunciation of the language and of 
some of the more difficult rules of vowel 
coalescence. The bulk of the work consists of 
what is called morphology and is in fact a 
fairly straightforward grammatical treatment 
of the language. The section on nouns con- 
tains very useful extended classified vocabu- 
lariea which will no doubt prove of great value 
to any who consult the work. The extensive 
section on verbs is extremely well illustrated 
with examples, all of them taken from texts 
collected by the author. This gives the 
work a much more natural flavour than many 
such writings in which the examples tend to 
be rather artificial. The terminology used by 
the author is a kind of compromise between 
the traditional way of speaking about gram- 
matical categories and other methods which 
have been developed in recent times, but on 
the whole he seems to take his point of view 
rather from classical ideas of grammar instead 
of disengaging from the language itself the 
categories which are characteristic of it. In 
spite of this, however, he has given to us a 
very useful work correctly transcribed as 
regards vowel quality, length, and tone. 


6: ALBERT DE Ror: Éléments de 
phonétique historique du lomongo. 
28 pp. 1958. Bel. fr. 30. 

This work consists of a thesis presented to 
the University of Louvain in Dutch, which 
the author has translated and revised in some 
small points. There is nothing outstanding in 
this study which tends to follow the technique 
by Meinhof, already applied to a large number 
of other languages. In setting out the corre- 
spondences between Common Bantu and 
Mongo, the author has perforce had to draw 
on starred forms constructed by a number of 
different authors, some of which are not very 
well attested, while othera have been given in 
several alternative forms. In the present state 
of the documentation of comparative Bantu 
studies, it would have been difficult to bo 
more precise in the treatment of this subject. 
The very quality of the typography and the 
setting out of this work, however, may lead 
readers to suppose that it is more authoritative 
than ıt could be in the circumstances. Never- 
theless, since this work is based on the misoel- 
laneous collection of material on Common 
Bantu put forward by various writers, ıb 
would serve no useful purpose in this review 
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structure of a Bantu language no useful purpose 
is served by treating them in the same section. 

There is an immense amount cf accurate 
and useful material within this work, but one 
cannot but feel that it would have been of 
much greater value had the method used been 
developed from the material rather than 
adapted from any particular technique of 
deeoription. Indeed, the reader is bkely to be 
continually bewildered to understand precisely 
why a particular feature is described in the way 
in which it is, until he remembers that it is 
being dealt with in a certain seotion. Perhaps 
the least satisfying part of the book is the 
section on morphonology (should this be 
morphophonology ?) which tends to read like 
an experiment in methodology rather than the 
elucidation of the language. 

No doubt the author intended to give us a 
linguistic desoription, but the impression that 
so much of his work creates is that he is 
interested in a language as & source of data, 
calling for the use of special techniques, rather 
than as a human activity which it is im- 
portant to olanfy in order that the student 
may be helped to operate the language, and 
those who desire to investigate it may have ۵ 
safe guide in seeking to interpret the texts 
that they encounter. 

MALCOLM GUTHRIR 


Stadia Universitatis ‘Lovanium’, 
Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres, 
[Nos.] 3, 5, 7. Léopoldville : Éditions 
de l'Université, 1958-9. 

The new University of Lovenium at 
Léopoldville in the Belgian Congo Eas among 
its faculties that of Philosophy and Letters, 
and this faculty, like others in the Univeraity, 
is issuing monographs on various subjecta 
written by members of the staff. It is mterest- 
ing to notice that out of the first seven that 
have been published so far in the Faculty of 
Philosophy and Letters, three are soncerned 
with Bantu languages, each of them being 
written by Dr. A. de Rop, who is Chargé de 
Cours at the University. These monographs 
are very well produced and in particular the 
typography is excellent, so that they form an 
important and useful addition to the literature 
on Áfrican languages being produced in various 
parta of the continent. ۱ 


3: ALBERT DE ROP : Grammaire du 
lomongo (phonologie et morphologie). 
116 pp., map. 1958. Bel. fr. 110. 

This work bears as its sub-title ‘ phonology 
and morphology’, and its scope is no doubt 
limited because the author has already pro- 
duced in Dutch a work on the syntax of this 
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alia, between /w/ and /v/, both realized 
phonetically as [w] in Manyika which is, in 
the main, the language of the text. To do this, 
reference had to be made to other dialects. In 
the main, the distinctions are correctly made 
save for three cases, -vana (L 155), -vira (L 805), 
and -vanda (1. 389) which we think should be 
-wana ‘ find’, -wira ° fall to’, and -wanda * be 
plentiful’ respectively. 

The text is not tonally marked as the author 
was not able to be present when it was being 
prepared for publication. However, sufficient 
information about the tonological system of 
Manyika is given to enable the student to do 
this for himself. He can thus learn a great 
deal about the system and its differences from 
Zezuru. The text is a mixture of Manyika 
and Zeruru and, in the section devoted to 
linguistic analysis, the editor deals chiefly 
with the parts in which the author's native 
Manyika has given ground to Zezuru forms. 
This detailed study of linguistic change is a 
very ugeful one and should be matched with 
similar studies in other dialects of Shona. The 
editor assumes some knowledge of the descrip- 
tion of the central dialects of Zezuru, Karanga, 
and Manyika as found in this reviewer's 
Analytical grammar of Central Shona, and 
linguistic notes are based on this assumption. 
Her own approach and terminology, however, 
are those developed by Professor M. Guthrie, 
and the fact that this work provides an 
example of these is another reason for welcom- 
ing this publication. The amount of agreement 
in substance between the two methods is 
striking. At times, when the differences 
between the two terminologies is considerable, 
and the meaning of the editor’s term not 
sufficiently clear from example or context, the 
term from the Analytical grammar is given in 
brackets. This is not always correctly or con- 
sistently done. Thus, for example, the term 
corresponding to the editor’s ‘ affirmative 
stabilizing element’ is not ‘copula’, but 
‘copulative formative’ (p. 6); that corre- 
sponding to ‘headword’ is not ۵ 
qualificative °, but ' indirect relative concord ' 
(p. 9. DP 5a is not the ' possessive prefix ' 
but the ‘possessive concord’ (p. 8). In 
dealing with the tonal structure, the editor 
states as a difference between the Manyika 
and Zezuru systems that prefixed elements 
like na-, sa- and possessive conoords bear 
normal tone in Manyika unless followed by 
lexical high tone, but high tone in Zezuru 
unless followed by lexical normal tone. As 
examples of this she cites the following, inter 
alta : 

hint ‘firewood’; Ma. réhint; Ze. réhuni 

simbd ‘strength’; Ma.nesimba; Ze. nésimbd 


But the last example seems to nulhfy this 
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to criticize in detail many of the pointe which 
are now capable of more accurate statement. 


1: ALBERT DE Ror: Théátre 
nkundó. 59 pp. 1959. Bel. fr. ۰ 


This small monograph consiste in fact of a 
dramatic text in Nkundo with French transla- 
tion, but as the author explains in the introduc- 
tion, this particular type of text can only be 
collected by means of a tape recorder, since 
it is produced spontaneously. It seems that 
the general outline of the plot is agreed 
beforehand, and then the actual words are 
composed in the course of the production by 
the various characters taking part. This kind 
of dramatic interlude in a dance is apparently 
characteristic of the culture of these people, so 
one cannot but regret that the text which the 
author has so carefully recorded and trans- 
lated in this paper is not really traditional, but 
was in fact prepared by a school teacher with 
his scholars, who performed the play as 
recorded in this work. As an example of this 
type of dramatio form it is interesting, but 
one could have wished that the author had 
taken advantage of the facilities provided by 
the tape recorder to collect something more 
truly traditional ın order to illustrate this very 
interesting type of oral literature. 


MALCOLM GUTHRIE 


Haze, CARTER (ed. and tr.): Soko 
risina musoro, by H. W. Chatepo. 
(School of Oriental and African 
Studies, University of London. Anno- 
tated African Texts, v: Shona.) 
vu, 63 pp. London, Cape Town: 
Oxford University Press, 1958. 12s. 6d. 


This work consists of the following parts : 
(1) An introduction (pp. 1-14) summarizes the 
subject of the text and deals with matters of 
orthography, tone marking, terminology, and 
linguistic analysis. It also lists a bibliography 
‘of linguistic, historical, and sociological works 
relevant. (2) The text, & poem in Shona by 
Mr., now Advocate, Chitepo, follows in three 
gections (pp. 15-31). There follow: (3) the 
translation into English entitled ‘The tale 
without a head’, viz. ‘of no importance’ 
(pp. 32-42); (4) textual notes (pp. 43-9); 
and (5) & vocabulary, a list of place and per- 
sonal names, and an appendix of Manyika 
dependent nominal prefixes. 

The orthography chosen is adequately 
phonemic. The editor tells us that certain 
changes had to be made in the original spelling 
of the manuscript in order to distinguish, inter 
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explanation and comment on WNyatene, the 
commonest of the names for God used in the 
text. 

This is an excellently conceived and written 
book. The contributions of author and editor 
blend perfectly, the editor’s care to let the 
text be clear in every way, the author’s attempt 
to say a new thing in the traditional language. 


G. FORTUNE 


JAMES Durry: Portuguese Africa. xi, 
389 pp., 8 plates, 2 maps. Cambridge, 


Mass.: Harvard University Press; 
London: Oxford University Press, 
1959. 38s. 


This 1s the flrat serious attempt to write in 
English & history of Angola and Mozambique 
from their discovery by the Portuguese until 
the present day. San Thomé receives some 
incidental treatment. Guinea, the Cape 
Verde islands, and Madeira are excluded. 
Among former spheres of Portuguese interest, 
the Bantu kingdom of Congo receives a 
chapter; there are some references to the 
Tanganyika and Kenya coastline; Ethiopia 
i5 nowhere mentioned. The four centuries, 
from the late fifteenth to the late nineteenth. 
occupy about half of the book: the remainder 
is devoted to the modern colonial period since 
the partition of Africa and the definition of 
frontiers. 

Obviously a work of this scope must be 
written from secondary rather than primary, 
from printed and not from manuscript sources. 
It is olear, however, that even with this 
limitation the author is more at home ın the 
earlier part of his period than in the later. 
This 18 due partly to the fact that for the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries there is a 
wealth of readily aeoesmble literature in 
Portuguese, whioh does not exist in the same 
profusion for the eighteenth and early mne- 
teenth centuries. Professor Duffy in fact 
gomersaulta hastily and rather clumsily through 
this important period. But it is the treatment 
of the last 80 years which is especially dis- 
appointing, and the reason for this 18 not the 
lack of evidence but the author's apparent 
unawareness of the 1mportant issues in modern 
colonial history in general. He has summarized. 
that part of the literature whioh is in book 
form, but this literature deals more with 
colonial theory than with practical achieve- 
ment. He has made no use of official reporte 
and statistical material. He has nowhere 
examined a colonial budget, nor mentioned a 
cash crop. He makes the rather nafve remark 
that ‘In both provinces revenues were just 
sufficient to cover expenditures’. He does 
not trace the steps by which revenues were 
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statement. A more comprehensive statement 
of the Zezuru position might be as follows: 
such prefixed elements have high tone unless 
followed by a nominal of either single normal 
tone or at least two normal tones. 


e.g. mbra ‘dasme’; Ze. némbira 
nzira ‘path’; Ze. nenzira 


The text is written, in the main, in an easy 
flowing blank verse style reminiscent of that 
used in songs but with a slightly longer line. 
The first part is a lyrical description of the 
&uthor's home as experienced m boyhood. The 
second and third parts differ sharply from the 
first. The style is dramatic and the subject is 
the great criss of a severe drought. This is 
introduced by a dialogue between a Wanderer 
and, first, a Councillor, and then, a Rogue. 
The Councillor is hastening with his people to 
the ohief's town where they sre summoned to 
deal with the trouble. The Rogue is leaving. 
His frivolity and irresponsibility contrast 
sharply with the concern of the Councillor. 
The Wanderer, who is to end the whole work 
with words of profound faith, proves an 
enigmatio figure here. 

His darkneas and difficulties are perhaps the 
negative side of conversion from particularity 
(in culture and religion) to universality. He 
is to express himself much more fully in the 
third part at the end of all the attempts to 
resolve the drought and to make sense of the 
chief's inability to end it. The dancing and 
praying of the people is described, the re- 
proaches to the chief, and the threat to his 
hfe for failing to be the link between the 
people and the rain, the gift of Nyatene. 
Gradually one feels the protagonists feeling 
their way out of the world of magio into that 
of religion as the true nature of Nyatene as 
creator of men and all their world is glimpsed. 
The gulf dividing creature from self-subsisting 
creator is powerfully brought out as well as the 
all-renewing and ever renewed creative love of 
God. The essential meaning of the poem seems 
to be the passage, through the heart of the 
crisis, from magio to the religion of the final 
lines. 

The translation is olear and the notes 
illustrative but a knowledge of the ethno- 
graphy involved is a prerequisite for under- 
standing many of the allusions and the 
imagery. Even so, to this reader, much 
remains obscure. In a few places the transla- 
tion is inadequate. Thus, in l. 14, the wood 
is to last out the summer in the sense of 
“causing it to pass’. The Mukaranga in 
Manyika is not the youngest, as m Zezuru, 
but the senior wife. Thus ll. 62-74 are all 
about one woman, Mat Mugari, not two. In 
L 319, kwamuri should be translated ‘ where 
you are’. We would have welcomed some 
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in the past with the Masai and also with the 
Galla Boran who still trade with them. The 
sub-tribes at the southern end of the district 
have more in common with the Kikuyu, 
but the Meru as & whole are distinot lin- 
guistically and socially, and the recent Mau 
Mau troubles have had the effect of en- 
couraging them to develop a new conscious- 
ness of their own tribal unity and char- 
acteristacs. Fr. Bernardi has performed a 
valuable service by conducting this investiga- 
tion, before it was too late, into one particular 
institution, which is described, by men of the 
older generation, as ' the foundation stone of 
the Meru tribe’. Though an abstract power, 
ugwe, waa acknowledged as available for the 
whole tribe, each true Meru sub-tribe had ite 
mugwe or ‘ prophet’ who was ‘ consulted on 
all the major issues, and kept the people united 
in religious and secular matters, as he was 
trusted by them to be righteous’. ‘Those 
few who to-day know anything about this fast 
fading element in the social structure, compare 
the office of mugwe to that of a high priest or 
bishop, as well as that of a prime minister. In 
some respects he resembled the abba boku 
of the Boran and the latbon of the Masa, 
though conspicuously different in his relation- 
ship to the age-olass system. Among tho 
insignia associated with him the most elusive 
is the bwagu (lit. ° water-reed ") and it would 
appear that we are dealing here with a 
mysterious symbol regarded as necessary ‘ to 
consolidate the structure of society’, which 
continues to function even when there is no 
mugwe. There is muoh evidence that the 
mugwe was held in very high regard as a 
public officer and dignitary, completely 
different in function from the diviner or the 
medicine man who practised as private 
individuals, the latter usually for a fee. It is 
strange to reflect that this deeply respectful 
attitude towards the mugwe contributed to 
the decline of the office, for on the coming of 
the Europeans the elders surrounded him with 
elaborate secrecy in order to protect him 
with the result that the younger generation 
ceased to be aware of him as a force or as 
possessing any constructive value for the 
present generation. 

Pending the publication of a full-length 
work on the Meru, existing at present only in 
MSS, this short study provides useful informa- 
tion which needed to be recorded. The 
appendix containing relevant texte translated 
into English might better have been given 
in the vernacular, but in any case these and 
other accounts of the traditions of the tribe 
should be made available for the young 
generation as a legitimate source of pride in 
their past. 


T. G. BENSON 
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built up, nor the scale of priorities revealed in 
their e iture, 

The worst fault of this book, however, is ite 
arrangement under subject headings which are 
frequently artificial and which sometimes defy 
even the most important chronological divi- 
sions. For example, the story of Portuguese 
penstration up the Zambezi in the sixteenth 
century has to be told with only one obscure 
reference to Gongalo de Silveira, because 
Silveira’s main cue comes in a chapter on 
missionary enterprise nearly 100 pages further 
on. There is another quite artificial chapter 
dealing with slavery and contract labour 
from the fifteenth century till the twentieth. 
And the Procrustean method is carried to a 
peak of absurdity in a chapter entitled 
' Livingstone and the Portuguese’, in which 
Lacerda’s explorations of 1798 make their 
sole appearance in connexion with later 
nineteenth century controversy about Living- 
stone. Even an otherwise straightforward 
subject, the partition of Africa, has to be 
confused by the title ‘ International disputes ' 
and lumped together with some wholly irrele- 
vant paragraphs on Portuguese external 
relations from the seventeenth century 
onwards. 

Despite its deficiencies, however, Professor 
Duffy's book goes a long way towards meeting 
one of the most outstanding needs of students 
of African history, few of whom oan read 
Portuguese. The suthor is a serious scholar. 
His views sre mature, his judgments well 
weighed. He has written a serviceable intro- 
duotion to a subject not hitherto catered for 
in any of the better-known European lan- 
guages. The bibliographical information 
contained in the notes is in itself a contribution 
of some value. As a work of reference ıt will be 
of value for some time to come. 


BOLAND OLIVER 


B. BERNARDI: The mugwe, a failing 
prophet: a study of a religious and 
public dignitary of the Meru of Kenya. 
xvi, 211 pp., front., 4 plates. London, 
etc.: Oxford University Press for the 
International African Institute, 1959. 
258. 


To studente of anthropology it will be of 
particular interest to meet this account of an 
institution in an East African tribe, which, 
though no longer in full vigour, has some 
features in common with the classic descrip- 
tion of the priest-king in the Golden bough. The 
Meru people, numbering some 300,000, ocoupy 
mainly fertile country to the north-east of 
Mount Kenya. They have been in contact 
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change or interpolation is a most eloquent 
testimony to Dr. Cerulli’s exceptional gifts. 

The 74-page article on the customary law 
of northern Somalia contains an interesting 
introduction on methodological points and then 
goes on to deal with such matters as slavery, 
the caste system, tribal organization, penal 
law, matrimony, land tenure, etc. This is 
followed by another reprint of an early 
article (RSO, vtr, 1, 1916-18) setting out texts 
on the customary law of the Marrehan—of 
great value to students of both law and 
linguistics. After a number of smaller con- 
tributions we reach the substantial mono- 
graph (pp. 123-68) which resulted from the 
author's participation in the Duke of Abruzzi 
expedition to the regions of the upper basin 
of the Webi Shebeli. The main part of this 
study is concerned with the Gallas (accom- 
panied by very interesting photographs), their 
religions synoretism made up of pagan, 
Muslim, and Christian elements, and their 
tribal and social organization centred on the 
complex gada system, a tightly integrated 
hierarchical grouping. 

The second part of this volume, linguistics, is 
somewhat more limited in extent, though 
goarcely in interest or value. It consists 
entirely of articles already published (and here 
most usefully assembled) and does not yet 
reveal the vast unpublished Somali linguistic 
material collected by Dr. Cerulh during his 
residence in Somalia. Two of the essays, the 
first and the last, were again composed by the 
author before he had completed his second 
decade: ‘ Note on Somali dialects’ and ‘On 
some consonants alleged to exist in Somali 
dialects’. Two other contributions to this 
part deal with onomastics, one with Somali 
place-names and the other with personal names. 
There is also a brief note on a fresh attempt to 
create a Somali alphabet. 

The third, and perhaps most significant, 
seotion of this book is here published for the 
first time and represents a most precious source 
of linguistic and anthropological information. 
During his sojourn in Bomala Dr. Cerulli 
wrote down a large number of Somali texta, 


' prose as well as verse, in the Hawiyya dialect ; 


these texts deal with every aspect of the tribe's 
life and present a most admirably complete 
picture. Their value as dialectal material is, 
of course, fully recognized by the author 
who intends to return to that aspect on some 
later occasion. There are tales and songs, 
historical traditions and  oustomary law, 
proverbs, fables, ete.—all accompanied by 
Italian translations. Altogether a rich gift 
to Orientalista in general and to students of 
the Horn of África in particular. 


EDWARD ULLENDORFF 
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ENRICO ÜRRULLI: Somalia: sortis vari 
edits ed 111601511. 1r. Diritto, etnografia ; 
Linguistica ; Come vweva una tribù 


Hawiyya. (A cura dell Amministra- 
zione Fiduciaria Italiana della 
Somalia.) [vl, 392 pp., col. front., 


36 plates. Roma: Istituto Poligrafico 

dello Stato, 1959. 

This second volume concludes Dr. Cerulli’s 
great work on Somalia. While the first part 
(see BSOAS, xxr, 2, 1958, 481-2) dealt with 
the history of the country, the special features 
of Islam in Somalia, and also included an 
edito princeps of the Kitab az-Zunti (on the 
history of the people and country of Somalia), 
the work at present under review is principally 
concerned with customary law, ethnography, 
linguistics, and the life of the Hawiyys tribe. 
The appearance of this volume is as sumptuous 
as was that of the first: the printing is 
exquisite, the plates are beautiful (excepting 
only some of the photographs in colour which 
did not reproduce very successfully); the 
indexes (not made by the author himself) are 
full, though not free from error and oddities. 

Apart from the general excellence and im- 
portance of this book in which Dr. Cerulli has 
collected some of his published and unpub- 
lished writings on the Somalis, two very 
remarkable facts stand out at onoe: the 
author's truly stupendous literary fertility is 
fully matched by impeccable judgment and 
admirable accuracy. Dr. Cerulli has become 
one of the most striking phenomena in the 
world of onental studies: his output is 
prodigious and is fully reminiscent of the great 
attainments of Theodor Noldeke, Ignazio 
Guidi, or Enno Littmann—and all that 
despite a full career as a senior civil servant 
of the Italian State. And his range from the 
history of Somalia or the language of the Kaffa 
to the Persian theatre or the Ethiopian com- 
munity in Jerusalem, as well as fundamental 
contributions to the history and literature of 
Italy and Spain and their indebtedness to 
Oriental civilization, must be almost un- 


No less remarkable is the precocious maturity 
of gome of the author's earliest writings re- 
printed in the present volume which exhibit 
all the sureness of touch and soundness of 
discernment and critical acumen of the later 
Cerulli. The first long chapter, on the ous- 
tomary law of northern Somalia, was written 
by Dr. Cerulli when he was barely eighteen. 
It was the result of researches carried out at 
Naples with the help of Somali askaris, And 
there are other studies in this book composed 
before the author had reached the age of 
twenty. The very fact that these youthful 
publications can bear reprinting without 
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relations of the WodaaDe—their relation to 
the spread of Islam and to the local administra- 
tion; and their adjustment of their way of 
hfe to these forces is an essential part of his 
theme. His comprehensive historical chapters, 
and those dealing with the position and func- 
tions of Fulani Village Heads, show how the 
WodaaBe were linked with external events 
through their family connexions with the ruling 
houses of Katagum and Hadejia, and were also 
involved in the machinery of local government 
(as Gwandu FulBe were not) through the 
appointment of WodaaBe Village Heada. 

These differences in emphasis and scope, as 
well as the relative homogeneity of the subject, 
combine to make Dr. Stenning’s work a more 
practical, realistic, and better substantiated 
book than Mr. Hopen’s. His practical approach 
is also apparent in ه‎ final chapter where he 
assesses the possibihty—in the light of the 
ascertained facte about the Wodaafie economy 
and social organization—of the further 
integration of the WodaaBe and their cattle 
in the country’s development through the 
establishment of a livestock mdustry based on 
ranching or mixed fi This is a con- 
vinoing attempt to relate the findings of 
anthropology to the solution of current 
problems. But the apparent desire to include 
in his study both features relevant to local 
problems and other features of general 
academic interest to anthropologists resulte 
in & certain disunity and confusion in the 
arrangement of the material, which are the 
book’s chief faults. 

The difference of emphasis and of presenta- 
tion, as well as the differing circumstances 
of the WodasBe and the Gwandu Fulfie make 
it difficult to compare the institutions and 
behaviour of the two groups. One notes a 
general similarity of pattern, but some im- 
portant differences of detail. For instanoe, 
Wodaafe women, not men, do the milling; 
and their shared interest in the herd قد‎ indi- 
cated by the extension of their sphere of 
activity to melude the calf-rope, whereas the 
interests of Gwandu Fulbe women are virtually 
confined to the domestic shelter and the 
marketing of dairy produce. Again, while the 
general outlines of first and of subsequent 
marriages among the two groups are similar, 
there are considerable differences in the nature 
of the marriage gifts and the terminology used. 
But there is too little really comparable 
material for a detailed comparison. 

To conclude with a few specific commenta. 
Firstly, the maps cover essential details, but 
in fig. 1 some towns (e.g. Misau, Jema'are, 
Nguigmi) are misplaced. Secondly, the rela- 
tive homogeneity of the Fulani population 
of the area has made possible a much clearer 
account of Fulani clans and hneage groups 
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DERRICK J. SrENNING: Savannah no- 
mads : a study of the Wodaabe pastoral 
Fulani of western Bornu Province, 
Northern Regton, Nigeria. xv, 266 pp., 
front., 4 plates, map. London, ete. : 
Oxford University Press for the 
International African Institute, 1959. 
408. 


This is another report on anthropological 
studies among Nigeria Fulani, but it differs 
in approach and in emphasis from C. E. 
Hopen’s The pastoral Fulbe family ın Gwandu, 
reviewed in BSOAS, xxx, 2, 1959, 397-8. The 
two books cover much the same aspects of 
Fulani life, behaviour, and  culture—the 
interdependence of the family and its herd, 
the arrangement of the homestead and division 
of labour, transhumance and migration, the 
details of first and of subsequent marriages, 
the ceremonies and procedures connected with 
the birth and rearing of children, polygyny, 
divorce, and inheritance. But Dr. Stenning 
is concerned with the family less as a social 
than as an economic unt—'a herd-owning 
and milk-selling enterprise’. He deals not so 
much with attitudes, feelings, and possible 
sources of conflict as with behaviour and 
economia co-operation. 

Thus the interdependence of family and 
herd is stated in more practical terms than by 
Mr. Hopen; the well-being of the family is 
seen to depend on satisfactory milk-production 
by the herd, which is in turn based on regular 
calving, while the herd’s well-being depends 
on the adequacy of the family’s human 
resources and pastoral knowledge and skull. 
Further, whereas Mr. Hopen’s quantitative 
analyses of hards and households are the basis 
for conclusions about age distribution and 
herding potential, Dr. Stenning’s more 
numerous tables illustrate the reproductive 
capacity of the family and the herd—the 
extent to which WodaafSe wives, by bearing 
children, maintain their side of the marital 
contract, the counteracting effect of premature 
deaths, and the fertility and mortality rates 
of Wodaaße herds. 

Again, while the variations in the behaviour 
of the many different Fulani groups in Gwandu 
seemingly compelled Mr. Hopen to speak in 
terms of general tendencies, with many 
reservations about detail, Dr. Stenning’s 
concentration on the WodaaBe (to the excelu- 
sion of the relatively few other Fulani olans 
in west Bornu) has so simplified the subjeot 
that generalizations about their behaviour and 
practices can be given ın much more detailed 
and concrete terms. 

On the other hand the scope of Dr. Sten- 
ning’s book is much wider. He is more con- 
cerned than Mr. Hopen with the external 
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In a recent American survey of ' Ethno- 
musicology in postwar Europe’ the first 
volume of the NOHM is noted as ‘ Great 
Britain's main publication '. In surveying the 
European scene in general the same source 
reports a tendency in ethnomusicology towards 
close association with historical musicology. Lf 
this reading of the events is correct the volume 
reviewed here has great significance indeed. 

Unless it was to serve purely practical ends, 
the inclusion between its covers of subjects 
as far apart as ° Primitive music’ and ‘ The 
music of ancient Greece’ needed justification. 
This was given in the introduction by Egon 
Welles, the editor of Vol. 1. Professor Wellesz 
finds that the non-Christian world قد‎ united 
in & common regard for musio as & ° powei 
creating a magic effect upon the listener ' 
(p. xxu). One would have liked to see this 
view examined at som» greater length than 
was possible in the restricted space of an 
introduction. After all, western medieval 
treatises on music give prominence to magic 
and cosmic ideas, and the concept of ۷0۵۵۲ 
according to Besseler, made music the symbol 
of the Spirit. However, Professor Wellesz’s 
theory provides a leitmotiv for this symposium 
and much light is thrown on the musical 
aspects of mago throughout the book. 

The study of the book may leave the reader 
with an impression that beliefs held by man 
about music form an aspect of culture which 
is entirely divorced from the realty of the 
sounds actually heard. This point 18 demon- 
strated very olearly for ancient Greece by 
Dr. Isobel Henderson. Professor Schneider, 
on his part, gives a great number of examples 
which seem to prove that primitive man’s 
spiritual beliefs also determined the conduct 
of his musical affairs. In certain songs ' every 
note summons up & spirit’ (p. 3). Since 
Professor Schneider deals with the intangible. 
proofs and claims for probability must at 
times rely on ‘ obvious inference '. The string 
of an earth-bow stretched between the bough 
of a tree and a hole in the ground 18 inter- 
preted, ‘ by obvious inferenoe ', as the musical 
symbol of the rope (p. 50) which according to 
myth served the traffic between sky and earth. 
If I understand the context of this instance 
rightly, the plucking of the string restores the 
traffic and repeats the action recorded in the 
myth. 

As to the musicological analysis of melody 
Professor Schneider attaches great importance 
to & distinction between & quantitative, 
external approach and one that covers ‘ the 
dynamic nature, in other words, the quality 
of the melody’ (p. 25). This qualitative 
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than is usually posmble, but some uncertainty 
remains. For instance, if the Ayanko’en (pp. 
199 and 203) are ‘another WodaaBe clan’, 
why do they not appear in the catalogue on 
pp. 1986-7? Are they the same as tho 
Ra(a)yanko'en of p. 197, or the Ayyanko’en 
who, the reviewer was informed, are not 
WodaaDe but HontorBe? Thirdly, while the 
historical chapters serve the purpose of the 
book, & historian would no doubt have 
welcomed more detailed references to authori- 
ties—and in particular would ask whether the 
° Bornu records’ referred to on p. 81 are 
vernacular documents or administrative 
reports. 

Finally, the transoription of vernacular 
words is fairly accurate, but the use of ab- 
normal symbols for the implosive sonsonants 
is again to be deplored—not only B for'B as 
in Mr. Hopen's book, but also D for the 
standardized D and d for d. There is frequent 
confusion between d and d (d), eepecially in 
nominal suffüxes, and I) is sometimes used 
where fi or ny is to be expected) * wappanDe' 
and § nibol '). The vacillation between 8, sh, 
sy, and ch is no doubt partly due to the 
frequent use of a palatal fricative for the usual 
8 and ch ın the speech of Bornu Wodaafe ; 
but I doubt the accuracy of suck forms as 
pnkefai, nkaara, and nkabindirai, of 
gilyi (for gil'yi)andreudu (for reedu), and 
the advisability of substituting ۵ for K in the 
Hausa word alkaali. The marking of vowel 
length is usually accurate in vernacular words, 
but there is less consistency in proper names, 
Place-names are understandably epelt as in 
the maps; but if WodaaBe, Daneeji, Buuba, 
Beeboore are to be so spelt, some vowels ın 
other lineage and personal names ehould also 
be shown as long, e.g. the first vowel of Dayi, 
Wewed Be, Horewalde, Bi-Eggirga’en. Dr. Sten- 
ning has also succumbed to the blandishments 
of facile ctymologizing, the derivation of 
bandiraawo (more correctly bandiraa wo 
or banndiraawo) from andu (or Banndn) 
and of tokoysel from tokk- (with double con- 
sonant) being the most glaring examples. On 
the whole, however, his vernacular material is 
much more reliable than Mr. Hopen’s. The 
inclusion of many vernacular words in what 
is in any case 8 more comprehensive index, 
combined with a very full bibliography, further 
enhances the value of Dr. Stenning’s work. 

D. W. ARNOTT 


EaoN WELLESZ (ed): Ancient and 
oriental musto. (New Oxford History 
of Music, Vol. 1.) xxiii, 530 pp., front., 
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207, is described as ' the simultaneous presenta- 
tion of theme and variation’ (p. 124); it 
adds weight to Professor Schneider’s view, 
often stated, that harmony is the product of 
melodic variants (see e.g. p. 20 in this volume). 
One misses reference to the pién and to the 
late C. Brailoiu's discussion of ite place in the 
classification of scales. 

With Dr. Arnold Bake’s * Musio of India ° 
the reader entors a world ‘ closely related to 
that of Ancient Greece ' (p. 195) and belonging 
to an even larger sphere of ' interrelated musical 
phenomena’, viz. that of ‘the Indo-European 
languages’. The reference to ancient Greece 
invited elose collaboration with Dr. Henderson 
but it seems that it did not materialize. There 
is for instance on p. 210 & comparison between 
Greek modes and the mürcchanas which could 
have been followed up to advantage. 

Dr. Bake also stresses the importanoe of 
philosophical and religious notions (p. 198), 
which in India centre largely on vocal music. 
The development and perfection of instru- 
mental musio is shown to be of much later 
date (p. 203). It is useful to see it stated go 
clearly that the mathematical calculation of 
the utis is not found in India before the 
eighteenth century. 

Dr. Bake’s view of the relationship between 
musical theory and practice is well balanced. 
One is struck by the extent to which the 
listener must be able to appreciate detail that 
is purely musical and not spiritual in order to 
participate in the musical culture of India. 
There is a ocase of ‘musical specialization 
giving rise’ to the creation of new mythology 
and symbols; it is interesting because it 
occurred in this sequence. Dr. Bake also 
mentions in passing that folk music is now 
held in high esteem, but he does not devote 
much space to it, although no one would have 
been better qualified to enlarge on this theme. 
However, seven folk songs are included in the 
recordings which illustrate this volume. 

Seven more chapters follow; they deal 
with the music of ancient Mesopotamia (H. GQ. 
Farmer), ancient Egypt (H. G. Farmer), the 
Bible (C. H. Kraeling), post-Biblical Judaiam 
(E. Werner), ancient Greece (I. Henderson), 
Rome (J. E. Scott), and finally, the music of 
Islam (H. G. Farmer), in that order. The 
last is probably of the most immediate interest 
to the readers of the Bulletin and comment is 
therefore offered only on the final chapter. 

Dr. Farmer's narrative is up-to-date, com- 
pressed, and readable. As in the other oon- 
tributions a glance through the footnotes 
shows how specialized the subject is. Here also 
‘music 15 part of a macrooosmic system’. In 
consequence 15 was for cosmic reasons, and not 
for musical ones, that the lute had four strings 
... (p. 433). Dr. Farmer says that ‘ within 
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approach is all-important, but it is also 
evasive, and Professor Schneider’s reference 
to the appropriate techniques and methods is 
welcome. Professor Schneider warns his 
readers that for this purpose terminology must 
be borrowed from non-musical experience. In 
an example, following on the exposition of 
what the quantitative approach amounts to, 
the reader is told to bear in mind ‘ that the 
growth of a melody is absolutely biological ’ 
(p. 25). 

These few quotations must suffice to convey 
an impression of Professor Schneider’s style, 
but those readers to whom it may cause 
difficulties will be amply compensated by the 
wealth of data and ideas which the chapter 
contains. Of course, in a series whose over- 
ruling interest is the history of music, Professor 
Schneider's assignment was the most difficult 
of all and his paragraph on ° historical develop- 
ments’ could do no more than underline the 
scarcity of data and discuss substitutes for a 
chronological order applied to a subject matter 
which is after all contemporary. This is a 
handicap which none of the other contributors 
had to face to the same extent. 

Dr. Picken, for his material, adopted a 
working hypothesis of a kind which served 
Hornbostel and Sachs well on many occasions, 
Treating the musio of the Far East as a single 


unit based on a substratum of chime idiophone : 


music, he distinguished between a central 
region in which little survived, and the cultures 
along the periphery in which notable traces 
persisted. Thus chapter ii deals with China 
as the central region and chapter iii is devoted 
to the periphery. This outline is filled in with 
detail that is historical in the proper sense 
of the word. The story told is lucid and 
coherent but it is regretted that no more than 
an average of two to three pages of text could 
be spared for each of the countries of the 
periphery. 

Dr. Picken, too, supports the leitmotiv. Of 
particular interest is the idea of ‘imagined 
sound ' (p. 87) because at this point the belief 
that ‘the essence of music is transcendent 
power’ is shown to assume musical reality. 
Audible and inaudible music coalesce in one 
practical, musical context. It is also whole- 
some to learn that the unportance of sacred 
standard pitch in China does not prevent 
variations in the unita of lengths; as a result 
the actual frequency of the sacred notes also 
varies. 

Amongst the musical examples two are of 
folk music, ° the scientific study of which has 
scarcely begun’ (p. 130), and one of these, 
example 217, representa a working song as a 
characteristic ‘feature of everyday life in 
China’. It could be matched by parallels, 
mainly from Africa. Another musical example, 
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Muslim theoreticians and practitioners in the 
sphere of rhythm '. ‘Muslim rhythm... was 
quite novel to Europe, which listened with 
wonderment to a singer in one rhythm while 
the accompanying instrumentalist played in 
another’ (pp. 470, 471). (Incidentally, as to 
footnote 3, Reese cannot be said to have 
endorsed this view; the reference given 
merely admits the Arabic origin of the word 
hocket) Unfortunately there is not much to 
illustrate this observation. 

Ancient and oriental music 18 indeed an 
indispensable source of information for 
historical musicologists and ethnomusicologiste 
alike. There are few blemishes: Professor 
Schneider’s earth-bow and Dr. Picken’s 
ground-harp are one and the same type of 
instrument, a divergence which the index 
could have reconciled; plate x (b) 1s printed 
in reverse; and (a) and (b) in plate vm are 
mixed up in the text. 

K. P. ۲ 


Uao Brunom: Zl dualismo religioso : 
saggto storico ed einologwo. Roma: 
* L’Erma ’ di Bretschneider, 1958. 


In this book an attempt is made to evaluate 
and describe those religious systems in which 
the world is regarded as created and governed 
by two essentially opposing forces. The author 
draws a basic distinction between ' religious ' 
dualism (e.g. Zoroastrianism) which he con- 
siders to be part of the ‘ ethnological humus ' 
of the dualists concerned, and  'ocultic' 
dualism (e.g. systems of magio) which, accord- 
ing to him, 18 more superficial and likely to be 
borrowed. The author's almost exclusive 
preoccupation with the former kind of dualism 
explains the title of the book. 

The area in which ‘religious’ dualism is 
native turns out to be very wide indeed, as it 
ranges from Finland across Asia to North 
America. The greater part of this study is 
accordingly devoted to accounts of dualistic 
myths and legends of Siberians, Californian 
Indians, Oceanians, Ainus, Mongols, Turks, 
and Finns. Against Ddbnhardt, Bianchi 
believes, justly, that these legends contain a 
basic ‘dualistic humus’ which is neither 
borrowed from nor influenced by  Zoro- 
astrianism. Most of the legends quoted are 
creation-myths, in which the same theme 
appears: the ‘ basic creator "—God—is unable 
to complete his creation of the world; the 
residual work is done by a ‘ secondary creator’ 
—a Demiurge-Trickster—who turns out to be 
inimical to the ‘basic creator’. Some of 
these ° secondary creators ' are ° crafty and aly, 
others stupid and incompetent ۰ 

The conclusions the author draws from this 
state of affairs are not very clear. The 
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such principles there could have been no room 
for aesthetics’ and he uses the word to mean 
° the science of the beautiful’ (p. 434). It is 
useful to have this definition because by 
implication 15 reminds the reader that apart 
from this science there is the pleasurable ex- 
perience and a gratification of the senses with 
which the practical musician is concerned, a 
sort of experience that can be had by all, the 
mentally deficient and untutored as well as 
the competent and the refined. In a book 
which is so deeply interested in the magio of 
musio any opportunity to remember the 
practice of music is weloome. 

Much of the discussion turns on musical 
Instruments, their origins and history, their 
names and tunings. The absence of a 
standardized terminology together with the 
laok of illustrations and the brevity of descrip- 
tion is a handicap. The term ‘ pandore’ for 
instanoe, used as a classificatory term (p. 446), 
is unusual. 

The two final sections on ' The practical 
art’ and ‘Influences’ are amongst the most 
stimulating of the book. They lead on to the 
Western tradition in a natural and vital 
manner. Two pomts might be singled out for 
comment. The first is the role of tarkib 
described by Dr. Farmer as a feature of 
fioriture. ‘Tarkib (lit. organum)’ (p. 450) in 
its rudimentary form as used by the Islamic 
peoples, may have been ' the forerunner of the 
European organum’. This suggestion was 
put forward by Dr. Farmer in 1925, as a hint 
rather than a theory and he now gives an 
account of opinions which went further than 
that. It is an interesting idea but for the 
present I would like to think of it in practical 
terms. It seems to me that the difference 
between the use of parallel movement (in 
fourths, fifths, octaves) and the occasional 
duplication of notes in these intervals—' as an 
infrequent decoration ' (p. 471)—may be one 
of degree only if the issue is looked upon as a 
problem of structural logio and scoring, but, 
if judged by the ear, may appear as a difference 
in kind. À musical example would have been 
useful here. For the ear, parallel movement 
18 apt to destroy the identity of the two lines 
involved, whereas occasional and selective 
duplication may give the ear an illusion of 
an independent, second part. The verdict of 
the ear directed by habit is difficult to record. 
Dr. Picken had a happy inspiration when he 
invoked the ear as the final arbiter apropos 
of the musical example mentioned above and 
observed that ' the interest . . . for a Chinese 
ear lies in the simultaneous presentation of 
theme and variant, not in their incidental 
clashes’ (p. 124). 

Another stimulating argument deals with 
the debt which ' western Europe owes to the 
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Zoroastrianism with one chapter each, and 
a heavy section on Christianity with five 
chapters; there is lack of balance here. In 
Part two, ‘Wisdom’, Professor Basham 
begins with a ohapter each on Hindwem and 
Jainism, then come three by different authors 
on Buddhism, and one each on Shinto, Con- 
fucianism, and Taoism. Curiously Sikhism 
receives only & single paragraph, though it is 
usually included among the main living religions 
in works of this kind; it would have been 
interesting to see whether its syncretism fitted 
under Prophecy or Wisdom. Why is a chapter 
given to Confucianism when it is admittedly 
° not a religion ' (p. 865) or even a living faith ? 
There is not even a discussion of the Con- 
fucian cult or the old state ceremonies, although 
three plates illustrate sacrificial hymns and two 
the Temple of Heaven. One expects the editor 
to write on Zoroaster, but it 18 a pity that there 
is no mention of the modern Parsis. 

It is inevitable in such & composite work that 
there should be disagreement or even con- 
tradiction. Thus R. H. Robinson on Buddhism 
in China says, ‘Taoism as a religion would 
appear to be as good as dead ’, but W. Eichhorn 
Inter declares, ° Taorsm as a religion, however, 
is by no means defunct. It is as much alive as 
ever’. There are & few misstatements, It is 
not true that Hitler exterminated the Jews 
‘under the eyes of a passive Christian civiliza- 
tion ’ (p. 49). It is over-optimistic to say that 
the Church of Rome had worked in China for 
300 years when the first Protestant missions 
arrived (p. 147) It is rather an 
exaggeration to deolare that none of the 
European translations of the Lotus Sutra 
‘is even remotely accurate’ (p. 297). There is 
& curious claim that Buddhism numbers more 
followers than any other religion ' especially 
in B.E. Asia’ (p. 207). It is far from ‘ fairly 
certain ' that the teachings of Zoroaster were 
known to the Jews in the Babylonian captivity 
(p. 222). Misprinta have been noted on pp. 31, 
35, 104, 306, 314, 414, but on the whole the 
book is well printed. 

Itisdiffioult to single out particular chapters, 
for the authors have been faced with the 
dilemma of either providing a factual account 
which assumes nothing or giving a new estimate 
of their special subject. H. A. R. Gibb makes a 
penetrating assessment of the struggles within 
Islam, whether it will remain a culture based 
on & religion or become a church. J. G. Davies 
gives & careful account of the early Church, 
but virtually omits reference to the Resurrec- 
tion as event or faith. To this reviewer 
E. Conze and R. H. Robinson on Maháyüna 
Buddhism, and G. Bownas on Shinto were 
particularly stimulating. 

Special interest attaches to the frame- 
work. R. C. Zaehner writes the introduction, 
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demiurgic tendencies of the ‘secondary 
creator’ differentiate him rather strongly 
from the largely destructive opponent of the 
‘basic creator’ described ın Zoroastrian 
texts; it would therefore seem risky to treat 
e.g. the Maida myths as representing the same 
religious outlook. If, however, the Medu 
and the Zoroastrian dualism are to be grouped 
together, then it is not clear why any religion 
in which God's power is limited by the presence 
of an opposing force cannot be considered a 
' religious dualism ’. 

It is a weakness of the book that the author 
does not indicate which myths in his opmion 
are basic and which are not. To take as an 
example the Californian Maidus again: in 
some of their myths the demiurge appears aa 
an accidental creation of the principal creator, 
while in others the two oreators are quite 
independent from the very beginning. In 
the former legends the dualism is not really 
different from that present in any religion; 
only in the latter is there a true dualism. But 
if this true dualistio outlook should happen 
to be a mere secondary development of a basio 
monotheism, it will have little to do with the 
‘ethnological humus’ of the Maidus, and it is 
difficult to ممع‎ on what grounds the possibility 
of a borrowing oan be excluded. 

The myths of other peoples as related in this 
book are mostly  polytheistio, although 
Bianchi tends to view them in a dualistio 
light. In so doing he clashes with Wilhelm 
Schmidt who, in Uraprung der Gotiesidee, v1, 
had envisaged and denied the possibility that 
these myths are basically dualistic. It would 
seem that Schmidt's view is the correot one. 


JOSEF ELFENBEIN 


R. C. ZamHNER (ed): The concise 
enoyclopaedaa of Wing farths. (New 
Horizon Books.) 431 pp., including 
104 plates. London: Hutchinson, 
1959. 50s. 


The Spalding Professor of Eastern Religions 
and Ethics has led a team of distinguished 
contributors to produce this sumptuous volume 
whose articles are consistently of a high 
standard and authoritative. The numerous 
illustrations range from photographs of 
oriental seulptuies and temples to medieval 
manuscripts and. paintings, coming up to date 
with pictures of Billy Graham and Pope 
John ۶۸۲11, The eight colour plates are not 
BO successful and some are misplaced; the 
garish dust-cover depicts symbolical figures 
from the Nataraja to Henry Moore's Madonna 
and Child. 

This is not an alphabetical encyclopaedia 
but is divided into two main sections. Part one 
on ‘ Prophecy ' includes Judaism, Islam, and 
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H. V. Wiseman: The Cabinet in the 
Commonwealth : post-war developments 
sn Africa, the West Indies and South- 
East Asta. xvi, 364 pp. London: 
Stevens & Sons, Ltd., 1908. £2 10s. 


This book collates a large mass of material 
on parliamentary government in parts of the 
Commonwealth, and the introduction gives an 
excellent summary. In so far as the author 
relies on official documents, the student of 
comparative political institutions will have 
every reason to be grateful, but, on p. 196, 
there 18 the following quotation from Crocker 
on Self-government in the Colonies: ‘Thore is 
not a Crown Colony, not even Gambia or the 
Falkland Islands, where the muddle, tho in- 
decision, the inconsistencies and the delays 
that had become common in góvernment in 
India would have been tolerated ', and on the 
following page the following citation from 
Furnival's Colomal pohcy and practice: ‘It 
{the Burma Secretariat) dealt with cases 
according to rule and precedent, devoid of 
human interest, and, though the administra- 
tion might appear more efficient, ıt became 
more rigid and less human’. These judgments 
apparently are as unassailable as those of the 
House of Lords. 

The author’s constitutional preferences aie 
for direct elections, single member constitu- 
encies, common electoral rolls, adult suffrage, 
unicameral legislatures, and two political par- 
ties, divided only by political differences, 
each capable of forming an admmunistration. 
Looking upon the contemporary political scene 
in the Commonwealth, is there the slightest 
probability that anything resembling this will 
be established except in those parts of the 
Commonwealth where citizens of Anglo-Saxon 
origin are in the majority ? In India the only 
organized opposition to the personal, if benign, 
rule of Mr. Nehru comes from the Communists ; 
no one dare contemplate what will happen 
when he goes. In Ceylon we see political parties 
based on communal prejudice, and & prime 
minister who has despaired of cabinet govern- 
ment of the British pattern. In Ghana political 
opposition is not tolerated. In Pakistan and 
Burma we see the parliamentary system re- 
placed by military dictatorships. As the author 
points out, to the average Commonwealth 
citizen the government means the ministers, 
of whom the district officer is the local repre- 
sentative; to him the legislature and its 
members are neither fish nor fowl nor red 
herring. It is true that whenever represen- 
tataves of a unit of the Commonwealth meet 
at a constitutional conference, the demand 
is invariably made for cabinet government 
identical with that in England, but is this any- 
thing more than keeping up with the Joneses ? 
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the conclusion, and a ourious penultimate 
chapter on ‘A new Buddha and & new Tao’. 
Here two modern forms of thought are singled 
out as containing ‘three ingredients which 
may be considered as essential to religion ’. 
These are Jungian depth psychology and 
Marxian Communism. The requisite ın- 
gredients are faith in an individual or group, 
a desire to ° belong ', and a desire to ' escape ۰ 
Jungian psychology is expounded fairly but ıt 
hardly seems to measure up to the stature of a 
full-blown religion ; if itis an esoteric cult it is 
very small. Communism is a more likely candi- 
date. It is true that Marx and Engels inherited 
the dialectic of Hegelian idealism, but it is 
not made sufficiently clear that Marx strongly 
repudiated the idealism, which he called 
topsy-turvy, and adapted the dialectic to his 
own exposition of materialism. Despite the 
exegesis given here it is hard to see how 
orthodox materialism can be made into a 
religion ; only with the deification of the leader 
and the canonization of the scriptures have 
‘the religious possibilities of Communism’ 
become considerable. Professor Zaehner com- 
pares dialectical materialism with the concept 
of the Tao and suggests that resemblance 
is one reason for the success of Communism 
in China, ‘ The Chinese seem to realize [this] 
in granting Taoism official status.’ But the 
reference is to the formation of the China 
Taoist Association in 1957 which makes 
Taoism a recognized (not the official) religion. 
There is no mention of the more significant 
fact that the Buddhist Association of China 
and the China Islamic Association, both under 
official auspices, were founded earlier in 1958. 

In the conclusion the salvation of body and 
soul 1s said to be guaranteed in the ‘ not very 
popular’ Semitic and Zoroastrian dootrine of 
the resurrection of the body; it is not clear 
whether this means resurrection of the ‘ flesh ’, 
abhorrent not only to Hindus and Buddhiste 
but also rejected by many modern Protestants, 
following St. Paul's teaching of the spiritual 
body. But the editor goes on to declare that 
the recent dogma of the Assumption re- 
emphaaizes the redemption of the whole man ; 
he reveals his own ecclesiastical allegiance, to 
which he has every right, but should it be 
expressed in & composite volume such as this 
which seeks to expound the world's religions 
impartial ? The last paragraph which says 
that ‘only the three great monotheistic 
religions’ are likely to prove effective against 
secularism and Communism will be disputed 
by Hindus and Buddhists. All the writers in 
this volume are Europeans. By and large, 
however, this is a sound and attractive guide 
for the general reader. 


E. G. PARBISDER 
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different. The economics of underdevelopment 
is œ series of essays by over 20 economista, 
and ‘a general and overall approach’ is the 
basis of their inclusion (p. 8). Almost all deal 
in general theories rather than in particular 
situations. Some of these theories have 
acquired considerable influence, for example, 
W. W. Rostow’s concept of ‘ Take-off mto 
Sustained Growth’ (pp. 154-86) was largely 
the impulse behind the Indian Second Five 
Year Plan. The reader who is not an economist 
may question a technique that frequently 
depends upon abstracting factors in economic 
growth in Europe or America in order to 
propound general conclusions which are then 
applied to Asia or other ' backward’ areas. 
Almost all these writers are aware of fanda- 
mental divergences between East and West, 
and some acknowledge that economio factors 
must be considered in relation to sociological 
factors (after all, R. H. Tawney published 
Religion and the rise of capitalism as long ago 
as 1926). Yet these considerations do not 
appear in their equations: perhaps because 
orientalists In turn have seldom related their 
own fields of study to economics, 

Profeesor Brand’s book is not an exposition 
of theory but a thorough survey of data. He 
sets out to study countries and people, not 
graphs of production. We are given a series of 
analyses of human and material resources : 
the land and agriculture, capital, population 
and labour, organization and management, 
consumption, investment patterns, etc. There 
are frequent flashes of illumination of ertra- 
economic problems, as when he observes that 
‘the struggle between the values of an in- 
dustrial culture and those of a feudal one— 
which was, in Europe, settled to a large degree 
before the industrial revolution—34s still at ita 
height in some of the economically backward 
countries’ (p. 337). Professor Brand records 
his conviotion that the problems with which he 
is concerned are ‘not amenable to an exolu- 
sively economic analysis. Economic science 
can give a detailed description and analysis 
of the process, but the mechanism that 
&otuates it stems from political and social 
forces’ (p. 15). This is a challenge of which 
historians and other students of Asia seem till 
now to have been largely unaware. 


HUGH TINKER 
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Does the Western-educated intellectual really 
intend to set up a two party system and give 
way with a good grace when the government 
he has formed is defeated at the polls? Are 
not those parents who sent their promising 
sons to Sandhurst justified in thmking that 
they chose wisely ? 

Is not the existence of the House of 
Commons as a school for politicians essential 
to the success of parliamentary government in 
this country ? It has centuries of experience 
in moulding aspirants to high office, and there 
can be learnt when and how to 62620186 the 
self-restraint which makes British cabinet 
government possible. Except in the older 
dominions there is nothing to compare with it. 


ALAK GLEDHILL 


A. N. Acarwata and 8. P. Swena (ed.) : 
The economics of underdevelopment : 
a series of articles and papers. 
510 pp. 
Oxford University Press, 
Branch, 1958. 30s. 

W. BRAND: The struggle for a higher 
standard of living : the problem of the 
underdeveloped countries. ix, 438 pp. 
Glencoe, Ilinois: The Free Press ; 
The Hague and Bandung: W. van 
Hoeve Ltd., 1958. Guilders 17.50. 
The term ' underdeveloped ’ appears in the 

titles of both these books, but the writers go 

on to quahfy ite application to the countriee of 

Asia and Africa. Jacob Viner would restrict ite 

application to a country with ‘ good potential 

prospects of raising per capita incomes, or of 
maintaining an existing high level of per capita 
income for an  inereased population’ 

(Economics of underdevelopment, 13). It is 

generally agreed that for Asia and Africa the 

pejorative adjective ‘backward’ is more 
exact; amplifying this view, Dr. Hla Myint 
pointe out that ' the economics of stagnation, 
low per capita productivity and incomes’ 
has only now become a problem of which we 
are all acutely aware because it is now ohar- 
acterized by ‘the economics of discontent 

and maladjustment’ (ibid., 115). 

The approach of these two books is radically 


viii, 
Bombay, London, eto.: 
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CASPER J. KRAEMER, Jr. (ed.) : Ézcava- 
tions at Nessana. Vol. 3. Non-literary 
papyri. [Published under the general 
direction of the] Colt Archaeological 
Institute. xxiii, 355 pp., 8 plates. 
Princeton, N.J. : Princeton University 
Press, 1958. (Distributed in G.B. by 
Oxford University Press. 60s.) 


In 1935 an American expedition under H. D. 
Colt, excavating at Nessang in the Negeb 
in southern Palestine, found & large collection 
of papyri. Of these some, alaasified as ‘ literary 
papyri’, were published in Hzcavations at 
Nessana, Vol. 2; the remainder are edited in 
the present volume. 

All of these documents are in Greek, some 
are bilingual, with a text also in Arabic. Most 
are severely mutilated—indeed, they appear to 
have been treated by the excavators themselves 
in somewhat cavalier fashion. But they repre- 
sent a useful soquisition, for they belong to a 
period which is insufficiently documented from 
other sources, the beginning of the sxth to 
the end of the seventh century A.D. The earlier 
papyri were written under Byzantine domina- 
tion, the later papyri in the flrst century of 
Islam ; the actual period of Muslim conquest 
is, however, blank. 

It cannot be claimed that the documents 
are of intrinsic importance in themselves, for, 
as Dr. Kraemer points out, Neesana was never 
more than ‘a small settlement in an area off 
the beaten track’. But the topics with which 
they deal—in particular, marriage and divorce 
settlements, inheritance, the accounts of 
harvest yields and prices, loans, and above all 
taxation in several of its facete, even 8 popular 
protest to the authorities against high taxa- 
tion—provide an interesting pioture of every- 
day life. We see how little it was affected by 
the change from Byzantine to Muslim over- 
lordship. The editor makes the most of his 
varied but rather meagre material. His 
introduction gives an admirable survey of the 
historical and social background in the light 
of the papyri, although fuller use might 
perhaps have been made of Christian sources 
in Syriac and Greek. The papyri are ım- 
portant for the explanation of a number of 
Byzantine Greek technical terms. 


J. B. SEGAL 


G. PuaLmse ÜARRATELLI and others: 
Un edito bilingue greco-aramatco dt 
Atoka: la prima 4nscrizione greca 
scoperta in Afghanistan. Testo, tradu- 
zione e note a cura ds G. Pugliese 


YIGAEL YADIN and others: Hazor I: 
an acoount of the first season of excava- 
tons, 1955. By Yigael Yadin, 
Yohanan Aharom, Ruth Amiran, 
Trude Dothan, Immanuel Dunayevsky, 
Jean Perrot. (The James A. de 
Rothschild Expedition at Hazor.) 
xxiv, 160 pp. font., 184 plates. 
Jerusalem : M Press, the Hebrew 
University, [1958]. (Distributed in 
G.B., British. Commonwealth, and 
Europe by Oxford University Press. 
£8 85.) 


This admirable volume sets out the definitive 
account of the first season's work at Hazor 
of the Israeli team of archaeologists under 
Yigael Yadin of the Hebrew University, 
Jerusalem, in 1955. Its findings are of major 
importance to the student of Palestinian 
history. Garstang, it will be recalled, had 
carried out some excavation on this site in 
1928. From the absence of Mycenaean pottery 
he had concluded that Hazor was no longer 
a great city in the fourteenth century ۰ 
But it was Hazor, ‘the head of all those 
kingdoms’, that led a coalition against the 
Israelite invaders of Palestine, and Garstang’s 
thesis appeared to refute the view of most 
scholars that the Israelite migrations took 
place in the fourteenth-thirteenth canturies. 

The methodical care with which Dr. 8 
excavations were conducted was quickly 
rewarded. The first campaign was sufficient 
to upset Garstang’s theory in the most oon- 
vincing manner; about three fest below the 
surface lay a plentiful assortment of Mycenaean 
pottery and vessels of the thirteenth century. 
The other finds of this initial campaign were 
no less striking. In one area was uncovered 
& public building erected probably in the time 
of Solomon, and used later as private houses 
until the period of Assyrian domination. In 
another area stood the Israelite citadel which 
was probably destroyed by Tiglath Pileeer III ; 
among the discoveries here was an ivory box 
carved with heraldic themes that moluded ۵ 
Tree of Life. But perhaps most interesting to 
studenta of ancient Palestane is the small 
Canaanite shrine, with ita basalt farniture— 
the statue of a seated man (? deity 7! bearing a 
crescent symbol upon his tunic, the row of 
stelae of which one carries a design of hands 
extended in prayer and a crescent and dise, 
the lion orthostat, and the offertory table. 

The volume 18 written in & straightforward 
clear style; ıb is superbly illustrated with 


hotographs and plans, 
pho PSOE E J. E. BEGAL 
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Spanish Coplas de Purim, and two artioles 
on the Yemen, one of them & group of miscel- 
laneous documenta, the other an edition of the 
' History of the Jews in Yemen’ by Hayyim 
Habshush, well known for his account of his 
travels in the Yemen with Halevi. The texte 
and notes are in Hebrew, with English 
summaries. 


[CowrrÉé ANDRE Basset]: 
André Basset (1895-1956). 
Paris : 
Fr. 1600. 


This memorial volume to the late André 
Basset published by an anonymous committee 
is naturally chiefly devoted to Berber lm- 
guistics. The contente are: G.-S. Colin, 
‘Mots “ berbéres " dans le dialeote arabe de 
Malte’; J. M. Dallet, ‘ Notes détachées pour 
servir à l'étude de la syntaxe d'un parler’ و‎ 
L. Galand, ° Un cas particuher de phrase non 
verbale: ''lanticipation renforcée " et Pinter- 
rogation en berbère’; P. Galand-Pernet, 
“Une tradition orale encore vivante: le 
Potme de Cabs’; E. Ibáñez, ‘El dialeoto 
bereber del Rif’; J. Lanfry, ‘ Deux notes 
grammaticales sur le berbère de Ghadamóe `; 
G. Laoust-Chantréaux, ‘Sur l'emploi du 
démonstratif + introduisant la proposition 
subordonnée relative dans le parler des Aft- 
Hichem'; Ph. Margais, ' Réflexions sur la 
structure de la vie familiale chez les indigènes 
de l'Afrique du Nord’; T. F. Mitchell, ° Some 
properties of Zuara nouns with special reference 
to those with consonant initial’; Ch. Pellat, 
‘Am et zun(d) “comme”, en berbère’; 
A. Picard, ‘ Du prétérit 1ntensif en berbère ' ; 
K.-G. Presse, “Le probléme berbère des 
radicales faibles’; T. Sarnelli, ' Bull'origine 
del nome Imàzigen'; W. Vycichl, ° L'article 
défini en berbére'; D. J. Wolfel, ‘ Dilet- 
tantismus und Scharlatanerie und die Erfor- 
schung der Kingeborenensprache der Kanari- 
schen Inseln ’. 


Mémorial 
159 pp. 
Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1967. 


J. F. P. HOPKINS 


JEAN GAULMIER (ed.): Volney : Voyage 
en Égypte et en Syrie. (École Pratique 
des Hautes Etudes, Sixi&me Section. 
Le Monde d'Outre-Mer, Passé et 
Présent. Deuxième Série: Docu- 
ments, II.) [1], 428 pp., plate, 8 maps. 
Paris, La Haye: Mouton & Co., 1959. 
Guilders 25. 


Volney's travels, first published in 1787, 
have long been recognized as a major source 
for the history of the Arab east in the late 
eighteenth century. The present text is that 
of the third edition, of 1799, which was care- 
fully revised by the author. Professor Gaulmier 
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Carratells e di G. Levi della Vida, con 
prefazione ds G. Tucci e tniroduztone ds 
U. Soerrato. (Serie Orientale Roma, 
XXI) vil, 35 pp., 2 plates. Roma: 
Istituto Italiano per il Medio ed 
Estremo Oriente, 1958. L. 500. 


The discovery of this rock inscription in the 
neighbourhood of Kandahar in April 1968 is 
an event of considerable interest. The edict 
conforms to the pattern of other decreos of 
Asoka; it recommends the renunciation of 
violence against all living creatures, and the 
principle of obedience to parents and elders. 
But the Greek portion of the inscription is the 
first Greek text to be ascribed to Asoka and 
the first to be found in Afghanistan. The 
Aramaio portion is intact (unhke other 
Aramaio texte from this area), and it provides 
excellent material not only for the analysis of 
script but—more important—for the study of 
the Iranian and Indian idiom incorporated in 
the framework of Aramaic in the provincial 
chanoelleriea of the period. 

Scholars of several disciplines will be grateful 
to the authors of this monograph for the 
promptness with which the Inscription has 
been made available. Two excellent photo- 
graphs accompany a lucid commentary; in 
particular, Professor Levi della Vida's dis- 
cussion of the Aramaic text 1s both cautious 
and suggestive. This monograph should be 
read in conjunction with the series of articles 
by Schlumberger, Robert, Dupont-Sommer, 
and Benveniste in Journal Asiatique, OCXLVI, 
1958. Both treatises are far, of course, from 
being definitive, and the inscription awaite 
treatment by an expert in the field of Indian 
philology. This may well show that there is 
not as wide a divergency between the Greek 
and Aramaic sections of this inscription as is 
suggested by both Levi della Vida and Dupont- 
Sommer. 

J. B. SEGAL 


Sefunot: annual for research on the 
Jewish communities in the East. Vol. 
two. (Publications of the Ben-Zvi 
Institute, the Hebrew University, 
Jerusalem.) 16, 376 pp., 6 plates. 
Jerusalem: Kiryat Sefer B.M. for the 
Ben-Zvi Institute, 1958. 


The first volume of Sefunot, devoted to the 
history of the Jewish communities in Asia and 
Africa, appeared in 1956. The second volume, 
like the first, is concerned mainly with the 
Islamio countries, and consiste chiefly of 
editions of historical sources. These include 
communal and synagogal documenta from 
Jerusalem, Salonica, Corfu, and Cochin, letters 
from Persia and Palestine, some Judaeo- 
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to be desired. Some of the material in the 
notes might well have been included in the 
body of the text, which is intended to be an 
introductory outline. A bibliography would 
have added to ita usefulness. 


A. E. S. LAMBTON 


Hermert Horst: Timir und Hoga 
‘Alt: etn Betrag zur Geschichte der 
Safawiden. (Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften und der Literatur in Mainz. 
Abhandlungen der Geistes- und Sozial- 
wissenschaftlichen Klasse, Jahrg.1958, 
Nr. 2.) 29 pp., 12 plates. Wiesbaden : 
Verlag der Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften und der Literatur in Mainz in 
Kommission bei Franz Steiner Verlag 
GMBH, [1958]. DM. 5.40. 


Dr. Horst has made a detailed examination 
of the MS known as the Sukük va sijillát-i 
Timüri, whioh belongs to the hbrary of the 
shrine of the Imim Rirà at Mashhad. A 
photographic reproduction of the MS aocom- 
panies the article. The MS describes three 
alleged meetings between 'Timür and Khwá&jeh 
‘Ali, the ancestor of the Safavids, and the 
constitution of various vagfs by Timiir in 
favour of the Safavid family. The documents 
constituting these vagfs are alleged to have 
been found near Balkh in the reign of Shah 
‘Abbis. Dr. Horst shows from internal and 
external evidence that the MS cannot belong 
to the Timund period and probably originated 
in Safavid times, though he does not rule out 
the possibility that كد‎ may be a Safavid 
reworking of an earlier document. He pointe 
out that Safavid sources concerning the origins 
of the dynasty must be used with great care. 
He concludes that the probable object of the 
repeated falsifications of early Safavid history 
was to give a theological basis to their rule. 
He also makes the interesting suggestion that 
these falmifloations may have been made in 
part to counter doubts about the ‘Alid origin 
of the Safavid family. This is a careful piece 
of work which adds to our knowledge of the 
early history of the Safavid dynasty. 


A. K. 8S, LAMBTON 


LAURENCE LooxHart: The fall of the 
Safavi dynasty and the Afghan occupa- 
tion of Persia. xii, 584 pp., 10 plates, 
map. Cambridge: University Press, 
1958. ۰ 
Dr. Lockhart’s narrative is based mainly on 

contemporary and nearly contemporary Persian 

and European sources. Among the former are 
the Zubdat al-tawarikh of Muhammad Muham, 
the Ahwal of Muhammad ‘Ali Hazin, the 
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has added a brief introduction, a number of 
notes, chiefly bibliographical in content, and an 
index of names of persons and places. He haa 
made the use of this important work both 
pleasanter and sasier. 


REUBEN Levy: The social structure of 
Islam ; being the second. edition of The 
sociology of Islam. vu, 536 pp. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1957. 50s. 
Professor Levy’s Sociology of Islam, the 

two volumes of which first appeared in 1081 
and 1933, has long been out of print. In 
this new edition the two volumes have been 
combined in one, the materials rearranged, 
and asmall number of additaons anc. corrections 
made on the basis of sources and. studies that 
have appeared. in the meantime. 


Erwin I. J. ROSENTHAL: Political 
thought in medieval Islam: an intro- 
ductory outline. xi, 324 pp. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1968. 35s. 


This is an uneven book. Part I disousees in 
brief the constitutional theory of the juriste, 
the practical theory of the statesmen, the 
views of men of letters, and finally Ibn 
Khaldun's theory of the state. It constitutes 
ه‎ somewhat inadequate introduction to the 
second part of the book in which Dr. Rosenthal 
examines the influence of Platonio and Aristo- 
telian theories ın the works of Islamic philoso- 
phers. He traces the adaptation of these 
theories to Islam through the works of al-Farabi, 
Ibn Sind, Ibn Bajja, and Ibn Rushd ; referring 
to the latter he states that ‘the concern for 
law and justice provided that common ground 
between the Muslim philosopher [Ibn Rushd] 
and his Greek masters which enabled him to 
apply Greek practical philosophy to Islam and 
the Muslim state of his time, and to underline 
the political character of the Shari‘a with its 
unrivalled opportunity of securing for the 
Muslim what philosophy was to obtain for the 
Greek: the highest good’. An account of 
three seventeenth-century Turkish works 
which touched on polrtical theory is added by 
way of an appendix. The choice of the writers 
whose works have been disoussed is at times 
unexpected; for example al-Dawwani 18 
preferred to Nasir ud-Din Tiisi, although the 
Jatter was highly regarded in Turkey and 
Persia, whereas al-Dawwüni's popularity was 
mainly confined to Muslim India. Dr. Rosen- 
thal emphasizes tbe connexion in Islam 
between religion and philosophy, but he does 
not perhaps bring out sufficiently clearly the 
important part played by the unorthodox in 
the development of political thought in Islam. 
The arrangement of the book leaves something 
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principles involved to promote moderation 
and induce a sense of proportion, and not 
hesitating to oriticize and ridicule the bigoted 
scholasticiam that decried the spirit of open- 
minded inquiry. In this translation, Dr. Lewis 
has succeeded in reproducing the placid and 
temperate style of the original, and his 
introduction and concise and apposite notes 
elucidate the text for the non-specialist. He 
has rendered a service to the Turks in demon- 
Birating for English readers that the voice of 
reason and liberalism, prompted by sincere 
religious conviction, was not stifled in seven- 
teenth-oentury Turkey. 
V. D. M. 


GYULA Mozavosik: Byzantinoturcica. 
Zwette durchgearbertete Auflage. I. 
Die byzantinischen Quelen der Qe- 
schichte der Türkvölker.—ır. Sprach- 
reste der Tùrkvölker in den byzantins- 
schen Quellen. (Berliner Byzantinisti- 
sche Arbeiten, Bd. 10, 11.) 2 vols.: 
xxvii, 609 pp. ; xxv, 376 pp. Berlin: 
Akademie-Verlag 1958. DM. 77, 68. 
For the past 15 years, the first edition of this 

work has remained the indispensable com- 

panion of all scholars whose interests were, 
even remotely, connected with any of the 

Barbarian peoples who had come within 

Byzantine purview. It was also hailed by 

Byzantinologists as a major contribution to 

the history of Byzantine historiography. 

This second edition is in all respects similar 
to the first, but it is considerably bulkier. 
The material made available by new publica- 
tions has been incorporated, and the biblio- 
graphical references brought up to date. I 
cannot but repeat the remarks I made in 
reviewing the first edition (JA, 1951, 212): 
* Que dire, sinon notre joie de pouvoir saluer 
un chef-d'œuvre, un travail gigantesque dont 
lea effets bienfaisants se feront sans doute 
sentir sur plusieurs générations d’orientalistes '. 


D. SINOR 


DENO JOHN GEANAKOPLOS : Emperor 
Michael Palaeologus and the West, 
1258-1282: a study in Byzantine- 
Latin relations. xiii, 434 pp., 4 plates. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. (Distributed in 
G.B. by Oxford University Press. 
Round the eventful career of the Byzantine 

emperor Michael VIII, Professor Geanakoplos 

has constructed an impressive general picture 
of the political and diplomatio history of the 

Christian states of the eastern Mediterranean 
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Mémoire sur la guerre civile de Perse by Joseph 
(Hovsep) Apisalaiman, and other memoranda 
by the same author, the Majma‘ al-tawérikh of 
Muhammad Khalil Mar‘ashi, and the T'ürikA-s 
27206۳ of Mirza Mahdi. Dr. Lockhart oon- 
siders the most valuable of the European 
sources to be Krusiriski’s memoirs (and their 
various recensions). He has also made wide 
use of the Histoire de Perse depuis le com- 
mencement de ce siècle by La Mamie de Clairac, 
who, as Dr. Lockhart has shown, made 
copious use of the memoranda of Joseph 
Apisalaiman, La Mamie de Clairac’s work 
itself being subsequently used, with little 
acknowledgment, by Hanway. New material 
for the years 1726-9 has been obtained from 
the letters of Semeon Avramov, the Russian 
consul at Rasht during those years. Extensive 
use has also been made of French archives, 
State Papers in the Publio Record. Office, and 
the records of the English Kast India Company 
and the Dutch East India Company. Dr. Lock- 
hart has used the sources acceasible to him with 
thoroughness and carefully examined their 
interdependence. In addition to the Afghan 
invasion of Persia he devotes special attention 
to the Russo-Persian and Turoo-Persian wars, 
the activities of the English and Dutch East 
India Companies, and Franco-Persian rela- 
tions. The period about which he writes was 
one of disturbances and unrest; internal 
conditions were at times chaotic and invited 
foreign intervention. Perhaps partly because 
of the nature of the circumstances which, he is 
describing Dr. Lockhart’s narrative is often 
broken and disconnected; and he fails to 
draw the many threads together. Nevertheless 
his work constitutes a painstaking and valuable 
record of events in Persia from 1694 to 1730. 


A. K. 8. LAMBTON 


Q. L. Lewis (tr.): The balance of truth, 
by Katib Cheleln. (Ethical and 
Religious Classics of Hast and West, 
No. 19.) 160 pp. London: George 
Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1957. 13s. 0d. 
Katib Chelebi, the 300th anniversary of 

whose death was celebrated in Turkey in 

1957, is perhaps the greatest scholar the 

Ottoman Empire produced. He is universally 

recognized to stand in the first rank as biblio- 

grapher, geographer, and historian, but 
theological questions also figure among the 
wide range of subjects to which he turned his 
active mind. In the Mizdn al-hagq he dis- 
cussed 21 matters—among them smoking, 
coffee-drinking, bribery— which were in his 
dey provoking bitter controversy and even 
persecution. In each case he gave his own 
calm judgment, seeking always by reconciling 
the arguments of reason and the religious 
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oriental studies, as well as an annotated guide 
to Russian periodicals and serial publications 
relating to the East. The subsequent parts deal 
respectively with the Arabs and the Arab 
world ; the Arabian Peninsula ; Egypt; Iraq; 
Palestine (Israel) and Jordan; the Sudan, 
and Syria and Lebanon. 

As might be expected, the changes of 
attitude and interpretation chronicled by the 
author are illuminating more for the way they 
illustrate the fluctuations of Soviet foreign 
policy than as a guide to the resulta of scholarly 
inquiry into ourrent problems affectang the 
Near and Middle East. It may be feared, 
in fact, that concentration on the contem- 
porary side of Soviet orientalism will tend to 
produce a more unfavourable impression than 
would result from a survey of the fleld as a 
whole. The subjects which interest Chatham 
House—current affairs, recent history, econo- 
mics, social anthropology, and the hke— 
happen to be those which give the greatest 
scope to Communist party pundita. Many 
of the items painstakingly abstracted here are 
nothing more than hack journalism, vehicles 
for vituperation against various aspects of 
Anglo-American wickedness. What we cannot 
hope to derive from this publication 18 a 
balanced account of the very genuine con- 
tribution which Soviet scholars have made, 
and continue to make, in the fields of Arabio 
philology, philosophy, classical literature, 
numismatios, palaeography and epigraphy, 
Islamic history, and so forth. And no doubt a 
diligent search in British or American journals 
and news-sheets would disclose offerings as 
nalvely ‘ slanted’ as some of those chronicled 
here. 

Dipping here and there, we have noted ۵ 
few errors. On p. 14 of faso. 1, the date of the 
establishment of the Georgian Academy of 
Sciences is given as 1947; read 1941. On 
p. 31, in the entry for N. V. Pigulevskaya, 
' March 1957 ' should read : ‘ Munich in 1957’. 
In faso. v, it cannot be right to say that B. A. 
Turayev (1868-1920) ' wrote a History of the 
Ancient East in 1988 ۲ (p. i), nor that the 
kingdom of Assyria ' continued until the end 
of the seventh century A.D. (p. 7) The 
border-line between 8.0. and A.D. is blurred. 
It also seems quaint to speak (fasc. v, p. 6) of 
the ‘ thirteenth, fourteenth, and subsequent 
centuries B.O.’. But after wading through such 
quantities of turgid material, any compiler 
may be excused for showing signs of fatigue. 

In view of this publication's usefulness as a 
work of reference, it is a pity thet it has to come 
out thus grudgingly in these modest mimeo- 
graphed instalments. For all their ideological 
vagaries, they do these things better in the 
Soviet Union. 

D. M. LANG 
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during the second half of the thirteenth‏ هویم 
century. The high points in the narrative are,‏ 
of course, Michaels recapture of Con-‏ 
stantinople from the marauding Latins in‏ 
and, 21 years later, the catastrophe of‏ ,1261 
the Sicilian Vespers which put paid to Charles‏ 
of Anjou’s hopes of wresting command of‏ 
East Rome from his Byzantine rival. Inevit-‏ 
ably, our author covers much of the ground‏ 
over which Sir 8. Runciman has lately ranged‏ 
with such brilliance in his book on the Sicilian‏ 
Vespers; however, the more analytical‏ 
approach evinced in the work now before us‏ 
gives it a value of ite own.‏ 

If one were to venture a anticism of Pro- 
fessor Geanakoplos’ excellent book, it might 
be that the author is a trifle prone to obtrude 
his bibliographical knowledge at the expense of 
historical perspective. He is eternally on the 
alert to salute as ‘neglected’ or ‘ hitherto 
overlooked’ any passages from well-known 
authorities which strike him as germane to his 
particular theme. Professor Geanakoplos' 
zeal betrays bim badly when he comes on 
pp. 101-2 to Bar Hebraeus, & writer known 
of old to Gibbon, but now happily rescued 
from oblivion by our indefatigable author. 
None of the learned colleagues to whom thanks 
are rendered in the preface thought of remind- 
ing Profeasor Geanakoplos that ‘ Bar’ is not 
a personal name, nor yet ‘Hebraeus’ a 
surname. As a result of this omission, we 
read with astonishment about how ' Bar tells 
us? this, that, and the other, °“ Bar made 
frequent visite’, and so forth. Later on, for 
variety's sake, it is: ‘Hebraeus records’, 
° Hebraeus also reporte ’. 

D. M. LANG 


A. R. C. BOLTON: Soviet. Middle East 
studies : an analysis and bibliography. 
(Chatham House Memoranda.) 8 
parts. [London]: Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, 1959. (Dis- 
tributed by Oxford University Press. 
29s. 6d.) 


These eight fascicule aim to furnish a 
general conspectus of trends in Soviet Middle 
East studies, with emphasis on sociology, 
politics, and economics. By means of an 
analysis of 281 books, articles, and papers, 
the author sets out to assess the results of 
Soviet research on this area over the last 40 
years, with special reference to the effect which 
indiscriminate enforcement of the Party Line 
has had on scholars and their work. 

The first, introductory fascicule gives a 
conose account of Russian oriental studies 
during the Soviet period, and contains a useful 
list of Soviet institutions concerned with 
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there were had been produced in the Urdu 
script and had in consequence been largely 
overlooked. This work, which presents a 
compilation of the poetry of the last but one 
of the ‘Adil Shahi dynasts of Bijapur, ‘Ali II, 
who ruled from 1657 to 1672, should compel 
the attention of Hindi scholars to this most 
important source of the language. ‘Ali II's 
attraction to the arts is known from the ' Ali- 
namah of his court poet Nusrati, but his poetry 
has so far remained unpublished even in Urdu. 
It appears here transliterated into Nügari, 
together with an introduction and an index- 
glossary. Hach verse is provided with an 
individual glossary and brief etymological 
notes of uneven quality, sometimes question- 
able and obscure but sometimes so obvious as 
to be otiose. Dr. Bishwa Nath Prasad, the 
Director of the K.M. Institute and general 
editor of ite publications, has contributed a 
useful preface. This collection of poetry, 
whioh can profitably be compared. with that of 
Sultan Qulî, the Qutb Shahi ruler of Golkonda 
(ruled 1512-43), will repay close study by 
the comparatis and historical linguist in the 
Indo-Aryan field. 
J. BURTON-PAGE 


Lupo Rocer: Manual of modern 
Hindi for the use of colleges : selected 
texts with synopsis of grammar and a 
complete vocabulary. (Orientalia 
Gandensia, 1. x, 138 pp. Gent: 
[Instituut voor Oosterse, Oosteuropese 
en Afrikaanse Taalkunde en Ge- 
schiedenis, Rijksuniversiteit te Gent], 
1958. 

This manual was originally written for the 
Hindi course offered in the State University 
of Ghent; it now appears in & bilingual form, 
aimed at a wider public. A synopsis of Hindi 
grammar (available in Dutch and English 
separately ; the reviewer has received the 
English version) of 19 pp. precedes 64 pp. of 
text and 47 pp. of vocabulary to the selections. 
The author seems to be under the impression 
that the Manual can be ‘ gone through under 
the guidance of a teacher’; but this would 
condemn the unfortunate teacher concerned 
to & grievously onerous task of interpretation, 
مع‎ little does the Manual offer. The grammar 8 
Sketohy in the extreme: syntax is included 
only by implieation, and for all the author 
says about phonology, pronunoiation, and 
intonation, Hindi might not be & spoken 
language. There is no attempt at graduating 
the grammatical material, no exercise or drill 
for the student to work through; the gram- 
matical statements are illustrated by cross- 
references to the texts, but no notice is taken 
of what happens in colloquial Hindi. The texts 
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MARK J. DRESDEN: The Jätakastava or 
‘ Praise of the Buddha s former births’ : 
Indo-Seythian (Khotanese) text, English 
translation, grammaitcal notes, and 
glossaries. (Transactions of the 
American Philosophical Society, N.S., 
Vol. 45, Part D.) pp. [u], 397-508. 
Philadelphia : American Philosophical 
Society, 1955. $2. 

The Later Khotanese Jdtakastava, admirably 
preserved with all ita 169 stanzas, was first 
made available by H. W. Bailey in facsimile in 
1938, and later in transliteration by him in 
1945. Dr. Dresden, having had the privilege of 
studying the text with Professor Bailey, whose 
generous help and tuition he no less generously 
acknowledges, now offers for the first time 
a translation of this dificult poem, a rendering, 
presumably from Sanskrit, of the late tenth 
century. His edition contains a reproduction 
of the transliterated text, a hteral but vivid 
translation, a double glossary, indexes, a 
bibliography of the Jütakas (only a handful 
remain untraced), and a short grammatical 
sketch of Later Khotanese. In the second 
glossary selected words from the text are 
discussed, with comparative material, and 
references where appropriate to their treat- 
ment in books and journals. This glossary, 
which takes the place of notes or commentary, 
provides, with the grammatical sketch, an 
admirable introduction to the study of Later 
Khotanese. That problems of vocabulary and 
interpretation remain is clear (additional notes 
have already been provided by Professor 
Bailey in JRAS, 1958, 105); and it may be 
surmised that the pleasing translation has not 
been achieved without many tough struggles 
with obscurities 1n words and 

This edition of an important text will not 
only greatly serve Khotanese studies, in which 
field the number of translations is still com- 
paratively few ; it will also provide material 
for the student of Buddhist literature and for 
the comparative philologist. Much gratitude 
is due to Dr. Dresden for the thoroughness and 
care with which he haa carried out this arduous 
piece of work. 

MARY BOYOR 


SRIRAM Sarma and MUBARIJUDDÎN 

‘Rarat’ (ed): Akh Adil Sah ka 

kavy-sdgrah. pu 4, 121 pp., 2 plates. 

K. M. Institute of Hindi 

Studies and linguistics, Agra Uni- 
ersity, 1958. Rs. 4.50. 

The study of the historical development of 
Hindi has long suffered in India from the lack 
of attention paid to early forms of the language 
in the Deccan; such published collections as 
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J. HACKIN and others: Diverses recher- 
ches aro en Afghanistan 
(1933-1940). Par J. Hackin, J. Carl 
et J. Meunié, aveo des études de ۰ 
Ghirshman et J.-C. Gardin. (Mémoires 
de la Délégation Archéologique Fran- 
çaise en Afghanistan, Tom. vim.) xii, 
144 pp., 53 plates. Paris: [Presses 
Universitaires de France], 1959. 


This volume which gives in some cases the 
first account of work done a quarter of a 
century ago is yet another memorial to the 
great achievements of the French Archaeo- 
logical Delegation in Afghanistan and 8 
former leader J. Hackin, whose tragic death 
in 1941 brought an irreparable loss and stands 
as a stark reminder of the waste of war. The 
rich, discoveries of those years, each one 
calling for further, more thorough investiga- 
tion, are at once apparent, and although 
to-day many things can be pointed to as 
requiring amendment in the light of later 
research their value remains. The volume 
reports on work at some dozen sites. Among 
the most interesting are the excavations of 
J. Carl at Fondukistan in 1037 ; the extensive 
work of J. Meunié at Begram in 1936-9; the 
excavations at the great Kushan fortress of 
Shahr-i-Banu in the Oxus valley; of the 
monastery at Tepe Maranjan ; and the explora- 
tions in Afghan Seistan by Hackin and 
Ghirshman. We may welcome as an addendum 
to this section M. Gardin’s short note on the 
Muslim pottery of the region, which carries 
forward his other recent studies of Afghan 
pottery, particularly from Balkh and Bamuyan. 
Other sites discussed include Bamiyan, the 
fort at Saka, the problematic monastery near 
Kunduz, the monastery at Qol-1-Nader, and 
the sites of Zaker-Tepe and Tepe Kalan. 
We are happy that the excavators’ firsthand 
accounts of all this work should be thus made 
available together with the copious and 
beautiful illustrations of the monuments and 
finds which were made. 

F. R. ALLCHIN 


BENDAPUDI BuBBARAO : The personality 
of India: e and proto-historic 
foundation of India and Pakistan. 


Second edition (revised and enlarged). 
(M.S. University Archaeology Series, 
No. 3.) xvi, 193 pp. 11 plates. 
Baroda: Faculty of Arts, Maharaja 
Sayajirao University of Baroda, 1958. 
Rs. 20. 


The second edition of this book removes 
many of the blemishes mentioned in our pre- 
vious notice (BSOAS, xx, 1, 1958, 213) and 
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themselves are arranged with regard to their 
content and are not graded in any order of 
difficulty, and are for the most part in the 
stilted and  unrepreseentative language of 
official publications, newspaper articles, text- 
books and the like—a most uncharacteristic 
array of specimens, presented in an ungainly 
Nagar! typescript. Hindi can be a most lively 
and expreesive language; this handbook 
does the language a disservice by presenting it 
in a repellent form. J. BURTON-PAGE 


C. S. AYYAR (ed.): 120 kritis of Sri 
Tyagaraja : text and notation in 
Devanagars soript with gamaka signs. 
[v] vu, xi, [234] pp. 2 plates. 
[Madras: C. Subrahmanya Ayyar, 
1959.] Rs. 12. 

C. Subrahmanya Ayyar has now produced 
the second volume of his edition of the kriis 
of Tyagaraje (1767-1847). The work ıs intended 
for a wider public than is usual for publica- 
tions of this kind and, once again, the editor 
is to be congratulated on his mitiative. The 
helpful introduction to the first volume 1s 
herein reprinted. This we have already dis- 
cussed when reviewing the first volume 
(BSOAS, xxx, 3, 1957, 595-8). 

A valuable feature of the main part of the 
book is the division of his material by C. 8. 
Ayyar into three according to the teachers 
from whom he has taken down the songs. In 
one or two instances, he includes a note about 
the raga of a krti, as at p. 116, where he gives 
the accepted form for the raga Cittarafijani. 
It would, therefore, have been more con- 
sistent had he given on p. 66 the usual name 
of the riga in which the song Hnianercina is 
sung, Udayaravicandrika, and relegated the 
uncommon name Sindhudhanyüsi to a foot- 
note. It is a pity that the drohana and avāro- 
hana of the ragas are not given in fcll; indica- 
tion merely of the relative positions in the 
octave of ri, ga, ma, dha, and ni is given. T 
numerical formulae for the ‘las are 
2 + 4 = 6 beats symbolizes Rüpaka and clearly 
shows its constituent parts. Adi tala is, 
however, shown as 8 X 2 = 16 or 8 x 4 = 32. 
To be consistent, these should appear in the 
form 8 + 4 + 4 = 16 and 106 + 8+ 8 = 32. 

As C. S. Ayyar notes, this volume has been 
reproduced photographically from a Hindi 
typewritten manuscript. Consequently, the 
rather clumsy transliteration for è and ð we 
noticed 1n the first volume 1s still more obtru- 
sive, and many of even the simpler compound 
consonant characters in Devanagari used for 
Sanskrit, such as that for gya, are represented 
by two consonants and a virima, recalling 
the earlier pages of Lanman’s reader. 

J. R. MARE 
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are not shown in this light For example, 
the extended S&tavahans chronology is set 
forth (chapter 6) without mention of the large 
number of scholars who adhere to the shorter 
version, nor of the good case which can be 
made for it. Again, the paucity of the early 
Pallava records and the uncertainty of their 
dates demands a very tentative and open- 
minded approach. The chapters dealing with 
the age of the Sangam, and with the later 
Pallavas, Chalukyas, and Cholas, are models 
of how to reduce this complex material into 
assimilable form. The book ends with supple- 
mentary chapters on social and economic 
conditions, literature, religion, philosophy, art 
and architecture. 

One small error requires correction The 
Raichur Doab, in spite of its generally lower 
level than the Western Ghats, is still part of 
the Deocan gneissic peneplain and is certainly 
not ‘alluvial’ (p. 42). 

F. R. ALLOHIN 


8. P. Sen: The French in India, 1763- 
1816. xvii, 621 pp. Calcutta: K. L. 
Mukhopadhyay, 1958. Rs. 25, 50s. 
There is some truth in the saying that history 

18 just a success story. Certainly historians 
have paid much more attention to the rise of 
French power in Indis than to ite decline, and 
in his preface Dr. S. P. Sen olaims that his هد‎ 
the first attempt to write & comprehensive 
history of his subject. His detailed examina- 
tion of the various diplomatic and military 
schemes proposed by Frenchmen in India 
shows that there was no lack of imagination or 
enthusiasm among them. There may, however, 
be seme justification for the historian’s habit of 
judging the significance of events by reference 
to their consequences, for it seems strange 
that Dr. Sen should pay less attention to the 
negotiations which oulminated in the forma- 
tion of Calonne’s East India Company than 
to the many projects which were never carried 
out. There 18 no reference even to the work of 
the late Dr. F. L. Nussbaum and of Professor 
Holden Furber on this subject. Dr. Sen 18 
concerned in fact with political history, and 
devotes relatively little space to economic 
and social matters. Nevertheless, his biblio- 
graphy, which contains valuable information 
about the Paris archives, should prove useful 
to all students of the history of the French 
in India, whatever their particular fleld. 


EK. A, BALLHATOHET 


K. K. Darra: Biography of Kunwar 
Singh and Amar Singh. (K. P. 
Jayaswal Research Institute, Patna. 
Historical Researches Series, Vol. 1.) 
[vi], xii, 282, iv pp., front., 14 plates, 
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presents a text which has been largely re- 
written and considerably enlarged. In par- 
tioular the chapters on the geographical 
approach, and on the proto-historio era, 
particularly of the Indus valley and Baluchi- 
stan, deserve mention, together with an 
important essay upon the correlation of 
archasology and tradition (Appendix 1) which 
carries the author up to the problems of 
synthesizing the archaeology of the early 
historic period with textual and other tradi- 
tions. Professor Subbsrec’s terminological 
framework for Indian prehistory is olearly 
gaining ground and appears to coincide well 
with the considerable new material which has 
come to light in recent years. I should like to 
express My support. 

The value of this book for the student, who 
wishes to keep abreast of the many new 
developmenta in the field and to learn how 
each new discovery may be fitted into our 
rapidly expanding picture of India’s past, is 
obvious. We hope that when, as he no doubt 
must, Professor Subbarao prepares a third 
edition, it may not only inolude notice of new 
researches, but also provide us with an equally 
profound advance in the interpretation of all 
he has seen. For, as I said in my earlier notice, 
it is only when the archaeologist oan show us 
the steps by which his dry ‘ oultures ' lead us 
into the living civilization of India, that he 
can succeed in catching hold of the imagina- 
tion of the reading public and in justifying 
his labours in their eyes. 

F. B. ALLOHIN 


K. A. NILAKANTA Sastri: A history of 
South India from prehistorio (mes to 
the fall of Vijayanagar. Second edition. 
xu, 508 pp., front., 20 plates, map. 
Madras, London, eto.: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Indian Branch, 1958. 
Als. 


This second edition has been mainly changed 
by the revision of chapter 3 and the addition 
of new archaeological material. Otherwise it is 
substantially similar to ite predecessor. The 
whole range of South Indian history is covered, 
from earliest times to the fall of the Vijaya- 
nagara dynasty. The author presente his often 
unwieldy material in a brisk and balanced 
manner. The earlier chaptera may appear 
somewhat lacking in integration: thus 
chapter 3 relies entirely on archaeological 
material, while 4 (which covers much common 
ground) turns to mainly literary sources. But 
this is an oft repeated device which refleota 
the unsatisfactory nature of the source 
material. We regret that, though this book 
is clearly aimed at the informed general 
reader, matters which are still under debate 
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title miao-hao; posthumous memorial title 
shih; personal name hus; and style tet) with 
dates of birth, enthronement, and death, 
together with their reign titles wien-hao and 
the dates when these were in use. Tho tables 
are based for the most part on the materials 
given in the various dynastic histories. Where 
there is conflicting evidence this is noted in 
footnotes, and this material is fuller than ın 
some of the standard works of reference. Un- 
fortunately, however, as a basio oalendrical 
table, the use of this book is limited and it 
cannot be used as a replacement of P. Hoang’s 


Concordance des chronologies néoméniques or 
M. Tehang's Synchromismes chinois or the 
various Chinese works of the same type. 
Neverthelesa, for ita admittedly limited purpose 
itis quite adequate. The work is preceded by & 
study of the chronology of the Hsia, Shang-yin, 
and Chou dynasties compiled by the late 
Professor W. Perceval Yette. Such a study, 
however, would have needed a much more ex- 
tensive critical apparatus than that given for it 
to have been of real value. 
DENIS TWITCHETT 


Bruno BELPAIRE (tr.): Petts traités 
chinois inédits. No. 1. Le catechisme 
philosophique de — Yang-Hiong-tsé. 


115 pp. [Bruxelles : itions de 


l'Ocoident, 1959.] 

M. Belpaire has attempted a translation of 
the Faayan 13: ê of the Confucian Yang 
Shyong 28 6 (died a.p. 18). This is his 
veraion of the opening sentenoes : 

8 2۳ لم‎ b od CK d X 
۸ OX 3 26 ره‎ RHR EA, 

[‘ In education, conduct should bo put first 
and words nexb; teaching others 18 next after 
that. Those who lack all three accomplish- 
ments are the vulgar."] 

‘(Il est une réalité plus) haute que le Hio- 
hing: (le tao). (Il y a une) hiérarchie dans les 
mots (abstraits). Les doctrines et les hommes 
ont aussi leur ordre (de préséance). 

Le cosmos est irréal mais l'humanité 
existe.’ 

A. ©. GRAHAM 


ARTHUR Watery: The Opium War 
through Chinese eyes. 257 PP: London : 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1958. 
21s. 


Dr. Waley’s book is not intended to be a 
history of the Oprum War; nor are the doou- 
ments which he has chosen for summary and 
partial translation to be regarded as having 
been selected because they sasist tho verifica- 
tion of events and policies. Depending on Lin 
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map. Patna: K. P. Jayaswal 
Research Institute, 1957. Rs. 6. 


This study of Kunwar Singh and his brother 
Amar Singh, the leaders of revolt in Bihar, 
ia based on a variety of official archives and 
contributes much detail to our knowledge of 
the Indian Mutiny. Dr. Datta believes that 
there was a widespread conspiracy against the 
British government. William Tayler, the 
Commissioner of Patna at the time, also held 
this view, and Dr. Datta’s use of his evidence 
on this point should be compared with the more 
sceptical analysis made by Dr. Surendra Nath 
Sen in his Eighteen fifty-seven (Delhi, 1957). 
On the other hand, Dr. Datta also arguea— 
against Tayler—that Kunwar Singh himself 
had been meditating revolt for some time 
beforehand, Here one must regret the very 
scanty bibliographical information which 
Dr. Datta provides. Some of the sources 
which he cites suggest that more evidence 
must exist in the archives, but there is no way 
of telling how exhaustive his investigations 
have been 

K. A. BALLHATOHET 


PEROIVAL SPEAR : India, Pakistan, and 
the West. Third edition. (The Home 
University Library of Modern Know- 
ledge, 211.) 256 pp. London, eto. : 
Oxford University Press, 1958. 78. 6d. 
Dr. Spear has revised and brought up to date 

his deservedly popular survey of Western 

influence in the Indian sub-continent. Written 
in a brisk style, it contains many stimulating 
and provocative sayings which will no doubt 
be welcomed by examiners in search of essay 
subjects: ‘religion, that formidable powder- 
barrel near which the Company hesitated to 
hght the most modest reforming match’; 

° Ram Mohan Roy reconciled Western 

modernism with Hindu honour’; ‘the hook 

of the Weet was baited with the hope of 
independence ’; finally, & less happy example, 

‘the supreme expression of the reactionary 

spirit was the Mutiny of 1857’. 


K. A. BALLHATOH ST 


A. C. Moura: The rulers of China, 
221 58.0.4.9. 1949: ohr 
tables compiled by A. C. Moule, with 
an introductory section on the earlier 
rulers c. 2100-249 B.c. by W. Perceval 
Yetts. xxv, 131 pp. London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1957. 
63s. 
This work consiste of a series of detailed 
tables which give for each of the emperors of 
each successive dynasty full names (temple 
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WALTHER Herssie and CHARLES R. 
BAWDEN (ed.: Mongyol Borjwid 
oboy-un teüke von Lomi (1732)— 
Meng-ku shth-hst-p‘u. (Göttinger 
Asiatische Forschungen, Bd. 9.) vii, 
133 pp. Wiesbaden: Otto Harrasso- 
witz, 1957. DM. 14. 


This book oontains the facsimile-edition of 
two texte. The first is a Mongol chroniole 
entitled Mongyol Borfigid oboy-un tetke 
‘ History of the Mongol olan Borjigid’, the 
second a Chinese work, Meng-ku shih-hsi-p‘u 
AX A tik 3& di ‘ Genealogical tables of 
the Mongols’. This Chinese text was first 
published in Peking in 1939 and was soon 
recognized as an important source for later 
Mongol history, probably translated from an 
unidentifled Mongol chronicle. 

In 1943, in Manchuria, Heissig had the 
good fortune to find & Mongol manuscript 
which turned out to be very closely related to 
the Meng-kw shth-Asi-p‘u, namely the Mongyol 
Borjigid oboy-un teüke. We thus have in one 
handy volume two texts completing each other 
and forming an ensemble of great mterest to 
the student of Mongol literature and history. 
The Mongol text is & translation made in 1839 
of & Manchu original written in 1782 by 
a Mongol belonging himself to the Borjigid 
clan. His chroniole sheds some new light on 
seventeenth-oentury Mongol history. It is 
also very useful as a parallel text to other 
Mongol chronicles: Bawden made extensive 
use of the Chinese version in his edition of the 
Altan tobts. 

Short of giving a translation, the editors 
have done their best to make this edition 
useful. Heissig has provided a German 
preface to the Mongol text, whilst Bawden 
has written an English introduction to the 
Chmese version. A combined index of the 
proper names contained in both texts is also 
very helpful. 

D. SINOR 


The symbol of the 
beast : the animal-style art of Eurasia. 
ix, 204 pp., 48 plates. New York: 
Ronald Press Co., [1957]. ‘$8.60. ۳ 
Interest in the art of the ° northern nomade ', 

who for two millennia and more have roamed 

the steppe country stretching from the 
northern borders of China into eastern Europe, 
has been growing in recent decades, but the 
findings of specialists have been presented 
largely in journals not easily accessible to the 
general reader. This book offers a ‘ survey of 
the various special investigations, designed for 
art students, archaeologists, and for inquigitive 
minds looking for lost pages in human history ’. 


Dagny CARTER: 
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'Tse-hst's diary and to a lesser extent on his 
memorials, and on the Ya-p‘ten Chan-cheng 
collection published in 1951, he has chosen his 
materal with an eye to illustrating how the 
anti-opium campaign and the war felt to 
Chinese involved in it. 

The materials chosen are vivid and typical, 
and the book will be of interest not only to the 
general reader for whom it is intended, but also 
to the student of Chinese history whose mastery 
of the language 18 still inadequate for the 
reading of the voluminous original materials 
from which the contents of the book are 
drawn. 

The standard of translation is, as one would 
expect, of the highest; ıt 18 not often that a 
translator of such gifts and experience turns 
his attention to such humble and unclassical 
materiala; but the reader will feel that 
Dr. Waley's gifts have not been wasted, and 
we may hope that Dr. Waley himself has found 
this first incursion into modern Chinese his- 
torical material sufficiently interestang to 
ensure that ıt will not be hia last; a similar 
record of the T‘ai-p‘ing Rebellion, for example, 
would be as valuable to the student and at 
least as fascinating to the general public. 


JOHN GRAY 


WOLFGANG FRANKE: Das Jahrhundert 
der chinesischen Revolution, 1851-1949. 
299 pp. Miinchen: R. Oldenbourg, 
[91958]. DM. 19.80. 


Professor Franke has combined his very 
considerable knowledge of Chinese history and 
his personal experience of China to serve 
as a background for this clear and well-balanced 
account of the events of the century from the 
T'ai-p'ing rebellion to the Communist victory 
in 1949. As stated in the preface, the book is 
not addressed primarily to the speoualist, for 
whom it will offer little new factual material, 
but is designed to make the Chinese revolution 
understandable to a wider public. This it 
does admirably, with both sympathy and 
detachment, and his thoughtful judgments 
wil be appreciated by all serious students. 
He shows how the revolutionary movements of 
recent times in China grew out of earlier 
patterns of popular upheaval but he is not 
bemused by pattern-making. He emphasizes 
the essential novelty of China’s situation as 
it emerges from ite age-old world.in.itaelf and 
begins to particpate in the truly world- 
embracing revolutionary developments of the 
present. 

The German reading public has been well 
served and it is much to be hoped that some 
publisher will undertake to provide an English 
translation as well. 

E. G. P. 
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sionaries often wrote of the traders in terms 
of righteous indignation. It is refreshing, 
therefore, to look at the situation with the 
eyes of a resolute, imaginative, and apparently 
honest sailor and merchant adventurer such 
as Tetens was. 

In 1885, at the age of 30, when he already 
had 15 years of seafaring experience in many 
parte of the world, he was given command of & 
trading veseel owned by J. O. Godeffroy and 
Son of Hamburg, a reputable firm with wide- 
spread interests in the Pacific. Much of this 
book is taken up with a lively desaription of 
Tetens’ relations with native communities in 
the course of his search for béche de mer, 
copra, tortoise shell, and other articlos of 
trade. To the Hamburg merchants commerce 
was not an exclusive and all-absorbing interest. 
The Godeffroys in particular were conscious of 
their responsibility to the world of science. 
They had established a private museum and 
gave their representatives every encourage- 
ment to collect specimens of fauna and flora. 
Tetens had even received instruction in the 
preparation of planta and animals for preserva- 
tion. Perhaps the most revealing passage in 
this work consists of the instructions given by 
the owners to Tetens on talang command of the 
Godeffroy brig Vesta bound for the Carolines 
(pp. 49-53). The reader is left with no doubt 
whatever that until he was accidentally shot 
in the thigh, Tetens followed those instructions 
with characteristic vigour and thoroughness. 

He waa, clearly, a law unto himself and did 
not hesitate, at times, to take sides in local 
confliote, even to the extent of leading native 
warriors into battle. When victory was won 
(and victory must often have crowned the 
exertions of the stout warrior depicted opposite 
p. 77) science was not forgotten. Even the 
severed head of a vanquished island monarch 
(p. 96) came, apparently, within the scope of 
the Godeffroy museum. 

G B X. 


Lupwia Konr-LansEN (tr): Das Kle- 
fantensprel: Mythen, Riesen- und 
Stammessagen, Volkserzühlungen der 
Tindiga. (Das Gesicht der Völker.) 
233 pp. Kassel: Enoch Róth-Verlag, 
[1956]. DM. 4.80. 

Lupwie Konr-LaRsEN (tr): Das 
Zauberhorn : Märchen und Trerge- 
Schichten der Tindiga. (Das Gesicht 
der Völker.) 162 pp. Kassel: Erich 
Róth-Verlag, [01956]. DM. 3.80. 


The inconsequentishty and narrative stark- 
ness of African myths, fables, and legends have 
led many oritios to label them as childish, 
irrelevant, and pointless and, when written, 
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The people of the steppes, however varied may 
be their racial origins, have displayed a 
remarkable cultural unity over the vast area 
they have ocoupied. Their peculiar animal- 
style art, represented chiefly by clothing and 
harness ornaments of bronze, silver, and gold, 
shows on the one hand considerable local 
variations and on the other striking similarities 
between objects found at widely separated 
places and apparently dating fom widely 
different periods. The nomada, through most 
of their history, have been without written 
languages, their contacts with more civilized 
neighbours have been intermittent, and much 
obsourity surrounds their art and its origins. 

It has for long been supposed that this 
animal art had a symbolic significance, directed 
by means of sympathetic magic to the pro- 
curement of prosperity of the herds and success 
in the hunt. Mrs. Carter’s first chapter is 
devoted to this and other aspects of ' beast 
symbolism’. The following chapters discuss 
and compare the distinctive manifestations of 
the art in the various regions—scuth Rusma, 
Siberia, the Ordos, Luristan, and م8‎ on, with 
conjectures as to their relationship to the 
animal art of ancient Scandinavia and Anglo- 
Saxon England. 

While the book should be a stimulating 
introduction of the subject to ‘ inquisitive 
minds’, it is less satisfactory as a studente’ 
text-book. The bibliography comprises nearly 
300 items in German, Russian, and English, 
and the text seta out what appear to be many 
verbatim quotations from the English authors. 
But no page references are given, and the 
quotations, when their sources are found, 
often prove to be paraphrases or to be in- 
accurately transcribed. The illustrations are 
excellent, but no dimensions, actual or relative, 
are given. 

8. HOWARD HANSFORD 


ALFRED TETENS: Among the savages of 
the south seas : memoirs of Micronesia, 
1862-1868. Translated from the 
German by Florence Mann Spoehr. 
xxxvi, 107 pp., 8 plates. Stanford, 


Calif. : ` Stanford University Press;‏ سر 
-—Loxddon: Oxford University Press,‏ 
25s.‏ .1958 


This autobiographical account of the 
activities of a German trader in she Caroline 
Islands properly falls into the category of 
light reading suitable for & monotonous 
journey by sea or air. It is not, however, 
without value to someone with an interest in 
the early stages of European activity in the 
Pacific islands. In the days when traders and 
missionaries pursued their avocations slmost 
without any official interference, the mis- 
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who were in East Africa during the last war 
will remember his creation ‘ Villaggio’, the 
headquarters of the Society, some 80 miles 
from Mogadishu, where he is buried. There is 
an account of the main cropa grown under 
Italian encouragement, with notes on experi- 
ments and methods, and graphs with figures of 
acreages and yields at various periods: cotton 
fibre, 1921-32 and 1933-57; sugar cane, 
1923-57; and ground-nute, 1023-57. The 
book should be of use to studente and his- 
torians of European forms of economic 
development in Africa, though it is not of 
much interest to anthropologists. It is 
reasonably well documented, with an index, 
but—serious omission—no map. 


G. W. B. HUNTINGFORD 


The Sierra Leone Bulletin of Religion. 
No. 1. 31 pp. [Freetown]: Board of 
the Faculty of Theology of Fourah 
Bay College, 1959. 2s. 


This is a new journal, published by the 
Board of the Faoulty of Theology of the 
Fourah Bay College in Sierra Leone. As the 
editors point out in their introductory note, 
the Faculty of Theology is concerned primarily 
with Christian theology, but the main purpose 
of this Bulletin is to provide for the publication 
of papers on the forms and history of religion, 
both Christian and non-Christian in Sierra 
Leone. This first number consists of three 
articles, one on sacrificial rituals in Sierra 
Leone, another on Mende marriage and law of 
inheritance, and the third on the Nova Scotia 
settlers and their religion. Of these, the first 
two are in fact concerned with what may be 
called local or indigenous beliefs and practices, 
and each of them provides an interesting 
study in the field of West African religion, 
because although the second is concerned 
essentially with marriage, nevertheless tho 
religious aspect of the marriage customs of 
these people قد‎ one that is underlined by the 
author of this paper. The third article in this 
first issue of the Bulletin is an interesting 
historical study which gives the background 
of the Creole community in Freetown, and the 
author is careful to put into perspeotive all tho 
factors which went into the making up of the 
religious picture in the early days of Freetown. 

If this journal, which ıs to be published 
twice yearly, keeps the standard which is set 
by the first number, it will provide an intereet- 
ing and significant addition to this field of 
studies which is important both to theologians 
and to students of social structure and 
traditional beliefs. 

M. G. 
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as insigmficant contributions to the literature 
of the world. It is true that many of the fables 
are for children—a fact that is not always 
clear from the translator’s commentaries. 
Nevertheless it is dangerous lightly to dismiss 
the oral and literary efforts of a whole 
continent and it is folly to dismiss them 
merely because they do not measure up to 
the standards which another continent has 
set for itself. The laok of causal sequences 
and the lack of a formalized moral patterning 
for each African, and particularly for each 
Hadra story are replaced by the proof that 
each being has its special ways of behaviour. 
‘Jedes Tierchen hat sein Plasierchen.’ 

Professor Kohl-Larsen must be compli- 
mented for not having attempted to make his 
Hadza translations good German literature. 
The Hadza stories gain by this their tranalator'a 
restraint. Das Zauberhorn contains mostly 
animal fables while Das Elefanienspiel is 
concerned with people and with God. The 
few histories or historical legends strike one 
as being ‘cosmic’ rather than ‘earthly’ 
histories. They are not so muoh concerned 
with personalities, chronologies, and memor- 
able conquests as they are explanations of 
things as they are. This is perhaps the only 
simuarity that these myths, fables, and legends 
have with those of other nomadic hunting and 
collecting peoples such as the Bushmen of the 
Kalahari and the Damara of South Weat 
Africa. Other minor similarities may perhaps 
arise from the fact that the way of living is 
similar, but it seems certain that the Bushmen 
and the Hadza do not share the same source 
for their traditions. 

One of the typical fables is how the baboons 
came to live on the ‘Jaida’ River. In one 
masterly stroke the narrative tells not only 
why the baboons went there but also how they 
came to have such livid seats . . . a favourite 
* tell-me-why ' topic. 

EB. W. 


CLELIA MAINO: La Somalia e l'opera 
del Duca degli Abruzzi. (Collana di 
Studi di Storia e Politica Africana, 
nut) 222 pp. Roma: [Istituto 
Italiano per l'Africa, 1959. L. 1200. 


This 18 an account of one aspect of the 
Itahan occupation of Somalia, dealing with 
economics, and in particular with the activities 
of the Società Agricola Italo-Somala, a com- 
pany formed by a group of bankers and 
industriahsts under the presidency of the Duke 
of the Abruzzi (1873-1938). The life and 
doings of the Duke form a background to the 
main subject; indeed to the general reader 
they are the most interesting part of it. Those 
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hands at Zamfara—the author was not allowed 
to study the original. There are also excorpts 
from a second Zamfara MS and from nine 
other main sources (including the officially 
compiled but unpublished District Note Book), 
and many short quotations from an imposing 
variety of books and journals in various 
languages. ‘Traditions already published in 
Hausa are quoted in German translation, 
English authorities in English, and the 
Zamfara MSS in somewhat unreliable Hausa 
transcription with a mainly acourate German 


translation. D. W. A. 
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Kurt KRIEGER : Geschichte von Zamfara, 
Sokoto-Provinz, Nordnigerta. (Baess- 
ler-Archiv, Beiträge zur Völkerkunde, 
Neue Folge, Beiheft 1.) 147 pp., 12 
plates, map. Berlin: Dietrich Reimer 
Verlag, [1959]. 


This is a scholarly reconstruction of the 
history of one of the ‘ Banza Bakwai' states 
of Hausaland, consisting mainly of full quota- 
tions from recorded references to Zamfara’s 
past. The chief source is a transcription of a 
hitherto unpublished MS (c. 1898) in private 
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THE HISTORIAN AL-JABARTI AND HIS BACKGROUND? 


By Davin AYALON 


The enigma of al-Jabarti 


N glaring contrast to the period of the Mamluk sultanate (1250-1517), 
which abounds in rich, most detailed and accurate source material, hardly 
surpassed either in quality or quantity by the source material pertaining to 
any other region of Islam, the period of Ottoman rule in Egypt (1517-1811, 
approximately) is conspicuous for the dearth of its historical sources written 
by contemporary inhabitants of the country.* This state of affairs, gloomy 
enough in itself, becomes even more gloomy in the light of the fact that the 
first 70 years or so of Ottoman rule are almost totally obscure. The very 
concise chronicles of Ibn Abi al-Surfir al-Bakri and al-Isháqi,? which contain 
no more than the barest outline of the events, give only a faint glimpse of 
what happened in Egypt in the above-mentioned period. Thus the process of 
Egypt's transition from its Mamluk into its Ottoman shape is practically 
unknown except for the first few years (922-8/1517—22) of Ottoman rule 
described by Ibn Iyas. It is only after that transition had reached a very 
advanced stage that a somewhat clear picture of Egyptian history and society 
can be drawn from historical works compiled by contemporary Egyptian 
authors *; and it should be stressed in this connexion that however important 
other kinds of sources may be—such as the Ottoman archives, and to a much 


1 This article is a considerably revised version of a paper on al-Jabarti forwarded to the 
Conference on Historical Writing on the Near and Middle East which took place at the School of 
Onental and African Studies in the summer of 1958. It constitutes part of & study in progress 
on Egyptin the Ottoman period and during Muhammad 'Ali's rule, carried out under a Rookefeller 
Foundation grant. Another part of the same study, called ' Studies in al-Jabarti: notes on the 
transformation of Mamluk society in Egypt under the Ottomans’, will appear in Journal of 
the Economic and Social History of the Orient, 111, 2, 1960. I take this opportunity to thank Dr. P. M. 
Holt, of SOAS, for reading the article and for furnishing me with valuable criticisms and sugges- 
tions which helped me in olarifying certain obscure pointe in the present study. 

2 Such an abrupt decline and such an appalling contrast in the state of the historiography 
of two consecutive periods is, in my opinion, a unique phenomenon in Muslim history. I cannot 
find a fall explanation for this phenomenon. For a partial explanation see p. 218, n. 1. 

3 Asis well known there were two Egyptian historians, father and son, called Ibn Abi al-Surür 
(see F. Babinger, Die Geschichtsschreiber der Osmanen und thre Werke, Leipzig, 1927, pp. 147-8, 
188-9, and the bibliography mentioned there; also Stanford J. Shaw, art. ° al-Bakri, b. Abi’l- 
Surür', in EI (new edition))  Al-Ishagi's chronicle is entitled Akhbar al-uwal fi man tasarrafa 
ft Migr min arbàb al-duwal, Cairo, A.E. 1315. All the references in the notes of this paper where 
the source’s name is omitted are from al-Jabarti's 454 $5 al-athàr. 

* This is due to a certain revival of Egyptian histonography at the end of the sixteenth 
and the beginning of the seventeenth centuries, the extent of which was, in my opinion, extremely 
limited. The local chronicles of Ottoman Egypt are, on the whole, quite reliable as sources of 
information, and some of them are quite detailed. The standard of almost all of them is, however, 
low. From what ia said in this article it should by no means be concluded that the history of 
Ottoman Egypt cannot be reconstructed, if all kinds of source material pertaining to it are 
exploited. 
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lesser extent, the itineraries of European travellers—they are certainly no 
substitute for the works of the local historians. 

Of the local historians of Ottoman Egypt, ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Jabarti 
stands out as & giant among dwarfs. Moreover, but for his chronicle, the 
chronicles of the other historians of that period would have been of very 
limited value, because it is mainly as supplementary sources to his chronicle 
that they acquire considerably added importance. But to compare al-Jabarti 
only with the historians of Egypt under the Ottomans is to do him a great 
injustice, for he has an importance far transcending the period and the country 
with which his chronicle deals. In my opinion, al-Jabarti should be considered 
one of the greatest historians of the Muslim world of all times, and by far the 
greatest historian of the Arab world in modern times.* 

In his attempt to explain the appearance of a historian of al-Jabarti's 
calibre under such inauspicious conditions as those prevailing in Egypt under 


! One of the main reasons for the deoline of historiography in Egypt under the Ottomans 
lay in the fact that Egypt, which had been up to the time of the Ottoman conquest the centre of 
a big and powerful empire, became after that conquest only a province in an even bigger empire. 
Another important reason must have been the mass transfer of historical works from Cairo to 
Constantinople, a considerable number of which are still extant there. In view of the faot that 
such works are usually available only in very few copies, the devastating effecta of their masa 
transfer are obvious. I have no information regarding any transfer of historians from Egypt 
to the Ottoman capital. Ottoman historiography from the sixteenth to the early nineteenth 
centuries had been far richer and on a far higher level than Egyptian historiography in the corre- 
sponding period (see B. Lewis, ‘Some reflections on the decline of the Ottoman Empire ', Studia 
Islamica, 1x, 1958, 126-7, and the same author's paper for the Conference, entitled: ° The use 
by Muslim historians of non-Muslim sources’, pp. 4-9, and F. Babinger, Die Geschichtsschreiber 
der Osmanen). Yet it did not seem to have affected or stimulated the latter to any appreciable 
extent. The works of Ottoman historians and travellers should also be considered as sources of no 
mean importance for the history of Egypt in the above-mentioned centuries. See also H. Jansky, 
* Beitrage zur Osmanischen Geschichteschreibung uber Agypten ', Der Islam, xx1, 1933, 269-18. 

t E. W. Lane, who saw and studied go thoroughly the Egypt which al-Jabarti had described, 
held a very high opinion of our author: ' The Shaykh ‘Abd Er-Rahman el-Gabartee . . . particu- 
larly deserves to be mentioned as having written a very excellent history of the events which 
have taken place in Egypt since the commencement of the twelfth century of the Flight’ (The 
manners and customs of the modern Egyptians (first published in 1836), Everyman’s Labrary, 
p. 222; al-Jabarti is one of the very few Egyptian scholars mentioned in this book). He repeate 
his praise in similar terms in his translation of the Thousand and one nights (London, Chatto and 
Windus, 1889, Vol. 1, p. 61). In his notes to this translation, he occasionally refers to al-Jabarti's 
chronicle (I, p. 61, and n. 28; p. 209, n. 85, n. 86; p. 213, n. 04; p. 215, n. 96; p. 288, n. 43). 
A. von Kremer, who came to Egypt only 25 years after our author’s death, speaks of his chronicle 
as ‘ein Geschiohtewerk welches die Geschichte seiner Zeit mit grosser Wahrheit und Treue 
schildert? (Aegypten, Leipzig, 1863, xr, 325). A. J. Toynbee says of our author: ° The great 
Egyptian historian al-Jabarti... would undoubtedly figure on a list of candidates for the distinc- 
tion of ranking as leading historians of civilized society up to date’ (Civilization on trial, New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1948, 70, 77). Toynbee'a use of al-Jabarti’s chronicle is, however, 
haphazard and erroneous (ibid., 76, 77, 79-81, 82, 83. 86-7, 88; A study of history, 1v, 458-60 ; 
402, n. 2; rx, 104). Though al-Jabarti wrote only a local history of Egypt, his chronicle figures 
perhaps as prominently as any other Muslim source mentioned in Gibb and Bowen’s Islamio 
society and the West (VoL 1, Parts x and rr), which deals with the whole Ottoman Empire in the 
eighteenth century. J. Heyworth-Dunne, in his Introduction to the history of education in modern 
Egypt, made very thorough use of this chronicle. See also Heyworth-Dunne’s ‘ Arabic literature 
in Egypt in the eighteenth century ', BSOAS, Ix, 3, 1938, 675-89. 
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the Ottomans, the student of history is confronted with an enigma which 
does not really admit of a solution. It would have been far easier to show 
that a work like that of our historian could not have been written at all under 
those conditions. In studying the historiography of Ottoman Egypt, one 
cannot help feeling that al-Jabarti seems to come from nowhere and to go back 
to nowhere, as far as the study of history is concerned. He did not spring from 
any school of historians, nor did he create a school of his own. His monumental 
work is a purely isolated phenomenon. To this day nobody inside or outside 
Egypt has cared to continue it or tried to follow in al-Jabarti’s footsteps.’ 
Such a phenomenon of a solitary historian of genius rising to such heights out 
of his desolate surroundings,? is perhaps unique in the annals of Islam, and very 
rare in the annals of mankind. 


The decline of historical writing in al-Jabarti’s tme 

No one has given a better description of the decline of historiography in 
his time and of his contemporaries’ aversion to it than al-Jabarti himself. 
After mentioning al-Shaf‘i’s saying that whoever knows history becomes wiser 
(man ‘alima al-ia’rikh zàda 'agluhu)? he says: ' The people of the past, since 
God had created mankind, took care to write history age after age and generation 
after generation, until the people of our time have left history and neglected 
it and discarded it and cast it off and considered it the business of persons 
without employment, saying: “ History is nothing but legends of the ancients 
(wa-'adduhu min shughl al-battalin wa-qalü asatir al-awwalin)”. By my life! 
The people of our time are excused [in their attitude towards history]. They 
are preoccupied with more important things and, therefore, they do not want 
to tire their pens with such a kind of scrutiny. Time's conditions have been 
turned upside down. Its shades have shrunk. Its foundations have been 
shattered. Its events are, therefore, not recorded in a register or a book. 


1 The great process of Westernization which commenced in Egypt in the early nineteenth 
century, and the beginnings of which our author still witnessed, made it all the more difficult for 
the new generation of Egyptian historians to become the continuators of al-Jabarti, who wrote 
in the Muslim traditional historical style. In its attempt to write history, this new generation 
suffered from the weakening of its ties with the old Muslim oivilization on the one hand, and from 
the difficulty in adopting the new European civilization on the other. Apart from al-Jabarti, 
‘Ali Mubürak was the only person in nineteenth-century Egypt who wrote a monumenta] 
historical (or, to be more exact, biographical-topographical) work (al-Khitat al-Tawfigiya). 
Though he cites al-Jabarti frequently, he cannot be considered his follower. ‘Ajab al-üthàr 
and al-KaAttaé al-Tawfiqtya are very different in structure, contents, and aims. Besides, al-Jabarti’s 
creative power was far superior to that of Mubarak, who was mainly a compiler. On ‘Ali Mubarak 
seo J. Heyworth-Dunne, An introduction to the history of education in modern Egypt, London, 
1938, 253-4, and index ; see also Gamal el-Din el-Shayyal's paper for the Conference on Historical 
Writing on the Near and Middle East, ‘A comparative study of Egyptian historiography in the 
nineteenth century '. 

3 The phrase ° desolate surroundings’ refers only to the degree of interest in history manı- 
fested in Egypt under the Ottomans. In other Islamio cultural fields there was much ferment 
and lively activity. Without that rich cultural background in which al-Jabarti grew up, even 
& historical work far inferior to his chronicle could not have been written. 

3 1, p. 5, Il, 1-2. 
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Occupying one’s time without benefit is sheer loss. Whatever happened and 
passed will never come back. It is only a person like myself—secluded as I am 
in the corner of obscurity and neglect and retired from employment unlike other 
people—who would keep himself busy in his solitude and would alleviate his 
loneliness by enumerating the Good and Evil of Time.’ ! 

The depths to which historical learning had sunk in Egypt under the 
Ottomans may also be measured by the fact that in the very numerous 
biographies of learned men which al-Jabarti’s chronicle contains, hardly any 
interest in history or in historical works is discernible. To my knowledge, 
only very few persons are referred to in his whole book as displaying an interest 
in history.! There may be other references that have escaped me; but if so, 
this would not modify the general picture. Of all the above-mentioned 
biographies, none is dedicated to a historian. It is very doubtful whether al- 


Jabarti even knew about al-Dimurdashi and Mustafa ibn Ibrahim, the historians 


who died in the period covered by his chronicle. 

From the passage quoted above, it is clear that had al-Jabarti not been 
debarred from an active life, the chances of his compiling this chronicle would 
have been greatly diminished. It was another fortunate accident for Muslim 
historiography that he happened to be the only survivor of all his father's 
children, whose number exceeded 40, and all of whom died before reaching 
puberty (wa-màta lahu min al-awlad nayf wa-arba ma waladan dhuküran 
wa-tndthan kulluhum dina al-bulügh wa-lam yaʻish lahu min al-awlad. stwa 
al-hagir).2 Thus, al-Jabarti’s opus has come down to posterity almost by 
a miracle. Had he not written his work, there is little likelihood that anybody 
else would have written anything similar. 

Al-Jabarti’s great historical achievement becomes all the more puzzling 
when one takes into account that his knowledge of either Muslim or Egyptian 
history in the Middle Ages seems to have been quite limited. In the opening of 
his book he enumerates in a rather disorderly fashion the works of Muslim 
and Egyptian (mainly Mamluk) historians,* and adds forthwith: ‘I said: 
All these have become names without objects (asma min ghayr musammayat), 


1 1, p. 5, IL 6-18. On al-Jabarti’s cares and anxieties, which sometimes hampered him in the 
writing of his chronicle, see 1v, p. 124, Il. 25-26. On his occupation mainly with scholarly work 
after the French evacuation see A. Cardin, Journal d Abdurrahman Gabarti, p. 1. 

* One of them was Mustafa al-Damanhürl, the right-hand man of Shaykh al-Azhar, ‘Abdallah 
al-Sharq’wi. He is said to have had a passion for historical books and for the biographies of the 
people of the past. He bought books on these subjects, such as the Sulük and the KAstat of 
al-Maqrizi and parts from the histories of al-‘Ayni and al-Sakhawi, eto. (m, p. 67, ll. 16-18). 
Another was the amir Dhü al-Faqür al-Bakri, the mamiük of Muhammad b. ‘Ali Afandi al-Bakri 
له‎ 5100101. He bought parte of Mir'üi al-zaman of Ibn al-Jawri and the Khsiat of al-Maqriri 
(rv, p. 26, Il. 6-7). For other persons whom al-Jabarti mentions as having shown some interest 
in history or who wrote, in verse or in prose, compositions which can hardly be classified as 
historical, or whose verses our author used in order to illustrate some events described in his 
book, see 1, pp. 209, 262; rr, pp. 167, 263-7. Heyworth-Dunne, Introduction, 75-6. 

3 r, p. 396, ll. 6-7. For al-Jabarti’s reference to himself as al-hagir see also 1r, p. 52, L 22; 
p. 228, 1.19; 1v, p. 163, 1. 6. 

^ x, p. 5, ll. 25-28, 1. 16. 
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for we have seen from all this nothing but a few scattered and disorderly parts 
(ajz mudashshata) in some of the wagf bookshelves of the madrasas. Book- 
sellers tampered with them. Inspectors and supervisors sold them, and they 
were transferred to the Maghrib and the Sudan. The very little that remained 
had gone (dhahabat baqaya al-baqüsgà) during the period of disorders and war. 
Then came the French and took whatever they found to their country. When 
I decided to compile (in its final form) what I had already drafted, I wanted 
to connect it with something which had happened before, but I did not find, 
after inquiry and search, anything except a few pamphlets, etc.’ 1 

This unequivocal statement of our historian is of great weight. It is borne 
out in several ways. Al-Jabarti’s historical introduction ? is sketchy and dis- 
proportionate. The title of the famous chronicle of Ibn Iyàs is cited wrongly 
(marj al-zuhtür instead of bada’t‘ al-zuhür) Throughout the book there are 
very few allusions—and these of an entirely casual character—to Mamluk 
history or historians. The only works which he can definitely be proved to have 
looked into—and even in these we do not know with what degree of thorough- 
ness—are those of al-Maqrizi.« When he says about al-‘Ayni’s chronicle of 
40 volumes, ‘I have seen some volumes of it and they are very large, of the 
same format as (Ibn al-Athir’s) al-Kamul’ (raaytu minhu ba'd mujalladat 
wa-hiya dakhma ft qàlab al-Kamtl),5 his wording seems to imply that he did 
not read them. Other Mamluk historians are indeed mentioned quite frequently 
in al-Jabarti’s book, but almost exclusively in connexion with their religious 
and theological treatises, and not with their historical ones. Neither was 
al-Jabarti well acquainted with the history of Ottoman Egypt before a.m. 1100, 


1 1, p. 6,11. 16-20. The number of extant historical works in Egypt in al-Jabarti’s time had, 
undoubtedly, been bigger than his estimate. But as many of these works had not been available 
either to him or to others, their existence did not change the situation. 

3 r, p. 18, Il. 17-21, 1. 26. 

ê 1, p. 20, 1: 27. There is no justification whatsoever for considering al-Jabarti as the continuator 
of Ibn Iys, as Mahmüd al-Sharqá&wi suggests (Dirdsat fi ta'rikh al-Jabarts, x, pp. &-b). 

+ Al-Khitat, al-Sulük, al-Dhahab al-masbük ft dhikr man bajja min al-kiulafa’ wal-mulük 
(1, p. 16, 11. 20-27 ; rv, p. 153, 1L. 18-19; pp. 162, 1. 19-163, 1. 6). He mentions also a treatise 
by al-Maqriz! on the people of al-Jabart without giving its title (1, p. 385, ll. 32-33). 

5 y, p. 6, Hl. 10-11. 

6 Al-Bakháwi (1, p. 69, ll. 23-24 ; p. 86,1. 2) ; Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani (1, p. 65, 1. 7 ; 1r, p. 257, 
1. 17; 1v, p. 24, L 23; p. 107, IL 19-20); al-Suyüti (1, p. 297, L 13; p. 312, IL 10-11; p. 374, 
125; p.390,1.11—12 ; p. 410,11 ; 1r, p. 206,1. 8; p. 69,11. 20-30 ; p. 85, 1. 82; p. 227, IL 28-29 و‎ 
p. 252, U. 17-18 ; ux, p. 113, 1. 29; p. 216, 1. 4). Al-Suyit?s Husn al-muhAdara is mentioned 
because it contains a biography of a famous ‘alim from al-Jabart (1, p. 386,11. 1-2). Al-Qalqashandi 
is mentioned in a rather dubious context (1, p. 86, L 2). Ibn Iyàs, al-Qaramanl, and Ibn Zunbul 
are mentioned in a too general way, which can by no means serve as a proof that al-Jabarti 
really read them ) p. 20, 1. 27). Al-Jabarti mentions as well a two-volume biography of al-Nagir 
Muhammad b. Qali'ün which he did not see (1, p. 18, L 25), and a two-volume book describing 
the Frankish attack on Alexandria, which he had seen (or read—iifala‘iu ‘alayhs) (1, p. 19, 1. 26). 
This might be the صقر‎ of al-Nuwayri, in three volumes (see Atiya, The Crusade in the later 
Middle Ages, p. 340, n. 1). The fact that al-Jabarti’s chronicle resembles in its structure the 
chronicles of Mamluk and other Muslim historians of the Middle Ages can by no means serve as 
a proof that our author was well acquainted with Muslim medieval history. He could adopt 
this structure even through a very superficial knowledge of that history. 
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the year with which he opens his chronicle. His few allusions to events preceding 
that year are very deficient. 


How the chronicle was compiled 
Al-Jabarti gives two versions regarding the compilation of his book, which 
covers the period 1100-1236/1688-1821.? 


Version I 

In his attempt to write the history of the early part of the period covered 
by his chronicle, he found only a few pamphlets, compiled by soldiers of humble 
origin and written in a very bad style. Of these he mentions only one which 
he got possession of (zafira bihi), namely the pamphlet of Ahmad Chelebi b. 
‘Abd al-Ghani, which starts with the occupation of Egypt by the Ottomans 
and ends ‘ like the rest (of the pamphlets) we have mentioned ' in 1150/1737-8. 
Unfortunately, this pamphlet had been borrowed by a friend and lost. Since 


1 He clearly speaks of his intentaon to open the ohronicle with the year a.m. 1100 (x, p. 6, 
IL 27-28). After giving the two versions he knew of the creation of the Qasimiya and the 
Faqürlye, the two rival Mamluk factions in Ottoman Egypt, he abruptly starts his narrative 
with the beginning of the twelfth century A.H. (1, p. 23, 1. 33). 

* The chronicle’s title is ‘dja’ al-athar fi al-tardjim wal-akhbar. On the publication of the 
chronicle and of its French translation, see below, pp. 229-30. In vol 1, pp. vu-x, of the transla- 
tion, there is a biographical note on our author. A. Cardin, the ° dragoman-oouncillor ' of the 
French Consulate-General in Egypt, compiled the earliest biographical note on al-Jabarti, 
which he incorporated in his French translation of Muzhir al-tagdis (pp. 1-4), published in 1835 
and 1888 (on this chronicle see below). Cardin claims to have obtained his information from 
our author's family. Though it contains some valuable data, this biographical note is superficial 
and the accuracy of some of ita details is rather doubtful. For additional details and bibliography 
see D. B. Macdonald's article ‘ al-Djabarti' in EI. See also: GAL, xt, pp. 364, 480, Supple- 
ment, p. 730; Supplement to the catalogue of the Arabic manuscripts in the British Museum, 
London, 1894, No. 571; Cl. Huart, Littérature arabe, Paris, 1902, pp. 415-16; Jurji ZaydAn, 
Ta'rikh adab al-lugha al-‘Arabiya, Cairo, 1914, tv, pp. 283-4; P. L. Cheikho, al-Adàb al-' Arabiya 
fi al-qarn متام‎ ‘ashar, second edition, Beirut, 1924, p. 21. The most recent works on al-Jabarti 
are by two Egyptian scholars— Khalil Bhaybüb (‘Abd al-Rahmaan al-Jabarti, No. 70 in the series 
sgra’, Cairo, 1948, 118 pp.) and Mahmüd al-Shargawi (Dirdedi fs ta’rikh al-Jabarti, Migr fi al-garn 
al-ihamin ‘ashar, 8 vols., Cairo, 1955-6). In spite of certain shortcomings, these two works provide 
us with a considerable amount of information which cannot be overlooked by anyone under- 
taking research into the subjects concerned. The authors’ failure, in most cases, to give source 
references, and Shaybüb's habit of mingling fact with fiction make the use of these works by 
the student of al-Jabarti extremely difficult. In 1964 there appeared in Cairo a very useful index 
to the chronicle (Arabic title: Fihris ‘Aja’ hb al-dihar; Frenoh title: Index de Djabarti), com- 
piled by Gaston Wiet and revised by ‘Abd al-Rahman Zaki. 

3 Y, p. 6, ll. 22-26. Al-Jabarti mentions again this pamphlet ‘ which I have lost’ (1, p. 56, 
l 8) In fact, Ahmad Chelebi’s chronicle is considerably bigger in size than a ‘pamphlet’. A 
single copy of it is found in the Yale University Library (Landberg MS No. 3). Stanford J. Shaw 
called my attention to it and kindly provided me with a microfilm copy. A systematic comparison 
between al-Jabarti’s and Chelebi’s chronicles is much needed, Dr. P. M. Holt, who is working 
now on the Arabic chronicles of Ottoman Egypt, informs me that there are some indications 
that al-Jabarti used other Egyptian historical works beside that of Ibn ‘Abd al-Ghani. Al- 
Jabarti’s wording by no means excludes such a possibility. It is, however, rather peculiar that 
he mentions only the ' pamphlets’ written by soldiers and overlooks the chronicles written by 
‘ulama’. Our author was undoubtedly acquainted with al-Ishaqi’s (died 1060/1650) famous 
chronicle of Ottoman Egypt (Akhbar al-uwal) which he cites once in his book ın connexion with 
Sultan Selim’s conquest of Egypt (1, p. 21, U. 11-27). As al-Ishaqi's chronicle ends in the year 
1032/1020 رف‎ it could hardly be of much use to al-Jabarti. 
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the middle of the twelfth Hijra century and ' up to this time’ (wa mundhu 
dhàhka al-wagt tld wagtinad hàdhà), nothing has been recorded of Egyptian 
history (lam yatagayyad ahad bi-tagyid wa-lam yusattar ft hadha al-sha’n shay’ 
yufid). He had, therefore, to record words from the mouths of old people, from 
the registers of the scribes and supervisors, and from tombstones. This was, 
according to his testimony, the material from which he built his history from 
1100/1688-9 to 1170/1756-7.1 From 1170 to 1190/1776-7 things had happened 
which our author in person witnessed (he was born in 1167/1753), but forgot, 
and then remembered again (wa-mà ba'daha da al-tis‘in umir shahadnaha 
thumma nasinaha wa-tadhakkarnaha). Since 1190 and ‘ up to our time’ things 
happened which ‘ we have grasped and registered and written down ' (wa-minha 
«à waqtinà umir ta'aggalnàhà wa-qayyadnaha wa-satjarnaha). Then al-Jabarti 
concludes that henceforward he wil narrate whatever he can of the events 
taking place during his lifetime and up to his death (wa-sa-nürsd in shga Allah 
ma nudhrikuhu min al-waqa’ 1“ bt-hasab alimkan wal-khulüw min al-mawani 
Wa an ya tiya amr Allah wa-inna maraddana tla Allah).® 

From the above it may be concluded that only from 1190/1776-7 our 
author began taking notes for his book regularly. But this seems to have 
been only a draft, for on starting to write his final version, he says: ‘I decided 
to compile what I have already drafted ' ('azamtu ‘ala jamt mà kuntu sawwad- 
tuhu).* As for that final version, the date of the compilation of its first three 
volumes can be fixed with considerable accuracy. It was during the years 
1220-1 /1805-6,° and this is, in all probability, the date which he means when 


1 When al-Jabarti ends his narrative of the years 1100-42/1688-1728 and starts the bio- 
graphies for that period, he again complains of the extraordinary diffüioulties he encountered in 
collecting the material for these biographies (dhikr man mata fi hadhihy al-sinin min al-‘ulama’ 
wal-a'agim ‘ala sabil al-tymal bi-hasab al-imkān fa-inni lam a‘thur ‘ala shay’ min tarajim al- 
mutagaddimin min ahl hádhà al-gar» wa-lam ajid shayan mudawwanan fi dhàlika dla ma 
haggaltuhu min wafaydtihim faqat wa-mà wa'aytuhu fy dhihnt wa-istanbatiuhu min ba'd asánidihim 
wa-1jüzà£ ashyakhihim ‘ala kasab al-jaga wa-dhdlika min awwal al-qarn ila ükhir sanat ithnatayn 
wa-arba‘in wa-mi'a wa-alf, 1, pp. 64, 1. 31-65, 1. 2. See also ibid., p. 90, ll. 5-10). Since, in my 
opinion, the key to the whole structure and internal relations of Mamluk society is to be found 
in that part of our chronicle which covers the period specified above (see below), al-Jabarti's 
achievement in the reconstruction of the history of this period, ın spite of the dearth of material, 
becomes all the more remarkable. 

2 I, p. 208, ll. 10-11 : of. also I, p. 392, l. 6 with 1. 14, which says that ın a.n 1182 he was 
14 years old. On al-Jabarti’s mother, see 1r, p. 100, IL 30-31. On his marriage and wife, seo 
IL, p. 361, 1. 26 ; u, p. 90, IL 19-20. 

? 1, p. 6, Il. 14-31. On the compilation of our chronicle, see also I, p. 1, IL 6-15. 

4 1, p. 6,1. 19. 

8 Already on p. 178, ll. 5-6, of the first volume, al-Jabarti says that the date of the compila- 
tion of the book ‘ at the present time ' is the year 1220 (ilā al-àna min ta'rikh jam' و‎ hàdhà al-kitàb 
a'ni sanat ‘tshrin wa-mi'atayn wa-alf). Near the end of the same volume he refers again to the 
year 1220 as ' the present time ' (wa-huwa al-àna bi-ta'rikh kitabat للق[‎ al-majmü' sanat ‘ishrin 
wa-mi'afagn, gtin bihà, 1, p. 374, 1.12). At the beginning of the second volume, he refers to the 
* present date ' as the end of the year 1220 (Addha al-ta'rikh alladhi nahnu fihi li-ghayat sanat alf 
wa-mi'alayn wa-'ishrin, IL, p. 7, IL 30-82). At the end of the third volume he says: ‘This 
third volume has been completed . . . up to the year 1220 . . . we shall write down, by God's 
will, the events which will take place from the beginning of the year 1221, which is the present 
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he refers repeatedly to ‘ our time’. The fourth and last volume was compiled, 
seemingly, during the period which it covers, i.e. the years 1221—36/1806—21. 


Version II 

The Damascene historian, al-Muradi,! author of the biographical dictionary 
of the famous people of the twelfth Hijra century (Stk al-durar ft a‘yan al-qarn 
al-thàns ‘ashar)* had been, according to the explicit statement of al-Jabarti, 
‘the main cause’ of the compilation of our author’s chronicle in its existing 
form (wa-kdna huwa al-sabab al-a‘zam al-dà's li-jam' hadha al-ta’rikh ‘ala hadha 
al-nasaq).* This happened in the following way. 

Al-Muradi had asked the co-operation of Muhammad al-Murtada al-Zabidi, 
together with that of many other celebrated scholars all over the Muslim 
world, in the compilation of his book. Al-Murtada, the author of the famous 
dictionary Taj al-'arüs and al-Jabarti’s teacher,* agreed and started collecting 
material with the help of al-Jabarti, but without telling his pupil anything 
about the purpose of the collection. After a short time, al-Murtada died of the 
plague (Sha bãn 1205/April 1791), and our author forgot about the whole 
thing for several months. However, when al-Muradi learnt about the death of 
al-Murtada, he wrote to al-Jabarti requesting him urgently to send him what- 
ever al-Murtada and he, himself, had already compiled for his history. In the 
same letter al-Muradi stressed that he preferred to write to our author rather 
than to anybody else, because he considered him to be the most deserving 
of all, especially after having learnt that al-Murtad& had written his (1.e. 
al-Jabarti’s) biography (wa-la styyama mà balaghanà min anna al-sayyid 
tarjamakum).® ۱ 

When al-Jabarti obtained al-Murtadà's manuscript, which had been kept 
under seal, he found that it consisted of about ten fascicles (kararss) arranged 
in alphabetical order and named ‘ The special biographical dictionary ' (ratta- 
bahu ‘ala hurif al-tahayi wa-samméhu al-muyam al-mukhiass). In this 
dictionary al-Murtada mentioned his teachers and other people from whom he 
had acquired knowledge, as well as some of his close friends. As for the famous 
people (al-mashdhir), al-Murtada stated in his book that he had mentioned those 
who liked him and those whom he liked, or those from whom he had benefited 
in some way or other, or those who had taught him some verses, or those who 
had corresponded with him, or those who had bestowed favours upon him.’ 


year, if we live long and our hopes are fulfilled’ (kAutima Aadhá al-juz’ al-thalith . . . li-ghayat 
sanat ‘ishrin wa-mVatayn wa-alf . . . wa-sa-nugayyid tn sha’a AUAM ta‘dla ma yatajaddad ba'dahà 
min al-hauxidith min ibtidă sanat thda wa-‘ishrin allai nahnu bihà al-dna in imtadda al-ajal 
wa-as‘afa al-amal, 10, p. 367, IL 3-7). 

1 See H. A. R. Gibb, ' al-Murádi ', in EJ, supplement volume, and the bibliography mentioned 
there. See also his biography 1n ri, pp. 233, L 15-230, 1. 24. 


* Published in Bülüq, a.m. 1281. 3 rr, p. 234, U. 3-4. 
t See GAL, 1, pp. 287-8. See also al-Murtad&'s biography in 11, pp. 196, L 9-210, 1. 7. 
5 xr, p. 209, ll. 10-11. * rr, p. 234, IL 13-14. 


' All these details are mentioned here in order to show al-Jabarti’s negative opinion of his 
master's biographical dictionary. 
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According to al-Jabarti, his master's manuscript had been left unfinished, 
with many blank spaces in between. Most of the persons mentioned in it 
were ° foreign vagabonds ' (afagtyiin) from the people of the Maghrib and al-Rüm 
and Syria and the Hijaz, and even from the Sudan. Other people mentioned 
there, living as well as dead, were without fame or without much learning. 
At the same time he omitted people who merited a biography from amongst 
the ‘ulama and the great ones, etc. (wa-ahmala man yashtalwq an yutarjam 
min labar al-‘ulama wal-a'üzm wa-nalhwihim).! — Al-Jabarti adds that on 
noticing this state of affairs and learning its cause and ascertaining the wish 
of his correspondent (i.e. al-Muradi), he collected what he had already drafted 
and even added new material. At this stage he still confined himself solely 
to the gathering of biographical data, and did not start yet any work on 
the chronicle of events. While he was occupied with that compilation, 
news came of the death of al-Muradi (he died at the end of Safar 1206/October 
1791).2 As a result, our author's zeal subsided and the leaves of his work were 
thrown away ‘into the corner of neglect’ for a long time, until they were 
almost scattered and lost. Then an ‘internal urge’ prompted our author to 
collect them and add the chronicle of events ‘in the present order ' ) fa-lamma 
ra aytu dhalika wa-'alimtu sababahu wa-tahaqqaqtu raghbata al-talib li-dhālika 
jama'tu ma kuntu sawwadtuhu wa-zidtu fihi wa-hiya tarajim faqat dina al-akhbar 
wal-waga’s’ wa-ft athn@ dhalika warada ‘alayna na'y al-mutarjam fa-fatarat 
al-himma wa-turvhat tilka al-awrüq fs zawāyā al-thmal mudda ملسم‎ hata kadat 
tatanathar wa-tadi. Wa an hasala ‘indi ba‘sth min nafsi ‘ala jam‘tha ma'a damm 
al-wagã i wal-hawadith wal-mutajaddidat ‘ala hàdhà al-nasaq).? 

From the above it is made olear that as long as al-Jabarti worked for 
al-Murtada and al-Muradi he collected material solely for biographies, and 
that only quite a long time after 1206/1791, when he decided to continue his 
work independently, did he start collecting purely chronological data as well. 
This explains the extremely large proportion of biographies in his book. It 
also explains why al-Jabarti concentrated on the twelfth century, for al- 
Mur&di's biographical dictionary is devoted to persons of the same century. 
In any case, it is no mere accident that our author's chronicle is called al-tarajim 
wal-akhbar, biographies taking first place and the narrative only second. 
This fact acquires a considerably added significance if we recall that out of all 
the chroniclers of Ottoman Egypt al-Jabarti was the only one who included 
biographies in his historical work. In the Mamluk sultanate there developed 
an extremely rich biographical literature, unparalleled perhaps in any other 
Muslim country or region. This kind of historical writing died out completely 
in Egypt under the Ottomans until it was revived by al-Jabarti alone, as a 
result of Syrtan influence. Whether he was also influenced by the Mamluk 


1 rr, p. 284, ll. 25-26. 3 Tr, p. 236, IL 22-23. 3 Tr, p. 234, IL 26-30. 
1 Namely, the numerous biographical dictionaries, as well as the huge number of biographies 
included in the Mamluk chronicles. 
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biographical works is a matter which, in the present state of our knowledge, 
cannot be ascertained. 

We have already mentioned two circumstances favouring al-Jabarti’s 
work: the fact that he was the sole survivor of more than 40 brothers and 
sisters, and the fact that he was ousted from public life after the French occupa- 
tion. Next there was another occurrence, doubly fortunate from the point 
of view of his compilation : the invitation extended to him to take part in a big 
historical project,! followed by the death of the two persons inviting him, 
within a few months of each other. The invitation certainly stimulated him to 
embark on a systematic piece of work, but had his two sponsors not died, 
he would have become a contributor of secondary importance to a biographical 
work covering an area far wider than Egypt. Had he been tied to another 
person's more general project, it is unlikely that he would have attempted the 
writing of an independent history of his own country on a large scale. It is 
noteworthy that after having neglected his historical work as a result of 
al-Muradi’s death, he resumed it solely as a result of an ‘ internal urge’ (ba‘ith 
min nafsi). Such unexplained psychological factors will always defeat the 
balanced reasoning of the student of history. 

Though al-Muradi had been, on our author’s own admission, the main 
cause of al-Jabarti’s compilation of his chronicle, his direct influence upon him 
as a teacher in history seems to have been negligible. Al-Jabarti never met 
him, nor did he see any part of his book. His correspondence with him did not 
exceed a period of half a year (the interval between the death of al-Murtada 
and al-Muràdi).? 

Al-Murtada’s influence on al-Jabarti, on the other hand, must have been 
immense. He mentions him very frequently, with the greatest veneration, 
always calling him Shaykhuna.4 The constant contact which he kept with a 
person of such calibre, with his vast learning, unique mastery of the Arabic 
language, intimate knowledge of countries and persons outside Egypt, and 
excellent connexions with the rulers of Egypt, both Mamluks and Ottomans, 


1 From the available data it cannot be ascertained, even approximately, when al-Jabarti 
started working for al-Murtada and al-Muradi. As for al-Murtada, he seems to have accepted 
the Syrian scholar’s offer quite a long time before his death, for al-Jabarti found among his 
master's papers a, letter from al-Muradi dated the end of Rabi‘ II, 1200/February 1785 (11, p. 236, 
1, 20), in which he urges his master to send him the part he had already prepared (nu, pp. 236, 
l. 20-236, 1. 7). It هد‎ quite doubtful whether al-Murüdi had ever received any part of the 

rical material which al-Murtadà had collected for him. ۱ 

* n, p. 233, ll. 20-21; p. 286, 1I. 20-21. 

3 Brockelmann (GAL, Ir, 204) made the erroneous statement that al-Jabarti translated 
al-Muradi’s Stk al-durar from Turkish into Arabio. The error was due to Brockelmann's mis- 
understanding of & note by the editor of al-Muradi’s book, who wrote at the end of the second 
volume that al-Jabarti tarjama al-Muradi, which means, of course, that he wrote a biography 
of him. D. B. Macdonald repeated the error (EI, art. ‘ al-Djabarti’). The first to correct it was 
H. A. R. Gibb in EI (supplement volume), art. ° &l-Muradi'. See also Shaybüb, p. 60, n. 1; 
Mahmud al-Sharg&wi, 1, p. 33. 

4 Bee the numerous references to him by means of G. Wiet's mdex to al-Jabarti's chroniole, 
p. 190. 
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must have left a very deep impression on our author. In fact, al-Jabarti was 
present at numerous meetings of his master with the notables of Egypt.! 
Al-Murtada should be ranked second only to our author’s father (see below) 
among the persons who influenced him and helped him to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of the people and the society he described in his book. 

Al-Murtada cannot, indeed, be considered al-Jabarti’s teacher in the study 
of history, yet he undoubtedly had some influence on him, even in this field. 
The author of Taj al-'ar&s, though he can by no means be classed as a historian, 
compiled some historical treatises * (mainly biographies). In their joint work 
for al-Muradi, our author must have learnt something of his master’s historical 
approach. Al-Jabarti also obtained the unfinished biographical dictionary 
of his deceased master, and though he expresses a very low opinion of it, the 
possibility cannot be ruled out that he did use some of the data contained in it 
in his own chronicle.‘ 

It 18 noteworthy that though al-Murtada did not tell his pupil anything 
about the purpose of their joint work, he definitely informed al-Muradi of 
his collaborator’s identity. The fact that al-Murtada wrote a biography of 
al-Jabarti 5 shows that he held him in great esteem. It was presumably due 
to modesty that our author did not mention the existence of his own biography 
in al-Murtada’s biographical dictionary. 


Evaluation of the two versions 


The two versions of our author concerning the compilation of his chronicle 
are thus very different from each other. Yet they are not necessarily 


1 rr, p. 200, ll. 6 ff. 

1 II, p. 205,114; GAL, 11, pp. 287-8; Suppl., 11, p. 399, nos. 18, 26. 

5 Our author tells us, in fact, that on delivering part of his finished work to al-Murtada, 
he had a lively discussion with his master on its contenta (u, p. 234, 11. 6-8). 

* The harsh and derogatory comments which al-Jabarti makes on the biographical dictionary 
of al-Murtad&, a person of whom he otherwise speaks with the highest esteem, are remarkable. 
Possibly he wanted to demonstrate that he owed nothing in the compilation of his chronicle to 
such an unworthy collection. But this is mere conjecture. 

5 It should be noted that al-Muradi planned to dedicate a special volume to living persons 
(ir, p. 236, ll. 9-11). As a matter of fact, his book does include biographies of such persons. 
These, however, are not assembled in a special seotion, but scattered all over the book. The 
inolusion of living persons in Muslim biographical collections, though extremely rare, ıs by no 
means non-existent. Al-Sakhawi’s al-Daw’ al-lams‘ contains a number of such biographies. 
Al-Muridi’s claim in his letter to al-Murtada that the deoline in the study of history was a general 
phenomenon in the period under discussion seems to be considerably exaggerated (thumma 8 
dhikr al-ta’rikh wa-fugdanuhu fs hadha al-wagt wa-‘adam al-raghba ilayhi min abn al-dahr ma‘a 
annahu huwa al-madda al-‘ugma fi al-funün kulliha, ui, p. 235, ll. 26-27). His story about his 
meeting and conversation with the high Ottoman official (m, pp. 235, 1. 25-236, L 2) 18 not 
convincing. 

¢ Al-Jabart!’s connexions with al-Murtada and al-Muradi are mentioned in the preface to the 
French translation of his chronicle (Vol. 1, pp. viii-ix), but in a very distorted form. The transla- 
tion of al-Muradi's biography (Vol. v, pp. 169-75) is much better, but is مولع‎ replete with 
inaccuracies and serious omissions. Shaybib (pp. 48—52, 55-60, 67, 95) and Mahmud al-Sharqawi 
(I, pp. 25, 86-92) also represent the connexons between these three personalities inaccurately. 
On al-Murtada, see also Heyworth-Dunne, Introduction, 34, 72. 
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contradictory," and in various respects each seems to complement the other. 
Al-Murtada’s invitation to al-Jabarti to help him in his work for al-Muradi’s 
project by no means implies that our author’s interest in history was aroused 
for the first time by that invitation. It may well be that the reason for that 
invitation was precisely al-Murtada’s knowledge that his friend had already been 
engaged in gathering historical material. 

Of the two versions, the first one is much vaguer and is written in a somewhat 
imprecise fashion. Both of them leave numerous important points obscure, 
and the question of why al-Jabarti, in giving one version, does not even hint 
at the existence of the other, remains unanswered. lt was for this reason that 
I decided to give the two versions separately, and to draw from each of them 
independently the conclusions which, in my opinion, are capable of proof. 


The problem of the chronicle’s continuation 

There is no doubt that al-Jabarti intended to continue his chronicle after 
the fourth volume, for he ends that volume with the remark that in the following 
volume he would narrate in full ‘ the incident of the Rümis ' (hadsthat al-Arwam), 
which is still in progress (wa-sa-yutla ‘alayka in sha’ a ‘Allah ta‘ala bi-kamalths 
ft aljuz al-att ba'da dhalika).? As a matter of fact, our author had already 
stated at the beginning of his chronicle that he intended to continue it up 
to his death (see p. 223). Nothing, however, was found after the fourth 
volume. At the end of that volume the following words are written m some 
(or one ?) * of the MS copies of the chronicle: ‘ Up till here (was) ended what 
was copied from the autograph of the scholar Shaykh ‘Abd al-Rahman, the 
son of Shaykh Hasan al-Jabarti, the historian of this period and [the period] 
which preceded it up to the present date, i.e. the year 1236. And this is the end 
of the fourth volume and after it the Shaykh died and wrote nothing. The end.'5 
This clear statement runs counter to an unsubstantiated view that our historian 
did continue his writing after the fourth volume, but that the manuscript 
of this part was lost in a fire which destroyed al-Jabarti's home in al-San&diqiya.? 
The question stil remains of why al-Jabarti did not write anything between 
1236 and 1241, the year of his death (see below). The fact that he became blind 
(see below) may serve as a partial answer to this question. 


The chrontcle’s circulation before tts publication 
Al-Jabarti’s chronicle must have been fairly well known, even during his 
lifetime, and available for use. Shaykh ‘Abdallah al-Shargawi (died 1227/1812), 


1 For a third short version which does not agree either with the first or with the second 
version, see I, p. 2, Il. 6-18. 

3 D. B. Macdonald (EI, art. ° al-Djabarti ") justly remarks that our historian must have been 
a really precocious child if he could recollect things of historical importance which happened in 
A.H. 1170, i.e. when he was four years old ! 3 rv, p. 820, IL 15-19. 

4 The word in Arabic is ba'd (see the reference in the next note). 

5 iv, p. 320, IL 22-30. It would appear that the MS copy of a.m. 1289 in Cairo, which was 
copied from the autograph, contains a simular or identical passage (Mahmiid al-Sharqüwi, op. cit., 
1, p. 83). The French translation of the end of the passage: ° HI [sl-Jabart!] a mourut à cette 
date ' (Merveilles, 1x, p. 335) is, of course, inaccurate. * Shaybüb, p. 115. 
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who was not an intimate friend of our author, borrowed heavily from it (see 
Appendix B). The authors of the Histoire sctentifique et militaire de l'expédition 
française en Égypte, published only a few years after al-Jabarti’s death (1830-4), 
made ample use of it (see below). E. W. Lane, who visited Egypt in 1825-8 
and in 1833-5, mentions in 1837 ‘ a manuscript in my possession ’.1 

The chronicle undoubtedly gained its popularity and its honoured place 
at such an early date mainly on its own merits, but there was an additional 
factor which contributed to the comparatively wide circulation of al-Jabarti's 
works. As the sole surviving son and heir of his father, he must have 
been a man of considerable means,* who could and did employ copyists in his 
service.? 


The chrontcle’s publication and translation 


Because of al-Jabarti’s vehement attacks on Muhammad ‘Ali and on his 
son, Ibrahim, the publication of the ‘Ajib was long forbidden in Egypt. 
Most revealing in this respect is the evidence of A. von Kremer, who first 
visited Egypt m 1850 and who published in 1863, after an unbroken stay of 
more than ten years there, his well-known book on that country. In that book 
he states that at the time of writing, al-Jabarti’s chronicle had become ‘a 
bibliographical rarity ’, because the Egyptian government bought copies of the 
chronicle wherever it could, and destroyed them. Von Kremer knew at the 
time of writing of only one extant copy in Cairo, access to which had been very 
difficult. The publication of the ‘Ajab had actually been under way when 
the government intervened, confiscated whatever had already been printed, 
and destroyed it. The government was also said to have incorporated in the 


1 The thousand and one nights, London, 1889, Vol. 1, p. 61, n. 28; p. 209, n. 85. 

3 On the spacious house which al-Jabarti built for himself in 1191/1777 in sl-Sanadigiya 
near al-Azhar, see n, pp. 215-16. According to Cardin, Journal d' Abdurrahman, p. 1 (on this 
book see below), al-Jabarti owned property in al-Abyür. Bee also Shaybüb, pp. 36, 48-5 ; Mahmid 
&l-Sharqüwl, I, pp. 12-18. 

3 There exist in Cairo two copies of al-Jabarti’s abridgement of Da'ud al-Antaki's Tadhkira : 
one copied by Ahmad al-Samannidi in the year 1229/1814 (Catalogue of al-Maktaba al-Azhariya, 
vol. v1, p. 130), and the other copied by Hilal b. Muhammad b. Hilal, and finished in Jumádà I, 
1236/February 1821 (Catalogue of Dar al-Kutub al-Misriya, vol. vi, p. 39; GAL, m, p. 304. 
Shaybüb, p. 66, n. 1). On the existence of a manuscript of Mwuzhir al-taqdis, copied in 1210/1801-2, 
ie. the very year in which our author finished its writing, see below. A copy in the library of 
Muhammad Bak Asif in Cairo of ‘4jā’ib al-dihār was finished by Ahmad b. Hasan al-Rashidi 
in 1237/1821—-2 and was checked and approved by al-Jabarti on 14 Rabf I, 1240/0 November 
1824 (Jurjf Zaydán, Ta'rikh adab al-lugha al-‘Arabiya, tv, p. 283). A thorough check and 
comparison of the numerous copies of the ‘Ajaib, scattered all over the world, will undoubtedly 
yield important resulta. On the extant copies in the Cairo libraries, see Mahmüd al-Sharqüwi, 
1, pp. 33-5. The recent discovery of the autograph manusoript of the ' 454^ ib in the Iraq Museum 
Library is mentioned in Revue de l'Institut des Manuscrita Arabes (Ligue des États Arabes, Le 
Caire), 1, 1955, 46. Also Mahmûd al-Sharq&wi, rr, p.d. Al-Sharqüwi also speaks of a copy of the 
‘Ajab in Cambridge University Library containing comments in al-Jabartís handwriting 
(ibid., 1r, p. h). Cl. Huart mentions the existence of an autograph copy of the Muzhir in Cambridge 
(Littérature arabe, p. 415). 
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terms of the permits issued to printers and lithographers the stipulation that 
they must not print al-Jabarti's work.! 

Only towards the end of the seventies was the ban on the book lifted. The 
first time any part of al-Jabarti’s book was published without government 
interference was in 1878, when the press of the Alexandria newspaper Misr 
printed the section dealing with the French occupation. It was edited by 
Adib Ishaq, who called it T'a^rikh al-Faransawiya ft Mvsr.*. In 1297/1879-80, 
soon after Khediw Tawfiq’s accession to the throne, the whole chronicle was 
published for the first time at the Bülàq printing press (the first volumes to be 
published were rr and iv, subsequently followed by 1 and 11). This is the 
standard edition which is usually cited by orientalists.* A critical edition of the 
chronicle, based on the autograph and other manuscripts, 1s urgently needed. 

Zaydàn's claim that the Egyptian government allowed the publication of 
the '4jü'4b only after the criticism of Muhammad ‘Ali which it contained 
had been deleted,5 1s untenable for the two following reasons : (a) the published 
chronicle is full of unrestrained attacks on Muhammad ‘Ali; (b) the extant 
manuscripts of the chronicle, a considerable number of which were entirely 
out of the alleged censors’ reach, do not contain any criticism additional to 
that in the published book.® 

A French translation of the ‘Ajaib, called Merveilles biographiques et 
historiques ou chronique du Cheikh Abd-El-Rahman El-Djabartt, was published 
in Cairo at the Imprimerie Nationale, during the years 1888-96." It is an 
extremely inaccurate and bad translation, and is very dangerous to use. 


Al-Jabarti’s greatness 


What makes al-Jabarti an historian of the first rank, in spite of the fact 
that he wrote only a local history,® is not only his outstanding natural gift, 


1 Aegypten, IK, 326. Zaydin (Ta'rikh adab al-lugha al-‘Arabiya, 1v, p. 284) also speaks of an 
edition of the ' 43á'sb prior to the A.H. 1297 edition (see immediately below), which was confiscated 
and destroyed by the government. I could not ascertain whether Zaydün's statement was 
independent of that of von Kremer or not. See also D. B. Macdonald, EI, art. ' al-Djabarti ۰ 

* Sarkis, r, col. 676. Mahmid al-Sharqüwi, I, p. 32. 

3 1, p. 2 of the preface, ll. 2-3. 

4 In 1302/1884—5, the chronicle was published again in a]-Matba'a al-Azhariya in the margins 
of al-Kam#l of Ibn al-Athir. In 1322/1004 ر‎ ıt was published as an independent book in al-Matba'a 
al-Ashrafiya, Cairo (Mervetlles, 1, p. ix ; Sarkis, 1, col. 676; Catalogue of Dûr al-Kutub al-Misriya, 
v, pp. 202-3, 301; Shaybüb, p. 31; Mahmid al-Shargüwi, 1, p. 31). 

5 Ta'rikh üdáb al-lugha al-‘ Arabiya, Iv, p. 284. 

* See also Mahmüd al-Shargawi, I, p. 31, and note. 

۲ The translators (Chefik Mansour Bey, Abdul Aziz Kall Bey, Gabriel Nicolas Kalil Boy, 
and Iskender Ammoun Effendi), in their preface, express their thanks to Nübàr Pashã, the preai- 
dent of the Council of Ministers, who inspired them with the idea of the translation, to the 
Egypfian Ministry of Education which adopted the project, and particularly to Ya qub Artin 
Pasha, Under-Secretary of State, for his constant encouragement and advice. See also Sarkis, 
I, col. 676; Shaybüb, p. 112; Mahmüd al-Shargáwi, 1, pp. 32-3. 

5 The writing of the history of a country like Egypt under the Ottomans gives the historian, 
no doubt, a much wider scope than the writing of the histories of Damascus or Baghdad under 
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but also his profound emotional involvement in his subject. He is a great 
lover of his country, who shares its joys and sorrows to the full. It is as if he 
writes about his own flesh and blood. This is the spirit with which the book is 
imbued from beginning to end. The chronicle is & splendid combination of 
passionate warmth and scholarly detachment, which is only rarely overcome 
by any personal or other kind of bias." The reader never loses the feeling of 
having his finger on the pulse of life and of sharing in the true atmosphere of 
the country and of the period. To this should be added our historian’s concise, 
concentrated, and factual way of writing, together with his insight and his 
ability to go straight to the heart of things and draw a complete picture with 
a few broad strokes of his brush.? 


How he selected hts data 


Al-Jabarti affords us a glimpse of the methods he employed in collecting 
and sifting his data. At the end of his narrative of the year 1225/1810-11, 
our author says: ‘ This year ended together with its events only part of which 
were Included in our narrative. We could not include all of these events because 
of our being remote from the direction of affairs and because of our being 
unable to determine their genuineness and because of the distortions of the 
narrators, who add to their story or omit from it. I do not record any event 
before ascertaining its truth by means of independent and consecutive sources 


the same rulers, not only because Egypt was then, as it is now, the most important of the Arabic- 
speaking countries, but also because it had enjoyed a far greater autonomy, mainly as a result 
of the survival of Mamluk society. To what degree Egypt had been Ottomanized 18 a matter 
which has still to be established. 

1 The objectivity with which he narrates the history of the French occupation can serve as 
a model to any modern European historian. On the other hand, it should not be forgotten that 
he was a product of his time and environment. Therefore, there is httle pomt in criticizing, 
for example, his unsympathetic stand towards the non-Muslim munorities, or his favourable 
view of the English invasion of Egypt in 1807, or his failure to see anything positive in Muhammad 
‘Al's reforms. As for his collaboration with the French, it is hard to establish ite scope. Besides, 
the fact of collaboration with the French was something he had in common with a very large 
section of the Egyptian ‘lama’. On his attempt, immediately after the French evacuation, to 
curry favour with the Ottomans by presenting them with & revised history of the French period 
of occupation (Muzhir al-tagdts), see below. Still, his claim that in the compilation of his chronicle 
he did not intend to serve any powerful person or flatter any government (1, p. 6, 1l. 31-33) ıs, 
on the whole, right. His uncompromising denunciation of such a strong man as Muhammad 
“Ali, who crushed his opponents without meroy, serves as a striking proof of his personal courage. 

* As for al-Jabarti’s language, there 18 no doubt that in numerous cases he ignores the gram- 
matical rules of Arabic and uses not only colloquial, but also slang words (see his own apology 
in 1, p. 7, H. 4-7, and the remarks of Shaybüb, p. 101, and Mahmid al-Sharqawi, I, pp. 27-8, 
83-4). But it should be noted that ın this respect al-Jabarti followed numerous earlier Egyptian 
historians, who, mainly from the Mamluk period onwards, showed a growing molination to use 
a living literary language which was more tolerant of colloquialisms in grammar and vocabulary 
than the literary Arabic of other branches of learning. Our author's language has still to be 
compared with that of the other chroniclers of Ottoman Egypt. For lexicographers, al-Jabarti’s 
chronicle is a mine of information. It 1s to be regretted that, with the exception of Q. Wict’s 
glossary to Nicolas Ture, pp. 289-314, there has been no serious attempt to collect and study 
al-Jabarti's vocabulary since the beginnings made by A. von Kremer in his Betirage zur arabischen 
Lexikographie, Wien, 1883-4. 
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and by means of that event becoming widely known (bi-tawatur wal-ishtshar). 
Most of the happenings which I write down are of a general character (al-umür 
al-kulliya) and, therefore, cannot be greatly distorted. Many a time I delayed 
registering an event until its genuineness had been established. Meanwhile, 
however, something new might have happened, which could have made me 
forget what preceded. I therefore used to record the event, the truth of which 
had not yet been determined, on a slip of paper (?) (fayydra), pending its 
insertion, by the will of God, in its proper place during the revision (tahdhib) 
of this writing (hddhths al-kstába).' ! Earlier in his chronicle our author states 
that he included in it only such information which he could verify, that he 
invented nothing out of his own mind, and that God is (a) witness to the 
truthfulness of his words, for he can conceal nothing from His observant eye 
). . . mà wasala ‘ilmuhu ilayya wa-thabata khabaruhu ladagya . . . wa-lam akhtari! 
shay’ an min tilqa nafst wa-Allàhu muttal' ‘ala amr? wa-hads?).* 

The study of al-Jabarti’s chronicle entirely confirms his above statements. 
In order to prove this, we shall choose two separate parts of the book: the one 
dealing with the first five decades or so of the period covered by the chronicle, 
and the other describing the French occupation. 


The chronicle as a source for the early twelfth Hijra century 


In his reconstruction of the first half of the twelfth century a.H.—a period 
which he could not personally witness—he had a few second-rate sources from 
which to copy, including the above-mentioned Ibn ‘Abd al-Ghani, which he 
had used only partly. Now the reliability of al-Jabarti’s narrative of this period 
can be proved in two ways. First, the same event is repeated several times in 
the chronicle and in the biographies, and there is usually no contradiction 
of note between the various versions. Second, we possess the chronicle of an 
eyewitness, al-Dimurdashi, which deals with the years 1100—69/1688—1756, 
and which is called Kttab al-durra al-musdna fi akhbar al-Kindna® This 
chronicle, in spite of its poor style and bad structure, 18 a mine of accurate 
information. Al-Jabarti’s narrative is entirely upheld in its essence by that 
of al-Dimurdashi. The last-named only adds numerous details and facts, some 
of which are extremely important, to the concise story of al-Jabarti.* 


1 xv, p. 124, I. 20-25. On finishing his narrative of the events of a.m. 1217, our historian 
stresses again that he writes only about things of a general character, and explains why he does 
80 (Ir, p. 230, ll. 80-83). The fact that we find here and there in the book some details which 
may seem rather trivial to us should not serve as a proof to the contrary. Our historian’s 
conscientiousness and accuracy are demonstrated, inter alta, by his reproduction of the numerous 
documents in his book without any editing of his own. In spite of his being shocked time and 
again by the horrible Arabic of many of the decrees and announcements of the French authorities 
of occupation, he reproduces them in his chronicle verbatim. 

3 x, p. 90, IL 5-10. 

3 I used the British Museum manuscript (Or. 1073, 1074). 

* I have not yet compared systematically al-Jabarti's chronicle with that of Mustafü b. 
Ibrahim al-Madd&h sl.Qináli, also an eyewitness, who wrote the history of Egypt in the years 
1100-52/1688-1739, or with that of Ibn ‘Abd al-Ghani (see above, p. 222, n. 3). 
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Al Jabar and the Mamluk historians 

At this juncture it is worthwhile to compare al-Jabarti with his predecessors, 
the historians of the Mamluk sultanate. These writers—some of whom rank 
with the foremost Muslim historians—also described in their chronicles the 
periods preceding their own. In doing so they had at their disposal the works 
of earlier great historians, from which they could simply copy. Yet in numerous 
eases they copied badly. By summarizing and paraphrasing the works of the 
earlier chronicles, they obliterated or dimmed—intentionally or uninten- 
tionally—many important issues. A study of the sources of the Bahri period, 
most of which are still in manuscript, clearly shows how dangerous it is to write 
the history of this period from the chronicles of the historians of the Circassian 
period. 

There is another aspect in which al-Jabarti compares favourably with the 
Mamluk historians. It is true that few periods in Muslim history can be recon- 
structed as well as the Mamluk period, but this can be done because of the 
existence of so rich and, on the whole, excellent historical literature, which 
is as rich as it is varied, viz. chronicles, geographical and topographical works, 
encyclopedias, biographical dictionaries, inscriptions, etc.—a formidable array, 
which can hardly be surpassed. Yet I do not think that any single Mamluk 
source 18 80 rich, so concise, and so self-contained as al-Jabarti’s chronicle in 
its four volumes of 1,372 pages. 


The chronicle as a source for the French occupation 

As for the French occupation of Egypt, this short period of only three years 
is, in contrast with the centuries preceding it, extremely well documented. The 
contemporary and near-contemporary literature dealing with it is abundant, 
and it includes a great number of masterpieces in historiography written by 
European scholars, most of them French. Al-Jabarti’s description of the 
occupation does not fall short of any of these masterpieces, and it remains 
one of the main and most reliable sources on this great event, both in Muslim 
and European history. 

Those French contemporary historians who studied the French occupation 
and the period immediately following it placed extraordinary confidence in 
al-Jabarti. This confidence is reflected in the extent to which they relied 
on his chronicle. The famous Histoire scientifique et militaire de l'ezpédstvon 
française en Egypte, d'après les mémoires, matériaux, documents inédits, in ten 
volumes (Paris, 1830—4), dedicated to Louis-Philippe I, written by top-ranking 
historians, some of whom were members of Bonaparte’s expedition, and based 
on first-class documents, is undoubtedly one of the most important works on 
Egypt in the above-mentioned period. On p. 10 of vol. 1x, the following state- 
ment occurs: 'L'historien arabe Abd-ér-Rahman, que déjà nous avons si 
souvent cité, trace de la position du peuple égyptien, immédiatement aprés 
le départ des Français, un tableau qui rend inutiles tous les détails que nous 
pourrions emprunter à d'autres sources’. Now, even a brief examination 
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of the Histoire scientifique shows that its authors borrowed from al-Jabarti's 
manuscript much more than they had admitted by their quotations. They 
seem to have found very often that al-Jabarti’s narrative was far superior to 
that of any other source at their disposal. Only a thorough comparison of the 
two texts will establish the full extent of their debt to our author." 


The chronicle as a source for Muhammad ‘Alts reign 

The high standard of our author’s historical writing is demonstrated not 
only by his narrative of the first half of the twelfth Hijra century and of the 
French occupation, but by practically any other part of his book as well. The 
last part of this book, dealing with Muhammad ‘Ali’s rule and reforms, is of 
additional value and significance. 

Few persons in the Muslim world in modern times have attracted so much 
attention and have been so acclaimed as Muhammad ‘Ali has been. The bulk 
of the vast literature written about this great man and about his period is, on 
the whole, very favourable to him. To a great extent this literature is biased, 
consciously or unconsciously, in his favour for three main reasons. First, 
the ruling house of Muhammad ‘Ali made him and some of his successors 
the subject of systematic glorification. Second, many Europeans who visited 
Egypt in his time had been astounded by the process of swift changes on 
Western lines, which this country had been the only one in the Muslim and 
Eastern world to carry out with a zeal, energy, and determination hitherto 
unknown outside Western civilization. Third, Muhammad ‘Ali had achieved 
spectacular military successes. Few asked at the time whether the type and 
pace of the reforms, the military expansion, eto., were what Egypt really needed 
in the first half of the nineteenth century. Few witnessed the extremely cruel 
and barbarous methods which Muhammad ‘Ali employed in accomplishing his 
grandiose plans. It may fairly be asked whether Egypt would not have been 
happier and more prosperous at the present time had the reforms and changes 
of the nineteenth century been carried out more slowly and with greater 
caution. 

The student of history should, therefore, consider himself fortunate in having 
the other side of the picture, as depicted by an eyewitness like al-Jabarti, 
who described Muhammad ‘Ali’s rule in the blackest colours. His opinion and 


1 For some of the passages, out of many, in which the authors of the Histoire scientifique 
do mention al-Jabarti, see VoL Iv, p. 90; Vol. vu, pp. 412, 442; Vol vm, pp. 242-3. lam 
indebted to my students H. Harari, S. Magen, and D. Farhi for helping me in tracing al-Jabarti's 
immense influence on the Histoire scientifique. I am also mdebted to my student, S. Moreh, 
for calling my attention to several passages regarding al-Jabartrs writing. The only other 
important Arabic source on the French occupation, written by Nicolas Ture and published by 
G. Wiet (Chronique d’ Égypte, 1798-1804, Cairo, 1950), corroborates, on the whole, al-Jabarti’s 
chronicle and supplements it. A systematic comparison of the two chronicles will undoubtedly 
shed additional light on our author’s historical writing. A noteworthy step in this direction 
has already been made by G. Wiet m his notes to his French translation of Nicolas Turo’s 
chronicle. Costa’s unpublished history (in Arabic) of the French expedition (Wiet, op. cit., 
p. ix) 18 not known to me. 
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judgment cannot be brushed aside, for he was in a far better position than any 
other person writing on Muhammad ‘Ali to compare that ruler’s new order 
with the old order which he had destroyed and which our author had known so 
intimately. This is not to say that al-Jabarti’s view of Muhammad ‘Ali and 
of his regime should be taken at its face value. Far from it. He should definitely 
not be considered an entirely objective judge. His intense hatred of the new 
ruler prevented him from showing much understanding of his difficulties and 
from seeing the positive aspects of his rule and of his reforms. His ignorance 
of international affairs did not allow him to perceive the problems confronting 
Muhammad ‘Ali in his relations with the outside world. Yet his chronicle 
serves as an excellent counterbalance to numerous other sources, which are 
extremely biased in the opposite direction.! 

The importance of al-Jabarti’s chronicle for the study of Muhammad 'Ali's 
period is by no means limited to the fact that it gives us the other side of the 
picture. No less important is the extremely rich, varied, and accurate informa- 
tion which it contains on 80 many aspects of the early part of that ruler's reign. 
In spite of the numerous studies written on Muhammad 'Ali, it would be true 
to say that this information has not yet been exploited as fully as it deserves. 


The chronicle not a well proportioned work 


From what we have said above it should not be concluded that al-Jabarti’s 
chronicle, with all its great merits, can be considered a well proportioned and 
harmonious work. The various subjects with which it deals receive very 
unequal attention and cannot, therefore, be reconstructed with the same degree 
of success. Mamluk society dominates the whole scene, and a most detailed 
and vivid picture of it can be drawn from our book. Mamluk leaders who 
became known in the West, like ‘Ali Bak al-Kabir, Muhammad Abi Dhahab, 
Murad, Ibrahim, Muhammad Bak al-Alfi, and others, rise in al-Jabarti’s 
chronicle out of their real background and look far more human and natural 
than in the descriptions of European contemporaries (including Volney), 
to whom Mamluk internal relations and the principles of Mamlukdom were 
a completely or almost completely sealed book. 

Very good and rich are the data furnished on the Ottoman element in 
Egypt and on that country’s relations with the central Ottoman government. 
The Ottoman archives, however, may render al-Jabarti’s chronicle a source of 


1 It should be noted in this connexion that some very important European contemporaries 
held quite negatave opinions about Muhammad ‘Ali’s reforms and rule. See, for example, Lane, 
Manners and customs (Everyman’s Library), pp. 25, 113, 132-5, 228, n. 1, 562-4.  Lane's view 
of Muhammad ‘Ali became more favourable after the Egyptian evacuation of Syria, for Lane 
believed that he would then use his talents in the development of Egypt instead of wasting 
them on expansion. See also the opinion of Campbell, the British Consul-General in Egypt 
from 1883 (Sabry, L'empire égyptien sous Mohamed-Ali, Paris, 1930, 115-16), and especially 
the opinion of the authors of Histoire scientifique et militaire de Pexpédition francaise en Égypte 
in their description of Egypt’s situation in 1834 (Vol. x, pp. 477-90). A considerable number of 
the European consular representatives in Egypt and in Syria were also critical of Muhammad 
‘Als reign. 
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gecondary importance on this particular subject, and perhaps on other important 
subjects as well. Extremely valuable is the information scattered all through 
the book on the nomads and semi-nomads, who were then very powerful 
and who had special connexions with the Mamluks. The biographies of the 
Hab&'iba, who headed the Nisf Sa‘d confederacy in Lower Egypt, and of 
Shaykh Hum&m, the head of the Hawwara in Upper Egypt, are of the highest 
quality. The attention which al-Jabarti pays to the *ulama' is as great as that 
which he pays to the Mamluks. As a matter of fact, the number of their 
biographies in his chronicle considerably exceeds that of the Mamluks. Yet the 
information on the ‘ulama is of a much more stereotyped character," and 
therefore the picture of this class that is conveyed to us is much dimmer than 
that of Mamluk society.? The urban population (other than the ruling class and 
the ‘ulama’) is not well represented in the book. The information on the 
Christians and Jews is comparatively scarce, though by no means unimportant. 
The data on the economics and commerce of the country up to the rise of 
Muhammad ‘Ali leave too many gaps in the general picture, but even so, they 
can serve as a very important supplement to what we know from the Descrip- 
tion de ۲ Egypte and from the itineraries of European travellers.) This state- 
ment does not include, however, the mint, the currency, and the prices, 
about which our author supplies unusually rich and valuable data. Of special 
importance is the fact that, in contrast to most Muslim historians, he repeatedly 
mentions the normal prices, and not only the prices in times of extreme shortage 
or extreme prosperity. 

As for the peasants, al-Jabarti makes only casual mention of them. They 
remain obscure, as in most other Muslim chronicles. Some more light, however, 
is shed on this class in that part of the chronicle which deals with Muhammad 
‘Als land reforms. 

Concerning the neighbouring countries, there is a wealth of information on 
the Hijaz and on its relations with Egypt. The information on the Wahhabis, 
though not particularly rich, is highly important. Syria remains largely in the 
shade throughout the chronicle, except for its relations with Egypt and 


1 A very considerable part of almost any biography of an 'álim is dedicated to the enumera- 
tion of the names of his teachers, the theological books and subjects which he studied, the treatises 
which he compiled, ete. Very little can be done with these stereotyped lists. This defeot is not 
characteristic of al-Jabarti alone, but is common to numerous Muslim historians, a faot which 
renders the study of this most important olass in Muslim society extremely difficult. 

* Some aspeots, however, of this class, such as the Azhar institution, the relations of the 
‘lama’ with the secular authorities, Sufism and the Dervish orders, are extremely well described 
by al-Jabarti. Heyworth-Dunne rightly says that ' The learned devoted much time and energy 
to the reading of süfi literature and by far the greatest proportion of the literary output was 
of this kind of writing and of süfi poetry ' (Introduction, 10). This fact 18 strongly reflected in our 
chronicle. See also Heyworth-Dunne, Introduction, 1-101, and Gibb and Bowen, Islamic society 
and the West, Vol. 1, Part n, ch. viii-xiii. 

5 Here, again, the Ottoman archives can greatly change the picture. Most of those parts of 
the Description de l' Égypte which deal with Egypt as the French army of occupation had found 
it, are of a very high quality. On the other hand, the sections dealing with the history of Egypt 
under the Ottomans are very poor. 
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especially its invasion by ‘Ali Bak al-Kabir and Muhammad Abū al-Dhahab. 
There is some valuable information on the Maghribis, especially on the Maghribi 
pilgrimage caravan. 


Al-Jabarts s immediate environment 

We stressed at the beginning of this paper the great difficulty in explaining 
the appearance of a historian of al-Jabarti's calibre in Ottoman Egypt. Some 
light on this riddle may, however, be shed by a study of our author's immediate 
environment, viz. his family, friends, teachers, etc. Within the scope of the 
present paper, only a few of these persons can be discussed." 


His family 

Al-Jabarti conceals almost completely his own personality throughout his 
book, while other persons from amongst his contemporaries or near-contem- 
poraries speak of him very little. This renders the task of studymg him all 
the more difficult. But if we know 80 little about him, we are compensated 
to a certain degree by what he tells us about his family, which seems to have 
had an immense influence on his upbringing, outlook, and views, and which 
greatly facilitated his task of gathering material for his book on some of the 
most important sections of the Egyptian population. 

The people of al-Jabart, a region lying in the vicinity of the port of Zayla', 
which is situated near the entrance to the Red Sea, and ruled by the Abyssinian 
Negus,* are Muslims and belong either to the Hanafi or Shaft schools 
(al-Jabarti’s family was Hanafi). They are very strict in their religion and 
inclined to asceticism. Many of them go on foot to the Hijaz, either as pilgrims 


1 One of these persons, Shaykh al-Murtad& al-Zabidi, had to be dealt with in an earlier part 
of this paper, because he was closely connected with the compilation of the “Ajat’b. Al-Jabarti 
refers quite frequently to the existence of relations or contact between himself and this or that 
person about whom he speaks in his chroniole. There is & great need for the compilation of 
a &ystematio collection of these references. Such a collection will greatly help in establishing 
the sources from which he obtained a very considerable part of his information, as well as in 
reconstructing the internal and familial relations of great sections of Cairene society. Here are 
a few references, out of many, to persons from whom he obtained information which he incorpo- 
rated in his chronicle : IF, p. 27, L 13; p. 228, 1. 14 ; mz, p. 219, IL 20-21, p. 221, ll. 6-8; 1v, 
p. 218, ll. 22-28; p. 236, 1. 28. Al-Jabarti tells us that the famous ‘Alim, Ahmad al-Dimurdishi 
Shaykh al-Azhar, a great friend of his father’s, who died on 10 Rajab 1102/August 1778, 
was the last of the older generation whom he knew (kana àkhir man adrakna min al-mutaqaddimin, 
LH, p. 27, L 18). On Mahmüd al-Kurdf, one of our author's most venerated teachers, see 11, p. 169, 
L 4; Iv, p. 160, IL 5, 14, and G. Wiet’s Index de Djabarti, p. 205, col. (b). On some of al-Jabarti’s 
friends, see Ir, p. 169, 11. 12-33 ; p. 212, 1l. 9-26 ; rrr, p. 114, 1l. 1-28. This is, of course, only a 
very haphazard collection. On his father's teachers, friends, and students, see below, especially 
p. 238, n. 10-11, See also Shaybüb, pp. 7, 8-0, 22, 25, 31, 38, 41-3, 45-6, 47, 51, 52, 63, 100-2, 
Mahmüd al-Bharq&wi, 1, pp. 22, 23-4; and various parte of vols. m and rrr. 

3 For a definition similar to that of our author on Jabart, see Lane, Manners and customs, 
p. 222. For a different definition, see Mittwoch, EI, art. ' Djabart'. See also J. 8. Trimingham, 
Islam in Ethiopia, O.U.P., 1952, pp. 150-3, and also index (Jabarta and Jabarti). The Muslims of 
al-Jabart trace baok their origin, according to our historian, to Aslam b. ‘Uqayl b. Abi Talib 
(1, p. 385, 1. 28). The members of al-Jabarti’s family bore, therefore, the nisba al-"Uqayli (1bid., 
l 25). Bee also ‘Ali Mubarak, ai- K Aifat al-jadida, vol. tv, p. 23; vol. virt, pp. 7-13. 
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or as fujawirün. They have three Rewags of their own: one in the mosque of 
al-Madina, one in the mosque of Makka, and one in the mosque of al-Azhar 
in Cairo, The forefather of the Egyptian branch of the family of al-Jabarti, 
"Abd al-Rahman by name, who was ‘ the seventh grandfather ' of our author,” 
went first to Makka and al-Madina, where he spent quite a long time studying. 
Then he reached Egypt and joined the Riwäq of the people of Jabart in al-Azhar 
at the beginning of the tenth century A.E. (ft awg له‎ al-‘dshir),? i.e. the end of the 
fifteenth or beginning of the sixteenth century a.D. There he became the head 
(Shaykh) of the Riwdg and the leader of the Jabarti community. The office 
of the Shaykh of that Riwāg was inherited from father to son in our author's 
family, All the holders of this office are described as very religious, ascetic and 
upright people. 


His father 

All the author’s forefathers, however, shrink before and are overshadowed 
by the dominating personality of his father, Hasan, who, in all probability, 
had influenced his son more than any other person. It is this father who holds 
the key to part of al-Jabarti’s achievement as a historian. The son’s veneration 
for his father is undoubtedly exaggerated? but the numerous facts which he tells 
about him could not have been invented. 

Hasan, who died in 1188/1774, at the age of 77 4 (i.e. when his son was 1 
years old), was, in contrast to his predecessors, who were only people of religion 
and learning, a man of the world as well as a great ‘alm. Part of his life he 
spent in business.” He had relatives among merchants and shipowners, and 
for a short time had even been in charge of the fortresses of al-Tür, al-Suways, 
and al-Muwaylih.? He married into rich military families.? He had a rich 
grandmother, who SOUPE numerous wagfs in his name.? He was, in short, 
well-to-do. 

Hasan seems to have been a great ‘alim, as may be seen from his intimate 
connexions with many of the greatest ‘ulama’ of his time, and from the list 
of his students, part of whom became well-known scholars 1+ (for his authority 

1 Al-Jabarti stresses that this ‘Abd al-Rahmàán is the earliest member of his family known 
to him (1, p. 388, IL 8-9). ۶ ;, p. 388, L 12. 


3 See especially x, p. 385, Il. 19-28, where he calls him, inter alia, ‘ the mainstay of mankind 
and the philosopher of Islam ’ ('umda£ al-anam wa-faylasuf al-Islam). 


* 1, p. 306, ll. 12, 19 ; p. 405, L 7. 5 r, p. 381, L 1. 
¢ x, p. 376, ll. 14-21. 1, p. 391, Il. 6-9. 
* x, p. 391, Hl. 6-16. ? x, p. 301, ll. 1-4. 


19 r, p. 67, ll. 14-33; p. 70, IL 28-31, 31-33; p. 75,11. 6-8; p. 85,1. 17; p. 156, 11. 31-33; 
pp. 159, 1. 38-160, 1. 16 و‎ p. 162, ll. 4-25, 31-33 و‎ pp. 159, 1. 38-165, 1. 16 و‎ p. 162, 1l. 4, 25; p. 163, 
13; pp. 253,1. 31-254, 1. 15; p. 261,1. 4; p. 352,11. 1-3; pp. 361, L 26-3602, 1. 1; pp. 389-980; 
p. 416, ll. 7-10 ; rr, p. 27, 11. 13-16; p. 52, IL 16-25; p. 60, Il. 14-16; p. 228,11. 17-20 ; p. 230, 
L1; p. 243, L 26. 

11 1, p. 364,1. 25; p. 374, IL 28-20; 11, p. 4, 11. 10-28 و‎ p. 35; p. 77,11. 12-13; p. 79, H. 1-2; 
p. 99, ll. 8-10; p. 101, H. 14-21; pp. 180, 1. 31-181, 1. 26 و‎ pp. 224, 1. 28-225, 1. 3; p. 252, 
11. 92-94; p. 263, ll. 25-26; iu, p. 164, IL 18-19. On some of our author's teachers, certain 
of whom had contacta with his father, see 1, p. 375, Il. 18-19; I, pp. 126, L 33-120, L 5; p. 198, 
ll. 5-9; p. 227, 1. 19-20; p. 228, 1. 10; p. 263, IL 5-6. 
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as a religious scholar amongst the military ruling class, see below). But even 
in the field of learning, he did not confine himself to strictly religious studies. 
First of all he knew languages other than Arabic. His mastery of Persian and 
Turkish was so excellent that many Persians and Turks mistook him for a 
fellow-countryman.! Secondly, he studied and taught mathematics (riyddiydt), 
geometry, algebra, astronomy, and other sciences. He was a great expert and 
authority on the calendar, on calligraphy, on engraving and carving, and on 
steelyards (mawazin al-qabban). He had many students from abroad, both in 
‘tlm and in the crafts.? All these secular interests and activities did not affect 
his religious zeal.3 ‘Ali al-‘Adawi, Shaykh al-Shuyükh, said about him: ‘ We 
have not seen and we have not heard of any man save him who has penetrated 
so deeply into the secular sciences and into philosophy, and whose religious 
belief was nevertheless strengthened * (lam nara wa-lam nasma‘ man tawaghghala 
ft ‘tlm al-hikma wal-falsafa wa-zada smànuhu ilā huwa).4 

In his relations with the authorities and with the ruling class (both Mamluks 
and Ottomans), he had a unique position. ‘He occupied a prominent place 
in the hearts of the great and of the amirs and of the vizirs and of the notables. 
They came to him and he went to them . . . and they never turned down his 
intercession and they were never slow in responding to his requests. They 
loved and esteemed him more than his peers from amongst the ‘ulama’, because 
he knew their language and manners, and because they liked what they learnt 
from him about the merits and secrets and branches of learning, which he 
alone knew, to the exclusion of all others. It was especially the Ottomans 
and their Bashas and the people of learning and virtue amongst them, like 
‘Ali Basha ibn al-Hakim and Raghib Basha and Ahmad Basha al-Kür and 
others, who visited him ’, ete.’ 

It was Hasan al-Jabarti, according to our author, who saved Egypt's 
prestige as a centre of learning in the eyes of Ahmad Basha al-Kür, who was 
greatly disappointed with the low standard of knowledge of the 71 
in that country. Hasan also corresponded with the learned Ottoman sultan, 
Mustafa III b. Ahmad Khan (1171-87/1757-73), who had a special interest 
m the riyadsyat and in astrology." That sultan, as well as the heads of the govern- 
ment in Constantinople (akabir al-dawla bil-Rim), and the rulers (Basha) of 
Tunisia and of Algeria used to send him books from their libraries. He was 
considered to be such an influential person with the Ottomans, that when 
‘Ali Bak al-Kabir decided to complain to the Sublime Porte against the 


11, p. 392, IL 18-20. Muhammad Afandi b. Ismé&'ll al-Skandari, the greatest munshi’ 
of his time in Egypt, and & great authority in Arabic, Persian, and Turkish, who was of Jewish 
origin (1, pp. 339, 1. 13-343, 1. 9), used to visit Hasan (I, p. 339,1. 19). In the present state of our 
knowledge, it cannot be established with any degree of certainty whether our historian, ‘Abd 
al-Rahman, knew either Turkish or Persian. 

2? 1, pp. 396, 1. 11-307, L 4; p. 397, L 20; p. 398, ll. 14-15. 3 T, p. 404, ll. 16-24. 

4 1, p. 396, ll. 31-32. 5 1, p. 395, IL 26-31. 

* 1, pp. 186, 1. 30-188, 1. 7. ۲ 1, pp. 383, 1. 31-384, 1 4. 

5 1, pp. 383,1. 31-384, 1. 4; p. 397, II. 17-18. 
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Governor of Syria, ‘Uthman Bak b. al-‘Azm, and to use that complaint as a 
pretext for attacking that country, he asked Hasan al-Jabarti to write to the 
Sublime Porte letters in his support, ' for he believed that his words and counsel 
were acceptable to the Ottomans’ (lt-mà ya‘tagiduhu min qabil kalamths 
wa-tshüratshi ‘indahum). ‘Ali Bak went even so far as to ask Hasan to send 
on his part special envoys to Constantinople together with his letters. Hasan 
chose for that purpose ‘Abd al-Rahman al-‘Arishi and Muhammad Afandi 
al-Bardali.! 

No less impressive were Hasan’s connexions with the great Mamluk leaders 
of his time. He accompanied 'Uthmàn Bak Dhü al-F&qar, who loved and 
appreciated him very much, on the pilgrimage to Makka three times, wrote 
for him a special treatise on the pilgrimage rites, and read with him various 
books, including the Magamat of al-Hariri.5 He was also one of the few ‘ulama’ 
who enjoyed 'Ali Bak al-Kabir's esteem and special favour. He was also on 
very good terms with Ibrahim Kitkhuda, ‘Ali Bak's patron, and with ‘Abd 
al-Rahman Kitkhuda, “Ali Bak’s rival.* He used to send regularly one of his 
most gifted and beloved pupils, Muhammad, al-Nafràwi, to the great ones 
and notables of Egypt, such as ‘Ali Bak and Ibrahim Kitkhuda and others, 
‘in connexion with his important affairs and secrets’ (ft muhvmmatth: wa- 
asrarvht).§ 

There is no doubt that the fact of his belonging to the Hanafi school had 
greatly helped Hasan in his contacts with the Ottomans and the Mamluks, 
who were Hanafis as well. Sultan Mustafa III sent him books dealing with the 
Hanafite branch of jurisprudence (al-fiqh al-hanaft)9 His being a man of 
means and holding no official post, as well as his modesty and very respectable 
appearance,’ also greatly enhanced his influence and prestige with the rulers of 
the country. 

It would appear that in spite of Hasan’s wide field of interest, the study 
of history had not been included in it. History is mentioned neither among the 
numerous subjects which he learnt from his teachers,? nor among the treatises 
which he wrote,? nor among his numerous and varied occupations (see above). 


Whether his extremely rich library—the like of which few of the ‘ulama’ or 


1 T, p. 309, Il. 8-14. 

2 1, p. 179, ll. 17-24; pp. 395, 1. 33-396, 1. 2. It is interesting to note that two maternal 
uncles of Hasan were also the companions (julasá') of ‘Uthmin Bak Dhū al-Faqür (1, p. 219, 
بل[‎ 13-18). ۱ 

+1, p. 381, ll. 14-15. 4 1, pp. 395, L 33-396, 1. 5. See also p. 396, I. 25-31. 

5 1, p. 308, IJ. 6-6. For additional references to Hasan al-Jabarti's connexions with the 
members of the military ruling class and for our author's easy access to this class, see rr, p. 98, 
1. 22; p. 108,1. 33; p. 188, ll. 20-27; mm, p. 64, ll. 23-27. 

* x, p. 384,11. 2-4. On al-fiqh al-hanaft, seo also 1, p. 285, U. 1-2; p. 368,1. 30 و‎ p. 396,1. 27; 
IL, p. 98, 1. 16. 71, p. 385, IL 20-25, 1. 32; p. 404, 11. 24-31; p. 412,11. 9-20. 5 r, pp. 388-80. 

° x, p. 898, Il. 19-30. Al-Jabarti’s statement about his father’s writings مد‎ confirmed by the 
numerous manuscripts of them which still exist. Brookelmann lists 16 extant treatises from 
Hasan’s pen, none of which deals with history. Sauvaire translated into French Hasan’s treatise 
on weights (see GAL, 11, p. 369 : Suppi., ولد‎ p. 487). 
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others possessed !—contained historical works or not is a question that cannot 
be answered. 

Thus, the urge to study and write history could not have come to al-Jabarti 
from his father. But once this urge had been aroused (by factors which we can 
only trace in part), his upbringing in a home like that of his father must have 
influenced his whole historical outlook, and must have put him in an excellent 
position for writing the contemporary and near-contemporary history of his 
country. The prominent place which his family occupied for centuries among 
the ‘ulama’ enabled him to become thoroughly acquainted with this most 
important section of the local population. The intimate connexions of his father 
with the chief Mamluk and Ottoman personalities of his time had in all proba- 
bility equipped our author with special knowledge of the ruling class in Egypt 
and of its relations with the Ottoman government. His father's broadminded- 
ness and preoccupation with subjects far beyond the strictly religious must have 
widened his scope of interest, especially in matters of secular character, and this 
enriched and diversified his historical narrative. He remained, however, very 
religious, like his father, as may be seen, snter alta, from his enthusiastic support 
of the Wabhabi and Maghribi puritans. 


Two intimate friends of our author 

Other persons besides his father and Murtada al-Zabidi, who undoubtedly 
had their share in shaping al-Jabarti’s historical outlook and in furnishing him 
with historical data, were his two intimate friends, Igma^il al-Khashshab and 
Hasan al-'Attàr. 


Al-Khashshab 

Isma‘il b. Sad b. Isma‘il al-Wahbi al-Khashshab the Shafi‘ite (died 2 Dhü 
al-Hijja 1230 °/November 1814), was the son of a carpenter who later became 
the owner of a wood store. Isma‘il had to earn his living as a shähid in the Big 
Court of Cairo. He systematically read books on adab, Sufism, and history. 
He wrote poetry and prose of very high quality. Because of his vast know- 
ledge and amiable character he befriended many influential and leading 
personalities from amongst the scribes, the amirs, and the merchants. These 
vied for his friendship and prided themselves on being his companions. Amongst 
them were Mustafa Bak al-Muhammadi Amir al-Hajj, Hasan Afandi al-‘Arabiya, 
Shaykh al-Sadat, and other great persons.’ 

When the French established a Diwan to supervise the affairs of the Muslims, 


1 T, p. 397, 1l. 4-8. The library contained rare books as well (r, p. 52, 1. 21). 

2 Hasan’s lending library did not contain historical works (1, p. 397, Il. 6-11). He received 
as & gift books dealing with the history of Persia (1, p. 397, IL 18-19). According to Cardin 
(Journal d Abdurrahman Gabarts, p. 1), who claims to have received his information from al- 
Jabarti's family, our author inherited his father’s library, where he found rich scientific material. 
He also adopted his father’s methods in his teaching of his students. 

3 xv, p. 241, ll. 25-26. , * IV, p. 238, IL 14-18. * rv, p. 238, ll. 19-22. 
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al-Khashshab was appointed to write down the minutes of its sittings (ta ayyana 
al-mutarjam fi kitabat al-ta’ritkh li-hawadith al-Diwan wa-ma-yaqa fihi man 
dhalska al-yawm),! for, as al-Jabarti stresses, the French took great care to 
record the daily happenings in all their Diw&ns and government institutions, 
which they summarized in special registers. They also used to print the informa- 
tion thus collected in numerous copies, and distribute these copies to all members 
of their army and even to those of them who were in the villages of the provinces 
outside Cairo. Thus, yesterday’s news would become known to all the French, 
high and low alike. In the above-mentioned Diwan, al-Khashshab was charged 
with recording the orders issued by it and all its proceedings. This record was 
called ‘ The chain of history ’ (Sslsilat al-ta’rtkh).? He held his post throughout 
‘Abdallah Jacques Menou’s governorship, up to the French evacuation. He 
compiled numerous notebooks of the proceedings, ‘and I do not know what 
he had done with them’ (fa-jama‘a min dhalika ‘iddat karüris wa-la adri ma 
fa'ala biha).2 When Shaykh Hasan al-‘Attar returned from his voyage,“ a 
profound friendship developed between him and al-Khashshab. On numerous 
occasions they conducted their conversations in al-Jabarti’s home because 
of the very close bonds of amity existing between the three of them (wa-kathiran 
ma künà yatanddaman bi-dàri li-ma bayni wa-baynahuma min al-suhba al-akida 
wal-mawadda al-'atida).5 Amongst the topics of their conversation were the 
branches of adab and history. They excelled all the rest of the Egyptian 
scholars of their time. Their friendship lasted until al-Khashshab’s death. 
Thenceforward, al-‘Attar was left alone in the field as the uncontested scholar 
of Egypt (wa-humà hinwidhin farida waqtihimà wa-wahida Misrihima lam 
yu'azzazà ft dhalika al-wagt bi-thalithin idh laysa thamma man yudanthima . . . 
wa-istamarrat suhbatuhuma wa-tazayadat ‘ala jūl al-ayyam mawaddatuhuma 
hatta tuwuffiya al-mutarjam wa-baqiya ba‘dahu al-Shaykh Hasan faridan ‘amman 
yushakiluhu wa-yundshiduhu wa-yatajarà ma‘ahu wa-yuhawiruhu)." 

Al-Khashshab’s close connexions with the French had no adverse effects 
on his position after their evacuation of Egypt. He is mentioned as the writer 
of most important letters and decrees of the Ottoman Bashas and of Muhammad 
‘Ali during the early years of his reign, which al-Jabarti renders in full in his 
chronicle, 


1 Tv, p. 238, 1l. 27-28. 

t mo, p. 137, U. 28-29; p. 154, Il. 17-18. 

3 1v, pp. 238, 1. 26-239, 1. 2. For other activities of al-Khashshab in the service of the 
French, see mm, p. 55, ll. 5-9 ; p. 138, IL 14-15 ; p. 164, U. 17-18. 

* I could not establish which voyage ıs meant here. 

5 ry, p. 239, 1. 5. Al-Jabarti's close friendship with al-Khashsháb and al-‘Attar is repeatedly 
stressed in his book. Ses, for example, 1r, p. 84, 11. 14-20; .م‎ 44, IL 47; yp. 193, IL 27-31; 
Iv, p. 238, ll. 9-10. * 1v, p. 239, L 9. 

7 rv, p. 230, IL 12-15. In the opening of al-Khashshab's obituary, our author calls him 
nidirat al-zaman wa-farid al-awàán (rv, p. 238, ll. 9-10). Al-'Att&r collected and circulated 
al-Khashshab’s verses in a small booklet, which became very popular among Egypt's men of 
letters (1bid., H. 20-21; see also the references, p. 248, n. 4, below). 

5 rn, p. 183, 11. 27-31; p. 205, lU. 17-18; Iv, .م‎ 56, Il. 25-26, 
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There can be no doubt that al-Jabarti benefited considerably in writing his 
chronicle from his long-standing friendship with a person of al-Khashshab’s 
connexions and position," especially from the French occupation onwards. 
His discussion of historical subjects in our author’s presence, his activities as 
the ' historian’ of the Diwan under the French,? not to mention the post he 
held after their expulsion, must have left a deep mark on the 456 45.? 


Al“ Afar 

Hasan al-‘Attar, al-Jabarti’s second intimate friend, reached the pinnacle 
of his fame and influence under Muhammad ‘Ali, who made him Shaykh al-Azhar 
and later appointed him editor of the Egyptian Official Gazette. Though he is 
mentioned as discussing historical subjects in al-Jabarti’s presence (see above), 
he is not known to have been a historian.* His chief visible contribution to al- 
Jabarti's work was his verses, which are quoted quite frequently in the ‘Aja tb. 
Some of these verses are eulogies and elegies on celebrated personalities, and 
some of them are used by our author to illustrate certain events or phenomena 
with which he deals in his chronicle.’ As a furnisher of historical information, 
al-‘Attar is mentioned only once throughout the book. Al-Jabarti quotes the 
full text of a letter dated 28 Dhii al-Hijja 1215/May 1801, which al- Attar 
sent him from Asyiit, and in which he gave a most vivid picture of the plague 
then raging in Upper Egypt.’ 

Al-‘Attar’s participation in the compilation of Mughir al-taqdis, al-Jabarti’s 
chronicle of the French occupation, is discussed below.’ 

The friendship of al-Khashshab and especially of al-‘Attar with al-Jabarti 


ji 
j 


f, 


* Al-Khashshab is mentioned in the ‘4ja’s for the first time, and as al-Jabarti's friend, as 
arly as the year 1198/1783-4 (I, p. 84, IL 14-20). This would mean that their friendship 
AM lasted for at least 32 years. Both of them were members of the third Diwan constituted by the 
French (rn, p. 137, I. 23--30). 

3 Bee p. 242, n. 2. Al-Khashsh&b also wrote a short chronicle of Egypt under the Ottomans 
entitled Tadhkira li-ahl al-basd ir wal-abgàr ma'a wajh al-tkhtigdr (MS Paris, Arabe, 1858, 20 fols.). 

5 On the other hand, al-Jabarti included in his chronicle far fewer verses from al-Khashshüb's 
(Iv, pp. 240-1) than from al-‘Attar’s pen (see below). For additional information on al-Khashshéib 
and on his Diwan (published ın 1300/1882-83), see Zaydan, Iv, pp. 62-3, 233 ; Sarkis, 1, col. 822, 
823; Cheikho, 1, p. 20. Bhaybüb, pp. 52-4, 84; Mahmid al-Sharg&wi, I, pp. 17, 140, n. l; 
Heyworth-Dunne, Introduction, index. 

* Lane, who met al-'Attür during his stay ın Cairo, says that in theology and jurisprudence 
he was not as deeply versed as some of قبط‎ contemporaries, but that he was eminently accom- 
plished in polite literature (‘üm al-àdAb) and in the epistolary style (insha’) (Manners and customa, 
222). Rasa il al-Shaykh al-' Attar, published in Cairo in 1304/1886—7, at al-Matba'a al-"Uthmániya, 
includes on p. 3 & dedication by the author to Muhammad ‘All. About al-'Attür, see also Iv, 
p. 316, 11. 27-28. 

5 rrr, p. 44, ll. 4-7; p. 97, 11. 10-33; p. 114, U. 10-26; pp. 306, 1. 32-308, 1. 6 ; 1v, p. 28, 
lL 20-25 ; p. 195, IL 15-17 ; p. 232, U 10-13. 

* In, pp. 163, 1. 24-164, L ۰ 

۲ On al-'Attár, ممع‎ also H. A. R. Gibb, art. ° al-'Attar ' in EI (new edition); A. von Kremer, 
Aegypten, n, p. 324; ‘Ali Mubarak, al-Khitat al-Tawfigiya, 1v, p. 38; Zaydàn, tv, p. 257; 
Sarkis, nr, col. 1335-7; Cheikho, 1, pp. 51-3; Shaybüb, pp. 63-6; Mahmid al Shargüwi, 
I, pp. 23, 48-54. 
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must have acquired an added importance for his historical work during Muham- 
mad ‘Ali’s reign, when he was in disgrace while they enjoyed the Basha’s 
favour. Through them he could keep in touch with what was going on within 
the ruling circles, to which he no longer had the same easy access as in the past. 


The fortunate combination 


The great opus of al-Jabarti had thus been compiled by & man whose know- 
ledge of and training in Muslim, and even Egyptian, history had certainly 
been quite limited. It came into being as a result of a fortunate combination 
of a great genius, profound involvement in the subject, and an extremely 
convenient position for acquiring first-hand and first-class information on 
contemporary Egyptian history. 


An approach to the systematic study of the chronicle 


It remains now to discuss briefly the question of how to approach the 
systematic study of al-Jabarti's chronicle. This leads us to point first at one 
of the most conspicuous characteristics of our author’s work, namely, the 
comparative shortness of the chronicle on the one hand, and the great length 
of the biographies on the other, especially in the early parts (see also above). 
The narrative is thus frequently made too short, and is even mutilated. I believe 
that the first and by far the most urgent task in the study of al-Jabarti is to 
develop his narrative by merging the extremely rich historical data of the 
biographies with the chronological part into one whole. By so doing, the picture 
of the period will come out most clearly, vividly, and forcefully, and will 
serve as a sound basis for the study of the various aspects of Egyptian life. 
Moreover, the student of any of these aspects will be spared the trouble of 
proving many of his arguments, because the proofs will already be found in the 
correct and balanced narrative. 

That the rewriting of the narrative should take precedence over all other 
studies concerning our chronicle may be shown in the following way. It may be 
proved beyond doubt that the key to Mamluk society, the main theme of 
al-Jabarti, is found in pp. 21-143 of the first volume, which include the 
years 1100-42/1688-1729, i.e. up to the annihilation of the Qasimiya by the 
Fagariya. It is only after writing the narrative in full that Mamluk society 
in this period can be reconstructed, but once this is done, it becomes quite 
easy to follow the vicissitudes and internal relations of that society up to its 
extermination by Muhammad ‘Alî. 


Al-Jabarts’s second chronicle (Muzhar al-tagdis) 

In a study of al-Jabarti’s historical writing, his second chronicle cannot be 
overlooked. It is called Muzhtr al-taqdis bi-dhahab dawlat al-Faransis, and it 
covers the few years of the French occupation of Egypt. Its compilation was 
finished at the end of Sha‘ban 1216/end of December 1801 or beginning of 
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January 1802. It-was dedicated to Yüsuf Basha, the Grand Vizir, who com- 
manded the Ottoman armies which participated in the final expulsion of the 
French from Egypt.? The Arabic original waa not published until very recently, 
but Turkish * and French 5 translations of it appeared long ago. Hasan al-‘Attar 
is mentioned by al-Jabarti as taking part in the compilation of this work, 
but from his wording it is made clear that al-‘Attar’s contribution, both in 
verse and in prose, had been quite small: wa-kana mimman stana aydan 
bijam“ ba'd tilka al-akhbàr . . . sahibund al-‘allama Hasan b. Muhammad al-shahir 
bil-“Attar fa-damamtu mà nammaqahu maʻa ba'd min manzumshs wa manthürihs 
sla hadha al-sifr li-yantazim ma‘ ana ft silk husn al-dhtkr.® 

Now that the Muzhtr has been published, a detailed comparison between it 
and the corresponding part of the '4ja'4b is possible and extremely necessary.’ 
An important beginning, however, has already been made in this field by 
Shaybüb and Mahmiid al-Sharqaéwi. Their comparison proves that in the 
Muzhw al-Jabarti deliberately omitted numerous passages, sentences, and 
expressions which are favourable to the French or critical of the Ottomans. 
He also omitted the two passages in which he mentions his membership of the 
third Diwan created by the French. On the other hand, he adds in the Muzhir 
much praise of the Ottomans, of their sultan, and of their Grand Vizir, and 
numerous diatribes against the French and Bonaparte, whom he calls the 
* accursed ' (al-la‘tn).® 


i Sarkis, 1, ool. 676; Sharqiwi, 1, pp. 38, 43. Huart states that there is an autograph 
manuscript of the book in Cambridge (L4ttérature arabe, p. 415). In a library in Rampur, India, 
there is a copy of A.H. 1216, the year in which al-Jabart! finished writing his book. The possibility 
of ita being an autograph was mentioned (Sharqüwi, 1, p. 44, n. 1) For the MSS of the book 
in the libraries of Egypt, eee the Catalogue of Dar al-Kutub al-Misriya, v, pp. 349-50; Fthrts 
al.Makiaba al-Azhariya, 1049, vol. v, pp. 493-4; JFihris al-makhjajat al-mugawawara of the 
Arab League, vol. rt, 1956, p. 251; Sharqawi, pp. 36, 43. 

* Shaybiib, p. 86; Sharqüwi, 1, pp. 15, 43. 

3 By Muhammad 'Atà, who changed the chroniole's title to Yawmiyat al-Jabarti (two small 
volumes, nos. 50 and 60 in the series ikhiarna laka, Dar &1-Ma'árif, Cairo, no date). 

4 When the Grand Visir Yüsuf Basha returned from Egypt to Istanbul, he presented the 
Muzhir to Sultan Selim III, who ordered his chief physician, Mustafa Bahjat, to translate it 
into Turkish. Bahjat finshed the translation in 1222/1807 (or 1217/1802 1). It was translated 
again into the same language by Ahmad Efendi ‘Agim in 1810 (GAL, xz, p. 480; Babinger; 
Geschichtsschreiber, p. 340 ; Shaybüb, p. 88; Shargiwi, 1, pp. 15, 32). See also Cardin, p. 5. 

5 The dragoman of the French Consulate-General in Alexandria, Alexandre Cardm, published 
a French translation of the Mughir which appeared in 1835 in Alexandria and in 1838 in Paris 
under the title Journal d Abdurrahman Gabarli pendant l'occupation francaise en Egypte. The 
translation is followed by a summary in French of Nicolas Turo’s chronicle (see p. 231, n. 2, 
and p. 234, n. 1). See also Sarkis, 1, col. 676; Shaybüb, p. 112; BSharqüwi, 1, p. 32. Zaydàn 
(Iv, p. 284) was mistaken in stating that the Arabic original of the M'uzhir was printed in Egypt. 

* Yawmiydt al-Jabarti, vol. I, p. 21. Bee also Zaydan, xv, p. 252; Shaybüb, p. 88; Sharqüwi, 
1, p. 36. 

P One major task will be to prove beyond doubt which of the two was compiled first. For 
conflicting views on this subject, see Shaybüb, p. 98, and Sharqăwi, 1, pp. 43-4. 

۶ Shaybiib, pp. 86-90, 98; Sharqiwi, t, pp. 43 ۰ 

* Seo also Muhammad ‘Até’s remark in Yawmiyat al-Jabarti (1, p. 173 and n. 1). An article 
on the Mughir by Muhammad Anis, published in Majallat Kulliyat al-Adab, xvi, l, 1956, 
and mentioned by Muhammad ‘Ata (ibid., x, p. 6, n. 1) was not available to me. The historical 
introduction to the Mughir (ibid., 1, pp. 22-31) is very different from that of the ‘Aja’, In 
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It is, therefore, no mere accident that the Muzhtr is never mentioned in 
the ۰ 
Non-historical works of our author 

Al-Jabarti’s reluctance to speak about his own person renders it impossible 
to form an adequate idea of the range of his intellectual interests. From the 
scanty independent evidence we possess about him, we learn that he was 
interested in subjects quite other than history and totally unconnected with 
one another. 


The thousand and one nights 

Of his interest in Alf layla wa-layla, we learn from E. W. Lane, who says : 
‘As a proof of the powerful fascination with which the tales of A Thousand 
and One Nights affect the mind of a highly enlightened Muslim, it may be 
mentioned that the latest native historian of Modern Egypt, Abd-Er-Rahman 
El-Jabartee, so delighted in their perusal that he took the trouble of refining 
the language of a copy of them which he possessed, expunging or altering 
whatever was grossly offensive to morality, without the somewhat redeeming 
quality of wit, and adding many facetiae of his own and of other literats [my 
italics—D. A.]. What has become of this copy, I have been unable, though 
acquainted with several of his friends, to discover.’ } 

It is difficult to know to what an extent the Thousand and one nights were 
read by the literati of Egypt in the period under discussion. Al-Jabarti does 
not mention them at all in his chronicle. Neither does he mention the other 
romances which were extremely popular in his time. The only person besides 
al-Jabarti whom I know to have had a close connexion with the ‘ Arabian 
nights ’ was the celebrated Shaykh Muhammad al-Muhdi al-Hifnt, who wrote 
an imitation of them entitled Tuhfat al-mustayqiz wal-‘ants fi nuzhat 01 
al-na‘ts.2 It is noteworthy that al-Jabarti, in his long biography of al-Muhdi,* 
does not mention this work at all. 
his foreword (ibid., 1, pp. 10-21) al-Jabarti ignores completely the share of the English in the 
expulsion of the French from Egypt. Cardin, in his translation of the Muzhir, omitted many 
of al-Jabarti’s derogatory remarks on the French and on Bonaparte (A. von Kremer, Aegypten, 
II, p. 320). 

1 See Lane's translation of the Thousand and one nights, London, Chatto and Windus, 1889, 
Vol. 1, note to ch. i, p. 66. See also D. B. Macdonald, art. ° al-Djabarti’ in EI. 

3 This book was translated into French by J. J. Marcel under the name Contes du Cheikh 
El-Mohdy (Huart, Littérature arabe, pp. 416-17; Cheikho, 1, p. 31; Zaydàn, rv, p. 233). 

3 Tv, pp. 283-7. Among the common people of Egypt, the ° Arabian mghta ', in spite of their 
overwhelming Egyptian background, were not popular at all. J. Heyworth-Dunne states that 
of all the popular romances they were the least recited (Iniroduction, p. 13 and n. 5). Lane 
does not mention them at all in his detailed description of ‘ Public recitations of romances’ 
(Manners and customs, pp. 397-430). Neither doea Clot-Bey in the corresponding part of his 
Aperçu général sur PT Egypte. Lane's belief, therefore, which he backs by the sole proof of al- 
Jabartl's interest in the ' Arabian nights’, that ‘now that the origin of the present work is 
printed, and to be purchased at a moderate price, it will probably soon, in a great measure, 
supersede the romances of Aboo Zeyd Ez-Z&hir and ‘Antar’ (Lane’s translation of the ‘ Arabian 
nights °, op. cit., 1, p. 66), was rather optimistic and was by no means fully confirmed by subsequent 
history. 
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Al-Anjakvs ۵ 

That al-Jabarti had occupied himself with medical treatises would come as 
something of a surprise to the student of his work. Yet, there exist in Cairo 
two manuscript copies of an abridgement he made of Da’iid al-Antaki’s 
Tadhiarat al-albab3 


ÁPPENDIX A 


Note on the date of al-Jabarts s death 

The date of al-Jabarti's death can be fixed only approximately. 

The translators of his chronicle into French state, without furnishing any 
evidence, that he was murdered by strangulation on his return from Muham- 
mad و تلم"‎ palace, situated near Shubrà, on the night of 27 Ramadan 1237/ 
18 June 1822. They consider as false the view that he had been murdered with 
Muhammad 'Ali's connivance.? 

This statement is undoubtedly wrong. Various contemporary sources 
confirm, independently of each other, that he was still alive after that date. 

The Italian traveller, Giambatista Brocchi, visited him in December 1822 
and described him as a blind man.? Jurji Zaydan found in the library of Muham- 
mad Bak Asif in Cairo a manuscript of the ‘Ajaib, the checking of which 
‘from beginning to end’ was finished by al-Jabarti, ‘may he live long’, 
on Saturday, 14 Rabi‘ I, 1240/6 November 1824.5 E. W. Lane, speaking of 
al-Jabarti,says: ‘ He died in 1825 or 1826, soon after my first arrival in Cairo '.5 
Lane's hesitation between the years 1825 and 1826 is explained by his arrival 
in Cairo quite late in 1825—on 2 October of that year.* Thus, al-Jabarti's 
death must have taken place at some time between the end of 1825 and the 
beginning of 1826. Mahmiid al-Sharqàwi says that al-Jabarti’s pupils, al- 
Bannani and al-Khadrawi, state in their book, Nuzhat al-fikr, that he died in 
1820." According to Shaybiib,® al-Jabarti was buried in Turbat al-Sahra’ 
and ‘his grave is known to-day’. This implies that the date of his death 
is not mentioned on his tomb. 


1 One in Dar al-Kutub al-Misriya (Catalogue, vol. vr, p. 39; Shaybüb, p. 66, n. 1) and one 
in al-Maktaba al-Azhariya (Catalogue, vol. vr, p. 130) ; GALL, IL, p. 364. Cardin (op. cit., p. 2, n. 1) 
mentions additional works by al-Jabarti: on jurisprudence (one vol), on arithmetic and 
astronomy (one vol.), on the epistolary style (one vol.), and a commentary on his father’s treatise 
on weighte and measurea (one vol.). 

3 Merveilles, با‎ p. ix. 

3 Giornale delle osservazioni fatte ne’ viaggi in Egitto, nella Siria e nella Nubia, 5 vols., Bassano, 
A. Roberti, 1841-3, Vol. 1, p. 151 (the voyage took place during the years 1822-6). Shaybüb 
(pp. 113-16) was the first to mention this source as containing information on our author. Cardin 
(op. cit., p. 2) says that al-Jabarti lost his sight as a result of his grief over the murder of his son. 

t Ta'rikh adab al-lugha al-' Arabiya, rv, p. 283. 

5 Manners and custome, Éveryman's Library, p. 222. 

$ See S. L. Poole's biography of Lane in the introduction to Vol. v1 of the Arabic-Englis 
lexicon, p. viii. 

? Bhargáwi, 1, p. 16, n. 2. 

5 5.116. 
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The reason for the mistake made by the translators of the ‘Ajg ib concerning 
the date of our historian's death might be their inaccurate translation of the 
last sentence of the chronicle, or their confusing him with his son, or both. 

A. Cardin, the translator of the Muzhir al-taqdts into French, says in his 
introduction to that book (1n 1835 or thereabouts, see above) that he learnt from 
al-Jabartrs family that one of his sons, who worked in Muhammad ‘Ali’s 
service, was killed by some murderers in one of the nights of Ramadan 1238/ 
1823. Al-Jabarti was greatly depressed by his son's death and he did not 
survive him for long. It was suggested that that son, whom Cardin does not 


name, was Khalil.4 


APPENDIX DB 


Al-Jabarts and ‘Abd Allah al-Shargawi 
A person, who by no means influenced al-Jabarti’s historical writing, 
but who borrowed heavily from him, and on whose historical work our author 
expresses his opinion, deserves a brief notice here. He is Shaykh ‘Abdallah 
al-Sharqawi (died Shawwal 1227/October 1812),* one of the most celebrated 
personalities in Egypt in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
Al-Sharqawi, who was for many years Shaykh al-Azhar and the head of 
the Diwans constituted by the French during their occupation of Egypt, 
wrote, in addition to numerous theological works, two books which can be 
classified as historical : 
(1) A short history of the rulers of Egypt since the beginning of Islam 
and up to the expulsion of the French from it, called Tuhfat al-názirin 
fi man waliya Misr min al-wulat wal-salatin ٩ ; 
(2) A collection of biographies of the theologians of the Shafi‘ite school 


1 Merveilles, IX, p. 335. 

2 This mistaken date was copied repeatedly, e.g. D. B. Macdonald, EI, art. ' al-Djabarti’, 
the Catalogue of Dar al-Kutub al-Misriya (1930, vol. v, pp. 262-3), and Cheikho, who criticizes 
C. Huart (Littérature arabs, Paris, 1902, p. 416) for mentioning the year 1825 as the date of al- 
Jabart?'s death (al- Adàb al-' Arabiya fi al-qarn al-tàsi' ‘ashar, Beirut, 1924, vol. 1, p. 21). Brockel- 
mann gave different dates in different parts of GAL (x1, pp. 364, 480; Suppl., xt, p. 730). For 
a mention of the correct or approximately correct date, see A. von Kremer, Aegypien, 11, p. 325 ; 
Zaydan, Iv, pp. 283-4; Sarkis, Mu‘jam al-matbü'àt al-' Arabiya wal-mu'arraba, Cairo, 1346/1928, 
cols. 675-6; Shaybüb, pp. 110-18; Mahmiid al-Sharqàwt!, I, p. 16 and n. ۰ 

3 Cardin, op. cit., p. 2; Shaybüb, p. 113. 

t Cheikho, op. oit., p. 21; Shaybüb, p. 115; Mahmiid al-Sharqàwi, I, pp. 15-16. The 
French translators of the '4j4'ib claim that al-Jabarti’s son died a few years after his father, 
and that a daughter of our author still lived in Cairo in 1888 in complete oblivion (Merveilles, 
I, P. x). Khalil was his son by his second wife, the daughter of ‘Ali b. ‘Abdallah Darwish Agha 
al-Riimi (‘Ajab al-athar, ,د‎ p. 96, ll. 1-27). Incidentally, this is the only time that Khalil 
is mentioned throughout the chronicle (ibid., ll. 19-20). On al-Jabarti's wives and children, 
see also Shaybüb, pp. 26, 45-46, 61, 108, 115; Mahmûd sl-Sharqüwt, I, p. 14. On his character 
and appearance see A. Cardin, op. cit., p. ۰ 

5 Tv, p. 163, II. 18-19. 

€ It was published eight (!) times—five as a separate book (for the first time in 1281/1864) 
and three in the margins of the chronicles of other authors (GAL, xr, p. 480; Suppl., ri, p. 729). 
See also Sarkis, I, cols. 1116, 1116; Mahmüd al-Sharqüwi, x, p. 54 and n. 1. 
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(to which he himself belonged) up to the year 1221/1806, called 
al-Tuhfa al-bahiya fs tabagat-al-Shafi‘tya.2 

Relations between al-Jabarti and al-Sharqawi do not seem to have been 
very close, although they studied together under the same teacher (Shaykh 
Mahmiid al-Kurdi).* In his biography of al-Shargàwi our author speaks of 
him with respect, though not with much warmth. He considers him to be a 
very great scholar,“ and holds a fairly high opinion of his theological works. 
His opinion of al-Shargawi's historical and semi-historical writing is, however, 
very low. 

He claims that in Tabagát al-Shafi‘iya, al-Sharqawi copied verbally all 
the biographies of the Shafi‘ite theologians of the later generations from his 
own (Le. al-Jabarti's) chronicle (wa-ammà al-muta'akhkhirün | fa-naqalahum 
min ta rtkhina hadha bil-harf al-wdhtd). As for the history of the rulers of 
Egypt, he considers it to be extremely dull and frigid, quite &part from its 
grave mistakes (wa-huwa ft ghayat al-burüd wa-ghalaja fihi ghalajat).* 

The veracity of al-Jabarti's claim concerning the biographies of the late 
Shafi‘ite theologians can and must be checked by the examination of the 
extant manuscripts of the J'abagat (see n. 1 below). There is nothing wrong 
with his negative opinion of the Tuhfat al-nāzirīn except that it is too mild. 
Apart from the few pages dealing with the French occupation of Egypt, which 
are of some interest, this is an entirely worthless piece of historical work, 
which only accentuates the absence of any historical sense among the great 
majority of the Egyptian ‘ulama’ at that period.’ 

1 The book was never published, but a manuscript of it exists in Cairo and another in Berlin 
(GAL, 1t, p. 480). For additional details on it see the Catalogue of Dar al-Kutub al-Misriya, 
first edition, Cairo, 1980, vol. v, p. 129. See also Zaydan, rv, pp. 282-3; Sarkis, I, cols. 1115, 
1116. * rv, p. 160, Il. 6-8. 3 rv, pp. 159, 1. 31-166, 1. 7. 4 ry, p. 159, ll. 31-33. 

5 xv, p. 160, il. 7-12. Some of these works are still in use and are highly valued by the people 
of al-Azhar (Mahmüd al-Sharqawi, I, p. 57). ê ry, p. 163, II. 11-18. 

۲ It was only due to the prominence of its author that the T'uAfat al-ndzirin was published 
مو‎ many times and became so well known. More than half of this tiny book is devoted to the 
Prophet, his companions, the caliphs, and the Ottoman sultans, The rest consists of hardly 
more than a bare list of Egypt’s rulers in the Muslim period. About his own times the author 
keeps almost complete silence. The claim that al-Sharqüwl wrote the book at the request of 
Yusuf Bashi, the Grand Vizir (Heyworth-Dunne, Introduction, 76; Mahmiid al-Shargawi, 
I, p. 54) is inacourate. Neither is al-Jabarti mght in stating that he had dedicated the book to 
the Grand Vizir (1v, p. 163, 11. 15-10). What al-Sharqüwi does say in his book is that after 
the El-Arish treaty of evacuation (Ramadin 1214/Janusry 1800) between the French and the 
Ottomans, he went to Bilbays, together with some other ‘ulama’, to meet the above-mentioned 
Yisuf Bashü. There a member of the Vizir's retinue (ba'd al-skhwan min 018“ dhalika al-Sadr 
al-A‘zam) asked him to write the book (Tuhfat al-ndzirin, in the margins of al-Wüqidl's ۸ 
al-Sham, second edition, Cairo, 1934, vol. 1, pp. 3-4). The fact that al-Sharqawi does not bother 
to give the name of the person who had made that request to him arouses grave doubts as to the 
veracity of his whole story. These doubts are confirmed by & chance remark of his. Speaking, 
well in the second half of the book, on Baybars' big mosque, he says: ' and it is now, 1.6. the 
year 1213, a fortress of the French’ (wa-huwa al-dna a'ni sanat thalath ‘ashrata ba'da al-mi'a 
gal'a lil-Ifranj) (1bid., p. 130). This proves that the bulk of the book had already been written 
before al-Shargawi visited the Vizir's camp in Bilbays. In all probability he invented the story 
about his being invited to write the book in order to give it an official character. On ‘Abdallah 
al-Shargawi, see also Cheikho, x, p. 8; Mahmiid al-Sharqüwi, 1, pp. 54-7; rt pp. 143-5, 164. 
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MS FATIH 4205 : AN AUTOGRAPH OF KEMAL- 
PASHAZADE’S TEVARIKH-I AL-I ‘OTHMAN, BOOK VII 
By V. L. 8 


NLY comparatively recently was it recognized that the few MSS of portions 

of Kemalpashazade’s ‘ History of the Ottoman Dynasty’ which exist 

in the libraries of Western Europe represent less than a half of the complete 

work and that there survives in Istanbul the great bulk of the ten books of 
which it originally consisted. 

Thus the recent publication by Dr. Serafettin Turan, under the auspices 
of the Türk Tarih Kurumu, of a facsimile of one MS of the seventh book, 
that devoted to Mehemmed. II, was of especial interest, and all the more 0 
when it became clear that here was the work of a historian of the first rank, 
who had been unjustly neglected both in Europe and in Turkey. This facsimile 
volume (hereafter referred to as Fac.) has now been followed by & companion 
volume giving a transcription of the text in Latin characters (hereafter Tr.).? 
It is welcome news indeed that the publication of the rest of the ' History’ 
is planned, and that the first book (the reign of ‘Othman) will shortly appear.? 

Two complete MSS of the seventh book are known. Both are in Istanbul: 
Fatih 4205 (F), which is undated, and Millet-Ali Emiri 31 (M), one volume of 
an incomplete set copied at the end of the eleventh/seventeenth century.* 


1 The fullest account of the life and works of Ahmed b. Suleyman b. Kemal Pasha (b. 873/ 
1468-0, d. 040/1534), generally known as Ibn Kemal or Kemülpasbarade, is the article by Ismet 
Parmakmzoglu in Islam ansiklopedisi, fasc. 02, s.v. ‘Kemél Paga-rüáde'. The MSS of Kpz.’s 
‘ History’ in European libraries are listed in Fr. Babinger's GOW, 61 ff.; the scope of the 
* History ' seemed then to be a.m. 886-938. The Istanbul MSS are described by L. Forrer, Der 
Islam, xxvi, 1942, 184-7, and in Istanbul kutupaneleri tarth-cografya yazmaları katalogları, 
I, 2, 1944, 120 ff. The firat eight books were written at the command of B&yezid II, the eighth 
reaching to the year A.K. 916; the ninth and tenth books were written for Suleyman, the ninth 
beginning with the events of the last two years of B&yezid II's reign. The text published by 
Pavet de Courteille as Histoire de la campagne de Mohacz par Kemal Pachazadeh (Paris, 1859) 
has now been shown to be not a separate work but the tenth book of the ' History ' (cf. L. Forrer, 
loo. oit., and Huseyin G. Yurdaydin, ‘Kemal Pagazüde'nin Tev&rih-i Al-1 Osman'min onuncu 
cildi hakkında °’, Valyflar Dergisi, مت‎ 1956, 107—165). 

! Fao. = Şerafettin Turan, Íbn Kemal: Tevárih-i ALi Osman, VII. defter (TTK, 1. Seri, No. 5), 
Ankara, 1954: 

Tr. = Serafettin Turan, [bn Kemal: Tevárih-s Al-i Osman, VII. defter (tenkidli transkripsiyon) 
(TTK, uz. Sen, No. 5), Ankara, 1957; in a long introduction Dr. Turan reviews Kpz.’s life 
(making some corrections to I. Parmaksizo#lu’s conclusions) and disousses the sources of this 
book of the ' History ' and ıts importance. In what follows, I use the transcription system of 
Tr. for all quotations from Fac. and Tr. 

3 Tr., p. xoiv, n. 210. 

4 The MSS Alı Emiri 30 (books r-1iv, ‘Othm&n-Bayezid I), 31 (book vu, Mehemmed IT), 
and 32 (book vim, B&yezid II) are all of the same dimensions, uniformly bound, and written in 
the same careful ta‘lig hand. On the evidence of the paper and the orthography Dr. Turan 
dates M to the end of the eighteenth century (Fac., introd., p. 6). However, its companion- 
volume 32 ends with the date of copying, a.u. 1099 (beg. 7 November 1687), Unless the paper 
haa a watermark showing that this date is false, it seems that M also was copied in or shortly 


before this year. 
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Dr. Turan, realizing that M had been copied directly from 17,3 chose F for 
reproduction and ignored M completely when preparing his transcription-text.? 
It is true that according to the canons of textual criticism M is incapable 
of providing readings which deserve to supplant those of F, but in the case 
of this text it does not necessarily follow that it should be entirely neglected. 
For F, though it is very legibly written and almost entirely free of errors, does 
present some problems to an editor: it contains an extraordinary number— 
several hundreds—of marginal and interlinear additions and corrections, which 
presumably have to be incorporated into the text, and at numerous points too 


the writer has indicated, by the conventional subscript letters C (for A 2?) 


and م‎ (eie 1), that words, phrases, and sometimes whole sentences have 


to be transposed. The copyist of M, working from the same exemplar, was 
confronted by the s&me problems. He has in &t least some cases made the 
necessary transposition where Dr. Turan has not: recourse to M. would have 
given Dr. Turan useful guidance and enabled him to avoid some of the errors 


that disfigure Tr.* 


1 For the conclusive proof cf. Fao., introd., p. 7. 

3 In preparing Tr. he used also an incomplete MS (Paris, supp. turos 157), which is discussed 
below (p. 263 f.). 

5 The book has been trimmed, but long marginalia were first cut round and folded 1n to save 
them from damage. Fac, does not show the numerous erasures which also are apparent in the 
orginal. All the headings and the triple dots marking off sections of the saz‘ are written in red 
ink. The writer first wrote out the text in black ink, leaving two lines blank for each chapter- 
heading ; when he came to fill in the headings in red he sometimes had to cramp the heading 
as two lines were insufficient (e.g. at Fac. 503, 508). Shorter headings, dyets, eto., he had noted 
in the margin in black ink, and then inserted them in the text in red ink (e.g. at Fac. 346, 347), 
except in a few cases where he overlooked them (e.g. at Fao. 367 — Tr. 337: here the facsimile 


does not reproduce the heading a) صفت لشكر ظفر‎ which is in the margin of the MS). 
At Fac. 96, where a chapter ends at the bottom of the page, he first wrote in black ink the catch- 
word Ù», the first word of the new chapter; then, when filling in the headings, he crossed 


out Ù> in red ink and wrote the new catchword رجار‎ also ın red. 

* Thus the copyist of M. transposes at Tr. 417 = Fac. 459, 1 (read dupdüz buz), Tr. 0 
=x Fac. 475, 10 (read vws'at ve fushatle eyoan-t...), Tr. 457 = Fac. 508, 10 (read hemin Iskenderiyye 
kalam). Other necessary transpositions (for which I have not compared M): Tr. 282 
= Fac. 208, 4 (read geldiler, kenar-t selamete), Tr. 302 = Fac. 324, 7 (read kenduleri kovan 
majrürlarun zenbür gibi), Tr. 325 = Fao. 351, 8 (read kisver-i Karaman), Tr. 383 = Fac. 390 
(read seylab . . . sóyundurelum, Diyärbekr'i . . . dóndurelum). Dr. T. haa occamonally inserted 
an addition at the wrong point, e.g. Tr. 188 = Fac. 195, riigen . . . tedbirdi (which in the MS 
ia written horizontally against l. 18) should follow mezkiir emir, whose original dative suffix 
has been altered to the caret " (this is not the only place where a marginale has been moved in 
the ° facsimile ’ from ita correct place in order to fit it into the page of the reproduction) ; Tr. 382 
= Fac. 419, muzaheme . . . arsds should follow karidi. Lines of verse are often wrongly transcribed 
and the metre disrupted: e.g. Tr. 28 read Kasr-i ‘asr igre gor ne manzardur ; Tr. 195 read Haber 
gud be-aksü-$ än merzubtim/ Ks big'zegt ...; Tr. 209 read Gok tenürinda olur (P. tenür is misread 
passim as A. tenevvür) ; Tr. 258 read ° Ve là tulkü bi-eydikum ' le ‘ami, i.e. ° who act on the 
precept “and cast not yourselves with your own hands (to destruction)’ (Qur'ān r, 191). 
At Tr. 186 = Fac. 139, 7 and Tr. 408 = Fac. 441, 12 and 13, Dr. T. transcribes as dizine, gogsine, 
başına, three examples of the now obsolete directive, dizire, gdgsire, basa (Deny, Gr., § 896, 
Phil. Turc. fund., p. 170, § 32129). 
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I have said that the additions and corrections in F have ' presumably ' 
to be incorporated into the text, but whether we accept all of them or some 
or none will depend of course on the view we take of their authenticity. ‘Ali 
Emiri considered that the corrections were made by Kpz. himself, but 
apparently did not regard the body of the text as being in the author's hand.* 
However, as Dr. Turan rightly points out, the text and the corrections are 
written in the same hand, so that in evaluating the marginalia we have only 
three possibilities to choose among. Are they corrections made by a copyist, 
either a hasty worker who has checked his transcript against the exemplar 
he had copied carelessly or a punctilious one who, dissatisfied with his exemplar, 
has consulted a better MS? Or are they ‘ improvements ' with which a copyist- 
redactor has sought to retouch Kpz.’s text? Or are they revisions which the 
author himself has made to his draft—in other words, is F the autograph, 
written and revised by Kpz. himself? 

It might be easier to choose among these alternatives if the date of the MS 
were known. For this there is one apparent indication, namely the existence 
on f. 2r. (= Fac. 3) of the impression of the seal of Selim I,* which suggests 
at first sight that the MS was in the possession of Selim and must therefore 
have been written during the lifetime of its author. However, sound enough 
though such an argument might be for dating MSS bearing the seals of other 
sultans, it does not apply in the one case of the seal of Selim I, whose impression 
is found in at least two books written for the Palace some years (one of them 
many years) after the death of Selim.5 


1 Dr. Turan's attitude to the marginalia is not clear, for whereas he incorporates many 
into Tr., others, apparently equally acceptable, he ignores. Some, but not all, of the latter were 
accepted by the copyist of M. 

3 Dr. Turan gives the reference for this important note by ‘Ali Emîrî, which has lain buried 
in his now very rare periodical “OjAmdal Ta'rikh ve Edebiyüts Mejmi‘as. In the course of his 
article ‘Othmanh mefakhir-i ta’rikhiyeame sheref-bakhaha bir izdivüj-i muteyemmin’ (ie. the 
marriage of Sabiha, the daughter of Mehmed VI, to Omer Faruk Ef.), OT'EM no. 21, 1335, 
487-92, ‘Ali Emiri quotes Kpz.'s story of the feast given for the circumcision of the princes 
in A.H. 885 (Fac. 588-91), ' taken from a MS of 622 pages ', ie. F. His note on the MS reads 
(p. 488, n. 1): önle خان حضرتلرينك مهر‎ LL. تصحیحی وظهرنده یاوز سلطان‎ EMT دروننده أبن‎ 

3 Tr., p. xxx, n. 71. موحوددز‎ oJ Le ملوكانه لرى اواديغى‎ 

t This identification, first made by ‘Ali Emir! (see n. 2, above), is confirmed by Dr. Turan 
(Tr., p. xxix, n. 70). The impression at Fac. 3 may be compared with the reproductions in 
TOE M, 1 (part 7, 1826), p. 401, and on the cover and in the text (no. 4819) of T'opkaps Sarays 
Muzesi muhürler seksiyonu rehberi, compiled by 1. H. Uzungargh (Topkapi Sarayı Muzesi 
Yayınları, 8), Istanbul, 1959. The ‘ garland ' round the impression in F is in gold ink: it seems 
to be later than the wagf-dedioastion of Mahmüd I, for it is interrupted at the place where they 
overlap. 

5 MS Aya Sofya 2612, a copy of the 932/1526 recension of Piri Re’is’s Bahriye (cf. the facsimile 
Kitals Bahriye, Istanbul, 1935, text, p. 1) ; and MS Ahmed III K3592, a Shemaá'il-4 Al-i ‘Othman, 
written for Murüd 111 by the (later) shthnameji Ta‘liqi-zide Subhi Celebi (of. the guidebook 
Kanuni Sultan Suleyman sergisi (Topkapi Sarayi Müzesi Yayınları, 6), Istanbul, 1958, p. 8, no. 28). 
This seal of Selim I was used not only for the door of the Private Treasury (Muhdrler, p. 12) 
but also for some of the books kept in it (of. Tr., p. xxix, n. 70) ; thus its impression in F proves 
only that F was at some time in the Palace (as is clear anyway from its bearing the wagqf-dedication 
of Mahmud I). 
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What then of the handwriting? In objecting to ‘Ali Emiri’s remark that 
the corrections were made by Kpz., Dr. Turan maintained ! that the hand in 
which both text and corrections are written is different from that of authentic 
specimens of Kpz.'s writing, namely the reproductions in the ‘Ilmiye salnámesi 
of ten of the fetwas which he issued as Sheikh ul-Islam*; he thus tacitly 
dismisses the possibility that F is an autograph. However Dr. Turan has 
recently published another undoubtedly authentic specimen of Kpz.’s hand, 
a letter which, as Sheikh ul-Islam, he wrote to Suleyman the Great commending 
to his notice a professor at the Themaniye.® And if there is little resemblance 
between the hand of F and that of the fetwas, there is still less between that 
of the undoubtedly genuine fetwas and that of the equally genuine letter. 

However, in arguing from handwriting we must remember not only that 
a writer's hand may change over the years, but also (and far more important) 
that it was a mark of distinction in an Ottoman man of letters that he should 
write two or more hands with equal facility. Thus whereas the fetwas are 
hasty scribbles in Kpz.'s ° business ' hand, the letter, mtended for the Sultan's 
eye, is carefully written in a more courtly hand near to divani. In order to 
judge the hand of F we need to compare it with a specimen of Kpz.’s hand 
written in similar circumstances, 1.6. a draft of one of his literary works. 

Fortunately atleast two such specimens exist ; both are Árabic works and 
both are in the Murad Molla library in Istanbul. The first (old no. 630, new 
no. 623) is a MS of Kpz.'s Taghytr al-Tanqih ; that it is the author's autograph 
is clear from the explicit colophon : ‘I completed the composition and drafting 
of this book on Ist Ramazan 931 ۰ (= 22 June 1525).* The second (old no. 381, 
new no. 377), which is defective at the end, consists of 119 ff. (21-8 x 16-0 cm., 
the written area varying considerably) with 8-12 lmes to the page. It contains 
four works, each the sharh of a collection of Hadiths, the first (ff. 1v.—28v.) of 
forty, completed on 19 Sha‘ban 933 (= 21 May 1527), the second (ff. 30r.—69r.) 
of forty, completed on 10 Ramazan 933 (== 10 June 1527), the third (ff. 70v.— 
92v.) also of forty, with no colophon, and the fourth (ff. 93v.-119v.) breaking 
off in the middle of the sharh of the 29th Hadith, the last leaf or leaves being 


1 Tr., Dp. XXX, n. 7]. 

3 'IImiye sülnámesi, Istanbul, 1334, 347-54. Needless to say the ' questions ° in these fotwàüs 
are written, in a variety of hands, by the clerks who cast each case into the requisite ° Zeyd-‘Amr ' 
form for presentation to the Mufti for his verdict : the only part in Kpz.'s hand is the ‘ answers ’. 
I believe that it is possible to show that the hand in which these ‘ answers’ are written is at 
least not dissimilar from the hand of F, but the necessity to demonstrate this does not arise 
(see below). 

3 Şerafettin Turan, 'Ibn-i Kemál'n Kanûnî Stleyman’a bir mektubu’, Tarih Vesikalan, 
Yeni Seri 1, Sayı 2 (17), 1958, 221-3 and plate Ix. 

t Brockelmann, GAL, Suppi., 11, 301, no. 3f, where this MS is not noted; it is included 
(as an autograph) in the catalogue Istanbul Umumi K&tuphaneleri yazmaları sergisi, 15-22.12.1951, 
p. 24, no. 16. It consists of 485 ff. (22-5 x 11: 5 om., the written area averaging 18 x 8 om.) 
with 10 to 17 lines to the page. The colophon begins (with a transposition !) : 


1 VAT was فرغت من الکتاب‎ 
f c 
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lost.1 A note in a later hand on f. Ir. says that the MS is m the hand of the 
author. Though the colophons of the Hadith-collections are not so explicit 
as that of the Taghyir, both MSS are certainly written by the same hand: 
Furthermore, both are drafts, as is apparent from the deletions, corrections, 
additions, and transpositions which they contain, and are therefore precisely 
the type of document needed for assessing the hand of F. Though the Taghyw 
is two years nearer in date to the time when the ' History ' was composed, it 
is somewhat more hastily written than the Hadith-collections and hence shows 
slightly less resemblance to the relatively neat hand of F. I have therefore 
chosen the Hadith-collections for comparison. 

Even a glance at the page of this MS reproduced here (fig. 1)? shows a 
general resemblance to the hand of F (fig. 2), a resemblance which becomes 
striking when we isolate and compare the same combinations of letters as they 
are written in the two MSS (fig. 3) *: we notice the same bold dote ; the same 
sin, either flat (nos. 6, 11, etc.) or toothed (no. 20); the same full waw (nos. 2, 
9, etc.), tà (nos. 11, 16), and qûf (no. 26); the same ‘ayn, open when standing 
alone (no. 17) or initially (no. 18), and flattened when final (no. 12); the same 
nün, both final (nos. 7, 8) and with the bolder outline when it stands alone 
(nos. 11, 27); the same lam-ya (no. 14) and fa-ya (no. 3); and, most typical 
of all, the bar of the kaf with its initial and final hooks (nos. 9, 32, 34). Two 
or three such resemblances could be accidental, but so many taken together 
come as near to proving that F is an autograph as can be expected of 
arguments from the handwriting alone. 


However, we can test this conclusion by examining the content of the 
additions and corrections in F and considering whether they are all such as 


1 This MS also is included as an autograph in the catalogue of the 1951 exhibition (p. 25, 
no. 32). The first of the Hadith-collections is that which has been printed (Sherh-i Hadith-i 
erba‘in, Istanbul, 1316); I have not seen the printed text, but the first lines of the MS agree 
with the lines quoted from it by Abdulkadir Karahan (Islam-Turk edebiyatında kirk Hadis, 
Istanbul, 1964, 176), and the MB, like the printed text, oontams only 15 of the 40 Hadiths which 
appear in ‘Aghiq Celebi’s so-called ‘ translation’ (Hadith-i erba‘in terjumesi, Istanbul, n.d.). 
Dr. Karahan thinks that ‘Ashiq Celebi omitted Hadiths whioh had stood in Kpz.'s original version, 
but ıt seems rather that Kpz., having made two or more collections, selected a definitive collection 
of 40, and that ıt is this final collection which ‘A. Û. translated (cf. T'erjume, p. 4). Brockelmann 
(GAL, 11, 2nd ed., 598) lists two collections of 40 Haditha by Kpz., one of 30 (? the incomplete 
get in this MS) and one of 24. 

3 I take this opportunity of thanking the librarians of the Süleymaniye, Millet, and Murad 
Molla Libraries for the help they gave me, and the Libraries Directorate of the Turkish Govern- 
ment for granting permission to have photographs taken. 

* The points where these words appear are (page and line of Fao. and of MS Murad Molla 377) : 
(1) 276, 9—16v., 3; (2) 320, 12—14r., 12; (3) 476, 20—4r., 4; (4) 70, 18—14r., 6; (5) 604, 
14—3r., 3; (6) 344, 19—9v., 4 ; (7) (hen) 360, 16—14r., 1; (8) 611, 10—13r., 8; (9) 72, 10—189r., 
8; (10) 96, 17—7v., 1; (11) 1—14r,, 3; (12) l—4v., 6; (13) 195, 14—4v., 7 ; (14) (ly) 141, 
margin—2v., 11; (15) 511, 9—23v., 4; (10) 245, 21—3r., 5; (17) 242, 1—11v., 1; (18) 85, 8— 
15v. 4; (19) 405, margin—17r., 1; (20) 320, 12—19v., 11; (21) 405, 21—4r., 11; (22) (ta'ala) 
26, 3—7r., 11; (93) 319, 4—18v., 9; (24) 39, 8—9v., 14; (25) 181, 11—23r., 6; (26) 195, 13— 
5v., 3; (27) 419, margin—7v., 8; (28) 225, 15—3r., 9; (29) 26, 2—2v., 4; (30) 20, 21—26r., 6 ; 
(31) 476, 21-96, 4; (82) 822, 20—29r., 11; (38) 95, margin—3v., 12; (34) 88, 3—3v., 11. 
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can be attributed simply to a copyist or a redactor, or whether some at least 
must have been made by no one but the author himself. 

To take the additions first. We see at once that at some points the text 
without the addition is patently defective, and that the writer of the MS is 
restoring a word that he has accidentally dropped. But such cases are 
uncommon, and in the majority of the examples the text as it stood at first 
is unexceptionable. The possibility remains that the writer is at these points 
too restoring a word accidentally omitted, but many of the additions suggest 
rather the activity of a reviser. Thus in at least ten instances the writer, when 
referring to the enemies of the sultan, adds a slighting noun or epithet, e.g. 

153 Ahtsar içine giremeyen küffär(+ 4 hak-sar)un kimin . . . 

491 (+ Ol bed-gumanlar) Hazret-+ Sàhtbkyrns lesker+ ktgver-sttanla . . .* 
It is to be noticed that these additions not only disparage the infidel but 
possess a stylistic merit: as the unitalicized syllables show, they elaborate 
the saj“. That this is no accident is proved by the numerous other cases where 
the added word, a rhyming synonym or epithet, carries the saj‘ a stage further, 
as in: 

174 Hayl-t cerrar4 zafer-kig seyl(-+- 4 kuhs&r)- bahar gibi akub, küffàr ... 

342 ol diyärı asár-5 (+ salabet ti) mehabetle doldurds. 

407 pädişäh-i kigver-penah (+ ve dtigmen-kah) . . . taht-gahana döndi, . . . 

542 (fig. 2, 1. 9) 6525+ (+ leyl ü nehar, nihan u dptkar) semgiriniin girs 
gekar etdtigh 3 
At other points the addition, not artistic, supplies a detail to clarify the 
narrative; such are: 

92 hssdre (+ tahliye sdüb) . . . teslim etdi. 

158 diydr-+ Lazy tekrar gāret etdi. (+ Dönişde) gelüb (+ gene) Nig 
nàhsyetsne çekub . . . 

185  mezkür hisdrun (+ iskelestniin) mahsül- mevfürı has olub... 

439 Sirem adası tarsk-i trsle (+ dedesi) Despotdan ana sntikal etmişdi. 

515  Sultàn-i cihana (+ her yl) on bin firengi filors weal etmeğe . . .*. 

There are four cases (at 221, 345, 448, and 480) where the writer has written 
in the margin another couplet to be added to a verse-passage already standing 


1 e,g. (all references not otherwise identified are to page [and line where necessary] of Fac.) : 
9 «ki sehriydr-i kimkardan (+ yidigir), 27 lisdn-i enàán-i la‘l-bar ve (+ zeban-v) husam-+ gevher- 
dar, 103 mergzarlar ve cegmesürlaria {+ zeyn) olds, 642, 10 (fig. 2) ki (+ nihal-4) bustan. 

! Other examples: 124 esrar-s ahbà(-L- r-i kuffar-i bed-kirdi)run, 187 (+ -+ bed-kirdir), 
203 (+ ol gumrühs), 210 (-+ ol bed-kirdardan), eto. 

3 Other examples: 29 (+ -i le'im), 65 (+ -i revan), 76 (+ ve takrir), 95 (+ -+ hakáni), 138 
(+ Ei nür-i kàrzárun yalyimyd:), 145 (+- -i cennet-nigiin), 234 hayl-t seyl-oii(-+- و‎ ve piL-tü)gs, ete. 

* Other examples: 100 (+ fermáüm-i sullaniyle), 126 (+ olub thear), 133 (+ gegm), 246 
(+ adir yerler gibi), 261 ) ل‎ tekrar), 542, 12 (fig. 2) mezbür (+ Yûnus) voyvodaya, eto. The two 
remaining additions visible in fig. 2 (limes 10 and 13) seem intended to improve the rhythm 
of this very elaborate passage: me bitururse (+ yanindagtlar) am yirdi, . . . of ski gir hancer u 
gemsir gibi (+ birt birine) bag kogd:. Dr. Turan reads giri (Tr. 485), but sir is the subject: ' those 
two lions “ put their heads together " ' (of. TTS, xv, s.v. bas kogmak, definition 1). 
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in the text,! and nine (25, 43, 136, 197, 201, 293, 405, 411, and 427) where he 
has written a complete verse-passage to be introduced into the prose. Three 
of the verse-passages concerned, those at 345, 43, and 405, are explicitly headed 
‘ by the author ’. 

Six of the marginalia in prose are fairly long. One is merely rhetorical? 
but the rest add comment or fact: at 134, after describing how the assault 
on Belgrade failed and the Moslems fell back from the town, the writer adds 
in the margin an apologia—their aim was not to save themselves but to draw 
the enemy out into the open field ; at 153, after telling how the army advanced 
on Havale near Belgrade, he inserts the note that it had been built by 
Shihabeddin Pasha in the reign of Murad II but lost to the enemy in the mean- 
time 3 ١ at 258, he adds a biographical note on Sinan Beg—he was the son of 
Mehemmed I’s ddshnigir-basht; at 330 he adds that Ishaq Pasha deported 
some hundreds of families from Akseray to Istanbul; at 332 he adds a note on 
appointments—Davud Pasha was made beylerbey of Anadolu, Mustafa Pasha 
was made vezir, and Ishaq Pasha was dismissed from the vizierate (the promo- 
tions having already been mentioned at 316). As each of these passages is 
grammatically complete in itself, the explanation that they have been dropped 
by accident from the body of the text is excluded. They might still be ‘ improve- 
ments’ by a redactor, but the characteristic style in which they are written 
suggests rather that they are additions made by the historian himself. 

Traces of the author's revising hand become more apparent when we turn 
to consider the corrections.* Firstly, there are cases where the writer has 
substituted an Arabic or a Persian word for a Turkish one, the change sometimes 
producing another rhyme in the saj‘, e.g. : 

141 yanndasy —> 'ala'l-sabáh (giving a rhyme with the preceding padigah), 

152 yerün — diyárun (to rhyme with the following küffar . . . dar), 

461 yl — sal4 ferruh-fal u ferhunde-me al. 

At other points the change seems to have been made simply in order to introduce 
another rhyming word, e.g. : 


1 On the third of these Dr. Turan comments (Tr. 409, n. 2) that the heading should be Nazm 
or Ku'a and not Beyt; but perhaps the writer intended the couplet in the margin to replace the 
one in the text. 

2 220. As it appears in Fac. this marginale seems to be a classic example of the restoration 
of an omission by a copyist, whose eye has jumped from the ruzgér with which it begins to the 
ruzgür at the beginning of 227, 1, so that the marginale should be read after the last line of 226. 
But in the MS the marginale is written 2 om. lower down, and 1ts ruzgár is linked by a line of dote 
to Unmgurüs at 1. 11; itis to be read at this point (as it ia in Tr. 218), and is an addition to the 
text. 

3 In this chapter Kpz. is closely following Tursun Bey (TOE M, ‘Ilave to parts 26-38, pp. 85-9), 
who, however, does not speak of the building of Havale in the reign of Murad II. This and the 
following example are in effect cross-referenoes to earlier books.of the ‘ History ’. 

t The writer uses the sign " to mean not only ‘ add’ or ‘ insert’ but also, even when he fails 
to delete the word(s) superseded, ‘ substitute ’ (in which case the sign is usually written over the 
body of the superseded word); 249, 14 15 a particularly clear proof of this. 

5 Other examples: 201 gibi + mānend-i, 201 and 266 gibi — -vàr, 350, 5 kag eyyáms ج‎ eyydm-t 
gua, eto. 
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210 sülük «düb ج‎ sálsk olub (to rhyme with the following memalsk), 

352 mülk- Yundnun -> Yundn-zeminiin (to rhyme with the following 
Ghenin), 

558 dest-+ hayretle — dest-+ vahgetle (to rhyme with the following derya-+ 

dehsete).! 
At 151 we read: gehrün kenārına varub (+ küffärdan) htsars dilediler 04 
kiffar4 bed-kirdarlar (— bed-kirdar menhüslar) Ungurüsun kwalh . . .; here the 
writer has first added the explanatory detail büffardan ; he then re-casts the 
following phrase to avoid repetition of the word küffar, at the same time 
introducing the rhyme menhtis . . . Unguris. 

There are other cases of stylistic changes where the saj' is not affected 
but where the reason for the change is clear and the revised text is certainly 
an improvement. Thus at 368 mizlerin is changed to alınların : the sense is 
the same but the repetition of the word yüz (which occurs in the preceding line) 
is avoided. Similarly at 82 üzerinde, occurring seven words after tizerine, is 
changed to ciwdrinda. At 129 the change of tig-s abdar to 1750-2 sa‘tka-hirdar 
sustains the metaphor of lightning begun with bark-var.? Such stylistic changes 
are found also in verse-passages. At 34 in the line 

düşer ayağa (— toprağa) pençe ۲4و‎ ner (metre: | بت‎ »--| »-) 
the change eliminates the two males düger and ayağa ; at 470 in the line 

Ive makráz^ds ve sünü (— günder) argun (metre: »———| اب‎ v--) 
the change eliminates the male sint and the hiatus -ti/a-; at 542,20 (fig. 2) 
the change to nehrün eliminates the imale sünun ; in these and the other nine 
examples ? the verses concerned are without exception noted as being ' by the 
author’. A copyist, even if he presumed to improve the text, would hardly 
be 80 selective in making his revisions : here certainly we can see the author 
at work as a stylist. 

The hand of the author as historian can be detected in some at least of the 
factual changes. At 157, 19 Tuna is altered to Sava; the name of the river is 
not given in Kpz.'s source (here Tursun *), but the context shows that it must 


1 Other examples: 69, 8 cerrirla — mansürla, 152, 4 zevadesi harmanin — harman-i xádsn, 
267 nahciri — saydı, 205 teftis جح‎ istifeir, 327 sir-i derûn hucümin — gir-i civünun nàá-gehán 
huctiman, 567, B perr û balleri — perr-i ferr u bal-i ikballeri, eto. 

1 cf. also 124 Turk — hem (Kpz. using the word Turk only for the frontier-warriors and 
never for the Ottomans in general), 139 ol csnars — sdyle çaldı ki ol çınar (pynars is altered to make 
it the subject: the verb then becomes passive [bőlundi] and supplies an eye-rhyme to bulunds 
above). At two pointe there are double corrections, clearly showing the writer's heaitanoy : 
at 292 ol is changed to mezkür, which is then deleted and of restored ; at 206 tutdurd: is changed 
to tutdurub, which is deleted and adam gónderub bendle kapuya substituted. A similar hesitancy 
is visible at 434, 2-3 (where the two sonras are deleted in red ink). 

3 192 biri نودو‎ günes — birisi s&n gin; 109 ki etdi . . . yolns — ki olds... yona ; 245 tho 
margin has kosa yerde alsn tutarlar elin, to replace the text’s el veren kimsenin alurlar elin ; 
309 the margin has gördi çun kan dsumdn, to replace kan górtcek nagehán ; 817 the writer begins 
óninde eyledi . . ., changes this to nedamet eyleds óninde bülbul, and then writes in the margin 
the final version nedim olds ónine geldi bülbul; 377 eid > takdire; 409 kalks — ehli ; 526 beli 
— sire; 262 is a puzzle: I read Y4s kigi (— kemiy or — bahadur) atiydla en kemi ° the meanest 
of them (would swallow) a hundred warriors with their horses '. t TOE M, ‘Ilave, 01, 1. 13. 
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be the Sava; Kpz. names it correctly in his text a little further on (161, 21), 
then, realizing he has made a mistake, comes back to correct this reference 
but overlooks the other Tuna at 157, 14. At 238 the precise Sokol kal'aswa 
is changed to the more general Sokol cdntbine, which is closer to Tursun’s 
Sokol kal'asından yana. At 244 eyéletin (ie. Bosna) bir sdhtb-gevket emire 
verdükden sonra is altered to eyaletim Minnet-oglina ki sühiWb-gevket emirdi 
verdükden sonra ; here again Kpz. is in the main following Tursun, but the name 
of the sanjakbey, not given by Tursun, is supplied to him by Neshri, whom 
also he is consulting. Having written his chapter with Tursun before him, 
Kpz. works the new detail into his text.? 

Two long passages have been drastically modified by deletion &nd revision, 
the reference to the defection of Skanderbeg at 279 and the description of the 
Sea of Azov at 422.4 At 158 the writer has deleted altogether a reference to 
the Ottomans’ loss of part of the Morea at the death of Murad II—2 passage 
which includes a correction (havalisiniin -> haválisinde olan kurünun).5 None 
of the deleted matter appears elsewhere in the text, so the question of its having 
been misplaced by accident does not arise. A copyist might omit tedious 
rhetoric, but only the author would delete part of the narrative. 

Finally, there appear at two points marginal notes, neither additions nor 
corrections to the text, which demand explanation. At 245 are written the 


Arabie words فيه اختلاف‎ ‘there is disagreement in this’. They evidently 


refer to the statement in the text at this pomt, which runs: ‘The Hersek 
realized that his land was lost, sent his son to the Porte, and submitted. He 
died a year or two later and then all his land was occupied’. Here Kpz. is 
following Tursun,® but he is also consulting Neshri (the Minnet-oflu reference 
already noticed appears on the preceding page). Neshri says": ' The Sultan 
sent men to the Hersek but as he did not come (to offer his submission), the 
Sultan, on his return from Bosnia, conquered the length and breadth of 
Hersek-ili', i.e. Neghri is sure that there was no submission and speaks of no 


1 op. oit., 118, 1. 12. 

* Codex Menzel (ed. Fr. Taesohner), 199, 1. 6. 

3 Other examples of such factual changes: 158, 12 ski kerre deleted ; 177, 10 Vidin —> Vise ; 
259 Germeye — ol ile gune; 267 ol diyüárdan —» hisar dstinden ; 908, 18 bir iki bin — birkaç bin ; 
323 iki üç bin — birkaç bin; 023 and 624 Geliboli — Avlonya. 

* The first passage originally read: Hazret-i Hudavendigar Mora diydrina gazáya vardukda 
(+ ol bed-rey) firsat buldi, deniz kenarinda bir bazirgan gemisi elne girdi, anunla Firenge kacub 
murted olds ; all but the last four words is deleted, and the passage is made to read, with marginal 
additions: Hengaüm-i firsatda bir sürelle Firenges kacub murted olds, ol bed-siret-3 fasid-seriretun 
ejininden hil‘at-+ Islam soyuldw. The second passage, which follows immediately the account 
of Gedik Ahmed Pasha's capture of the fortress of Azak, originally read: Azak asda bir halice 
derler ki Bahr-i Muhitden münge'ib olur, Kara Denize koyulub anun vàsitasiyle ol derya Muhite 
یله‎ bulur. Kendrinda bir hisûr var... (but he has already mentioned the Aisár !) ; by deletions 
and additions the passage is shortened to: Azrak asda bir bahra derler ki mezkür hisdr.... 

5 Though Dr. Turan follows the revised version for the two modified passages (Tr. 266 and 
386), for this passage he includes the deleted matter in his text (Tr. 154). 

e TOEM, ‘Ilave, 121. 

' Codex Menzel, 199, 11. 34. 
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temporary restoration of the Hersek. The marginal note can. only mean : 
° There exists in the sources another version of this event’. 
At 542 (fig. 2) there are in the text two couplets ‘ by the author ’ describing 


the hero Gürz Ilyas. In the left margin at this point is the note مکر ر‎ * repeated ’, 


i.e. ° these verses have already been used '—as indeed they have, at 123, in 
describing another warrior. In the right margin is a third couplet (in a different 
metre), neatly turned to fit Gürz Ilyas: 

Tent cevgen ti kolları gürz?ds Demáàwvend^ds yahud Elbiirz°di, 
above which is written the word d-u ‘ substitute ’, evidently meaning ‘ replace 


the lines in the text with these '. 

The writer of these Arabic notes, commenting on sources and revising 
verses, reveals himself to be both a historian and a poet. And not only these 
notes but, as we have seen, very many of the numerous additions and correc- 
tions too are of such a nature that no copyist or even redactor could be expected 
to have made them. These indications, combined with the significant evidence 
of the handwriting, compel us to the conclusion that MS Fatih 4205 is indeed 
the draft for the seventh book of Kpz.’s ‘ History ’, written and corrected in 
the author's own hand. 


Nevertheless, F is still only the draft, and the question remains whether 
& fair copy (tebyiz) was ever made. True, a tebyiz could have been made from F 
by a copyist, who, in transcribing F, incorporated all the author's modifications 
to its text, m which case the tebyiz itself, let alone any MS deriving from it, 
would have no greater authority than F. But if a tebysz was made by Kpz. 
himself, there is the possibility—even the likelihood—that he introduced 
into it still further revisions. In that case F, autograph though it is, would have 
to yield place not only to the tebytz itself (were it to be discovered) but even 


1 The noting of gub-headings, eto., in the margin and their later incorporation into the text 
(see p. 261, n. 8, above) ia not necessanly an indication that the MS is an autograph: I have 
noticed it in several other MSS, and it seems to have been the usual practice of copyista, in order 
to avoid repeatedly changing from black to red ink. The cramping of the chapter-headings, 
however, does seem to be significant, for a copyist would have seen from his exemplar how 
much space he should leave; but Kpz., composing them later, at the stage of revision, had to 
, squeeze them into the uniform spaces he had left. The transpositions too are so numerous that 
they cannot all arise from accidental omissions; they reveal rather Kpz. in the throes of com- 
position: he realizes that the phrase he has just written could be heightened by an additional 
word or two, or that a whole sentence should be inserted at an earlier point, writes in his after- 
thought at the point he has reached, and indicates how the sequence has to be rearranged (af. 139, 9, 
159, 4-7, 199, 1-3, 389, 12-15, 434, 13-14, 550, 21, eto.). 

We have seen (p. 252, above) that no conclumons about F can be drawn merely from the 
presence in it of the seal of Selim I; but ım the light of all thia, there can be little doubt that F 
(not & conspicuous monument of calligraphy) was lodged in the Treasury, probably as soon 
as it was written, as being the draft of a work commissioned by the Palace (aa was the draft of 
Idris Bidlisi’s Heght Behisht, also a commissioned work, cf, the letter of Idris published by Faik 


Regit Unat in Belleten, vit, 1943, 199, and the facsimile 1. 84: ople که در خزاثه‎ pad سوده‎ 


inl): 
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to a late MS deriving, perhaps at several removes, from the tebyiz. Is there 
then any evidence that such a revised tebysZ was made by Kpz. ? 

Besides the complete MS M, which was transcribed directly from F, there 
exist four other MSS which give only a short section of the text of this seventh 
book, those chapters in which Kpz. recounts the capture of Constantinople. 
Two present exactly the same text as F, and are therefore ignored by Dr. Turan.! 
But those he designates P and P,, two portions of a MS of mixed contents in 
the Bibliothèque Nationale,* contain a number of readings which differ from. 
those of F. P in particular has, besides minor variante and substantial omissions, 
several extensive additions—anecdotes, extra lines of verse, and at one point 
a whole new verse-passage of seven couplets, headed ‘ Mesnevi li-müellsfüs ' ق‎ 
and Dr. Turan has promoted to the text of Tr. those readings and passages 
in P and P, which seem to him on grounds of sense or style to be authentic.‘ 

This i8 in any case very reasonable, for though F is now seen to be an 
autograph all or some of the variants of P and P, might stem from و‎ ۸ 
revised by Kpz. In fact had we only the two MSS F and P we should be tempted 
by the presence of so many variants in P to postulate a stemma 


F 


5 


۱ 
7 


in which *T is the hypothetical revised tebys2. The editor would then be obliged, 
for the chapters where P is available, to attempt to reconstruct *T, relying 
on his literary judgment to select those variants of P which seemed to derive 
from it. 

The existence of P,, however, removes the difficulty. P and P, are linked 
by common variants against F, and cannot therefore derive independently 
from it °: either P derives from P,,° or P, derives from P, or P and P, derive 
from & common ancestor X. The first two possibilities are excluded by & 


1 MSS Fatih 4221, ff. 169-89, and Şehid Alı Pasa 2720/14, ff. 199—221. The latter is described 
in Istanbul kutiipaneleri tarih-cografya yazmaları katalogları, 1, 2, no. 48, where كر‎ is treated as an 
independent work; Agah Sırrı Levend recognized that it is part of book vir of the ‘ History’ 
(Gazawii-nàmeler, Ankara, 1956, 17 and 170). The scope of this MS (= Fac. 26-75) 18 clear 
from these descriptions ; the scope of Fatih 4221 seems to be the same. 

* Supp. tures 157, which contains four portions of Kpz.’s ‘ History’: (1) the last part of 
book vi (Murad II, 847-55), for which no other MS is known; (2) (ff. 48r.—76v.) the chapters 
of book vi found in Fac. 4-75 and 88-04, = P; (3) (ff. 77v.—99r.) the chapters of book va 
found in Fao. 26—75 (same scope as MS Şehid Ali Pasa, cf. n. 1 above), = P,; (4) the first part 
of book rx (last years of Büyerid 11 and first years of Selim I). 

3 Omissions: Tr. 5e (ie. p. 5, apparatus note c), 64, 11a-12a, etc. ; anecdotes: 207, 31f, 
and a long rhetorical passage at 44a ; extra lines : 4c, 4g, bf, 6d, oto. ; verses "HT the author': ۰ 

4 Tr., pp. xev-xcvi. 

5 of. p. 204, n. 3, below. 

* P, is shorter than P, but might be only a fragment of a longer text from which P could 
stem. 
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number of decisive variants, and we are left with the third.t ۳۵ authority . 
is weakened only if X is identical with *T or derives from‘*T.? In the first 
case the variants common to P and P, (and hence deriving from X = *T) 
would be readings as good as or superior to those of كل‎ ; but in fact many of 
them are patently inferior and represent deteriorations in the text. In the 
second case the stemma would be: 


From this stemma it follows that in all cases where P, supports F against P 
the readings of P are to be rejected, and conversely where P supports F against 
P, the readings of P, are to be rejected. The only readings which might derive 
from *T are those shared by P and P, against F. These are relatively few and 
trivial, and of them only two or three deserve a second thought on stylistic 
grounds as being possibly superior to the readings of F.4 For the passage 
(Fac. 26-75) where P, is available as a control all the major variants of P are 
condemned ; a fortiori the major variants of P for the other passages (Fac. 4-26 
and 88-94) are at best very suspect, for it is clear that the text of 
P has undergone a drastic revision by an ambitious copyist.® 

The evidence of P and P, is quite inadequate to compel us to postulate the 
existence of *T. Unless therefore another MS appears which bears clear signs 
of deriving from a revised tebyiz, we may disregard the possibility that Kpz. 
left any other recension of his seventh book than that of the draft in his own 
hand which so fortunately survives. 


1 P does not derive from P, for (i) words lacking in P, stand in P (Tr. 38/, 63a), (ii) extra 
words in P, are lacking in P (38g, 39d, 76g) ; nor P, from P for (i) worda lacking in P stand in P, 
(29i-4, 48f), (ii) extra words in P are lacking in P, (44a, 45a, 4'75—), (iii) P re-casts while P, 
supporte F (31c-d, 32a and c). 

3 If X derives from F independently of *T, the variants of P and P, are worthlees. 

5 In three cases P and P, lack words which have evidently been lost through homoeoteleuton : 
Tr. م69‎ ricàl dropped after abtàl, 64a ehl . . . dar: after girdars, 69b tak after çak (which iteolf has 
been dropped in Tr.— read cakacaks ki çak tak-$ 'ayyüka). Others of their variante are stylistically 
inferior to the readings of F, e.g. 30f (? meaning), 45b (the addition spoils the balance of the 
saj‘ yeturemez . . . geturemez), 52a and c, 66a and e (the headings are misplaced, coming after 
the mention in the text of the chain and of the appeal for help), 67c (the omission weakens the 
saj‘), 78a (the added sentence has leas saj‘ than we would expect of Kpz. and ia inelegant [repeti- 
tion of içinde, &yin]). 

4 Namely Tr. 69a, the addition (+ muidba'at ve) muvüfakat ; 70a, the extra misrá' ; 75d, 
the addition to the saj‘. Other variants seem to me to be stylistically neutral (e.g. 46a, 58f, 74a). 

5 P in faot (like the other three MSS, P,, Fatih 4221, and Sehid Ali Pasa 2720) is not a frag- 
ment surviving from a complete copy of book vu, but a ° gazá-name ' for the capture of Con- 
stantinople, copied out from book vir (P at somewhat greater length than the others) to form 
an independent whole; but in P (unlike the others) the text has been freely tampered with. 
This ' uberarbeitung' could have occurred anywhere in the line from X to P, but the many 
marginalia in P (e.g. Tr. 57d, 01a, 65a, 66a and d, etc.) suggest that it is the SOPE of E who de 
responsible (cf. Dr. Turan’s just comments at Tr., pp. xxxi-xxxii and n. 75). 


REMARKS ON THE AVESTAN HYMN TO MITHRA’ 
By PaurL Tamme 


1. The importance of the Avesta for the study of the history of Iranian y 
languages and religions is matched by the interest it holds for the Vedologist. 
Whoever attempts to fathom the prehistoric origins of Rigvedic poetry and 
ideas will have to turn to the sacred book of the Parsis, which on innumerable 
occasions will help him to check his reconstructions: it 18 one of the most 
serious defects of Bergaigne’s treatment of the Adityas in his Religion védique 
(ur, pp. 98 ff.) that he omitted to avail himself of this rich source of information. 
The Avestic evidence offers, in fact, often more than a check. There are instances 
where it can bring us nearer to Proto-Aryan origins than the Rigveda itself. 
This point was most impressively vindicated by Benveniste and Renou in 
their monograph Vrtra et VrOragna (1934). Nowhere, however, does it become 
clear more immediately than in the case of God Mitra/Mithra. It was the Avestic 
evidence that enabled Meillet (J As., juillet-août 1907, 143 ff.) to establish 
his original nature as the personified Contract/Treaty. 

Our pleasure in being able to draw on this invaluable document is marred. 
by the difficulties it opposes to precise linguistic analysis and accurate verbal 
understanding. Without claiming particular expertness in Avestic interpreta- 
tion, I feel confident that these are its most considerable difficulties, perhaps 
its only real ones—in contradistinction to those created by sophisticated 
theories, that supposedly elucidate prehistoric religious developments but 
actually obscure the words of the texts. I side with those who refuse to 
complicate matters artificially by looking, for example (with Dumézil), upon 
the Avestic Mithra as corresponding to the Rigvedic Indra, and upon the 
Rigvedic Mitra as corresponding to the Avestic Vohu Mano. Well aware of the 
risks of etymological combinations, we take our stand on terminological 
correspondences: Mitra: 111070: ; vasu manas : Vohu Manah-, and attempt to 
investigate the use made in the Veda and the Avesta of such terms. An approach 
that demands of us, at the first step, to drop these data as insignificant or even 
misleading, is bound to lead into a blind alley. Progress can only be achieved 
by finding out, first of all, what the poets of the Rigveda and the Avesta 
actually said, and proceeding from the terms to the ideas, but not by building 
up an ' ideology ' and suiting the words to its preconceived system of thought. 

I am happy to see that these simple principles are also those that have led 
Ilya Gershevitch in his translation of the Mihr Yast. His chief aim is to con- 
tribute to the precision of the linguistic analysis and the accuracy of the verbal 
understanding of the text. For this task he is particularly well prepared : 
while being able and willing to listen to Rigvedic linguistic and religious 
evidence, he is enviably familiar, as a Vedologist generally cannot be, with 
Middle and New Iranian languages and texts. Copious notes—most helpful 


1 Ilya Gershevitch: The Avestan hymn to Mithra, with an introduction, translation and 
commentary. (University of Cambridge Oriental Pubhoations, No. 4.) xv, 357 pp. Cambridge : 
University Press, 1959. ۰ 
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already by their constant reference to discussions of details, widely dispersed 
in specialist publications—explain and justify his translation. The introduction 
gives a well-documented and carefully argued picture of the development of 
the Mithra religion, from Proto-Aryan to Middle Iranian times and the 
° Western Mithras ’. 

2. As simple and sound as is his general attitude are Gershevitch’s philo- 
logical principles. The whole Ya&t is taken as a unit, not as a conglomeration 
of different layers of disparate provenance (p. 25 f): only by proceeding on 
this assumption can we possibly find out whether there are later additions. 
The possibility of textual corruptions (loc. cit.) and interpolations is admitted, 
but cautiously exploited : ‘it is safer to adhere strictly to the text and accept 
whatever meaning results from it...’ (p. 160). 

These principles are elastic enough to permit a difference of judgment 
in particular cases. Just when has a ‘ grammatical lapse’ (p. 25), that would 
have to be removed by emendation, to be acknowledged ? Gershevitch does 
not, for example, comment on tistryd-stdrahe (verse 143): to my mind 
Duchesne-Guillemin’s emendation tištryehe staré (Composés de | Avesta, § 166) 
seems imperative. Everybody should agree that fravasayo 028214 (verse 3) 
must be emended to .. . dadatts. In each of these cases we can recognize how 
the mistake arose (inversion of the endings of two connected nouns ; influence 
of the preceding correct dada). Other instances are more problematic. 

In the short list of emendations accepted by Gershevitch (p. 25, note), 
there are at least three where I should prefer to leave the text unchanged : 

(a) ‘verse 21 yafist hvastom anhayetts 

yalčų tantim apayeris 
att dim noy rafayente . . . 

‘Even when he (the avi-mtOre * who [fights] against his treaty partners ’) 
throws a well thrown [spear], even if he attains the body, they (ie. the 
weapons) do not harm him (the faithful treaty partner). . .. Of course, the 
text would read more easily if we had rdgayetts (as Gersheviteh and others 
emend): the sudden change to & new, unnamed subject in the apodosis does 
seem surprising. Yet we have a perfect analogy (cf. G, p. 203) : 

verse 48 dat yag miro fravazatte . . . 
apa gaoša 1 
nói pada 0۵2۵۵۵۵ . . . 
‘then when Mithra drives forth . . . deafens the ears [of men false to the treaty ], 
he (the man who is false to the treaty) does not keep asunder [his] feet (is no 
longer able to stand astride = to take a firm stand) . . 2.1 

(b) Since vata varabrajané and upamand in verse 9 can be construed as 

1 of. verse 23 apa püSayá züvars [baraki] ^ you (Mithra) carry away the strength of the feet 
fof the mortals who are false to the oontract]'. In RV 3.59.3 those who ' abide by the vow of 
Mitra’ are mitájñavas ‘ of firmly implanted knees’, which I interpreted, Mitra and Aryaman 
(1957), p. 48, ‘standing firmly [without fear]’. The concept ‘fear’, which I bad to supply, 
is actually given in the context of Yt. 10.23. 
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nominatives (G, p. 166), there is no need and hence no justification for changing 
them into instrumentals. Yt. 13.47, where the instrumentals are actually used, 
i8 construed differently : 

Yt. 10.9 daraGra fraorisyeiti 771806 . . . habra vata voro0ràlano habra damotš 
upamans 

‘to that one turns Mithra..., together [with him] the victorious winds, 
together [with him] upamana...’. 

Yt. 13.47 ätarabra fraorisints . . . fravadayd habra mibradéa raknuéa ugraéa 
08168 upamana habra vata verabrajana 

‘to those turn the . . . Fravashis, together with Mithra and Rashnu and 


the strong upamana . .. , together with the victorious wind . . .’. 
In both instances, the case form of méra agrees with that of upamana 
and vata, 


(c) In verses 39 and 40 the form bavattt appears construed, no less than five 
times, with & subject in the plural. The seemingly obvious emendation into 
bavaints is discouraged by the tenacious and unanimous repetition of the 
alleged mistake, for which, moreover, there is no discernible motive. The 
evidence thus compels us to accept bavatis as a 3rd pl. ; it can then only be a 
reduplicated form of bà ‘ shine, to become clear ’, corresponding to Proto-Aryan 
*babhatt. An expression ‘they become clearly evident, they appear’ makes 
good sense if we regard the sentence as formulated from the point of view of 
the men who shoot, throw, hurl the various weapons (which are the subject) : 
they cannot see the actual hits, they have to make inferences from their aiming 
and the behaviour of the enemy. By the enemy’s standing unaffected, though 
the weapons were well aimed, ‘ the arrows, etc. become evident as non- . . 
piercing/hitting’. Tentatively accepting Gershevitch’s interpretation of 
-Samna- as ° wounding, wound’ (p. 192), I would suggest: ‘they (the arrows, 
etc.) appear to be piercing/hitting with non-wounding (without wounding) ’. 
Cf. the beginning of verse 21, quoted above p. 266. 

In consequence of his attitude to emendations (p. 25) Gershevitch con- 
sistently observes the precept that it is wise to refrain from emending a text 
that is grammatically unimpeachable solely for the reason that it appears to 
say something that we do not like. 

3. Fundamentally unassailable also are the maxims underlying Gershevitch’s 
linguistic procedure. The Avestic language is viewed as a development from 
Proto-Aryan—which implies due regard for Vedic lingnistic data—and as 
the ancestor of Middle Iranian—which implies equal regard for the later 
Tranian evidence, which indeed is often helpful, confirming, and adding to, 
what we know, or correcting what we think we know. There are certain cases 
where the two kinds of evidence, Vedic and later Iranian, do not seem to 
tally. Here we have to make a decision in each case, by carefully weighing 

1 One should, dbi seriously consider accepting, for Yt. 13.47, the well attested reading 


-anó, and translating: ‘together [with them, i.e. with Mithra, Rashnu, and upamana] the 
victorious winds’. In Yt. 14.88 the MSS unanimously: ۰ 
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its specific features. Coming from the Veda myself, 1 seem to notice in 
Gershevitch occasional over-confidence in the value of Middle Iranian data 
for the linguistic analysis of the Avesta. Iranists will no doubt detect a similar 
bias for Rigvedic evidence in my opinions. In principle we are agreed in 
believing that there is no evidence, be it Vedic or Middle and New Iranian, 
that ought to be neglected, however difficult it may be in practice to do full 
justice to both kinds of evidence, given the complex nature of our sources. 
Some examples to illustrate the situation : 

(a) In commenting briefly on the Avestic expression mt6ré-druj in my 
Mitra and Aryaman (1957), p. 24 £., I was content, characteristically, to refer 
only to Vedic mitradruh ‘ belying the treaty (the contractual word)’. G, p. 153, 
refers only to Parth. drwaimyhr ‘ committing a breach of contract’, Pahlavi 
mt Orandrujan ‘ covenant breakers’. In reality, these data are equally valuable 
in that they permit us to establish, beyond a doubt, the appellative meaning of 
nuOré-druj as ‘ belying one's contract, false to the contract’. It is safely 
wedged in between a Proto-Aryan idiom *mztram drugh ° to belie a contract ’ 
and a Middle Iranian expression for ‘ breaking a contract’. If then the Rigvedic 
expression is in itself of no greater value than the Middle Iranian one for the 
verbal understanding of the Avestic idiom, it is slightly more interesting in 
that it helps to reconstruct a Proto-Aryan phrase. Such a phrase evidently 
amounts to much more than the usual correspondence of roots and grammatical 
procedures. It is significant that in connexion with *mstra ° contract, treaty ' 
we have another equally close idiomatic correspondence of a Vedic and an 
Avestic expression. The phrase in verse 2 of the Mihr Yast: msürom . .. 
perasdehe ‘you will/may conclude a treaty’ has an almost perfect match 
in the use of the root prech + sam in the dtmanepada in the Veda, signifying 


‘to conclude a contract, to come to a peaceful agreement’ : 


RV 4.18.2... ۰ yüdhyas ivena sám tvena 04 
‘I shall fight with the one, I shall make peace with the other’. 


Instances of prech (ütm.) in the sense of ‘to come to a mutual agreement ' in 
Vedic prose were collected by Oertel, Kasusvartationen (Sb. Bayer. Akad. 
Wiss., Phil.-hist. Abt., 1937, Ht. 8), p. 32 f, cf. p. 32, n. ۰ 

(b He who knows of the somewhat obscure possibility of construing, in 
the Vedic language, an expression for ‘ beating ' with a genitive (RV 1.32.9 asya 
ava vádhar jabhüra ‘he brought down the weapon on her [body]’, 2.23.12 
yds... $ésdm (gen. plur. of sãs-) . . . jighamsats ‘ who wants to slay [the bodies ' 
of] the reciters’; TB 3.8.4.1 éüna$ caturaksásya prá hant, AV 12.3.44 
brahmandsydnthatya : Delbrück, Altind. Syntaz, p. 761) will not be reduced to 
postulating two truly monstrous nominal stems: *fatnii- and *niyninti-, in 
two successive lines of verse 133, but will unhesitatingly take the forms at their 
face value: jatntt ‘he (Mithra) slays’ and ntynénts ‘ they (Mithra’s weapons) 
Strike down’. ‘A risk of some seriousness is the use of Indian materials’ : 
Bailey, Zoroastrian problems (1943), p. 194. I am ready to take this warning— 
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but not without adding that the non-use of Indian materials would involve 
an even graver risk. This applies to the reconstruction of the ‘ Urtext’ no 
less than to the linguistic analysis. 

(c) According to a remark by Henning, Astatica: Festschrift Friedrich 
Weller, p. 289, n. 3, on Yt. 13.2, Sogdian wóyr- [wi8er-] ‘ arrange, etc.’, ought 
to be taken into account when interpreting Avestic v1-8draya. Following this 
lead, Gershevitch translates the expression stund viddrayeitt in verse 28 
* [Mithra] arranges the columns’. In RV 10.18.13 cd we read : 

etam sthtinàm pitéro dharayantu té 
tra yamáh sádanà te minotu 

° May your fathers (the manes) firmly hold (go it does not fall down) this column ; 
may Yama firmly implant here your seats (dwellings)’. The context leaves 
no doubt that sthünäm dharaya- means—in conformity with the normal use 
of dhäraya- —' hold firmly/make firm a column’. The question whether the 
Avestic expression is to be looked upon in the light of Sogdian or Rigvedic 
speech usage, must be raised : it can be decided only by considering the Avestic 
context. To my mind, the context of verse 28 : 

yo stund 4 

barazimitahe nmanahe . . . 

upa anyd 8 
leaves no doubt that vidarayettt must be interpreted here in agreement with 
the Rigvedic idiom sthtindm dharaya-. Without stressing the fact that dhadraya- 
in RV 10.18.13 and viddraya- in Yt. 10.28 are both used in close vicinity to 
a form of the root m$ ' implant firmly ', I would argue, on the Avestic text, 
as follows: Mithra, who ‘reduces to pieces’ (upa sóandayet) the house of 
him who deceives him/who belies his contractual word (verse 18), ' holds firmly 
asunder (so that they do not collapse) the columns of the high-pillared house 
[of the faithful] ’, while he ‘ reduces to pieces the others (i.e. those of the house 
of the faithless)’. I see here nothing that would make an expression ' he 
arranges ' even tolerable in this context. 

(d) The value of later Iranian evidence is, of course, indisputable in many 
instances. They range from the evidently simple to the seemingly sophisticated. 
To give one example for each kind: barega (verse 11) is determined as ‘ mane’ 
(not ‘back’ or ‘ neck’) by the words quoted by Gershevitch on p. 170; the 
meaning ‘ time, span of time’ for áfontsm (acc.), demanded by the context of 
Yt. 8.35, etc., in comparison with Yt. 13.56 (G, p. 172), appears validly confirmed 
by Ossetic words for ‘ year’ going back to *afats (fem.) and Ossetic afon(a) 
“span of time’ (G, p. 172 £). I confess that the value of such evidence for 
determining an Avestic appellative meaning appears to me much more obvious 
than its value for the etymological analysis, ie. for the explanation of a 
prehistoric word-formation. 

4. There is only one point of principle where I would disagree with 
Gershevitch: his confident position, in certain cases, towards the Pahlavi 
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translation. The consideration whether our translations, which are founded 
on the techniques of historical linguistic analysis and critical exegesis, agree 
with the Pahlavi translation, which is not so founded, yields no standard by 
which to measure their value. It is no special recommendation for a particular 
translation of Darmesteter’s that it ‘at least agrees with the Pahlavi transla- 
tion’ (p. 170)—which is small wonder anyway since he most probably took it 
from there. The meaning ‘abundance, quantity’ for fróna is by no means 
‘assured by the Pahlavi translation ' (p. 178)—it could be assured by accurate 
linguistic and exegetic procedures only. My suggestion on the meaning of 
barag- (f.) may be wrong, and in the light of the important Iranian Imguistic 
evidence of which I was ignorant I am willing to replace ‘ strength ' by ° praise ’ 
and, accordingly, to translate Vedic bfhaspdti- by ‘lord of praise’: yet that 
I ‘ignore the Pahlavi translation ' (p. 328) is an argument to which I cannot 
accord importance. The right to make ourselves independent of any pre- 
philological commentary or translation, of which no one can say for certain 
how much genuine and correct tradition it may or may not contain, is guaranteed 
in the Magna Charta of philology. This right also supplies the justification 
for Gershevitch's own laborious and highly meritorious enterprise. I do not, 
of course, assert that the Pahlavi translation must always be wrong. The point 
is that it cannot and must not be relied upon. In the cases adduced, however, 
it so happens that there is good reason for differing from it. 

(a) barag- (f.), translated by Gershevitch as ' praise’, is rendered in the 
Pahlavi translation by arzük ‘desire’, which Gershevitch himself must 
accordingly consider wrong. The fact that the root bero and ārzūk are etymo- 
logically related, as established by Henning, BSOAS, x1, 3, 1945, 487, n. 2, 
does not justify the mistake. [Gershevitch in fact rendered the noun berag- 
by ‘desire’, but admitted ‘praise’ as the meaning of the verb bersjaga-. 
W.B. H.] 

(b) If Gershevitch is right in taking fróna as representing earlier 6 
(which I accept), and in deriving it from par ‘ to fill’, we arrive at ' filling’, 
it being then analysable as fr.dna, i.e. a present participle middle. frana is 
used in this sense in the compound zastó.frána.masah- ‘ of hand-filling bigness ۰ 
In Yt. 5.29 

caramd vaenantó brüzonta 

fröna ərəzatəm ۵ 
‘filling gold and silver (acc.)’ is obviously impossible. Gershevitch’s proposal 
to take frana here in a passive sense, ‘replete’ (lit.: ‘being filled’), is not 
acceptable either; for an accusative of reference or ' accusativus Graecus’ 
(G: ‘replete with [regard to] silver and gold’, p. 178) is possible in Greek 
only (and in the imitative usage of Latin poets). This kind of construction 
certainly does not exist in Sanskrit, and 1 am not prepared to take it for granted 
in Avestan. 

Gershevitch’s first step: to take fróna as a participle, qualifying caramd 
and construed with following accusatives, appears, however, to be in the right 
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direction. Since it cannot mean ' filling ’, I refer it to par ° cross, go beyond ’,? 
which may be used in the sense of ‘surpass’? (RV 8.50.8... hárayo yé... 
ójo vitasya pipratt ‘the fawn horses, who surpass the strength of the wind’). 
Yt. 5.29 : 

‘the furs [of the beavers] shine as [if they were] looking persons (whose 
eyes sparkle),? 

surpassing [by their splendour] gold and silver’. 

In Yt. 10.21 and Vend. 5.4 and 8.34, however, frana must be a substantive,“ 
as it is construed with a genitive. In both passages an instrumental of a fr3na- 
* abundance, quantity ' is possible, although in Yt. 10.21 we are left with the 
unpleasant choice between ‘together with’, ‘what with’ (‘because of’), 
or ° with ' (= ' in spite of"). Gershevitch finally arrives (p. 323) at ' despite of’, 
while in Vend. 5.4 and 8.34 he evidently must translate ' because of’. In 
addition, a root fra (Vedic pra) + suffix ana would actually mean ' means of 
filling’ or ‘ act of filling’, rather than ‘abundance, quantity’. The solution 
advanced by Gershevitch is thus just possible, but far from certain. 

In view of these difficulties I would propose a different analysis : *fra -+ ana 
“breath, exhalation’ (cf. Sanskrit prana). Yt. 10.21: 

vato tam arítim baratti 
yam anhayetts avi- minii 
frma ayangm maqÜüranqm 
yd verazyeiti avi ولج‎ 

‘the wind carries [off] that spear which he who [fights] against his contract 
` partner throws, together with the breath of the evil spells that he works ’. 

The idea seems to be that the breath used in uttering the spells and believed 
to carry them across to the opponent is deflected by the wind, just as the 
spear aimed at him is deflected. According to verse 20 the spear ‘is carried 
backwards (apast vazatie) together with the breath of the evil spells’. The 
opening lines of verse 21 say ‘... [the weapons] do not harm him together 
with the breath of the evil spells ' (which of course means ‘ nor does the breath 
of the evil spells’). In Vend. 5.4 and 8.34 I translate fróna dwhqm nasunqm : 
“by the breath (i.e. the exhalation) of these dead bodies’. The context is 
somewhat difficult; ita general drift seems, however, clear: if the unavoidable, 
occasional contamination by a desiccated dead body were not removable by 
ablution (Vend. 8.34), and if the equally unavoidable occasional contamination 
by a part of a dead body which was carried off by a dog, a bird, a wolf, the wind, 
or flies were to make one sinful (Vend. 5.4), the even more inescapable and 

1 frat.üpom. zavanó.srutom ' [Mithra] who crosses the waters, listens to the invocation’ ؟‎ 


Cf. e.g. RV 1.19.1... prá hüyase . . . 7... tiráh samudrám arnavám . . . gahi. Differently 
G, p. 210. 

2 On asimilar use of 12 ' cross’ see Thieme, Studien zur indogermanischen Wortkunde (1952), p. 8. 

3 In German: ‘Sie blinken als (wie) Blickende’. Whether this is really preferable to 
Gershevitoh's ' the furs shine upon the viewers ', I leave to others to judge. 

> As to Latin prónus, mentioned on p. 178, I remark in passing that I consider its analysis 
as bahuvrihi: *pro-deno- ' whose face (Latin ds, Sanskrit as/asan-) is forward ° to be evident. 
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common contamination by ‘the exhalation/stench of dead bodies’ would 
utterly doom the whole world. Cf. also dud-ans- ‘ of evil exhalation/odour ’, 
qualifying ants in Vend. 14.5. 

(c) With pours ‘much, manifold’ as first member, the compound 
pouru: spaxsti- (verse 11) could only mean ' much espying [of the enemies] ’. 
That this does not make good sense, is implicitly admitted by the translators 
who twist either the meaning of pouru- into ‘ far-reaching’ (Bartholomae) 
or that of spazšte- into ' taking as prisoners’ (Geldner) or ° watch, watchful- 
ness’ (Pahlavi translation, Darmesteter, G); the latter device makes the 
construction with the genitive {bišyantąm (supposedly ° against the enemies ’) 
rather awkward. There is no doubt that an expression 'first/early espying 
of the enemies' would be preferable: the text, however, does not yield it 
without our using unjustifiable force (G, p. 170). 

Grammatical considerations lead to a further objection to the translation 
‘much espying '. Duchesne-Guillemin, Composés, 88 170 ff, has shown that 
the type of adjectival karmadharaya (as would be represented by pouru- spaciti- 
*' much espying ’) 1s extremely rare in Avestan, so rare in fact that it must be 
called abnormal and may hardly be expected but in late passages. Gram- 
matically unexceptionable, however, would be a bahuvrihi *' of much espying ’, 
which might be seen in Yt. 9.1 (reading : pouru- spazáitm), a passage so obscure 
and so doubtful in reading as to be unusable. 

Eliminating, therefore, the interpretation as karmadharaya with pouru- 
‘much’, one might explain the word as reflecting an original *paruš :spaxšti- 
‘espying of the joints’. parug n. ‘joint’ is well attested ın Vedic Sanskrit, 
but not as yet established for Iranian. A word for ‘joint’ may be used in 
the sense of ' vulnerable spot’. The ‘joints’, among which there are to be 
counted also articulus tlle qui caput collumque committit. (Sen., Dial., 1.6.8) 
and the loins, are naturally the places that are most vulnerable in armed 
men—the [lad would offer any amount of evidence—and, in the case of neck 
(e.g. [had 22.325, 8.326) and loins, of deadly sensitivity: they have to be 
° espled ’ (e.g. [lad 22.321) before the spear can be aimed effectively. The 
loins are protected by the belt (e.g. Iliad 11.236), which tempts me to interpret 
paourvanim aiwydnhanam (Yt. 9.26) as ° a belt which protects the joints (loins) ’. 
It is likely that the cluster -3s- was assimilated ; in front of p it resulted in s 
rather than š. The reading of H3 (Yt. 10.11) paoruš paxdtim is related to the 
better attested pouru:spaxstim as hispd-samana in © 18 (Yt. 10.45) is to 
hisp6-samna in the other MSS. Yt. 10.11 (94 Y. 57.26) : 

. . . 58002817 ... 

züvaro Jatoyanto 0 
drvatàtom tanubyð 
pouru:spaxktim tbiéyantqm .. . 

‘the warriors... praying for strength for their teams, for firmness (damage- 
resisting health) for their [own] bodies, for [capacity of] espying the joints (the 
vulnerable spots) of the enemies . . .". 
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The construction of the following genitive (fbisyantqm) with the first member 
of the compound is as in kamora90- Janom daévanam (verse 26), on which see 
G, p. 160, n. It is unfortunate that the proposed pouru-spaxsit- = ‘ espying 
of vulnerable spots’ cannot be tested by an otherwise clear passage. If we 
` read pouru:spaxkti diirdt in Yt. 9.1, we get ‘by her [capacity of] espying 
vulnerable spots from afar’, which seems unobjectionable. If we accept this 
meaning we find here the same emphatic contrast between drva- ‘ firm, damage- 
resisting’ (drvaspam . . . drvd-pasvgm drvd-staorgm) and *pourus- ‘joint, 
vulnerable spot’ as in Yt. 10.11. 

5. It is not surprising that Gershevitch’s picture of Mithra conforms to the 
sketch that was drawn by Meillet fifty years ago, and consequently is in harmony 
also with the conceptions held by Liiders and myself: it would appear to 
be the necessary consequence of applying plain linguistic and exegetic method. 
Linguistically, there is no other way but to start from the simple formula: 
mGra : ' contract/treaty’,  Mt0ra :' Contract/Treaty '. ^ Exegetically, an 
° attempt to approach every part of the hymn as a meaningful record of Mithra's 
character, and the whole poem as a consistent description of a single, well defined 
god’ (G, p. vii £.)—i.e. a non-selective procedure that refrains from ‘ explaining 
away ' anything the text explicitly says (G, p. ix) and is wary of adding anything 
it does not—cannot fail to find the validity of the linguistic formula confirmed 
from one end of the text to the other. He who does not want to see this, should 
put on coloured spectacles or, better still, close his eyes altogether. By keeping 
his eyes open, Gershevitch has even been able to detect a clear reference to 
Mithra as the god of the contract in a Middle Iranian source, the Sogdian 
version of the Vessantara Jàtaka (G, p. 34 f.). 

There are, of course, still a few debatable questions of detail, chiefly in the 
prehistoric development of the abstract personification ‘Contract, Treaty ’ 
into the concrete figure ' Mithra’. They can be left to further discussion. 
1 shall try to contribute here to this discussion by commenting on one term 
only, Mithra’s commonest and most characteristic attribute : vouru-gaoyaow-, 
which, especially in the vocative, seems to approach the character of a 
secondary name and may live on, according to Gershevitch’s suggestion (p. 151), 
in the names of the torch-bearers on the later reliefs of Mithra: Cautes and 
Cautopates. 

vouru-gaoyaows- is literally: ‘characterized by wide cattle pastures, of 
wide cattle pastures’, which we may interpret, with Gershevitch, as ‘ having, 
or providing, wide cattle pastures’ (p. 151). We might also interpret it as e.g. 
“conquering wide cattle pastures’. ‘The expression ° grass-land magnate’, 
chosen by Gershevitch in his translation, is hardly entirely suitable; for it 
narrows the meaning to one indicating possession only and needlessly eliminates 
the notion ‘cattle’, which after all is explicitly mentioned. ‘ Grass-land ’ 
would be västra. I agree, however, with Gershevitch in refusing to find in 
Mithra’s relation to cattle (see p. 54) the reason for his having been given this 
attribute; but differently from him (p. 43) I see no cause for believing it to 
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have secondarily accrued to him as a bestower of water. It is more probably 
connected with his chief function of bringing about and protecting treaties 
that secure peace and safety, as are his other attributes: rama: šayana- ' of 
peaceful dwellings? and hu’ayana- ' of good dwellings’ (verse 4). The cattle 
pastures, which lie around the settlement, are ‘ wide’ when no fear of hostile 
attacks demands keeping the grazing animals near the village. Mithra 1s ' of 
wide cattle-pastures ' in so far as he delivers from ‘ narrowness’ (Vedic amhas/ 
Avestic gzah-): Yt. 10.22; 23; RV 3.59.20 (Thieme, Mitra and Aryaman 
(1957), p. 46 f.). For deciding whether a given epithet or function of Mithra’s is 
primary or secondary (G, p. 43), a simple test is available: if the epithet would 
make sense when qualifying the appellative noun mira ‘ contract, treaty ', 
the presumption is that itis primary. vouru:gaoyaotts- meets this test: a treaty 
that makes for peace does deliver from ‘ narrowness, anxiety’ and hence 
* provides wide cattle-pastures ’. 

In the note on p. 65 Gershevitch draws attention to Vedic wrügavyütt-, 
which occurs once in the RV, as an epithet of the god Soma. I fully agree with 
his endeavour of allocating similar causes to the attribution of similar epithets 
in the RV and the Yast. It is obviously inadvisable to explain e.g. vouru- 
gaoyaoiti- by Mithra’s rôle as a protector of cattle, but urügavyüti- by Soma’s 
being represented as a bull. According to Gershevitch Mithra and Soma both 
receive the epithet because they give rain. As to my mind Mithra is vouru: 
gaoyaoiti- because he secures peace and safety and delivers from ‘ narrowness ’, 
I shall have to assume that Soma is called urigavytitt- for the same reason. 
The RV itself seems to support this view ! : 

9.90.44 urügavyütir dbhaydm krnvdn . . . 

° [Soma] of wide cattle pastures, creating fearlessness (safety) . . .’. 

The whole hymn RV 9.90 praises Soma as a fighting, conquering hero that 
establishes peace and safety. Cf. the immediately preceding verse (3) ‘ Clear 
yourself [on the sieve], you whose army are heroes, whose men are healthy 
(lit. ‘whole’, i.e. in full possession of their limbs and strength), [you] who 
start up as the victor, as the winner of wealth: of sharp weapons, of swift bow, 
unconquered in the battles, conquering the enemies in the fight’. The soma 
drink, actually a toxic stimulant, was believed to give strength to the gods 
through exhilaration (especially, but not exclusively, to Indra); hence their 
deeds and functions could be ascribed directly to it. This statement is not 
mere speculation, but is based on the wording of the text in verse 5 : 

mdist soma vdrunam mátsi murdm 

mátsindram . . . 

"Oh Soma, exhilarate [God] True-Speech (Varuna), exhilarate [God] 
Contract (Mira), exhilarate Indra . . . [and thereby make them fit to 
exercise their functions]. 


1 of. also the mantra MS 4.13.0 (p. 212, L 2) ete : [dydoaprihivi] urágavyüti abhayamkrtau 
and RV 7.77.4; 9.78.5; 985.8; 0.743. 


THE TATI DIALECT OF KAJAL 


By E. YARSHATER 


AJALI is a Tati dialect spoken in at least two, and possibly more, villages 

in Khalkhal, the south-eastern province of Persian Azarbaijan. Kajal, 

the main village where this dialect is spoken, lies in Kaghaz-konàn, the south- 

western district of Khalkhal, and has a population of over 400 persons, who 

live mainly by cultivating cereals (particularly wheat and barley), growing 

fruit, and keeping a small number of farm animals. Most of the Kajali men 

go to Talesh, the Caspian province east of Khalkhal, during the winter to work, 
and return for the summer. 

It was during the summer of 1958, in the Asalem district of Talesh, while 
collecting some material on the southern Taleši dialects, that J met “Abdur- 
Rahman Jabaruti, a 27-year-old native of Kajal. He was the only Kajali 
man left in Àsálem, all the others having returned to their village. Though he, 
too, was about to leave, he agreed to postpone his departure in order to enable 
me to obtain some information on his dialect. I worked with him for about 
eight hours in all. He had lived in Kajal all his life, except for the winters of 
the past few years, which he had spent in As&lem with his uncle, who had lived 
in Tálesh for over 30 years and whom I met, but whose Kajali dialect I could 
hardly trust. ۱ 

According to Jabaruti, the only other village where his dialect is spoken 
is Aladin ('Al&'ud-Din), a small village in the Senjebed district of Khalkhal 
not far from Kajal! This village is populated by 28 families who moved there 
from Kajal some 20 years ago. Kajal and Aladin belong to a small group 
of Sunni villages surrounded by Shiite communities. The relative isolation 
imposed by this religious difference may partly explain the survival of the 
Iranian dialect of Kajal. However, Turkish has been constantly gaining, and 
in most of these villages has already replaced Tati. The religious situation also 
explains, in part, the close ties between Kajal and Asélem, where the majority 
of people are Sunni Muslims, 

This Sunni community of Tati speakers seems to be entirely divorced 
from the Tati speakers of Shahrud, the eastern district of Khalkhal, whose 
dialect I have described in an earlier paper. My Shahrudi informants had no 
knowledge of the Tati speakers of Kajal, nor was my Kajali informant aware 
of any other Tati-speaking community. Some radical divergences of the two 
dialects are symptomatic of this lack of contact in more recent times. 

The main differences between Shahrudi® and Kajali may be summed up 
as follows : 

1 A, A. Karang, however, in a short article ‘ Khalkháli, yek lahje az Azari’, Jahan-e ل‎ 
(Tabriz), 1335 [1956], 82 ff. (the offprints bear the date 1334), mentions three more villages where, 
he thinks, Kajah is ‘ well known’. 

2 ‘The dialect of Shihrad (Khalkhal)', BSOAS, xxu, 1, 1959, 52 ff. 

5 By Shahrudi here is meant only the dialects of Shal and Kulur, so far studied. I shall 


use Shah. for Sh&hrudi and Kaj. for Kajali, S. Tat. for Tati dialects spoken to the south of Qazvin, 
ie. Tükestani, Gali, EStehardi, Sagz-&b&di, and Ebrahim-abadi, and Tal. for Tale&i. 
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(a) In phonology: Kaj. 2 («j-) as in Tal., against Shah. z, e.g. žana 
‘wife’, Shah. zan.t 

(b) In morphology : (i) Kaj. distinguishes a masculine and a feminine gender, 
as in S. Tat., against the lack of such distinction in Shah. ; (11) Kaj. keeps the 
distinction between the direct and oblique cases also in the plural, as in Cali and 
E&tehardi, while Shah. has this distinction only in the singular ; (ni) Kaj. has -+ 
as the enclitic form of the second person singular present of the verb ° to be’, and 
as the preterite and imperfect endings for the same person, against Shah. -tš ; 
(iv) the imperfect of Shah., based on the present stem,? is unknown to Kaj., 
while the use of the prefix m(e)- for the Present Indicative and the Imperfect 
is alien to Shah.; (v) the Kaj. Passive Participle based on the present stem, 
and the Future Participle in -4n, do not occur in Shah. (see below). 

(c) In syntax: Kaj. seems to make more frequent use of the enclitic 
pronouns as possessive pronouns than does Shah. Generally, the syntactical 
rules, dominated by the ‘ passive’ construction in both dialects, are almost 
identical. 

(d) The lexical differences between Shah. and Kaj., although quite appreci- 
able,? are less pronounced than those between Kaj. and S. Tat. The difference 
in some preverbs accounts for some divergences in verbal stems. I have not 
met any instance of ara- in Shah. (Kaj. ara-g? ‘take را‎ buy 1"), nor instances 
of the preverbs da- and pa- in Kaj. (Shali pa-gi ‘takel, lift!’, da-runtan 
° to pull’).4 

PHONOLOGY 5 


Kajali phonemes appear to be the following : 


p t c k 

b d 3 g q 
f s م‎ h 
v 2 Z [v] 
m n 

r i 

w y 


+ [I] e a û o 6 u [ü] 


Consonants. The voiceless plosives are mildly aspirated [p‘, t*, k‘], the 
aspiration being weaker in final position. © and j are palatal affricates. k and g 


1 On the marked predilection of Kaj. for the A sound see below. 

* See Yarshater, op. cit., 60. 

3 of., e.g., Kaj. dada ‘father’, nana ° mother’, berdleg ‘ brother’, howlig ‘ sister’, with 
Shah. pe, md, bard, záv; gala, an enumerator, is not used in Ka]. ; azi * I’ (beside az) is a Kaj. 
peculiarity. 

* a- and 4- are the most frequently used preverbs in both dialects, as well as in S. Tat. 
and Tal. ; of. B. V. Miller, Talisekty yazık, Moscow, 1953, 135 ff., and Yarahater, op. cit., 61. 

5 My conclusions are based on limited texts. Much of the short tame at my disposal was 
spent in eliciting examples to clarify the distinction of gender in the dialect. Therefore, it is 
with due reservation that I present this grammatical sketoh. 
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are velar. In agam ‘awake’, g varies with [y], a voiced post-velar fricative.! 
Z, a voiced palatal fricative, is in some words produced as Z, a sound between 
z and 2: Zan ‘woman’, 'be-Zan ‘hit!’. In ruj ‘day’, and its compounds, 
j frequently alternates with ۰ 

h, a phoneme much more frequent in this dialect than in any other known 
Tati dialect, weakens before a consonant and may disappear altogether, e.g. 
mó(h)sem ° I sleep’. lis slightly palatal. r is a weakly rolled apico-alveolar 
trill. y appears, as far as my notes show, only postvocalically : deyan ‘ to give’, 
miayam “we come’, vdydm ‘almond’, age be-basaym ‘if I become’. w does 
not occur except, as in Persian, after o : howltg ‘ sister’, magowa °“ cow ’.? 

VOWELS. +¢ is almost cardinal A more open variety of this vowel [1, e] 
is met in ['1m] ‘ this’, ['rme] ‘this (F)’, [1n'dza] $njà ‘ here’, ['mdsim] ‘ this 
one’, [k1l'lig] ‘girl’, [hou lig] ‘sister’, [xeaso'rrg] ‘wifes mother’, [zeol'lrk] 
* boy ’.3 

e, & front mid vowel, varies somewhat according to its context. In the 
vicinity of nasals it sounds more central [e] ; [z9'negem] zanegem ' my knee’. 

a is an open front vowel [se], less spread in final position; in caman ' my, 
mine ’ it is often pronounced [tfe'meen]. 

6 is an open, near-back vowel, with lips neutral or slightly rounded, 
generally more rounded in post-labial and pre-nasal position [a, 9]. 

o is almost cardinal. It is less open when followed by w: howltg ° sister ’, 
gow ‘cow’. It is somewhat more open in final syllables before nasals (< -à-) : 
vargon ‘wolves (obl)', batedon ‘they said’, kerom ' which? ', -om ‘ lst pl. 
Present Indicative ending’, etc. 

6 is a rounded front vowel [ø]: hérdta ‘sold’, hórdan ‘ child’, dö ‘ two’, 
bóvram ‘weep!’, hórd(e)mórd ‘clothes’. In some cases optional rounding 
of e results in free variation between the two vowels : * béhds ' sleep |’, edte-ra, 
ésté-ra 5 ‘for thee’. 

u is cardinal, A more central form of u [ti] is met in a number of words: 
[dgüz] Jüz ‘walnut’, ti (beside t0) ‘thou’, ['büdufa] büdušä ‘milk ۰ 
As far as my limited texts are able to show it does not contrast with wu, and 
I hardly think it to be a separate phoneme. 

Length in vowels is not significant. a and 6 may be lengthened to com- 
pensate for the loss of [h, v] or [2]: šarr ‘town’ (< Schr), da:và ‘ quarrel’ 
(< da'và), mó:se ‘he sleeps’ (< móA(0)se), nó(z)ramestà ‘she did not weep’ 


1 This variation may be a matter of personal preference. Karang, op. cit., has 08470 (yuzd), 
maghu, ghanéar, against my guéd ‘meat’, magow ‘cow’, gonédr ' before, earlier’. In Tati 
of Tikestan, likewise, some speakers use [Y] for و‎ in a number of words, e.g. moyo besem ‘I want 
to go’, 

2 y and w glides are heard whenever ۶ and « are followed by another vowel, since the dialect 
does not tolerate hiatus: amieyron (-iyey-) ‘ you have come’, cuár (-1104-) ' four '. 

3 As T have given all the words in my texte where [x] occurs, I shall write + for [T] henceforth. 
Further investigation may prove [I] to be & separate phoneme. 

4 Where it has been possible to observe such variation I write ¢, which indicates ° e or 6’. 

5 Probably under the influence of 10 ' thou ۰ 
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( —-vram-). Phonemically [æ:] and [e:] may be treated as af and dh respectively, 

but to avoid confusion I shall write az and à: in such cases. o and e are lengthened 

as و‎ result of the weakening or loss of following i» and y respectively : ho: "hg 
‘sister ', bebe:¥m ‘I became '.! 

The stress accent is distinctive on the morphological level only, e.g. be'Se 
‘he went’, 'beše ۰ 

Length in consonants is fairly frequent, e.g. katto ‘village headman ’, 
appara * last year’, akkat ' fell’. 

PHONETIC DEVELOPMENT. In its broad outline the phonetic development 
of Kajali resembles that of Shahrudi.? 

Olr. v- is preserved : veyv ! bride’, vak ° kidney’, vayam ‘almond’. Inter- 
vocalic -v- is either lost or replaced by an intrusive A: b(e)hát, bat ' he said’, 
majende ‘ they. say’ (< *vac-), behinde ° he saw’ (< vind- < vatn-), migaham 
‘I want to’ (< *gav-). 

Of .ع[0‎ y-, which is generally preserved in Tati and Taledi, I met no instances 
(jaw * barley ' is probably a loanword). 

Olr. t is preserved initially and after sibilants: tö ‘thou’, dstdra ‘ star’, 
me-hedte * he used to get up’ (< *hatz-). The change of postvocalic -£- to -r- 
is seen in kerom ‘ which? ', and in the enclitic pronoun for the second person 
singular and plural: kerom var-er ° which sidé of thee?’, be-pat4ron ' you 
cooked '.3 Otherwise Olr. intervocalic -£- disappears, or is reduced to a glide, 
e.g. ka ‘house’, deyan ‘to give’, Zeyar ‘one who hits? (cf. MPers. zatàr), 
vayam ‘almond’, «tarda ° past’. 

Olr. dv- is represented by b- in bar ‘ door’. 

-z- and: -f- disappear before t (examples mainly in verbal past stems): 
patan ‘to cook’, gatan ‘to take’, vatan ‘to weave’, hótan ‘to sleep’. As in 
Shah., -f- disappears before the s of the inchoative present: mörse ‘ he sleeps ’, 
kus-/Kuvest- ‘ to beat, thrash ’. 

Olr. s (OP 8, NPers. h) is preserved in pas ‘sheep’. Original sy (Av. sp, 
OP 8) is seen as sb in esbe ‘ dog’, esbt ‘ white ' (with prothetic vowel) 

Olr. z (IE 7, jh, OP d) appears as z, as elsewhere: azira ‘ yesterday ' (cf. 
Shah. zer, NPers. dt), az(1) ‘I’, bezàánestes * he realized ’. 

The clusters -rz- and -rí- are preserved as -rz- and -rd- respectively in 
marze ‘he lets’ and pard ‘ bridge’ (Av. perotu-), while -rd- has become -l- 
in vel ' flower’. 

Kaj., like Tal., has Z- for original j- : Zana ° wife’, be-Zand ‘ hit ye! '. 

Olr. intervocalic -c- is represented by 7: 276 ° he says’, paje ‘ he cooks’, 
bomijia ‘° let him learn’ (< *ue-), mivrije ‘ he runs ’.4 

1 o7 and ez, therefore, may be treated as variante of the normal ow and ey. 

3 of. Yarshater, op. cit., 56 ff. 

3 We may have another instance of this rhotacism in z4ron obl. pL of ză ' son’ (< *zata-). 
However, since r is‘alao used as an intervocalic intrusive glide, this may be doubted (of., e.g., 
injá-r-im ° I am here ?). 5 

4 ruj ‘day’ alternates with ru£ in Jabaruti’s dialect (a Taleši influence ?). His uncle had 
ruž only. 
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Kaj. shows a marked predilection for h: hara ‘ass’ (< a-), heriar ‘ buyer ' 
(< art-, Skt. kri-), mehešte ‘he used to get up’ (< *haiz-, cf. meyze ‘he gets 
up’), hótan ‘to sleep’ (< av-, Skt. svap-), hardan ‘to eat’, howlig ‘ sister’ 
(cf. Av. z*aghar-), hórótan ‘ to sell’ (< fra-vazš-), (hjara ‘ to-morrow’ (< *fra- 
tak); in a number of words it replaces a lost v (see above) ; note also àAel 
‘wise’ (< Pers.-Ar. ‘dgel). 

In its treatment of vowels Kaj. shows the same traits as Shah. The 
distinction between the old diphthongs au and as and old 42 and ¢ respectively 
18 lost: 4 ‘one’, esbt ‘ white’, duru ‘a lie’. 

Intrusive and prothetic vowels are not rare, e.g. berālëg ‘ brother’, esbe 
‘dog’, duru ‘a lie’. The vowels of the verbal prefixes be-, me-, and ne- are 
often influenced by following sounds: bi-vrite * he ran’, bó-hós ° go to sleep! ’, 
bü-dušā ° milk ye!’. 

MORPHOLOGY 
NOUNS 

Gender. Kaj., like S. Tat. and unlike Shah. and N. Tal., distinguishes 
a masculine and a feminine gender, extended to inanimate objects. Further, 
it has preserved a two-case system, direct and oblique, both in singular and 
plural, with the following endings : 1 

Direct Oblique 


Masc. Sg. — -€ 
Fem. Sg. -a -€, -a 
Masc. and Fem. PI. -€ -0n 


Hasan beSa ' Hasan went’, Hasan-e pul bedehiste ° money was given to Hasan’ ; 
karg-a bomsa ‘the hen came ',? karg-e gandem-e$ behard ° the hen ate wheat’ ; 
pas-e o asb-e harruja mišin(d) ku ° the sheep (F) and the horses (M) go every day 
to the pasture (lit., the mountain) ', pas-on o asb-on vas 06096 ° give grass to 
the sheep and the horses’. If an enclitic pronoun or the suffix -$ ‘a, one’ is 
attached to a noun the Sg. and Dir. Pl. endings follow it: berdlég-em behesta 
‘my brother got up ', howlig-em-a behešta ‘ my sister got up’ ; 2a-m-e o det-em-e 
anja niende ‘my sons and daughters are not here’; + sar-* peyda bebe ‘a head 
appeared ’, + dast-t-a peyda bebia ‘a hand (F) appeared’. In the obl. case of 
the plural, however, the plural ending precedes: 2àr-on-em o howls-on-em 
guid beharde ‘my sons and sisters ate meat’. 

One of the distinctive features of Kaj. is that the distinction of gender is 
extended to the third person singular of not only the Preterite but all tenses 
of both transitive and intransitive verbs, whether based on the past participle 
or the present stem (trans. verbs in the past following the gender of the logical 


1 In these endings, as well as in concord of nouns with their numerale, Kaj. agrees almost 
entirely with Cali. 

2 However, not all words ending in -a are Fem. ; of. suka'la ‘ rooster ’, zaso'ra ' wife's father ' 
(zasori(g) ° wife's mother’); but note that in these examples -a, unlike the Fem. ending, is 
stressed. 
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object). The distinction must have spread from the Preterite, where the third 
person singular was in origin a verbal adjective (past participle). Examples: 
dada-m meyze ‘my father gets up’, nana-m meyzta ‘my mother gets up’ ; 
baj bes (subj.) ‘ tell (him to) go °, bay bešia ‘ tell (her to) go’ ; beralég-em behešta 
‘my brother got up’, howltg-em-a beheštā ‘my sister got up’*; mardak- 
Zaneg-t-a behinda ‘a man saw a woman’ (for Masc., behind(e)); javaher-a 
sondog-a agiristà, avraz bükr(e)nsstá,? beyna bebarssta ° the jewel-box (F) was 
seized, pulled up, (and) carried out’; ajua vendarda ia ° she was standing 
there ’. 

Number. A noun qualified by a numeral higher than * one’ is put in the 
plural: mardak-+ Zaneg-i-a behindà ‘a man saw a woman ’,* dö Zaneg-e bend 
‘there were two women’, dó-4 beralég-e bend se howlt-e ° he had two brothers 
(and) three sisters ’, sad pas-e panj mágow-e cuar gow-á-e bend ‘ he had a hundred 
sheep, five cows, (and) four oxen’. 

Cases. As already mentioned, Kaj. uses two cases, direct and oblique. 
The direct case expresses also the logical direct object of a trans. verb in the 
past, and an indefinite direct object of the present tenses. The oblique case 
expresses, as in Shah. : 

(i) A definite direct object: aja Zaneg-e bežanā ° beat ye that woman’ 5 
(cf. pas-on va3 06022 ° give grass to the sheep ’) ; 

(i) a genitive, which precedes the noun it qualifies: Adrdan-e nana ° the 
child's mother ’, £et-e tuk ‘ cream of milk’ ; 

(ii) an indirect object (often followed by a postposition): beieme haksm-e- 
var-ku ‘I went to the doctor’, hórdan-e-sar-da ‘ because of a child’, bar-e- 
pas-ku ° from behind the door ' § ; 

(iv) the agent of a trans. verb in a past tense: Hasan-e howlt-3-a kabin 
be-kard-e ‘ Hasan married his (Mohammad’s) sister’, varg-on pas-e behardend 
‘the wolves ate the sheep’. The agent of such verbs is often expressed by an 
enclitic pronoun : esté-rd-m dvarde ‘I have brought it for you’, age vinda-r be 
* if thou hadst seen ’. 

PRONOUNS 

Like Shah., Kaj. uses four forms of the personal pronouns: a direct and 
an obligue form proper, a possesstve form and, finally, an enclitic form appearing 
only in oblique function. 

1 In compound tenses the auxiliary shows the gender. 

! cf. the irregular pairs: bese‘ he went °, beso ‘ she went’; bebe/bebia ° he/she was’; further 
of. came-rà $ que-t este ‘I have a ram’, came-rá $ pas-t-a está ‘I have a sheep ۰ 
a verb r is often syllabic: Imp. bák(e)r(e)n !, Pret. Sg. 1. bakerim (NPers. equivalent 

t The suffix -i serves as the indefinite article. It is attached to the noun, which may be 
preceded by ۶ ‘one’: ear-i ‘a head’, i dast-i-a ‘a hand (F) ’. 

5 Occasional irregularity ocours, e.g. Adrdan agi beba(r) ‘ take (and) carry the child’. 

* A destination seems always to be expressed in the direct case: ame dav midyim dóma ka 
‘in the evening we come to your house’ (cf. key-ku * from the house '), pasará bese Sarr ° the day 
after to-morrow go to town’; of. also ciya paš [sio] bomeyim deh ‘ after that we came to town * 
(Karang, op. oit., 91). 
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Direct Oblique Possessive Enclitic 


Sg. 1. az, azi 1 aman caman) -m 
2. tö, ato? tö ëštë -r 
3. a ave ea -é 

Pl. 1. ame ame came -mon 
2. some šöme some on 
3. ave avon covon -$on 


As can be seen, as far as the pronominal system is concerned the closest 
of all known Tati dialects to Kaj. is Shah. 

The oblique pronouns are used, in my limited texts, only as the agent 
of the verb in a ‘ passive’ construction: ama(n) dir nahdr beharde ‘I ate 
lunch late 3 

Possessive pronouns are used (i) independently : tm hérdan caman-e ‘ this 
child is mine’; (ii) as possessive adjectives: caman dada ‘ my father’, came ka 
‘our house’, ca rama ' his herd’ ; (iii) as an oblique pronoun with some post- 
positions : ca-ré ‘for him’, été-rd 4 pas-t-a está ‘ you have a sheep (F)’ (lit., 
‘to thee there is . . .’), caman-paina ‘ after me’. 

Knclitic pronouns * are used (i) for the agent of a past transitive verb (in 
this function it is attached either to the verb, e.g. b(eh)at-eSon ‘ they said °’, or 
to one of the preceding words, wherever possible to the first word of the 
sentence, e.g. nemáz-e$ mehate ° he used to say (his) prayers °, azira-m nahar dir 
beharde * yesterday I ate lunch late’); (ii) as an oblique pronoun : dé-8 00 
bend ‘ he had two brothers’ (lit., ‘ to him were . . ."), šet o pantr-em hest ‘I have 
milk and cheese °, zànóg-em o del-em medaji ‘ my knee and stomach are aching’, 
+ ruj-eš hérd(é}mérd tan-ed bekard ‘ one day he put on (his) clothes '.5 


VERBS 

As in other Tati dialects, the verbal system of Kaj. is based on two stems, 
present and past, which represent the old present stem and the participle in 
-ta respectively (adrwj-/adrut- ‘to throw’, gir-/gat- ‘to seize’, (hjeyz-/hešt- 
‘to get up’, (h)ar-/hard- ‘to eat’, anjan-/anjt- ‘to cut’, des-/dehsét- ° to 
look’, etc.); in a number of verbs a secondary past stem in -(e)st is used 
(gard-/gardest- * to turn’, niv-/nivist- ° to rock, shake’, gah-/gahast- ‘ to want, 
be necessary ', Gres-/dreses(t)- ‘to reach’, vram-/vramest- ‘to weep’, etc.). 
On the present stem are based the Imperative, Present Indicative, Subjunctive, 


1 azi is peculiar to Kaj. It varies freely with-az and both are attested in many examples, e.g. 
azi nàázofym ° I am ill’, az har sil ndaod mibasem ' I become ill every year ’. 

* tō is the regular form ; once I have noted ۶۵ (text IZ); até is based on the following exx. : 
aman tò hic vinde? aman até vinda ni, a(m) vinde ‘ Have you ever seen me? I have not seen 
you (but) him I have seen’, zeyli vaxte aió-m vinda ni ‘I have not seen you for a long time’. 

3 Note that the verb gah-/gahast- ' to want, have to’ takes an obl. or enol. pron. as its agent, 
e.g. avon megaha bedinde bazar ‘ they want to go to the market ’ (lit., it is necessary for them ...). 

> When suffixed to a word ending in a consonant these pronouns are preceded by 
& connective -e-. 

- 5 Of other pronominal forms the following were noted: im ‘this (M)', ima ‘this (F)', 
injim, obl. injime ‘ this, this one °, aja ‘ that, that one ' (see tho texta). 
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and Conditional; the past stem is used in the Preterite and in the compound 
tenses. 

Two sets of endings are employed, each distinguishing three persons in Sg. 
and Pl., with a distinction of Masc. and Fem. in the third person singular : 


Present Preterite 

Sg. 1. -(e)m Am 

2. E -4 

3M. -€ -)6( 

F. -1a -@ 

PL 1. -am -MOn 

2. -ü -tron 

3. -end(e) -(y)inde, -end(e) 


The Preterite endings are identical with the enclitic Present of the copula : 
naxos-im, naxos * I am ul, thou art ill’, eto. 

The Imperative is formed by adding the stressed prefix b(e)- 1 to the present 
stem with the endings 2nd Sg. zero, pl. -à, e.g. bóvram ‘ weep!', benda(r) 
‘stay l, wait! ’, bebad * be !, remain ! ' (cf. mibasem ‘I become رز‎ banjan ° cut l’, 
betana ° hit ye!’, bedia ° give ye!', but ara-gs ' buy ! ’.3 

The Present Indicative, used for both present and future, is formed by adding 
the unstressed prefix m(e)- to the present stem followed by the present endings, 
e.g. memarem “I die’, milim ‘I go’, mó:se ‘he sleeps’, maria ' she eats’. 
A Continuous Present is formed by adding the particle kore after the Pres. 
Indic.,? e.g. az mišim kore raz ‘I am going to the garden’, 7160079 * kore ‘it 
is aching’. 

The Present Subjunctive is formed in the same way as the Pres. Indic., 
but with the stressed prefix b(e)- 5 in place of m(e)-, e.g. bemarem ° (that) I die’, 
bekare ‘ (that) he does’. 

The Present Condsttonal consists of the present stem preceded by the prefix 
b(e)-, unstressed, and followed by the conditional suffix -à- and the enclitic 
present of the copula f (the initial +- becoming -y- after -à-), e.g. age az bevrijàgm 
‘if I run, should I run’, age a behosa ‘if he sleeps, should he sleep’, age 
bebasaymon ‘if we become’. A Perfect Conditional is formed by employing 
the Pres. Cond. of the verb ‘to be’ in combination with the past participle, 
e.g. age viria baym ‘ should I have run’. 

The Pretertte of intransitive verbs is formed by adding the preterite endings 


1 Tn all tenses b(e)- is dropped when the verb has a preverb. 

* I have a curious form in my notes, pason dbüst ' tether the sheep ! ', which I find diffioult 
to explain. 
_ ® of. kera in Shah. and S. Tal. ; in As&lemi kora bamam ‘I am coming (immediately) ’, koram 
ome ' I am (in the process of) coming ' (of. Yarshater, op. cit., 60). 

* -4 under the palatalizing effect of - 1 

6 The stress is lost كد‎ the Subj. is used in s conditional sense. f 

f In the 3rd Sg. the copula ooalesces with the suffix -4. More often the Subjunctive is used 
for the Conditional. 
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to the past stem, which is preceded by an unstressed b(e)-, the stress falling 
on the last syllable of the stem, e.g. bevritim ‘I ran’, bebeym ‘I became’, 
bomià ° she came’, avar-üma ‘he came out’. With transitive verbs the past 
participle is used for all persons, the agent being expressed in the obl. case, 
as in Shàh., e.g. záron-em non beharde ‘my sons ate bread (food)', aztra-m 
guid beharde ° yesterday I ate meat’. When the logical direct object is in the 
plural, however, the preterite plural endings are occasionally used, e.g. vargon 
pase behardend ° the wolves ate the sheep ’, hórdmorde-& tan bekardend ‘ he put 
on his clothes ۰ 

The Imperfect is formed and behaves like the Preterite in all respects, except 
that it has m(e)- instead of b(e)-, e.g. harruje . . . mehešte, nemazeá mehate ‘ every 
day he used to get up and say his prayers '. When the verbal stem has a preverb 
m(e)- follows it and is reduced to a nasal, assimilated to the following sound, 
e.g. dova-m ara-n-ga [sereeggse] cak à-m-bestym ‘I used to get an amulet and 
get ٩ 

The Perfect seems often to be indistinguishable from the Preterite. In 
principle, the Perfect consists of the past participle (of which the final vowel 
is then stressed) and the Present of the copula, e.g. dàron ow àhar'de ya na 
* (whether) the trees have been watered or not’ (lit., ‘have drunk water’), 
bi'a nim ° I have not become’ (cf. bebe(y)m ‘I became’), àms'eyron ' you have 
come ’. 
The Pluperfect consists of the form of the past participle as used in the 
Perfect, followed by the Preterite of the auxiliary verb ' to be’, e.g. bs'a bem 
‘I bad become’, har'da-m be ‘I had eaten’. 

A Passive Preterite is formed by adding -ist(e) (M), -4sta (F) to the present 
stem, e.g. 01967 askapist, tanáf ad(e)rujsst ‘the wall was rent asunder (and) 
the rope was thrown down’, agirista, bebartsta ° she was taken (and) carried 
(away) ’, tm pul bedehiste Hasane ‘ this money was given to Hasan ۶ 

The Infinitive is formed by adding -(a)n to the past stem, e.g. gatan ° to 
take, seize’, anjtan ° to cut’, deyan ° to give’, #ktstan ‘ to break’. 

An Agent noun is formed by adding -är either to the past stem, e.g. hertàr 
‘buyer’, biär ‘ one who becomes ',? Zeyar ° one who hits’, or to the present 
stem, e.g. pajar ' one who cooks’, kárár ‘ sower ’. 

A Future Participle is formed by adding -in to the Infinitive, e.g. hardanin 
‘ (fit) to be eaten’, šianin ‘ destined to go, to perish’, mondani(n) ° going to 
live, fit to live on’; a Passive Parttciple is formed of the present stem and the 
suffix -4s'ta, e.g. 7071510: ° cooked ’, kuststa ° beaten, ground ’, akr(e)ntsta ' drawn’ 
(cf. Passive Pret. above). 


1 of. the Pres. Indio. of Tükestáni, where m(e)- is regularly treated as above: d-n-xdrem 
* I drink ' (Cli à-mi-zóróm), o-n-gorem(e) ‘I lift’. Unfortunately I have no example of any Kaj. 
Pres. Indic. with & preverb, to decide if this rule holds good there too. 

* Professor Henning suggests that this ending may derive from the MPers. passive past 
in -isi 

3 im kaleg-a ram bidûr nia ‘ this cat (F) is not apt to be tamed '. 
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Texts 1 
1 

Hasan kajal-ej be. 0-3 beralég-e bend, عد‎ howli-e. 4 ruj-e$ hord(é)mérd tan-e$ 
be-kard, tikals-§ non be-hard, bil-eš bar-e pas-ku a-gat-à, key-ku avar-ama beyna. 
howlig-e3 b(e)-hat, ‘ aku mi-š ? ° b(e)-hût-eš, ' mi-ši-m raz, bin-em dar-on ow 
G-hard-e ya na. séms-an? ija be-müán-à, pas-e vas be-di-à, Set-e§ bii-dus-d, 
bii-glan-a, Set-e tuk-e$ gerd à-ker-à qiàl-a mion. tika-mi cágla o asif becin-à tà 
امه‎ d-gard-em’. bat-ešon, ' xeyli cak. tö-m varti ke á-gard-est^4 tke nemak 
ara-gi. katto tan-a bàj, “ ame Sav ms-dy-am séme ka ” ’. 

Mammad, Hasan-e mimi-zã, gala-von be. sad pas-e, pang ma-gow-e, cuàr 
gow-&-e, dö-š-an esbe (h)à-be-nde ? varg-a ca rama n-arr-e. $av-on cáder-a mion-da 
mó-hót-e har-ruj-e sob-4 me-hekt-e, nemáz-ed m(e)-hàt-e, pas-e$-e me-bard-en(d) ku. 

Hasan-e Mammad rã-da be-hind-e. b(e)-hàt-e£, ‘ zeyls vaxt-e ató-m vind-a ۰ 
aku 9-80 ? ° b(e)-hat-e&, ‘ mt-ši-m šast, šet o pansr-em hest börruš-em. m non-an 
ke nane-m paie ëštë-rā-m á-vard-e. m-dj-ende há-kas- caman nane-sot non 
ne-m-paj-e. katto m(e)-hàt-e non pat-an o karav gat-an o 3 vat-an o gandem 
ku(v)est-an o hórdan-e šet dey-an o paim-a rsít-an o hórdmórd Surd-an o lef jigqa 
jir-à-kard-an. o beren) owjt-an o govas avrüst-an o jüz whist-an o vajam pust 
a-kard-an o nira mvtst-an o ۲6۵6 anjt-an o marju eyvat-an o kuja owzi-an * 
Mammad-e nana-ku hama be-ga b-àmsj-snde ’. 

Hasan-e b(e)-hàt, ‘caman howltg-e non pat-an-er vind-a ni-e. age vind-a-r 
be ni-m-gah-ast-e Má-kas-e non barr-+. ao(v)on-a bure be-f-àm came ka, ara 
ya paá-arà 06-36 Sarr’. 

Mammad šav 56-56 Hasan-e ka. im ši-an o mi-an bdes be-be Hasan-e howli-š-a 
kaban be-kard-e. 

Hasan was from Kajal. He had two brothers (and) three sisters. One day he 
put on (his) clothes, ate a little bread, took his spade (F) from behind the door, 
(and) went out from the house. His sister said, ‘ Where are you going?’ He 
said, ‘I am going in the garden to see (if) the trees are watered or not. You 
stay here, feed ë the sheep, milk it,9 boil (ita milk), collect its cream,’ pour (it) 
in a bowl; also pick some apricot(s) and apple(s) till I come back’. They said, 
* Very good, and you, on your way back, buy a little salt, (and) tell the village 
headman’s wife, “ To-night we are coming to your house " ’. 

Mohammad, Hasan’s cousin, was a shepherd. He had & hundred sheep, 
five cows, and four oxen. He also had two dogs (so that) the wolves ? should 
not eat his herd. In the nights he would sleep in a tent. Every day he would 
get up in the morning, say (his) prayer(s), (and) take his sheep to the mountain. 

1 An attempt has been made to separate the morphemes by a hyphen, except when merging 
of sounds has obscured morpheme boundaries, or in case of doubt. 

* of. dó-3-a5, non-an below. 

3 I take h- to be an intrusive glide, of. (h)ara-gir-em, be-(h)a, aja-(h)a below. 

4 Also owjian (Imperative owjan, owdan, Pret. ow'ja, ow'£a) ° to cast dung to dry it for fuel ° 
(< *jan-); of. owjian above (Imperative ‘owt, Pret. ow'ji) ° to pick (rice) clean’ (< *&-). 

5 Lit., ° give grass to’. 5 Lit., ° milk its milk ۰ 

۲ Lit., ‘ top of the milk’. e Lit., ‘when you came back ۰ 9 Lit., ° wolf’. 
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Hasan saw Mohammad on the way (and) said, ‘ I have not seen you for a long 
time; where are you going?’ He said, ‘I am going to town to sell the milk 
and the cheese I have. And this bread, baked by my mother, I have brought 
for you. They say no one bakes bread like my mother. The village headman 
used to say that all must learn from Mohammad’s mother (how) to bake 
bread and churn butter! and weave ‘ shals’? and thresh wheat and suckle 
babies and spin wool and wash clothes and prepare the bed ۶ and pick clean 
the rice and spread the millet and break walnut(s) ؛‎ and peel® aubergines 
and rock ‘ nira °’ ê and cut ‘ reshte’ 7 and pick lentil(s) and make dried dung ۰ 

Hasan said, ‘ You have not seen the bread-baking of my sister; if you had 
seen you would not have wanted to eat anyone else’s bread. To-night, come, 
let us go to our house, (and) to-morrow or after to-morrow go to town!’ 

Mohammad went to Hasan’s house for the evening. This going and coming 
occasioned his contracting a marriage with Hasan’s sister. 


II 9 

Dé Zaneg-e bend + hórdan-e sar-da dazva-$on a-kkat. be-5y-nde afands var-ku. 
afands b(e)-hat, ° cici-rà Gme-yron inja ? ° b(e)-hat-(e)5on, ° cem 19 hórdan-e sar-da 
darvü-mon be-be’. iš-a © à-gard-est-à, b(e)-hat-e3, ‘im hórdan camane, hama 
me-zon-and im hérdan caman-e’. cavar-a á-gard-est-à, b(e)-hat-e3, ° sm-a duru 
vaja, hérdan caman-e’. 

Afandi b(e)-hat, 'jallád-e vàng be-Ían-à b(e)-ha 1njm hordan-e dé para 
be-kar-e, + para-§ be-deh-a $njm-e, + para-§ be-deh-a aja-ha’. jallad b-ama. 
Zant-on t-a, vazi ke jallád-e$ b(e)-Mnd, bendar vram-est-an, b(e)-hat-e8, ° caman 
hórdan ma koš-ûã’.  cavar-n Zaneg-a hic nérram-est-G, hic-eš ne-m-at, ajua 
vendard-a b1-a, me-dehrit-d. 

Afandi, eaxt-$ ke be-hind-e Zani-on i-a me-vram-ta, bé-zon-est-e$ hördan-e 
nana a và? hördan-eš ara-gat, bé-da-§ injim Zaneg-a, b(e)-hat-ed, ° hórdam-e 
nana tü-yra. hórdan a-gi, be-ba’. afandi b(e)-hàt, ‘aja Zaneg-e be-zan-à tā 
duru n-dj-1a’. 

There were two women (who) fell to quarrelling about a child. They went 
to a judge.? The judge said, ‘What have you come here for?’ They said, 


1 Lit., ‘ take butter ۰ 

2 Wide sashes, usually of wool. 

* Lit., ‘to throw down the bed’. 

t ie. to get the kernel, when the walnut is still green. 

5 Lit., ‘to open the skin ۰ 

5 An earthenware jar used for churning milk by rocking it, v. Yarshater, op. cit., 63. 

7 Ribbon vermicelli made with wheat flour, of. Takeatani banjia ' reshte ’. 

* For fuel. 

* For versions in related dialects, aeo Gr. ir. Ph., 1, 2, 376 fL, and Yarshater, op. cit., 67. 
10 ie. ce-tm ‘that this’? 
11 44. fem. to *if ‘one’? Cf. ia fem. of ¢ ‘one’; Takestani 14 ve if ne-ve, NPers. equivalent 

yeki bud yeki nabud. 
12 Elsewhere bia was regularly given for ‘ she was’. 
13 afandi is also used in Asalem for divines. 
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‘We have quarrelled about this child’. One (of them) turned (and) said, 
* This child is mine, everybody knows this child is mine’. The other turned 
(and) said, ‘ This woman is lying, the child is mine’. 

The judge said, ‘Call ye the executioner to come (and) halve this child 
(and) give one piece to this one and one piece to the other one '. The executioner 
came. When one of the women saw the executioner she began to weep (and) 
said, ‘Do not kill my child’. The other woman did not weep at all (and) 
would not say anything ; she was standing there (and) was looking (on). 

When the judge saw that one of the women was weeping ! he realized that 
she was the child's mother. He took the child, gave it to this woman (and) 
said, ‘ You are? the child's mother. Take the child (and) carry (it away)’. 
(Then) the judge said, ' Beat ye that woman so that she does not lie (any 
more) ۰ 
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Appara az mam be-beym. be-še-m hakwm-e-var-ku dava (h)ara-gir-em. 
hakim be-hat-e, ‘ kerom var-er me-daj-i ? ° be-hát-em, ° cas-em o zanag-em o del-em 
me-daj-+ kore’. hakim be-hat-e, ‘ appara mariz bia-ber ?’ be-hat-em, ‘ na, amma 
beralég-em se ma gonšar mariz ben(d), pašta hamma cûk a-bende’. 

Last year I became ill. I went to the doctor to get (some) medicine. The 
doctor said, “Which side of you is aching?’ I said, ‘My eye and my knee 
and my stomach are aching ’. The doctor said, ‘ Had you become ill last year # ’ 
I said, ‘ No, but my brothers were ill three months ago, then they all became 
well’. 

Az har-ruj-a dö saat mendard-em rå me-dehišt-em. 

Every day for two hours I used to stay and watch the road. 

Caman dada har-ruj-a metz-e, hérd(é)mérd-on-e§ tan mi-kar-e, memáz-ei 
771-07-6, mi-&v raz. 

Every day my father gets up, puts on his clothes, says his prayer(s), (and) 
goes to the garden. 

Caman nana har-ruj-a meiz-ia, hörd(ë)mörd-on-eš tan mi-kar-ia, nemáz-eá 
m-ãj-ia, mi-šia raz. 

Every day my mother... eto. 

Beráleg-em azira be-hedt-e, hérdmord-e3 tan be-kard-e, nemaz-e3 be-hát, 
be-še raz. 

My brother got up yesterday, put on his clothes, said his prayer(s), (and) went 
to the garden. 

Howlig-em-a azira be-he&t-a, hórdmórd-e$ tan be-kard-e, nemüz-ed be-hát, 
be-a raz. 

My sister... ete. 


1 Lat., ° weeps ۰ * ra in tu-yra is difficult to account for. 


THE NATURE AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
BOXER MOVEMENT—A MORPHOLOGICAL STUDY? 


By JEROME CH‘ÊN 


HE Boxer Movement is traditionally treated by Chinese and foreigners 
alike as a political or military phenomenon. In this study, however, 
it features as an episode in social history. Moreover, our interest lies in a static 
picture rather than in the dynamic development of the movement. Questions 
of political wisdom or foolhardiness are not our main concern. This, of course, 
does not mean that we shall not take political factors into consideration, but 
that we shall regard them only as data in the mathematical sense. To us, the 
movement is neither sublime nor ridiculous. It is a religious uprising—the 
most important religious uprising in the world as a whole to take place in 
the present century. Neither Mafia in Europe nor the Tong Hak in Korea, 
for instance, can be compared with it in either scale or influence. 


Sources 
An objective study of this subject is made difficult by the lack of records 
and the scarcity of documents written by the Boxers themselves. This is 
because very few of them were literate and still fewer had a reasonable command 
of their language. Furthermore, their placards, public notices, incantations, 
and so on were mostly destroyed in a hurry before the arrival of the hostile 
troops—both Chinese and foreign. Under such circumstances, we have to rely 
chiefly on diaries and other source material written by the opponents of the 
movement. However, according to the editors of the collection, I-ho-t'uan 
(3& fu [B], 4 vols., Shanghai, 1951), some 300 records have survived, 52 of them 
being reproduced in this collection. Another collection which contains four 
hitherto unpublished and one that is now hard to obtain, was published in 
Peking in 1959 under the title Kéng-tzu cht-shih (Br 7 Bü ¥, compiled by 
the Institute of Historical Research, Academy of Sciences). These two collec- 
tions are the bases of the present study. The following list, I hope, will be 
helpful as a guide to the footnotes of this paper. It gives information about 
the authors (a Han Chinese name has no hyphen between the surname and other 
names, 2 Manchu name is hyphenated throughout). The roman figure indicates 
the volume and the arabic the page in these collections (IHT for I-ho-t'uan 
and KT for Kéng-tzi cht-shth) and the attitude of the books towards the Boxers 
is indicated by hostile (hos.), or neutral (neut.). 
Included in I-ho-t‘uan 
1, 944, Li Hsi-shéng 2 2۶ W, Kéng-tzi kuo-pien cht Be F Bü SB 0 
(the national crisis of 1900), diary, Peking, hos. 
1, 47-55, Yün Yii-ting HH SE Hl, Ch'ung-ling ch'uan-hsn-lu H [pe fH 
f && (a veritable account of the crisis of the Kuang-hsii reign), 


t T am grateful to Dr. V. Puroell for his invaluable suggestions. 
3 See E. J. Hobsbawm’s stimulating work, Primstsve rebels, Manchester University Press, 1959. 
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written by an official of the Han-lin academy in Peking, after the 
1901 Treaty and published in 1914, hos. 

Hung Shou-shan jk 8 |, Shih-shih chih-lieh Wg HW 3k Ld 
(brief accounts of current affairs), written in 1901 by a resident 
in Peking, hos. 

Sawara et al., Ch'üan-luan chi-wén 2& $l 80 Bf] (records of the 
Boxer crisis), 1901, being itself a collection of contemporary 
documents and records, hos. 

Sawara et al., Ch'üan-shih tsa-cht 245 EE HE du (miscellaneous 
records of the Boxer affair), 1901, news items, hos. 

Ch'ai O 36 رش‎ Kéng-hsin chi-shth Be عد‎ $F Hf (a recollection 
of the years 1900 and 1901), from the author's Fan-t‘ten-lu 
ts‘ung-lu HE X: BE FE FR, 1929, hos. 

Yüan Ch'ang $ 38, Luan-chung jsh-chi ts'an-kao Wl "P H du 
ke fa (remnants of the diary during the crisis), from T'av-ch'ang 
Yuan Kung hsing-lüeh Kk FY FE 7 FF X, the author being a high 
official and strongly opposed to the Boxers, hos. 

Chiang K'ai #& HE, P'ingyüan Ch'üan-fei chi-shth 258 JR 2 BE 
#î Hf (a record of the Boxer bandits in P'ingyüan), the author 
being the magistrate of the town at the time of the crisis, hos. 
Liu Tang Hl 4, Tungp‘ing chiao-an che HE 25 $ XE FC (a record 
of the religious cases of Tungp‘ing), the author being the prefect 
of Tungp‘ing, from Pt-chten-t‘ang ch tian-chi ME BR Ee 2 46 hos. 
Ai Shéng 2۶ AB. Ch‘tian-fer chs-liich % HE ته‎ 5 (brief accounts 
of the Boxer bandits), from Kuang-hsti Kéng-tzti nien At Shéng 
ولا امار‎ BOR F 5p X Ae H 88 (Ai Shéng’s diary of 1900) 
on conditions in Tinghsing and Laishui, neut. 

Kuan Ho 4 ff, Ch'üan-fes wén-chien-lu 4 BE BR EL £X (an 
eye-witness account of the Boxer bandits), published in 1911, 
on conditions in Tientain, hos. 

anon., Shanhst-shéng Kéng-izü nien chiao-an ch'ten-hou cht-shth 
را‎ Pi Ap BE F 4# 2+ R ۸0 & Wü 2 (facts concerning the 
religious persecutions in Shansi in 1900), consisting of official 
and religious documents, neut. 

Liu Méng-yang gh] 2k $8, Ttentsin Ch'üan-fei pien-luan chi-shih 
X it @ BE SB mL Sf (accounts of the Boxer Rebellion in 
Tientsin), written in 1901, reliably recorded, hos. 

Liu Hai-tzü Ef YR P (pen-name of Liu Én-hou 534 BB JE), 
Chin-hst pi-cha iit f d BE (a cautious account written in the 
west of Tientsin), 1900, reliably recorded, hos. 

anon., T'sentsin 1-yüeh chi KH Wt — H FF (a month in Tientsin), 
diary, neut. 

anon., Yü-nan jth-che 3B ME H FC (diary of the catastrophe), 
Peking, hos. 
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Liu Lt'ung $4 ظ‎ Ha, Min Chiao hsiang-ch‘ou tu-mén chien- 
wen-lu Sk FH 4۲ b Pj FR BH & (an eyewitness account of 
the hostility between the people and the Church in Peking), 
from pro to con. 

Yeh Ch'ang-chih d B #R, YVtian-tu-lu jth-chi chao fb BF DX 
H #2 £ (extracts from the diary of the Yiian-tu Studio), the author 
being an official in the History Bureau (the compiler is Wang 
Chi-heh £ Æ 23), published 1933, hos. 

Hu Ssti-chin 4 AA ,يق‎ Léáü-pes che Mit FF He (Riding on a donkey), 
an anthology of poems written by Hu in Peking in 1900, published 
in 1908, hos. 

Wu Yung X. 5k, Kéng-tzu hst-shou ts'ung-t'an. Be + 75 FF 3& RR 
(reminiscences of the Imperial progress to the west in 1900), 
the author being a magistrate in Chihli accompanied the Imperial 
family to the west ; translated into English by Ida Pruitt under 
the title, The flight of an Empress, New Haven, 1936, hos. 
Yu-kuan I-ho-t‘uan shang-yi 7g MA xk m BE LE && (Imperial 
edicts concerning the Boxers), compiled by Chin Chia-jul © 2 FH 
and Lin Shu-hui k #} W, neut. 

Tsa-lu HE & (miscellany), very important as it contains several 
placards and incantations of the Boxers, neut. 

Yu-kuan I-ho-t‘uan yü-lun 75 AQ ORE #0 B] Su 88 (newspaper 
comments on the Boxers), compiled by Wang Ch'i-chü -E dt XB, 
hos. 

Lao Nai-hsüan 4 75 8, I-ho-ch uan chiao-mén yiian-liu k'ao 
at Tu 42 & FY Di DE B (the heretical origins of the Boxers), 
documents and commentary by the magistrate of Wuch‘iao 
(an abstract is to be found in the Jesuit magazine Chine et Ceylon 
for August, 1900, pp. 11-12), hos. 

Chih Pi-hu ¥ æ Wj, Heu I-ho-ch'uam yüan-liu k'ao $ RE 0 
42 J He # (a sequel to the origins of the Boxers), from Ch'un- 
q'o-méng ch'üan-chs xg YE BE Æ رع‎ 1901, hos. 

Lao Nai-hsüan, Ch‘tian-an tsa-ts‘un 42 HE BE Xf (miscellaneous 
records of cases concerning the Boxers), 1901, hos. 

Lao Nai-hsiian, Kéng-tei féng-ching I-ho-t‘uan hua-lu Be F- 3# 
wk عع‎ 30 DN Æ $$ (a collection of decrees and public notices 
banning the activities of the Boxers), 1900, hos. 


rr, 183-96, 


n, 441-80, 


n, 483-533, 


rm, 369-465, 


iv, 1-122, 


Iv, 145-52, 


1v, 171-237, 


Iv, 433-39, 


Iv, 443-45, 


Iv, 449-74, 


Iv, 475-90, 


Included in Kêng-tzú chi-shth 


Chung-fang Shih fp J& fe, Kéng-tevt chi-shth Be F Bi, Si (events 
in 1900), diary compiled in the beginning of 1901, neut. 

Yang Tien-kao di fü BE, Kéng-tzu ta-shth cht Be F k Ẹ ou 
(important events in 1900), diary, hos. 

Hue Hsiieh-lan 3% 5 dg, Kéng-eu 4h-chv Be P 8 Fe (1900 
diary), neut. 
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79-98, 


99-141, 
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143-246, Kao Nan # fj, Kao Nan Ah-chi $ RF 8 di (Kao Nan's diary), 
1900, neut. 

247-65, anon., Jung-jao lu Ff +3 غ288‎ (diary of a foolish affair), 1900, hos. 

These accounts cover nearly all aspects of the movement, except the actual 
way in which the Boxers fought. Two explanations may be advanced for this 
omission: first, their authors were either men of letters or officials m the 
Imperial Court or in the provinces who did not see any actual fighting ; second, 
the Boxers may never have fought the expeditionary troops alone. Even when 
they were engaged in battle against the foreign troops, they probably did not 
perform any ritual but fought as ordinary soldiers. This speculation is sub- 
stantiated by A. A. 8. Barnes’s On actwe service with the Chinese Regsment 
(London, 1902) which does not mention the Boxers in action. On the other hand, 
Clive Bigham, A year in China (London, 1901) does so, but nothing outstanding 
is related. 

Although they are marked hostile or neutral in the above list, these records 
were mostly written in a calm mood. The facts contained in them which concern 
us here can be grouped under the following headings: the aims of the Boxers, 
organization and leadership, gods, incantations, magic powers, relationship 
between Boxers and others, and between Boxers and Christians. Bias is more 
likely to show in the records where they deal with the aims, leadership, magic 
powers, and the relationship between the Boxers and other groups of people 
than in other contexts. Thus we can take the information about organization, 
incantations, and gods as being more reliable. Even so, caution is needed in 
handling these data. My procedure has been to treat almost all of them as 
hearsay and only to accept them as established facts when they are identically 
reported by independent authors. Thus in the analysis below, there will be 
footnotes as follows: IHT, I, 49; I, 137; rv, 78, to indicate an event 
independently reported by different authors. 

Arms 

The aims of the movement were understandably conditioned by the problems 
and needs of the time. The Boxers first attracted official attention early in 1898.? 
This is significant, for on 6 March, Germany, having threatened China with 
force, secured the lease of Kiaochow ; three weeks later, Russia acquired that 
of the Liaotung Peninsula ; on 2 April, Britain leased Weihaiwei; three days 
later she presented a request for an extension of her holdings on Kowloon ; 
and on 9 April, France succeeded in obtaining a lease of the Bay of Kuangchow. 
This ° Battle of the Concessions ' provoked the Chinese gentry to risk a palace 
revolution known as the Hundred Days Reform and the peasantry to plunge 
itself into an anti-foreign campaign—the Boxer Uprising. 

Xenophobia, justified as it was, was exacerbated by the appearance of 


1 All five are records of events in Peking. 

3 Lao Nai-hsuan (IHT, 1v, 433 ff.) related the uprising of the I-ho-ch‘tan and other heretical 
seots in north Kiangau, Shantung, and Honan during the Chia-ch‘ing relgn (actually from 1808 
to 1815) which was, however, different from that of 1898, in the lack of anti-foreign feeling. 
It is therefore not being considered here. 
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foreign missionaries and railway and mining experts. Disputes between them 
and local inhabitants became more frequent as time went on. Local officials, 
. for their part, found these frictions extremely difficult to handle. When justice 
was administered, both parties were not always satisfied, and injustice could 
lead only to further and greater trouble.! 

The fact that the uprising took place first in Shantung is also significant, 
for since the opening up of China from 1840 onwards the life of the Shantung 
peasant had been comparatively free from foreign interference, in contrast 
with that of other coastal provinces. The Shantung people were, and still 
are, reputed to be tough, mentally less flexible but physically stronger than their 
southern brethren. The sources of their wisdom (except for the educated) 
were the hardships of their life, their rudimentary religious tenets, and the 
popular and mostly weird novels which vividly describe supernatural beings 
and miracles, such as the ‘Romance of the three kingdoms’, the ‘ Water 
margin ’, the ‘Stone monkey’, the ‘ Enfeoffment of the gods’ (Féng-shén 
yén- dj mb YH 3€), ' Prefect P'óng's cases’ (P'éng Kung an 3 7 9), ‘ Prefect 
Shih’s cases’ (Shih Kung an f 7+ 3) and so on, as. well as the local operas 
based on them. Of these, the religious tenets, novels, and operas need a few 
words of explanation. 

By the time of the uprising, the Buddhists and Taoists had long since 
settled their differences, in the peasant’s mind ; and, with the Confucians, they 
formed a triangular alliance. Ethical judgment was mainly Confucian, 
while matters of divine guidance, reward and retribution, the after-life, and 
immortality were left to the other two.? The division of function was by 
no means clear-cut, but the alliance did not supply all that was needed for 
the spiritual life of the common man. Religious tenets were furthermore 
popularized and belief in them consolidated by both novels and operas. The 
latter developed by leaps and bounds during the second half of the nineteenth 
century.4 Apart from providing entertainment, they were a form of popular 
escape from the ugly facts of life in general and from national humiliation in 
particular. 

The Boxer’s religious conceptions and supernatural ideas can all be traced 

1 ' People only recognize the Emperor, but not his local officials. This makes the discharge 
of the officials’ duties extremely difficult’ (THT, 1, 399). ' By giving improper protection to 
foreigners and Christians, local officials merely provoke people's anger ' (LHT, x, 365). ' Followers 
of the Catholic Church bully honest and good people and take public property by force. Officials 
are unable to reason with them and the ordinary people have nowhere to appeal for justice. 
Thus many people begin to learn boxing for their defence ° (IHT, x, 444). 

2 Readers may object to my description of the ‘Romance’ and the ° Water margin’ as 
‘weird’. I refer, of course, merely to the chapters on the Yellow Turbans, Chu-ké Liang's 
magic powers, and Kung-sun Shéng's (2\ $R HE) supernatural ability. 


3 See, for instance, T'ao Tsung-i Bk] جح‎ ff, Nan-tsung cho-kéng lu Ej FI ER HE BR 
(1366), p. 376 (1959 ed.). There are nine diagrams to show that these three religions have a 
common origin. 


* Reliable studies on these subjects are still lacking. A Ying Bf J&, Wan Ch'ing heiao-shuo 
shih Wb TF vj. Bt HL (history of the late Ch‘mg novel), 1955, for instance, has not devoted 
a single page to weird novels. But he does say that the late Ch'ing was the golden period of the 
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back to these novels and operas. The harmonious triangular alliance, for 
example, is the main theme of the ‘ Enfeoffment of the gods’, in which the 
three religions score و‎ resounding victory against heresy. In the eyes of the 
Boxers, the ‘ heresy ’ was of course Christianity. This and other novels also 
furnished them with the names of gods, with the source of magic powers, and 
suggested to them their hierarchy in the celestial world, just as modern thrillers 
sometimes give ideas to would-be law-breakers. Their propaganda value can 
hardly be denied, and frequent repetition of propaganda of this kind would 
certainly lead the uncritical mind to believe in the impossible and the fictitious. 
The most illuminating document in support of our analysis at this stage 
is a divine rhyme composed by a ‘god’ Chi-kung? and spoken through a 
medium at a seance in Peking on 17 June 1900. A prose translation runs : 


There are many Christian converts 

Who have lost all their senses. 

They deceive our Emperor, 

Destroy the gods we worship, 

Pull down temples and altars, 

Permit neither joss-sticks nor candles, 

Cast away tracts on ethics 

And ignore reason. 

Did you not know that 

Their aim was to engulf the whole country ۰ 


Chinese novel (p. 1). Lu Hsin $ 3H, Chung-kuo heiao-shuo shih lueh دزم ]| حك‎ E Hj 2 
(a brief history of the Chinese novel), on the other hand, mentions a few titles such as San Asia 
wu i — AK dr Wu (1879), Hsiao wu i sin Fy RE (1889), ' Prefect P'éng's cases’ (1891), and 
soon. The only list of weird novela which I have seen oan be found in Bun K‘ai-ti FR PE s, 
Chung-kuo t'ung-su hsiao-shuo shu-mu FF E] 38 4t ^) B BE H ( list of popular Chinese 
novels), 1957, which gives 44 titles of weird and 31 of heroic sagas (chs. 5 and 6). It is by no 
means complete, none the less 16 supporte our point here. 

Local operas (#-fang het Hi 7; ARR) are again an unexplored field in both the art and social 
history of Chma. True, there are anecdotal histories about them, but they do not serve our 
purpose here. However, we are safe in saying that most local operas are adapted from popular 
novels like the ° Romance of the three kingdoms’ and the ‘ Water margin’. This also applies to 
other forms of entertainment such as the pang-isù HR F and ta-ku K rk, not to mention 
the story-tellers in tea-shops. 

The popularity of the weird novels as & major factor in the Boxer Rising is indicated in the 
following passages. ' The gods from whom they (the Boxers) sought help could only be found in 
absurd novels’ (THET, 11, 75). ' They (the Boxers) have been confused by heresies and novels’ 
(ibid., x, 433). ‘People are so ignorant and their minds have been poisoned by novels and 
operas’ (ibid., IF, 463). And three groups of people were charged with responsibility for the 
Boxer catastrophe by the newspaper Chung-wat-jih-pao, on 15 July 1900. They were the 
“savages ', the ° novel readers ’, and the ‘ isolationiste ' (ibid., rv, 181). Wu Yung also mentions 
the fact that the Boxers spoke and acted like opera actors (ibid., II, 380). Other evidence and 
lista of the gods worshipped by the Boxers can be found below (vide infra, pp. 298-9). 

The pomt made here 18 not at all original; nor is it intended to obscure the anti-foreign 
feeling of the movement. However, to overlook or even to under-estimate the influence of these 
novels, operas, story-telling, and ta-ku will certainly lead to misunderstanding of the origin 
and nature of the movement. 

1 Chi-kung, a demigod, is the hero of three novels published early in the Ch'ing dynasty. 
Sun K‘ai-ti, op. cit., 174. 
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There are no talented people [in sight] 

But dirt and garbage. 

They undermine the very root of the Empire 

And open its door wide. 

We have divine power at our disposal 

To arouse our people and display an array of weapons 
In order to protect the realm from decay. 

Our pleasure is to see the Son of Heaven unharmed. 
Let the officials perish 

But the people remain invincible. 

Bring your own. provisions, 

Come and do away with the scourge of the country ! ! 


The Boxers’ public notices also show similar aims unambiguously. Here are 
three examples : 
" [We] support the Ch'ing régime; try to wipe out foreigners; let us 
do our utmost to defend our country and safeguard the interests of our 
peasants ; 
* Protect our country, drive out foreigners, and kill Christians ; 
“The heresy has no respect for either gods or Buddhas. It does not 
allow the burning of joss-sticks ; nor does it obey the Buddhist precepts. 
Its followers are arrogant towards our great Ching Empire. ... 
The Buddhist J-ho-t‘uan [on the other hand] can defend the country 
and deliver our people from suffering '.* 
From these quotations, we can see that the aims of the Boxers were to 
strengthen the Ch'ing régime, to wipe out foreigners, and to protect the common 
people. Moreover, they did not believe that these aims could be achieved by the 
bureaucracy. Thus Sir Robert Hart said that the movement was ' patriotic 
in origin, justifiable in its fundamental idea ',? and C. F. Remer regarded it 
‘as evidence of a growing feeling of national patriotism in China’. It was 
because of these aims that Putnam Weale could say, ‘a blight is settling on 
us [foreigners], for we are accused by the whole population of North China ’.® 

These aims were also faithfully echoed in the Ch‘ing government's Declara- 
tion of War on 21 June 1900: 

‘The foreigners have been aggressive towards us, infringed upon our 
territorial integrity, trampled our people under their feet, and taken our pro- 
perty by force.... They either oppress our people or blaspheme our gods. 
The common people suffer & great deal at their hands and each one of 
them is vengeful. Thus the brave I-ho-t'uan followers have been burning 
churches and killing Christians 6 
This, however, is not to say that the Boxers' aims had been the same from 

! IHT, rr, 188. * ibid., rr, 148; rv, 149; 1v, 151, 152. 


3 These from the land of Sinim, 4. 4 The foreign trade in China, 106. 
5 Indiscreet letters from Peking, 85. ٩ IHT, Iv, 125. 
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the very beginning of the movement. In fact, early in 1898, they did not 
overtly express their support of the Manchu government. Their first leaders 
were called Chu Hung-téng 4 Ye Xf (or 4E AL BE) and Pén-ming Æ% W, 
and claimed to be the descendants of the Imperial House of the Ming dynasty. 
The phrase fu-ch‘ing #8 ti ‘ support the Ch‘ing dynasty ' did not appear until 
after the arrest of Chu and the disappearance of Pén-ming.! This change was 
more significant than it seemed, for by the adoption of the slogan, the Boxers 
severed their relations with other heretical sects such as the White Lotus 
(Pas-lien Chiao Ê 3 3) and the Hexagram Sect (Pa-kua Chiao A X $$). In 
the later stages of the movement, the Boxers even persecuted the White Lotus 
followers. It also enabled them to make peace with the authorities, and they 
eventually obtained their approval and patronage. 

The movement itself was a manifestation of a strong popular distrust 
of the ability of the officials to repel foreign influences in China. The Boxers 
obviously wanted to take over the duty of defending the country from the high 
officials, who were supposed. to be the pillars of the Empire administering the 
so-called Self-strengthening policies, such as Viceroys Chang Chih-tung FR 2 W, 
Liu K'un-i $] iı —, and Li Hung-chang Æ ij 3&.? This, among other reasons, 
accounted for the high officials’ antagonism towards the Boxers. 

The Boxers’ last aim, to protect the common people, was an addition which 
represented yet another important change in the nature of the movement. 
There is no record of it until after Yiian Shih-k‘ai had driven the Boxers out of 
Shantung at the beginning of 1900. The exodus compelled many of them to 
disregard the original stipulation of bringing one's own provisions. Self- 
sufficiency, though it still remained in the above quoted divine rhyme, was not 
enforced. In urban districts, the Boxers openly relied on donations of food from 
the people.* To ensure the supply, they had to please or to frighten the inhabi- 
tants of, for example, Paoting, Tientsin, or Peking. By using exhortation and 
extortion, as Kao Nan put it, ‘they have become what they are. They were not 
like this to begin with ’.5 

The food supply for those active in rural areas became difficult throughout 


1 ibid., 1, 346, 360, and 1v, 159, 451. Chu was the name of the Imperial family of the Ming ; 
and the name Pén-ming meens ‘ originally Ming’. Another report says that Chu Hung-téng’s 
colleague was a Buddhist monk—so was Pón-ming—whose secular name was Yang #4 (ibid., 
rv, 448). Chu was arrested by Yuan Shih-k‘ai Ft {ft Fl early in 1899 (ibid., 1, 346, and Yuan 
Bhih-k'ai, Yang-shou-yuan tsow-i chi-yao Fe He [m] BE RE KH Œ [s collection of important 
memorials of the Yang-shou-yuan], ch. 2, p. 3a). 

An interesting point may be added here. Religious rebels of the Ch‘ing dynasty gave their 
allegiance to the Ming dynasty, not only beoause it was a Han-Chinese dynasty, but also because 
its founder was a Manichaean. Hence the name of the dynasty was Ming ' bright '. 

3 The persecution of the White Lotus will be discussed later. The early alhance among these 
sects is reported at several places in the IHT (see 1, 47, 237 ; 1v, 443). 

3 [n the order of their importance in 1900. 

* Early self-sufficiency 18 reported in JHT, n, 188, and, later, the reliance on other people 
supplying wheat cakes is reported in JHT, 1, 470, and rt, pp. 24-6. 

5 KT, 171. 
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1900 due to a widespread drought in both Shansi and Chihli. This visitation 
was accompanied, as was often the case, by the outbreak of an epidemic. 
The results were that many Boxers began to leave their villages for the big 
cities and many peasants joined them in order to find a living. They also 
took the opportunity to pray for rain and attempted to deal with the epidemic 
by witchcraft. It was natural for them to shift the blame for the drought on 
to the imported ' heresy’ (Christianity), and rain, according to their public 
notices, would come when the foreign devils were wiped out.? To exploit the 
situation even further, they prophesied more disasters and, at the same time, 
gave recipes for protection against them.’ All this helped to make the movement 
more popular. 

Thus, through three stages, the goals of the movement multiplied. Before 
the first setback early in 1899, the only aim was to wipe out foreigners. With 
regard to internal politics, the Boxers were then anti- rather than pro-Manchu. 
The aim of supporting and strengthening Manchu rule was added only after 
the setback, but, at the same time, the Boxers maintained their original attitude 
of distrust towards the bureaucracy. The final addition to their aims was 
the protection of the people, introduced after they had been driven out of 
Shantung. Of these three, the anti-foreign aim remained predominant 
throughout. 

Organization 

The above periodization of the movement should not be regarded as more 
than a convenient device for our understanding of it. The three stages are by 
no means clear-cut, because the movement had no unified leadership or 
common religious doctrines or uniform organization. One can easily point to 
these as signs of the political backwardness of the movement, but a heretical 
rebellion often has reasons of its own for avoiding uniformity or unity. 

This loosely organized movement was originally called I[-ho-shén-ch‘tian 


1 IHT, x, 8, 101. 

۶ ‘When the foreigners aro wiped out, rain will fall and visitations disappear’ (THP, 11, 8). 
A public notice in Taiyuan, July, says: ‘ The Catholic Church of Jesus deceives our gods, destroys 
our belief in the sainta, and disobeys the preoepts of Buddha, consequently we are now having 
a famine and other disasters’ (ibid., 1, 510). 

3 The pubho notice quoted in the previous footnote continues: ° Rain does not and will not 
fall and very soon there will be fighting and killmg. If you do not pass on this message from 
Buddha, you will not be able to escape unnatural death. If, on the other hand, you copy this 
once and give it to another man, your family will be safe. If you can copy this ten times and 
give the copies to others, your whole village will be safe.... If you use kerosene, you wil] be 
punished by the gods.... The recipe to nullify the effects of poison: dry plums 7, 0 
ulmoides 0-5 taels, reed-ears 5, and green lentils 40 '. 

Another publie notice, Tientsin, 11-12 June, says: ' All chimneys must be sealed with red 
paper. Cooking is not allowed, and all inhabitante must abstain from eating meat. They must 
also provide five wheat cakes, a bowl of cold water, and 100 copper ooins for a ceremony at mid- 
night. They must kowtow nine times towards the south-east corner. When black clouds gather 
and wind blows, each of them must at once have a bite of the oake and a drink of the water. 
He will then be protected against disasters. Furthermore, he will find that from that moment 
onwards he will always have a plentiful supply of wheat cakes and cold water and he will forever 
have enough money to spend ’ (ibid., rz, 11). 
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$ë Tu wb 4È ‘ Righteous-harmonious-divine-boxing’, or simply I-ho-ch'tian 
3€ #1 #. The name I-ho-t‘uan 86 $n B] ‘ Righteous-harmonious Militia 
Units’ was according to tradition given to it by the pro-Boxer Governor, 
Yii-hsien fff FF. This is in fact quite wrong. As early as June 1898, Governor 
Chang Ju-mei #8 i 4$, Yü-hsien's predecessor, used the name I-ho-t'uan 
in his memorial to the throne. Contemporary interpretations of the name 
I-ho were : 


‘Friends get together for their common belief in righteousness. There- 
fore they address each other as shth-hstung fp JL ۳ fellow-students of the 
same master" '; 

and 

> I implies kindness and ho, rites. Neighbours should be kind and polite 
to each other. They should uphold the basic moral principles, take up 
farming as their work and obey the Buddhist doctrines. They must not 
mingle personal antagonism with their public duties, oppress the poor, 
bully the weak, or regard right as wrong '.? 


This significant name had some influence on the conduct of the Boxers. It was 
quite common to see them taking up the cudgels against an injustice and many 
of them were sworn brothers—a practice known as pet-t‘uan J W among 
themselves. Seldom were they involved in a personal fight or factional strife. 
The only quarrel recorded took place in Peking on 20 July 1900 between two 
groups of Boxers over the question of some captured White Lotus members.? 

The I-ho-t'uan (or according to tradition, the Boxers) was a man's organiza- 
tion. Women-followers of the same cause belonged to the Hung-téng-chao 
Xr 4 HE, the ° Red Lanterns’. Their functions and regulations were not entirely 
identical with those of the Boxers, and therefore should be described separately. 

The Boxers were mostly peasants, but right from the beginning there were, 
among the rank and file, scholars, tradesmen, merchants, and Buddhist monks.‘ 
Adolescents accounted for the majority of members of both the I-ho-t'uan 
and the Hung-téng-chao.® 

The J-ho-t‘uan was believed to have been divided into eight groups according 
to the eight hexagrams,® but only the Chen $5, ‘Heaven’ and K'an tk 
° Water’ groups are known to have existed. The Ch‘ten group was signified 
by the colour yellow—yellow banners, turbans, belts, arm-bands, and puttees ; 
and the K'an group by red." In the later stages of the movement, there was 
a Black group in Chihli, particularly in Peking, which was supposed to have 
greater magio powers than the other two.? Yellow was the Imperial colour of 


1 I-ho-t'uan tang-an shih-lao ME FM DH] HE XE HH (government archives conoerning 
the I-ho-t‘uan, compiled by the National Archives Office, 1959, vol. 1, p. 14). The memorial 
was dated 30 June 1898. For references to Yü-hmen, see IHT, IL, 7, 397. 

3 IHT, 1,183; 1v, 148. See also ibid., r, 90. 3 ibid., r, 402, and 1v, 458; KT, 157. 

4 IHT, Iv, 448, 452. * ibid., 1, 130, 288-40, 854. ° ibid, 11, 7 ; rv, 448. 

7 ibid., 1, 62, 90, and also 250, 270. ° ibid, L 104; KT, 24. * K7,24; IHT, x, 90. 
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the Ch‘ing dynasty; therefore the Ch‘ten group was higher than the K‘an 
and had fewer members.! 

The basic unit of either group was called a t uan [M] in the countryside 
or a tan HE in urban areas. A tuan apparently controlled a village. Its 
head was called ta-shuas K Bip or lao-shth-fu Æ fap 4 who commanded from 
25 to over 100 members.? His headquarters were usually in the village temple. 
In the cities, a tan (also called a lu j$) meant three things: the altar; the 
headquarters of a unit ; and the area under the control of a unit.“ In the head- 
quarters, there were the statuettes or tablets which the members of the unit 
worshipped, as well as other ceremonial objects such as incense burners, candle- 
sticks, etc. The head of the tan together with those members on duty had to 
go to the headquarters every morning to worship the gods, and the ritual 
was repeated each evening.’ Attached to the headquarters, there was a boxing 
ground (ch‘tian-ch‘ang % RK) where all members of the unit practised their 
boxing. The boundaries of the tan do not seem to have been clearly drawn 
and, apart from Tientsin, there was not much co-ordination between them. 
This is to say that there was no city leader, except in Tientsin ; nor was there 
an over-all leader of the entire movement. The advantage of having no supreme 
leader was that no one could claim the entire credit for a triumph or be called 
upon to accept full responsibility for a failure. If a task could not be fulfilled, 
the Boxers were free to substitute another leader of supposedly greater magic 
powers to try again. Therefore a failure could only prove the incompetence 
of & particular leader, not of the movement as a whole. Furthermore, a pre- 
requisite of supreme leadership was a unified organization, which would certainly 
have aroused the Government’s suspicion of the purity of their intentions. The 
Boxers must also have been aware of the internal strife following the establish- 
ment of the supreme leadership of the T‘arp‘ing Rebellion. Thus the lack of 
unity and uniformity in the organization of the Boxer movement was a sign 
not only of its political backwardness, but also of its political wisdom. The 
brains behind it knew full well that it was a hazardous endeavour and con- 
sequently deliberately avoided unity and uniformity. 

Under the tan leader, there were Asten-shéng 4 ^E in charge of administra- 
tive work and shth-Astung fü Sf, responsible for training new Boxers. The 
t‘an took care of the livelihood of its members, and, in return, the members had 
to perform certain duties in addition to wiping out foreigners and killing 
Christians. They had to patrol the t'an area and recruit new members.” At 
first, the initiation requirement was very strict. The new recruit’s name was 


1 IHT, 1, 305. 
3 KT,16. This is deduced from the fact that the names of villages appeared on the banners. 
5 IHT, 1, 238 ; r, 183. * ibid., I, 270, 468; KT, ۰ + IHT, 1, 249, 270, m, 374. 


* KT, 865; IHT,n, 143. For references to the boxing ground, see JHT, x, 240, 251. The 
head tan in Tientain was in the San-i Miao — ğ JE (San-i Temple) where conferences were 
held under the leadership of a Chang Té-ch‘éng RR ff kk. Other municipal leaders were also 
mentioned, but they did not seem to have exercised any actual control. See IHT, Xt, 142. 

۲ IHT, 1, 444, 271. 
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written on a piece of paper and then burnt. If the name was still recognizable 
in the ashes, the applicant was acceptable." Later, this practice was discon- 
tinued. Instead, the Boxers on patrol duties just took anybody in as they 
fancied. In most cases, the new recruits were adolescents? and they were all 
taught the system of boxing. The so-called boxing was different from anything 
of its kind within our knowledge. It was divine boxing which only a spiritist 
boxer could do. In other words, every Boxer was a medium and what a new 
recruit had to learn was to become a medium. 

The Boxers were also strict disciplinarians. From the Shantung period 
to their entry into Tientein, they absolutely refused to take anything from the 
people. As we have said before, this rule was later relaxed, but they continued 
to abstain from eating meat or drinking tea. Water and plain wheat cakes were 
all that they were allowed to eat. They were also told to refrain from making 
contacts with women. It was imperative that they should observe the commonly 
accepted moral code and the law. While walking in the street, they should 
hang their heads down instead of staring &t people. When two Boxers met, 
they should bow to each other.‘ 

They had their own slang too. The word yang FẸ ‘foreign’ was often 
avoided. For instance, ‘ foreign guns’ was changed into ' devil guns’; ' rail- 
way ' into ' iron centipede’ ; ‘locomotive’ into ‘iron bull’; and ' dynamite’ 
into ‘smoke powder’. Ordinary people followed their example and called 
‘foreign goods’ Kuang-huo و(‎ FH. 

The Hung-téng-chao (‘Red Lanterns’) was an organization for virgins of 
the age group from 12 to 18 who were all dressed in red and carried red handker- 
chiefs and red lanterns in their hands. For widows, there were the Ch‘ing- 
téng-chao (Ff ۶ IR ‘Green Lanterns’) and Lan-téng-chao (BE ¥ HE ‘ Blue 
Lanterns’). The functions of these Lanterns were not the same as those of 
the Boxers. We shall return to them later. At this juncture it is sufficient to 
point out that these Lanterns had a supreme leader in the person of a woman, 
Hung-lien Shéng-mu Fî #4 HE fk, who was said to be a person of very modest 
origin but tremendous magic powers.’ 


Boxers’ gods and incantations 

The gods whom the Boxers worshipped and the incantations which they 
recited differed from place to place as much as their organization. In short, 
all their gods were heroes of popular novels. From the ‘ Romance of the three 
kingdoms’ came Liu Pi $j f&j, Kuan Yü BH 74 (the God of War), Chang Fei 


1 ibid., rz, 183 ; 1, 271. 1! ibid., 1, 271. 

3 ibid., It, 142-3, 183. The former says that three days after their entry into Tientain, the 
Boxers began to demand. food and money from the inhabitants. 

* ibid., I, 470 ; IL, 142. 5 ibid., 1, 207-8. 

è ibid., 1, 244, 846 ; 1r, 9. There was also a Sha-kuo-chao (ty $A HE ‘ Cauldron Lanterns ") 
which provided food for the Boxers from magic cauldrons which did not need food for cooking. 
Bee also JHT, 1, 470 ; n, 142. 

' Some say that she was a boatman's daughter and others say that she was a prostitute 
(IHT, 1, 272, 487). She was reported to have tremendous healing power (1bid., rr, 36). 
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HR ft, Chu-ké Liang EE # FE, Chao Yün #] $, and so on; from the ‘ Stone 
monkey’ came the Monkey himself, the Pig, and the Erh-lang Shén — Bl yb; 
from ' Prefect P‘éng’s cases’ came Huang San-t/ai # = XK; from ‘Prefect 
Shih’s cases’ came Huang T‘ten-pa 3 K $$ and Tou Erh-tun ff Hj d; 
from T'ung-chou lieh-kuo came Sun Pin FR FR; from stich chia chiang 
Be * Hf came Fan Li-hua # 41 {E ; and from the ‘ Enfeoffment of the gods’ 
came بو‎ host of others.1 Strangest of all was that the Boxers even worshipped 
their contemporaries such as Chi Chün-tsao Ff W يي‎ and Li Ping-héng 
zi š fy. When these ‘gods’ manifested themselves, their mediums spoke 
in the same way as opera actors read their lines.? Once again we see the role 
that novels and operas played in this movement. 

Some of these gods were Buddhist, such as Bodhidharma and Chi-kung ; 
some were Taoist, as, for example, Hung-chün Lao-tsu Bt 25 3 pA and Li-shan 
Lao-mu ¥ jl) 3£ 4; and many others were historical or fictitious mortals 
like Li Pai 4 قم‎ and Hung Fei-hu $ A Ht. When taken control of by one 
of them, a medium was supposed to acquire certain magic powers. Hither he 
could block the enemy’s gun-barrels or became physically invulnerable. 

To secure the manifestation of one or several supernatural beings, a medium 
had to recite an incantation. The Boxers’ spells can be divided into three groups 
according to their functions: the secret, the manifested, and the beneficent. 
The secret was allegedly the most powerful and was a myth, since no one knew 
what it was. Some said that it had as few as eight words and others reported 
that it could be as long as several hundred characters. The Boxer leader of 
Tientsin, Chang Té-ch'íéng, was said to know only two or three words of it. 
If a man knew seven or eight words, it was reported that he could defeat ten 
thousand soldiers. If he knew sixteen or seventeen words, he could do almost 
anything. 

The manifestation spells were sometimes straightforward, occasionally 
incomprehensible, A few examples are : 


° Righteousness wins many supporters. Gods, please descend |’ ; 

° Fast horse and a whip. Gods of Mountains point once and the gate of 
Heaven opens. They point twice and the gate of Earth comes. For learning 
boxing, [I] ask the Master to come’; 

* Your disciple is resolved to work hard, to turn weeds and grass into 
an army. He is honoured to be the medium of your manifestation, by means 
of which to wipe out foreign devils and to safeguard the great Ch‘ing’ ; 

* The sun rises in the east. A drop of oil stirs up our brethren to travel 
hither and thither in the Empire. Our brethren arouse Lao-tzü who disturbs 
the Erh-lang Shén. The Erh-lang-Shén arouses the god who can block 
gun-barrels and urges Lao-tzü to manifest himself '.5 


1 JHT, 1, 12, 156, 238, 240, 304, 354, 456, 468; r, 8, 18-19, 183; m, 873; KT, 18. 

8 IHT, Ir, 378, and also I, 238. 3 ibid., 11, 8. 

4 IHT,1,241-3; 1,8; 1,488. The number of words of the secret incantation was reported 
to be 16, 18, 19, or several score. 5 IHT, 1, 145; rv, 152; and I, 238, respectively. 
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The beneficent spells had either to be hung on the front door or carried 
in a hat or small bag or copied out and distributed. The ones stuck on the door 
simply read: ' Red-sky Sword’ and ' Gods of the Boxers’ which, according 
to the Boxers themselves, could repel evil spirits.* The only spell for carrying 
still extant is reproduced here (see ZH T, 1v, 150): 


The obverse : By the command 
of T‘ien-shih 


Friends 
Devils 


j 7 Go-far The God of 
away Epidemics 


The reverse : 


bs BR 


Retreat to 
other places 
800n 
Wei 
Chao Chao 
Wan 


و 4 


The language here is very obscure, hence the translation is tentative. The 
Friends-devils circles, for instance, may mean two friends (p'éng and 40 
Hj and HH) united to withstand foreign devils (mao Æ), or, alternatively, may 
mean that the devils have no more than three months (yieh H) to live. On 
the reverse side, Wei Wan may be the name of a Boxer leader who summoned 
(chao 44) the god, T‘ien-shih, to repel the god of epidemics. The drawing 
below Wei Wan's name is mystifying. (The student of comparative magic 
symbols may be able to attribute some meaning to it.) 


m ug 
Dd 


tH 


1 KT, 22-4; IHT, 1, 354; 1v, 148-62. 3 KT, 22-4. 
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There was also a recipe either to be hung on the door or carried in a small 
red cloth bag. It consisted of pieces of cinnabar, green lentils, and tea-leaves.! 

The incantations for distribution were often in rhyme, foretelling disasters 
in the near future and pointing out ways and means to avoid them. An identical 
one appeared both in Kiangsi and Peking : 


* First worry—the Empire will not have peace ; 
second worry—-the people of Shantung will be wiped out ; 
third worry—in Hupei and Hunan there will be floods ; 
fourth worry—there will be fighting in Szechuan ; 
fifth worry—south of the Yangtze will be thrown into chaos ; 
sixth worry—more than half of the population will perish ; 
seventh worry—the Boxers will be too weak to deal with these 

catastrophes ; 

eighth worry—foreigners will devastate Chihli ; 
ninth worry—more clothes than people to wear them; 
tenth worry—more food than people to consume it '.? 


And the way to avoid all these was to copy out this charm and distribute 
it and to perform virtuous and charitable deeds. 

Another identical charm was in one case attributed to the God of War 
and, in another, to the God of Wealth : 


° The heresy has no respect for either gods or Buddhas. It does not allow 
the burning of joss-sticks; nor does it obey the Buddhist precepts. Ita 
followers are arrogant to our Great Ch‘ing Empire. They preach a heresy 
of Jesus and God in Heaven. There is no need to give the details of their 
blasphemous deeds. But the Celestial Court is angered by them and sent 
down Chao Yiin and eight million celestial troops to destroy them. Before 
long, there will be fierce battles in which soldiers and civilians will suffer. 
The Buddhist I-ho-t‘van [on the other hand] can defend the country and 
deliver our people from suffering. When you see this notice, you should 
make out three copies in order to save your family. If you can make out 
ten copies, you will be able to save your neighbours as well. If you do not 
copy, you will be killed 3 

The most elaborate one was issued in Peking on 18 July 1900. It ordered the 
inhabitants to wrap their heads with red turbans and to worship the Cowherd 
and the Weaver Girl during the night of the seventh day of the seventh month 
(1 August). They were not allowed to sleep or to cook during the night, 
otherwise the gods would not descend upon this world to save human lives. 
From the first day to the fifteenth of the eighth month, everyone should abstain 
from eating meat or drinking wine. Everyone should worship the gods three 
times a day and fast on certain days. Only then could the Boxers block 
foreigners’ gun-barrels. Peace would be restored on the fifteenth day of the 


1 ibid., 13. 2 THT, 1v, 148, 150, 151. 3 ibid., Iv, 160-1, 152. 
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ninth month (15 November)." This was also one of the last beneficent spells 
issued by the Boxers before the fall of Peking a month later. Its elaborateness 
was presumably designed to make sure that the prophesies would not come 
true, for even the most ardent supporter could not observe all these difficult 
requirements. 

Some of the manifestation spells were known to be in use in the Shantung 
period *; and all the beneficent ones, on the other hand, were recorded either 
in Tientsin or in Peking. This minor point helps to prove our observation that 
because of food shortage, the Boxers went out of their way to woo people's 
support. Another minor point is Steiger’s allegation that the Boxers used 
Christian phraseology. Nothing can be further from the truth. The Boxers 
learnt from the supernatural novels and operas, not from the Holy Bible. 
Magic powers 

The magic powers of the Boxers were different from those of the Red 
Lanterns, but their records had one thing in common, namely, none of the 
chroniclers had seen a magic feat performed, while all of them claimed to have 
reliable authorities for their statements. 

The leaders quite understandably were reputed to have greater magic 
powers than an ordinary Boxer. They could make rain, change the direction 
of the wind,’ know things that were happening thousands of miles away and 
get there in the flick of an eyelash. They could foretell foreigners’ intentions 
and make enemies immobile.” Under their command there were invisible 
celestial troops, flying swords, and magic fire. An ordinary Boxer had certain 
magic powers only when he was possessed by a spirit or a god. Then he became 
invulnerable to either guns or swords. He could also block the enemy’s gun- 
barrels and command the divine fire to burn down churches or houses which 
belonged to Christians.’ His magic powers depended on whether a god would 
take control of him. To ensure this, he had to go through a ritual known to the 
Boxers as lren-ch'tian fk 2 ‘boxing’. The ritual took place on a boxing 
ground and its details were different from one ground to another. Generally 


1 KT, 24, 102. The photographic reproduction of a similar charm can be found in I-ho- 
tuan tang-an shih-liao, vol. 1. 

3 ° The gun rises in the cast...’ (vide supra, p. 200) was definitely used in Shantung. 

* vide supra, p. 294. 

4 ‘It is, of course, quite probable that the translator, in his efforts to give a suitable rendition 
[sic] to this interesting bit of literature, resorted unconsciously to the sonorous phrases of the 
Old Testament and the Apocalypse. Yet there must have been, in the original of the document, 
considerable resemblance to the language in which those portions of the Bible had been trans- 
lated into Chinese. In view of the important part which “ street preaching ” and the distribution 
of tracts played in the missionary efforts to spread the Gospel, the language of Christianity 
was, and 1s, familiar to thousands of non-Christian Chinese; therefore, it is more reasonable to 
attribute the resemblance to plagiarism than to explain it away as a mere coincidence ’ (Steiger; 
China and the Occident, 144-5). 

I hope the documents which I have translated above do not bear witness for Mr. Steiger. 
The originals certainly do not. 5 IHT, 1, 239; r1, Il. 

5 ibid, m, 11; KT, 12. ۲ IHT, r, 12, 183, 190; r, 219. 

5 ibid., 1, 15-17, 20, 491; بت‎ 8, 24, 244. ٠ ibid., 1, 12, 156, 345—0, 354 ; 11, 9, 183. 
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speaking, a typical boxing ritual would proceed as follows: a new recruit 
was taught a manifestation spell by his master a few days before the ritual ; 
then he went to the ground to recite it, normally three times; after a while 
he became short of breath and froth began to come out from his mouth ; 
and at that moment a fellow Boxer would shout, ‘God descends!’. From 
that point until he was thumped on the back, he was reported to be able to use 
the sword or lance with great skill! According to one report, the Boxer who 
was being possessed by a spirit was taught to breathe with his mouth while he 
clenched his teeth tightly. If he failed to do this, he could not be short of breath 
nor could his mouth foam. Then he was not qualified to become a Boxer.? 
The ritual needed some practice. According to one report, a single day was 
enough for this, but others maintained that it required three months or 
108 5 

The Red Lanterns were said to be able to fly and to set fire to any object 
they wished to burn.* They also had to go through a period of training which 
ranged from 48 days to five months. To begin with, they were taught an 
incantation and then went to a river or a pond to practise walking on water. 
As the period of training drew to its end, the successful pupils would find that 
their weight was greatly reduced and that they were able to fly. Their supreme 
leader, Huang-lien Shéng-mu, had both healing power and the uncanny ability 
to undo the screws of foreign cannon." Their magic was believed to be less 
fallible than that of the Boxers, because they themselves were women.® 

Woman was, according to the Boxers, their curse, for she was dirty, and 
any impurity of the yen [É type could break the Boxer’s spell, rendering it 
inefficacious by driving away the manifesting gods.” This was one of their oft- 
used excuses. Other face-saving devices were to deny the membership of a 
wounded or killed Boxer or to say that he had not obeyed the regulations.!? 
When these excuses ceased to be convincing, they introduced the ' Black 
Boxers’? who claimed to have no fear of either women or impure objects,” 
issued extremely elaborate public notices instructing people to observe all their 
stipulations,!* and spread rumours that ‘old Boxers’ (lao-t‘uan Æ WI) 
would soon come to turn the tide of eventa,!? or simply declared that the time 
was not yet at hand for a triumph.1* As we have pointed out before, this care- 
fully worked out system of evasion had its bearing on the lack of & unified 


1 ibid., 1, 238-9, 240, 251, 271, 480; KT, 12. See also North China Herald, 17 March 1900. 


PI AT i 271. 3 ibid., 1, 238, 470; r, 183. Also KT, 257. 
t THT, 1, 346 ; 1,9. 5 ibid, x, 470 ; xn, 488. 
5 ibid., 1, 244; m, 488. 7 ibid., IX, 36-7. è ibid., 11, 163. 


9 ibid., 1, 340 ; II, 9. For instance, when they failed to take the North Cathedral in Peking, 
they blamed some indecent women who appeared on the Cathedral towers (LHT, xr, 189-94) ; 
&nd when they could not restrict the fire that destroyed & large part of Peking, they singled out 
& woman as the oulprit, for she had thrown some dirty water out in her courtyard during that 
night (IHT, n, 12-13, 187). Earlier, in Tientein, they explained that their failure to block 
foreign gun-barrels was due to women sitting on them (IHT, xr, 14-16, 161-3). 

10 ibid., 1, 136, 346, 486; 1r, 149. n ibid, 1,194; KT, 24. 

18 vide supra, p. 301. 13 JHT, Tr, 148, 182. 14 ibid., 11, 24,148; KT, 24. 
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leadership of the movement. In spite of it, the common people gradually 
realized the deception.! 

As a matter of fact, the supernatural claims were put to the test on several 
occasions. In Shantung, Yüan Shih-k‘ai, the Governor, and Hung Yung- 
chou علخ‎ JH fij, the prefect of Tungch‘ang, put the invulnerability of the Boxers 
to the test and reported its inefficacy *; in Tientsin, it was again tested and the 
report was once more unfavourable 3; and the same result was obtained in 
Peking.4 The most disastrous test took place on 2 July 1900 when a Chinese 
commander, General Ma Yu-k‘un Hj :K Ei, relied upon the Boxers to block 
foreign cannon for six hours during an attack with the result that his division 
was put out of action.” Nevertheless, the Boxers’ machinery for spreading 
rumours, issuing public notices, and making people pass them on to others was 
very efficient. All their claims, moreover, had their bases in popular novels 
and operas which were often read or seen by the ordinary people. Most im- 
portant of all was that their aim of wiping out foreigners had a very strong 
appeal. Therefore the deception worked for several months in the Metropolitan 
Province of Chihli. 


Soctal relationships 

During those months (roughly from the beginning of 1900 to the end of 
July) the rustic and juvenile Boxers ° had tremendous support from the 
whole population, particularly the inhabitants of Chihh, Shansi, and 
Manchuria.” Some joined the movement for its patriotic aims and others for 
self-protection 5 or for a living.® One report said that people were glad to 
follow them 1°; and another said that some 80 per cent of the population in 
the north supported them.“ With such broad masses behind them, they 
virtually compelled the Manchu government to recognize and make use of them. 
Manchu dignitaries such as Tsai $$ #4 and Kang-i Bj] y memorialized the 
throne that the Boxers (J-min #§ Bi) were reliable, effective, and able to wipe 
out national disgrace 1*; Tsai-lien $k y% insisted at a Court Audience that 
the Government should use them to attack foreigners at once??; and Kang-i 
and a Han-Chinese high official, Chao Shu-ch‘iao #8 £f 84, spoke of the 


1 When a Boxer leader could not resurrect a Boxer killed in action, soldiers spat at him 
(IHT, 2, 149); and also KT, 111. 

* IHT, 1, 304, 401, 241. Seo also Chester Tan, The Boxer catastrophe, 1955, 51-2. 

3 IHT, 1,237 ; 1v, 444. * ibid., r, 248 ; rv, 159. 

5 ibid., rr, 28. ٩ KT, 12, 25. 

1 The CAÀ'&an-huo-chi 2€ y Bu by Li Ti Æ #k reports nation-wide support of the 
Boxers’ cause by burning down churches and attacking Christians in the eighteen provinces 
(IHT, 1v, 651). About Chihli, see 1b1id., 11, 7 ; I, 376; 1v, 12. About Shana, see ibid., 1, 403 ff. 
About Manchuria, see KT quoting from the Peking Gazette of 8 July 1900, p. 28. 

8 “Rich people established altars in their homes for self-proteotion ° (THT, 1, 91). 

9 ibid., 1,274. The Boxers did not have to pay for what they had eaten. They also looted 
from the people (ibid., 1, 279). 

19 ibid., 1, 347; m, 7. 12 ۱:0. m, ۰ 
1۸ ibid., r, 13. 18 tbid., و1‎ ۰ 
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purity of their intentions The Empress’s attitude, on the other hand, had 
been wavering throughout the whole episode. In her edicts she sometimes 
called the Boxers Ch‘tian-min 4 E ‘the Boxing people’ and sometimes 
Ch‘tian-fet # HE ‘the Boxing bandits '.* On 25 June 1900, however, she gave 
the Boxers 100,000 taels of silver; and another grant of 100,000 was given on 
6 July. Subsequently altars were built in princely mansions and even in the 
Summer Palace * and the Boxers went around telling people that the Empress 
herself had consented to become their supreme leader and Prince Tsai-hsün 
# wy and Grand Secretary Kang-i had agreed to be their Commanders-in- 
chief.5 The official approval certainly enhanced their prestige, and made their 
popular appeal stronger. Therefore banners of this kind began to appear : 
By Imperial command 
The I-ho-t‘uan of the Ch'sen group 


To carry out the Law of Heaven 
To protect the Ch'ing régime 
To wipe out foreigners 
... Village, . . . county, . . prefecture. 


The authorized Boxers (huan-t‘uan “ef fj) were entitled to draw 1,600 copper 
cash each day for each person from local authorities ; while the unauthorized 
(sssi-t'uan # fj) were not." This made the movement more attractive to the 
hungry and unemployed.® 

The Boxers’ religious belief, as we have said before, was a blend of both 
Buddhism and Taoism. Thus their relations with these two churches were 
harmonious. But Muslims did not lend them their support, and consequently 
in Peking there were cases of burning mosques and killing Muslims. In the 
wake of the Boxers’ failure to stop foreigners advancing towards Peking 
about the end of June and the beginning of July, the White Lotus members 
made an opportunist effort to discredit their former allies." Hundreds of them 
were killed by the Boxers in July and August before the capital fell. 

The Boxers’ enemies were, of course, foreigners, Christians, and those 
who had any connexion with foreign enterprises or things foreign. All these 
people were called mao-tzi £ F-—a colloquialism for yang-tzü Æ F ‘lamb’ 
and a pun on the word yang ' foreign '.1* There were ten grades of mao-tei—from 
the big, the second, third, and so on, to the tenth.!? The big mao-tet was the 
foreigner himself; the second mao-te was the Christian minister; the third, 
the Christian followers ; and the list extended to those who had foreign friends 
or could speak foreign languages or used foreign goods. All of them were to be 
wiped out. 

1 ibid., 1, 12. ۶ ibid., rv, section ۰ * ibid., rv, 128, 132. 

4 ibid, 1, 14-16. 5 ibid., 1, 12, 50. ® ibid., rv, 427; K7,16. 7 IHT, و[‎ 91. 

* This observation is attributed to Chao Shu-ch‘iao, a staunch supporter of the Boxer 
movement (JHT, 1, 47). 


® ibid., m, 7; KT, 15. 10 KT, 26. 11 ibid., 27, 89, 154, 263. 
12 THT, 1, 306. 13 ibid., 1, 271. 
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The plan to wipe out foreigners was divided into four geographical stages : 
in Peking, Tientsin, Shanghai, and foreign countries. The Boxers tried to 
carry it out, but without much success. On the other hand, they also attacked 
foreigners’ graves,” including those that belonged to the famous Jesuit fathers 
who went to China in the seventeenth century. The Boxers had three ways 
to tell a Christian from an ordinary man. A Christian either had a cross on 
his head invisible to the ordinary man, or a pair of staring eyes,’ or his joss- 
sticks would not burn. He was ' executed’ as soon as his true identity had 
been revealed. Apart from killing Christians and burning churches, they also 
set fire to railway stations and dug up rails.5 The Commissioner for Railway 
Affairs, Hu Lü-fén $ iğ% 2, had to flee from Peking to Chinan for his own 
safety. 

It is a well-known fact that the Boxers’ relations with some local officials 
were extremely bad. Yüan Shih-k‘ai suppressed them in Shantung,’ and Chang 
Chih-tung, Liu K‘un-i, and Li Hung-chang simply refused to have anything 
to do with them.? The Viceroy of Chihli, Yü-lu $ ik, and the Governor of 
Shansi, Yü-hsien, on the contrary, were thoroughly convinced of their efficacy 
and lent them their full support.? In Chihli, the crucial factor in the success 
or failure of the movement was the attitude of the modern troops under the 
control of Jung-lu Æ jkk. At the time of the uprising, there were five divisions 
of such troops of which four were stationed in the Metropolitan Province—viz. 
Jung-lu’s own Central, Sung Ch'ing's 4: MK Left, Nieh Shih-ch'éng's # عل‎ EX, 
Front, and Tung Fu-hsiang’s $i pa FE Rear Division; and the fifth, the 
strongest of them all, was Yüan Shih-k'ars Right Division in Shantung.!? 
The Chihli troops could have been turned against the Boxers, but Jung-lu, 
having the Empress, the Manchu dignitaries, and the Boxers on one side and 
the foreign powers and the antagonistic local high officials on the other, was 
of two minds.“ General Nieh Shih-ch‘éng’s initial hostility to the Boxers 


i KT, 15. This was related by a Peking Boxer leader. 

3 TAT, 1, 290, 307. 

? ibid., 1, 497; nr, 16; KT, 12. About the staring eyes which were the result of taking 
foreign medicine, see JHT, 1, 471, 475. 

4 IHT, ,د‎ 13; ur 388. Also KT, 25. 

5 A few out of many references are: IHT, 1, 108, 115, 122. 

٩ ibid., 1, 16. 

7 Yuan Shih-k'ai, op. oit., ch. 2, pp. la-ha; Chester Tan, op. oit., 49-50; IHT, 1, 304-5 ; 
and Putnam Weale, op. cit., 8-0. 

! Li Hung-chang, Li-wén-chung-kung-ch'üan-shu 21 2 ih 2 4) FG, telegrams, ch. 22, 
pp. 6a-b; Shéng Hsüan-hual XE Ef 3E, Yu-chai-ts‘un-kao-ch‘u-pien Am x frd 
Xii. ch. 40, pp. la~b; and Yuan Shih-k'ai, op. cit., ch. 6, pp. 10-11b. 

* Yu-lu commutted suicide after the fall of Tientein on 5 August (IHT, 1, 20); and Yu-hsien 
as cashiered on 7 November 1900 (IHT, rv, 69). 

10 (A'5mg-shih-kao FH Mi! Fe, Defence, ch. 3, pp. Ib-2a ; the Times, 4 July 1900; Jung- 
an-li-lzi-chi BY FRE Ê F Bu. ch. 2, p. 17a; Wên Kung-chih X 3& [۴ , San-shih-mwen-chung- 
kuo-chün-shih-shih — -F 5 vb p] Bf HT Hi, vol. 1, seot. 1, p. 38. 

u IRT, 1, 203-4; and Li Chien-nung 2 jl] B, Chung-kwo-chin-pat-nien-chéng-chih-shih 
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was overcome by the august Imperial lady." Consequently three of the Chihli 
divisions remained inactive and Tung Fu-hsiang was active in giving his support 
to the Boxers wherever he could. Finally, when the storm broke, all of them 
had to throw in their lot with the Boxers, only to perish.? 

Without the four divisions to shield them in the face of the advancing 
foreign troops, ‘hundred of thousands of the Boxers simply disappeared 
overnight’ 3 and their great magic powers dwindled to throwing bricks at 
houses during the small hours.“ 


Summary 


Whatever conclusions one may draw from the above description, one thing 
must be constantly borne in mind: the Boxer movement was in fact the birth 
of Chinese nationalism. Only by the recognition of its patriotic motive can 
one purge oneself of cynicism and repel the temptation to ridicule it. 

The uprising was undoubtedly anti-foreign. This characteristic was retained 
from beginning to end. But, as time went on, two other aims were added, that 
of supporting the Ch‘ing régime (early in 1899) and that of protecting the 
people (early in 1900). The multiplication of the aims of the movement indicated 
two important changes in its nature. Therefore we have attempted to divide 
the history of the movement into three short stages, the second stage repre- 
senting a compromise with the Manchu government and a break with other 
heretical sects and the third an endeavour to win popular support in order to 
secure its food supply. 

The Boxers were mostly peasants who hated foreigners for their inter- 
ference in the traditional life of China. The Gospels were destroying the 
religious belief of the peasants and the guns and warships were aiming at 
China’s dignity. In the face of this challenge, the Chinese statesmen were 
proved to be incompetent. Thus the Boxers tried to take over the duty of 
protecting their country. However, they had even fewer resources to depend 
upon than their government leaders, except for their faith in fair recompense 
(Buddhist and Taoist tenets as they understood them) and in the ultimate 
prevalence of virtue (Confucianism). In faith they found strength ; but when 
faith and superstition were blended, they could also (they imagined) find the 
means to wipe out foreigners. Therefore the movement was religious—or 
heretical. 


1 IHT, n, 10; Iv, 16. 

3 Death of Nieh Shih-oh'éng, Ch'ing-shih-kao, ch. 473, and Shéng Hstan-huai, op. cit., 
ch. 87, pp. 17b-18a; end of Ma Yu-k‘un (Sung Ch'ing's troops), IHT, 1, 19-20; defeat of 
Tung Fu-hsiang, IHT, 1, 23; and defeat of Jung-lu, Wên Kung-ocbih, op. cit., vol. 1, sect. 1, 
p. 39. 

* KT, 31, 93. This happened on the night of 12 August. 

* In all the Chinese accounts, only Hua Hsueh-lan reported this in his diary. It started in 
September and continued until January 1901 (KT, 129-37). Supporting evidence can be found 
in W. 8. Ament’s letter (A.B.C.F.M. Letters, North China Mission, 1900-10, no. 63 quoted in 
Steiger, op. cit., p. 169). The incident of a chapel being brickbatted related by Ament happened 
long before Hua’s report. 
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The hazards of relying on supernatural power must have been realized by 
some Boxer leaders and the method designed to avoid them was to have 
neither a supreme leader nor an almighty god. Hence there was nowhere to 
place the final responsibility of a victory or a defeat. This and the fact that the 
Boxers believed in all three religions determmed the polytheistic nature and 
the lack of unity of the movement. In addition, political backwardness, wisdom, 
opportunism, and improvisation may all have played their parts as well. 

We have devoted some space to describing the gods and spirits whom the 
Boxers worshipped, reproducing some of the incantations which they recited, 
giving a general idea of their training and discipline, and relating the excuses 
which they made when their magic powers proved ineffective. These things 
may sound absurd, but they did occupy a very important place in the move- 
ment. No picture of it can be complete without them. They also helped to 
prove the point that supernatural novels, operas, and other forms of enter- 
tainment had an enormous influence on the Boxers and consequently on the 
uprising. 

The picture which we have drawn above may be too neat to describe a 
mainly disorderly movement. I must thus at the end of this study add a few 
words of warning. I have tried only to fit a normal curve, as the statisticians 
say, to a group of points. The device naturally involves a margin of error, 
but I hope it is not too great a one to be plausible. 


THE INFLUENCE OF WESTERN LITERATURE ON LU 
XUN’S “DIARY OF A MADMAN’ 


By J. D. CHINNERY 


XUN’S first story Kuangrén rij XE A 8 838 ‘Diary of a madman’‏ ی 

was published in the review Xin Qingnión $ Bb Æ (La Jeunesse) in 
May 1918. This was during the New Culture Movement when the editors of 
the review were engaged in their onslaught on Confucian morality, the literary 
language, and other aspects of the Chinese tradition. Li Xtn’s story was 
intended as & contribution to this movement and was written, according to 
. the author's own account, at the request of one of his friends and fellow- 
provincials on the editorial board, Qián Xuán-tóng 2# x [n]? 

Because of its forthright attack on traditional ideas, ‘ Diary of a madman ’ 
is regarded as one of the important documents of the New Culture Movement. 
It is also a pioneer work of modern Chinese fiction, being the first successful 
story written in the contemporary colloquial language and in the modern 
short story form. Thus the story is worthy of a close study, both for its 
contribution to the history of modern Chinese thought and as a piece of creative 
literature. 

I. A prominent feature of ' Diary of a madman’ is that it bears distinct 
traces of the influence of Western literature. Yet the ideas expressed in the 
story, particularly those related to the author’s outlook on Chinese society 
and understanding of Chinese problems, are too complex to be merely deriva- 
tive. In this article we shall examine some of the more important aspects of 
the form and content of the story with the aim of discovering the extent to 
which Western influences have been transformed in the process of assimilation. 

Lü Xun was a pioneer of the translation of Western stories into Chinese. 
While he was a student in Japan in the first decade of this century he read 
as many stories from Russia and other East European countries as he could 
find in German and Japanese translation. He also published with his brother, 
Zhóu Zio-rén E] E A, two volumes of translations of European short stories.® 
This familiarity with the Western short story was one of the important sources 
of his own work. Referring some years later to his early stories he wrote : 


‘I started to write stories not because I felt I had any special talent 
as a story-writer. It was merely that I was at that time living in a hostel 
in Peking and had neither reference books with which to write articles nor 


1 See Xin Qingnián, Iv, 5, 1918, 414-24. 

3 For Li Xün's account of how he came to write ‘ Diary of a madman’ see Nahdn zizk 
UN WE اخ‎ FF in L4 Xùn qudnjt $& XA A 4K, vol. 1, Peking, 1957, pp. 3-8. For an 
English translation see Selected works of Lu Heun, 1, Peking, 1956, pp. 1-7. 

3 Zhb5u Züo-rén gives details of his early literary collaboration with his elder brother in 
Güanyá Lú Xünzhiór BA خر‎ 25 33, Z I, first published in Yuzhéu feng 4% "di Mj in 1936 
and reprinted as an appendix to ما‎ Xàn de qingnidn shMdài $ SA, AY FF SF KF fÈ, Peking, 1957. 
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original foreign works to translate. I had to make do by writing something 

of a quasi-fictional character. This was “ Diary of a madman”. To write 

it I drew exclusively on the hundred odd foreign works I had read and 

a certain amount of medical knowledge. Apart from this I had no other 

equipment *.1 

In ' Diary of à madman ' certain Western influences are clearly discernible. 
The title is taken from a story by Gogol, written in 1834.* In the story there 
are passages, reference to which is made below, which are reminiscent of & 
paragraph in Nietzsche’s Also sprach Zarathustra. Lui Xün acknowledged his 
debt to both Gogol and Nietzsche when he wrote in 1935 : 


‘In 1834 the Russian, N. Gogol, had written “ Diary of a madman " ; 
in 1883 Fr. Nietzsche had put into Zarathustra’s mouth the words “ Ye 
have trod the way from worm to man, and much in you is yet worm. Once 
ye were apes, and even yet man is more ape than any ape" .... But the 
later “ Diary of a madman " aimed to expose the evils of the family system 
and the Doctrine of Propriety and was much more bitter than Gogol’s. 
Neither had it the vagueness of Nietzsche’s Superman’. 3 


The question of Nietzsche’s influence we shall consider later. Let us first 
examine the relationship of Lù Xün's story to Gogol’s. 

Il. Both Gogol’s story and Lù Xün's, as their titles suggest, purport to be 
diaries written by madmen. Both are in diary form. Both use the words of a 
madman to criticize contemporary society. In these respects the two stories 
correspond. Yet despite these similarities, and certain other correspondences,* 
the pattern of the two stories is, as Lù Xtn himself recognized, considerably 
different. 

Gogol’s ' Diary of a madman’ is a realistic story about a poor copying 
clerk, a character typical of his St. Petersburg stories. The reader follows 
the stages of his mental breakdown from his first feelings of inferiority and 
jealousy of his superiors right through to his confinement in an asylum. In 
his diary Gogol’s madman makes several attacks on the high officials and place 
seekers of St. Petersburg. Gogol hoped that by putting these ideas into the 
mouth of a madman, he would escape the attentions of the censors.’ Yet, 
in spite of his desire to write into the story direct criticism of what he con- 
sidered to be abuses of the established order, these passages are not essential 


1 [ai Xtin quanji, Iv, Peking, 1957, 893. 

2 Gogol’s story هد‎ translated in Constance Garnet’s The works of Nikolay Gogol, m, London, 
1923, 131-02. 

3 [4 Xün quánji, vi, Peking, 1958, 190. For the original passage from Nietzsche see 
Friedrich W. Nietzsche, Thus spake Zarathustra, trans. A. Tile, London, 1958, ۰ 

* The last entry in Gogol's ‘ Diary ' contains the words: ° Is that my house in the distance f 
Is it my mother sitting before the window ? Mother, save your son!...’. Lü Xün's ° Diary’ 
closes with the words: ' Perhaps there are still some children who have not eaten men ? Save 
the children . . .'. Another point of similarity is that both stories contain references to dogs, 
which are thought by the respective madmen to be imbued with human perception. 

5 See D. Magarahak, Gogol, London, 1957, 119. 
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to the narrative, which would stand without them as the study of a schizo- 
phrenic. The social criticism emerges from the narrative, and is more implied 
than directly expressed. 

By contrast, LU Xtn’s story is not so directly concerned with the pheno- 
menon of mental breakdown. Neither do we find in it the realistic portrayal 
of an unfortunate human being, as we do in many of his later stories, his 
madman being a more shadowy figure than the St. Petersburg copying clerk. 
What Li Xin intends is rather to use the madman as a device for a direct 
attack on traditional society. He does not confine his attack to one aspect of 
that society, but condemns its very basis in the family system and the orthodox 
morality. This he does by giving the madman’s words a double meaning, 0 
that the story becomes an allegory, the hidden meaning of which bears the 
message which Lù Xtn wished to convey. It is in the importance of the 
allegorical element that the artistic difference between Li Xün and Gogol’s 
story would seem to lie. Although the stories have the same title as well as 
other elements in common, their pattern is very different. 

III. Lá Xün mentioned in the passage quoted above that he made use of 
medical knowledge in writing ‘Diary of a madman’. He had attended a 
medical college in Japan from 1904 to 1906, where his knowledge of German 
would enable him to read original works of Western scientists. His writings 
show that after abandoning medicine in favour of literature he continued to 
take an interest in psychology and kindred subjects. In the story itself there 
i8 evidence which confirms that his knowledge of medicine was an important 
source. It is particularly relevant to the surface meaning of the story. 

The hero is a fairly young man who has developed delusions of persecution. 
He imagines that people are planning to eat him. His elder brother has him 
confined to a room under the surveillance of an old servant. When he goes out 
people stare at him and talk about him. He is visited by a doctor who feels 
his pulse and writes a prescription, and also by a young man who is embarrassed 
when the hero talks about cannibalism. The madman is convinced that all 
these people and many others with whom he comes into contact, including 
even his own brother, are cannibals who are plotting to kill him and eat his 
own flesh. He remonstrates with them but they do not listen. He keeps a diary 
in which he records his impressions. The author, an old class-mate of the hero, 
sees the diary, some of which is incoherent. He copies out the more intelligible 
parts. 

This, in bare outline, is the surface meaning of Lù Xün's allegory. We 
do not have a record of all the works read by Lt Xin in the field of psychology, 
and so we cannot be certain to what degree the madman reflects Lü Xün's 
knowledge of contemporary theory, but it can at least be demonstrated that 
the symptoms displayed by the madman correspond closely to those discussed 
in contemporary medical works. They apply to cases of what at that time was 
known as paranoia, now generally regarded as a type of schizophrenia. They 
include ideas of reference, suspicions, and delusions of persecution. In a 
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summary of contemporary knowledge of the condition contained in the 1911 
edition of Encyclopaedia Britannica we find the following : 

‘Suspicions regarding the attitude of others take possession of their 
minds, and they ultimately come to suspect the conduct of their nearest 
relatives. The conversations of friends are supposed by the patient to be 
interlarded with phrases which on examination he believes to contain hidden 
meanings, and the newspapers appear to abound in veiled references to 
him ”.3 
This description corresponds closely to the behaviour of Lü Xùn’s madman 

who has ideas of reference in relation to the Zhào family's dog, the woman 
who scolds her child with the words ‘I could bite you ',? the doctor, and even 
his own elder brother. He suspects that these people and all the other villagers 
are plotting to kill and eat him, and he interprets their words accordingly. 

Other symptoms of this condition familiar at the time include the tendency 
of the patient to fix the blame on a group, often referred to as ‘they’ or 
‘society °’. Thus, Lü Xùn’s madman has a highly developed delusional system 
which leads him to believe that the greater part of society is involved in this 
cannibalistic conspiracy. Further, the reasoning faculty of patients was known 
not to be seriously impaired, though 15 was recognized that 15 broke down 
from time to time, especially on the subject of the delusions. Thus, the 
madman’s diary is for the most part closely reasoned, though certain 
incomprehensible passages have been omitted. 

This close correspondence of the behaviour of Lt Xün's madman to that 
of typical cases of paranoia confirms that his reading of medical theory played 
a part m the conception of the story. Yet in addition to taking a theoretical 
interest in this condition, Lù Xün also had opportunities of direct observation 
of at least one actual case. This occurred while Li Xàn was living in the 
Shaoxing Hostel in Peking. According to an account of the incident by the 
&uthor's brother,® it concerned a distant relative of Li Xin who held a post 
as & minor official in north-west China. It seems that he began to suspect his 
colleagues of plotting against him and fled to Peking. There he lodged at an 
inn where, hearing noises in the night, he imagined that the plotters were 
making final preparations to dispose of him. Next day Li Xün took him 
to see a doctor, and later arranged for him to return to his native district to 
recuperate. This incident is also referred to in an entry in Lt Xün's 5 

Gogol's ‘ Diary of a madman’ is said to derive partly from descriptions 
of madness given to Gogol by an acquaintance, and partly from his experiences 
during his early days in St. Petersburg." It would seem that Lù Xün's madman 


1 Encyclopaedia. Britannica, 11th ed., xx, 767. 3 See Selected works of Lu Hsun, 1, 10. 

3 Hncyclopaedia Britannica, 11th ed., xx, 768. * ibid. 

5 Zhou Xiá-shóu M] 3ë $ (pseud. of Zhou Züo-rén), Li Xàn zidoshüo H de rénwü $8. PL 
در‎ Bt YE AG A By, Peking, 1957, 6-7. 

* Ld Xin rij} & IM. H FF, Shanghai, 1951, Case 1, faso. 5, p. 22b, November 1918. 

۲ Magarshak, op. oit., 65. 
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derives partly from his reading of medicine and partly from direct observation. 
What makes the theoretical aspect of his knowledge important, and makes 
the story a pioneer in the application of modern psychology to a work of Chinese 
literature, is his use in the story of the delusional system of the madman to 
convey his message. Lii Xin recognized the consistent nature of the delusional 
system of a case of this type, and so was able to conceal in what in the surface 
story are the imaginings of a case of schizophrenia, his own individual and 
consistent outlook on society. This is the central theme of the story. 

IV. In making a rough comparison between Gogol’s story and Li Xin’s 
and in considering the importance of medical theory as & source of the latter, 
we have only discussed the story in bare outline. In order to reach any con- 
clusions about the influence of Nietzsche and other Western writers, it 18 now 
necessary to consider the content of Lü Xün's message, which is contained 
largely in the allegorical meaning of his story. 

In the first two entries of the diary, the reader is only dimly aware of 
its allegorical nature. The name Zhao Güi-üeng #] Ei f is clearly intended 
to represent a member of the gentry. The surname Zhao was used, according 
to Zhou Züo-rén, because it was the first surname in the Bás jia wing 5 aR RE 
‘Surnames of the hundred families’, which suggested to Li Xun the idea 
of local gentry. A further hint of a hidden meaning occurs towards the end 
of the second entry, where the madman relates that he once trampled 
Mr. Antiquity’s ‘ account books ' in the dust, these being intended to represent 
the official Chinese histories. It seemed natural to the madman that Mr. Zhào 
would side with Mr. Antiquity, as they were two of & kind. Here there occurs 
the first hint that the madman is intended to represent a rebel against 
orthodoxy. 

It is not until the third entry, however, that the madman’s delusional 
system becomes fully developed and he conceives the idea that his persecutors 
have cannibalistic intentions. The entry opens with the words ‘ Everything 
requires careful consideration if one is to understand it’. This phrase, which 
incidentally hears a striking resemblance to a phrase in Gogol's ‘ Diary’, 
is repeated later in the same entry and draws attention to the careful thought 
which is contained in the madman’s reflections. The madman discovers that not 
only does cannibalism exist to-day, but it has existed throughout Chinese history : 


‘Everything requires careful consideration if one is to understand it. 
In ancient times, as I recollect, people often ate human beings, but I am 
rather hazy about it. I tried to look this up, but my history has no 
chronology, and scrawled all over each page are the words: “ Virtue and 
Morality ”. Since I could not sleep anyway, I read hard half the night, 
until I began to see the words between the lines, the whole book being 
filled with the words—'' Eat people " 3 
1 See Zhóu Xiá-shóu, op. cit., 40-۰, 


* Selected works of Lu Haun, 1, 11-12. For the parallel phrase in Gogol's work see Gogol, 
op. cit., 134, 
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The subsequent entries enlarge on this idea, discuss the nature of the 
cannibals and the tactics they use to secure their victims. Some of the entries 
are closely reasoned soliloquies, others report the madman’s attempts to 
dissuade the cannibals from their evil ways. After the entry quoted above the 
reader becomes aware of the allegorical nature of the story. 

The central idea of the story is that society is cannibalistic and that the 
orthodox Confucian morality was merely a cover for cannibalism. This idea 
was in tune with the anti-Confucianism of the New Culture Movement. It was 
the aspect of the story which met with the most immediate response from 
other writers during the movement." The madman cited several cases of 
cannibalism in Chinese history, the latest being that of the revolutionary 
Xû Xi-lin # 8E BE, whose heart was torn out and fried and eaten by the 
bodyguard of the Manchu governor he assassinated.? These cases of cannibalism 
were symbolic of the inhumanity in traditional society. In ‘ Diary of amadman’ 
this inhumanity is only alluded to on two occasions, but it returned as the 
theme of many of his later stories. Such characters as Xidng Lin Sáo PE $k 8 
in Zhufá Wü WA, Shan Si Sio W pu 48 in Mingtiän, and Kong ۲۱-1 FL Z B 
are all victims of what Lü Xùn meant by cannibalism. ' Diary of a madman ° 
has for this reason been aptly described as a general preface to Li Xün's 
first two collections of stories.? 

Although this central idea seems relatively simple, and gave the story its 
immediate political appeal, LÛ Xün's view of society as expressed in the 
story is, on closer examination, more complex than contemporary reactions 
to it would indicate. He regarded the rich and powerful as the chief cannibals. 
In the story they are represented by the gentry: Mr. Antiquity and Zhao 
Gùi-üeng, and the madman’s elder brother who is both family head and 
landlord. A few years after writing ° Diary of a madman’ he wrote: 


° What we call Chinese civilization is really only a feast of human 
flesh for the delectation of the rich. What we call China is only the kitchen 
where this feast is prepared '.* 


Yet he was not putting forward a simple ‘two nation’ theory, with a 
minority of rich cannibals and a majority of poor victims. Certainly there 


1 In April 1919, LI Dà-zhào ع2‎ XK $l] wrote in Méizhöu pinglin fj JE] FF Re: ‘The 
Japanese say their political system is like & zoo. They look the people behind bars, give them 
meat to eat, and call ıt “ humanitarianism ". I oonsider that our Chinese political system is 
like a slaughter-house for pigs. Our people are slaughtered like pigs and our blood, flesh, and 
bones are fed to those wolves and jackals of politicians and generals’ (seo Méizhdu pinglin, 
No. 18). Later in the same year Wi Yu 5L HE wrote an article in Xin Qingnidn entitled 
* Cannibalism and the Doctrine of Propriety ’ in which he wrote of Li Xin: °“... he has torn 
away the disguise of the knavish dissemblers who wear the mask of propriety in order to eat 
people (see Wu Yu, ‘ Ohi rén قن‎ lijido' V, A Bü f Fk, in Xin Qingnián, v1, 6, 578-80). 

2 See also Selected works of Lu Hsun, 1, 410-11. 

* This idea is put forward in Zhi Tóng Jk JY in LU Xtin sudpin fena $& GH, VE A 4) BR. 
Shanghai, 1954, p. 82 and note. 

4 Id Xün quánjt, 1, 315. 
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existed the weak and helpless who had neither the desire nor opportunity to 
eat others. These were the chief characters in the later stories mentioned above. 
But most people were both potential victims and potential cannibals, like the 
crowds who glared at the madman on the street : 


' These people—some of them have been pilloried by the magistrate, 
some have had their wives taken away by bailiffs, some have had their 
parents driven to suicide by creditors ; yet they never looked as frightened 
and as fierce as they did yesterday ’.1 
All of them have had some of their flesh eaten and yet they see the madman 

as their potential victim. To Lù Xin society was permeated with cannibalism 
through and through : 

‘Wanting to eat men, at the same time being afraid of being eaten 
themselves, they all look at each other with the deepest suspicion . . . ".? 
A few years later, Lù Xin put this idea in a more systematic form when 

he wrote : 

t... we have long ago arranged everything with perfect convenience. 
We have the noble and the common, the rich and the poor, the high and 
the lowly. We are oppressed by others, but we can oppress others in turn. 
We are devoured by others, but can devour others in turn. Each level is 
held in check. It cannot move; nor has it any desire to move, for any 
change, even if it has advantages, will also bring disadvantages '.? 


Although this was written seven years after ‘ Diary of a madman’ it does 
not differ fundamentally from the ideas on Chinese society contained in the 
story. Lù Xun regarded the whole traditional social system as oppressive 
and static. He also showed that this hierarchical social system led to the 
degradation, of the individual. He compared his cannibals to hyenas who 
eat only carrion and are afraid to attack the living. They have to resort to 
subterfuge to destroy their victims. Their nature he sums up in the masterly 
line, which stands out in relief as a separate entry in the diary: 

° The ferocity of a lion, the timidity of a hare, the cunning of a fox . . .'.* 

Either the cannibals will force their victims to destroy themselves, or else, 
afraid to kill them outright, they seek justification for murder by slandering 
their victims and attaching labels to them. The madman thinks that this is 
what they are doing to him. First they will call him mad, and then nobody 
will oppose their killing him, just as the villagers of Wolf-cub Village had 
first attached the label of ‘a bad character’ to their victim before dispatching 
him. 

The reason for the cannibals’ desire to kill the madman is that he is a 
rebel. According to Li Xtn, Chinese society was inimical to anything new 
or strange. Confronted with any innovation, the cannibals would unite to 
snuff it out. Lü Xùn wrote in an essay : 


1 Selected works of Lu Hawn, 1, 10. 2 ibid., 1, 10. 
5 Là Xin quánji, 1, 814. 4 Selected works of Lu Hsun, x, 1. 
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‘ Whenever a Chinese says anything or does anything which runs counter 
to age-old custom, it must either be immediately successful or it will have 
no lasting effect. It must either be like و‎ hot branding iron, in which case 
it will be treated with respect, or its author will be accused of propagating 
unorthodox doctrines and will be forbidden to speak further. Again, he 
may be called an unprincipled rebel, rejected by God and man. In former 
times, such a person would have been put to death together with the 
members of his clan down to the ninth degree of relationship, and his 
neighbours would also have been implicated. Nowadays he will merely 
get a few anonymous letters. But the weak-willed will inevitably be tempted 
to giveup.... l 

Bo, in China to-day there 18 no social reform, no achievements in learning, 
no creative art.. .’.} 


The madman is not one of the weak-willed. He embodies those qualities 
which Lù Xin admired in the great rebels of the past.?* Above all, he is upright 
and courageous. Though imagining himself to be faced with great peril, he 
defies the cold looks of the cannibals and calls on them to repent. When he 
imagines he is being crushed under the weight of beams and rafters, he shouts 
out : 

* You must reform at once! Change from the bottom of your hearts! 

You must know that the future will have no place for cannibals!’ 3 


When the doctor comes to see him and the madman believes he is the 
executioner, the madman laughs aloud and in his laugh there is said to be 
courage and righteousness. He is constantly referring to his moral superiority 
to the cannibals. Though the limitations imposed by the allegory make the 
madman an indistinct character, yet his spirit seems to foreshadow the hero 
of Lü Xtn’s story Yao $ °‘ Medicine ’ who even while in prison awaiting 
execution, attempted to arouse the prison guard to oppose the Manchus.: 
It also foreshadows the hero of Lii Xün's other story about a madman, Chdng 
ming deng جل‎ HW] XP ‘The everlasting lamp’, for whom the lamp burning 
in the temple represents all the evil in the world. This madman is even more 
bitter and more desperate than the hero of ‘ Diary of a madman’. However 
cruelly he is treated by the villagers, nothing will induce him to stop shouting 
° Extinguish 16 5 

The outstanding characteristic of all these rebels is that they are alone 
in 8 hostile world. They had a cause but no followers. If they belonged to a 
movement it was very much in the background. This may be partly because 
Lá Xin was conscious of the isolation of the intellectuals who participated 
in the New Culture Movement. Before the May 4th Movement they had still 


1 Lă Xin quánji, 1, 399. 

3 This comparison was suggested by Xü Qin-wén تلق‎ 4% 3 in an excellent essay on Kuangrén 
riji in his Nahdn fenzi M Wi 4h Ay, Peking, 1957, 13-19. 

5 Selected works of Lu Hsun, 1, 18. 4 ibid, 1, 26-34. 5 Bee It Xùn quénjt, 11, 55-66. 
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not found support beyond a small circle, and the barriers to China’s regenera- 
tion seemed insurmountable. But it was also partly connected with Li Xün's 
own individualism. In his early period in Japan, LÛ Xùn had seen China's 
way forward in terms of liberation of the individual. His heroes were Byron 
and Petófi and he entered upon a literary career in order to inspire a new 
generation of ° warriors of the spirit’ who would arouse the patriotic fervour 
of his countrymen.! In this aim he was frustrated. Instead of gathering people 
about him he found himself isolated, ‘left helpless in a boundless desert 3 
His feeling of loneliness then began to grow. He felt that he was ‘ definitely 
not the heroic type who could rally multitudes to his call’. After further 
frustrations during the 1911 Revolution he retired into the past and spent his 
time in research on Chinese literature and copying ancient inscriptions. The 
loneliness of the madman thus partly reflects his own position. His self-imposed 
isolation did nothing to diminish his individualism. 

In the year in which LĂ Xin wrote ‘ Diary of a madman ’, he still put much 
faith in the reform of the individual for the solution of the problem of China’s 
progress. This is indicated by the internal evidence of the story, in which the 
madman calls on the cannibals to reform, including one of the chief cannibals, 
his elder brother : 

‘In cursing man-eaters, I shall start with my brother, and in dissuading 
man-eaters, I shall start with him too '.* 

It is further corroborated by another essay which he wrote later the same 
year, where we find echoes of his former hero-worship : 

° China has always had a certain amount of conceit—only unfortunately 
she has no “ individual conceit”. It is always collective patriotic conceit. 

Individual conceit is eccentricity, it is a declaration of war on the 
common crowd, Apart from those suffering from megalomania, according 
to Nordau and others, those possessing individual conceit all have a certain 
degree of talent, we might even call it a form of madness. Because they 
come to feel that their ideas and perceptiveness are superior to the crowd, 
which does not understand them, so they begin to hate the world and 
become misanthropes and “ enemies of the people ". But all new thought 
comes from them . . .'.5 

Xün's mention of Max Nordau draws attention to Li Xin’s attitude‏ نانآ 
to late nineteenth century thought. From Lombroso's Man of genius, he‏ 
borrowed the idea of the connexion of genius with madness, while from Nordau's‏ 
Degeneration he took the notion of the anti-social nature of talent. Both these‏ 
writers he treated critically. It is clear from the above quotation that he did‏ 
not accept Nordau's opposition to egocentricity. Elsewhere he makes a semi-‏ 
humorous comment on Lombroso’s collection of mad verse.9 Yet the fact‏ 

1 See especially the ideas put forward in his essay ‘ The power of mara poetry ' (Mólio shill 
متبله‎ WE EE FE J] Bh), in L4 Xùn qudnjt, 1, 104—234. 


3 Selected works of Lu Heun, 1, 4. * jbid., 1, 4. * ibid., x, 15. 
۶ Lă Xün quán, 1, 387. 9? Bee op. oit., IY, 34-5. 
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that these authors wrote on these particular questions attracted him to their 
writing. Lù Xin was in closer contact than almost any other Chinese writer 
of his period with contemporary developments in European thought, especially 
in those fields which he considered relevant to the problem of social reform. 
It is an accident of history that while he was searching for a way forward for 
China, European thought was passing through a profound crisis, m which 
the optimistic rationalism of the eighteenth and early nineteenth century was 
being swept away by political developments and the emergence of new sciences. 
So Li Xin was confronted with social theories based on half-understood 
psychology and sociology, such as are contained in the works of the two writers 
mentioned above, and the iconoclastic idealist philosophy of Nietzsche, whom 
Ll Xin seems to have regarded as the avant-garde of European thought. 
At that period he seems to have ignored socialist theory. 

V. The influence of Nietzsche on Li Xin is complex. One aspect of this 
influence is related to Lù Xün's lack of understanding of the role of the common 
people in history. Lù Xin, as in the above quotation, often wrote of ‘ the mob ’ 
or ‘the crowd’. This attitude was not uncommon in Chinese thinkers of his 
generation, for to them the mass movement nearest to their experience was the 
Yi Hé Túan 3 #n [ which, while being a patriotic movement, had negative 
features which did not appeal to reformers and those who believed in the 
age of science. Lù Xin was thinking of them when he wrote of ' collective 
patriotic conceit’ in the passage quoted above." He considered that this kind 
of narrow patriotism led to actions which, like those of the crowd in ' Diary 
of a madman ’, while seeming to be bold, were in fact cowardly, and to such 
ideas as ‘Support the Ching Dynasty, destroy the foreigners!’ Thus, in one 
sense, 1900 was to Lù Xtn what the Paris Commune was to the middle-class 
thinkers of Europe. Yet there is an important, indeed a vital difference between 
the positions of Lù Xün and Nietzsche. Though both tended to regard the 
masses as an abstract force, Lii Xün did not fear and hate the common people 
as Nietzsche did. In Li Xùn there is no worship of power or call for brutal 
suppression. The exigencies of the Chinese situation brought an objective 
identity of interest between the common people and the intellectuals, 0 
Li Xin from earliest boyhood had been particularly close to the common 
people and understood their problems. In his stories he wrote of them with 
sympathy. 

Although his reading of Nietzsche confirmed these individualist tendencies 
in Lü Xun, Nietzsche's influence was not entirely negative. This is especially 
true of those parts of his writing which have the most direct bearing on ‘ Diary 
of a madman’. We have seen how the madman, after calling on the cannibals 
to reform, says that in future there will be no place for man-eaters in the world. 
He continues : 


‘ If you don't change, you may all be eaten by each other. Although 


1 See Lit Xtin quánjt, 1, 888. 
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so many are born, they will be wiped out by real men, just like wolves 
killed by hunters. Just like reptiles ’.t 
Again, the madman, remonstrating with his brother, says: 


° Brother, probably all primitive people ate a little 550 flesh to 
begin with. Later, because their outlook changed, some of them stopped, 
and because they tried to be good they changed into men, changed into 
real men. But some are still eating—just like reptiles, some of which have 
changed into fish, birds, monkeys, and finally men ; but some of which do 
not try to be good, and remain reptiles still. When those who eat men 
compare themselves with those who do not, how ashamed they must be, 
probably more ashamed than the reptiles before the monkeys '.? 

Finally, at the end of the ‘ Diary ’, after he has made the awful discovery 
that he may have eaten the flesh of his little sister, he writes : 

° How can a man like myself, after 4,000 years of man-eating history— 
even though I knew nothing about it at first—ever hope to face real men ? ' 3 
Às we have already observed, these passages echo a certain paragraph in 

Also sprach Zarathustra: ‘Ye have trod the way from worm to man . . .'.* 
What interested Lù Xin in this work was the idea of the upward striving of 
mankind, with the final victory of what he called ‘ real men ' over the cannibals. 
Lü Xün had believed in Darwinism since reading Huxley's Evolution. and 
ethics in his very early student days in Nanking. Thus, when Nietzsche applied 
Darwinian biological theory to the social and spiritual matters in which Li Xtn 
was particularly interested, it is not surprising that he should have proved 
receptive. Nietzsche confirmed the one idea which countered his pessimism, 
namely the belief that the future would be better than the present and the 
young better than the old, though his conception of the future ‘real men’ 
was quite unlike Nietzsche’s Superman. In 1919 he wrote: 

‘Although Nietzsche’s concept of the Superman is too vague, from 
mankind's present record, we can be fully confident that m the future 
& higher and more perfect mankind will emerge. When that time comes, 
in addition to the term “ man-like apes ”, we shall talk of “ ape-like men ” 8 
Another idea which attracted Lù Xin in Nietzsche was his emphasis on 

the need of the individual to strive for perfection. Objectively, in the situation 
of the New Culture Movement, this meant the struggle to free oneself from the 
fetters of the old society which, as we have seen, Lii Xin regarded as destructive 
of the individual personality. Lù Xun, largely because of his Darwinian beliefs, 
often exhorted the young people to engage in this struggle : 

‘I wish Chinese youth to strive upward, disregarding mockery and 
underhand attacks. Nietzsche said: “ Verily a polluted stream is man. 
One must be & very ocean to receive a polluted stream without becoming 


1 Selected works of Lu Heun, 1, 19. 2 ibid., 1, 17. 3 ibid., 1, 20-1. 
4 Ses above, p. 310, n. 3. 5 Bee, for example, Ld Xàn quanyi, 1v, 5. 
* Lë Xùn quánji, 1, 400. 
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unclean. Behold, I teach you the Superman: he is that ocean, in him 
can your great contempt be o'erwhelmed ۰ 

Though you may be only a shallow pool, yet you may imitate the ocean, 
for both pool and ocean are of water and may intermingle. What matter 
if they throw in a few grains of sand or pour in a few drops of dirty water 
behind your back. This is still no great contempt, because to inflict great 
contempt they would need to possess courage '.! 


Li Xin was unable to appreciate that Nietzsche's thought was a retreat 
from the ideas of science and reason which he sought to embrace, yet be was 
sufficiently discerning to reject Nietzsche’s ethic of might and power. This 
doctrine conflicted with the very basis of Li Xtn’s outlook. Lù Xin defended 
the weak and helpless against cannibalism, while Nietzsche despised the weak 
and admired the conquerors and predators. Nietzsche looked to a future in 
which cannibalism would reign supreme, while Lù Xin sought to abolish 
cannibalism. Yet Nietzsche’s writing was a gold-mine of ideas and Li Aun 
is only one of numerous writers who owe a debt to him without accepting some 
of his basic ideas. 

We have so far touched on the influence of Gogol and Nietzsche and of 
contemporary psychological theory on ‘ Diary of a madman’. We have seen 
that although all these sources were of considerable importance in helping to 
mould the content and form of the story, they were all transformed by the 
author, and the story is far from being derivative. However, there remains 
one other important source of the story which has not been touched on. This 
i8 1t8 connexion with traditional Chinese ideas and literature. 

VI. It would be beyond the scope of this paper to follow the development 
of Lü Xün's thought from his earliest days to the time when he wrote ° Diary 
of a madman’. Yet it may be taken as axiomatic that any modern Chinese 
author owes something to traditional ideas. We have alluded to the auto- 
biographical element in the character of the madman. We have also shown that 
Lü Xin was attracted to the idea of the lone warrior, rejected by the world. yet 
continuing to fight. When Li Xin wrote the story he was just emerging 
from his period of seclusion. He saw his position as being enclosed in an iron 
chamber with no hope of escape, just 88 the madman felt imprisoned in his 
small room with its high window. During the years immediately following 
the 1911 Revolution Li Xün's withdrawal from public life was as complete as 
that of the traditional scholar who refused to take office. The fact that Lù Xin 
was employed by the Ministry of Education does not mar the comparison, for 
the post was almost a sinecure. He had in fact abandoned his former active 
literary life in favour of the traditional pursuits of a scholar. Now that he 
had decided to attempt to break down the walls of the dungeon, he still saw 
the struggle largely in individual terms. 

The acute contradiction between the individual and society was a common- 


1 ibid. For the quotation from Nietzsche see Nietzsche, op. cit., 6. 
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place in traditional literature. Having little possibility of common action, 
the non-conforming scholar was forced into a position of isolation. In literature 
this situation finds expression in works of all periods, extending back to the 
Chi ct $ Wt where we find the lines: 
‘The whole world is sullied and only I am clean 
All men are drunk and I alone am sober 3 

This metaphor was used by Li Xün in a poem in memory of a friend written 
shortly before ‘ Diary of a madman ’.? 

Connected with this idea is the Chinese tradition of madmen in literature. 
Though the idea of writing a diary of a madman was Western in origin, a 
tradition of anti-Confucian madmen already existed in China. The earliest 
was the Madman of Chi, alluded to in the ‘ Analects’ and in the Chu ci, who 
mocked Confucius with a wild song and made off as Confucius descended from 
his chariot to talk with him. Later madmen were either genuinely mad, feigning 
madness, or simply unconventional people and hermits, the term kuangrén JE A 
often having the latter connotation. Whichever was the case, their behaviour 
was hardly compatible with orthodox Confucianism. In one story m the 
Song shü $ F we even find the idea, not so unlike the central device of Li Xtin’s 
story, that madness is a relative thing, the madman only being mad in the 
eyes of society : 

‘In a certain country there was & spring which was called the Spring of 
Madness. All who drank from its waters became mad. The king alone 
drank from his own well and remained unaffected. All the citizens bemg 
mad, they mistook the king’s sanity for madness. They met together 
and made plans to restrain the king and cure his sickness. They used all 
manner of cures—cauterization, acupuncture, and doses of medicine. The 
king could not stand the pain of the cures, so he went to the spring, poured 
out some of the water and drank it. As soon as he had drunk it he became 
mad. Now that ruler and subjects, old and young were all equally mad, 
everyone was happy '.? 

This story, which occurs in the biography of Yuán Can, expresses an attitude 
commonly adopted by the neo-Taoists of the period. Lù Xtn had himself 
made a special study of the writing of this period and school. While in Japan 
he had attended lectures by the philologist and revolutionary Zhang Tài-yán 
É XK # from whom he had acquired a taste for the Wéi and Jin prose writers.* 
He edited the works of Ji Kang #§ Hi, whom he admired partly for his lucid 
prose style, which he regarded as better than that of the fashionable Tóng 
Chéng 4 $R and Xuán Xué X; Æ schools for the writing of discourse, and 
partly because he was anti-Confucian and opposed to rigid conventions and 


1 See Chú cf, Si bù cóngkd edition, faso. 3, juan 7, p. 12b. 

* See Selected works of Lu Hsun, 1, 49. 

3 See Sóng shü, Si bù beiydo edition, faso. 15, juan 89, p. 2a. 

* According to Zhóu Zho-rén (op. cit., 10) Lu Xùn’s conception of cannibalism also owes 
something to Zhing’s outlook on orthodox Neo-Confucianism. 
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ritual! The prose of Lù Xtn’s short essays was influenced by Ji Kang, and 
he was also attracted to his ideas, such as those expressed in his Yu Shan 
Jà-yuán jué pedo shi 9 i Ex FB A 3# TES with its ° nine reasons for not 
taking office’. Apart from Taoist hedonism and such considerations as dis- 
liking to sit still in official robes when the fleas were biting, Ji Kang refused 
office because he opposed Confucius and could not refrain from speaking his 
mind. It is about such people that the term kuangrén might have been used. 

In conclusion, though it is not possible to make a precise evaluation of the 
relative importance of a number of different authors in influencing ‘ Diary 
of a madman’, it is clear that the story owes much to Li Xùn’s knowledge 
of Western literature and modern science. Yet, as might be expected in a 
creative writer, the determining factor in the shaping of the story was Lù Xtn’s 
own outlook, which evolved in the context of contemporary social and political 
development, and was more closely affected by the latter than by Western 
writing. Thus all the ideas discussed above have been either modified or 
completely transformed in the process of assimilation. 


1 For an analysis of Ji Kang’s influence on Lù Xtn, see Wang Yao E Fg, Güanyú Zhönggúo 
güdidn wénzué wenti BE p$ F ES] y Bh ac & [BH HÎ, Shanghai, 1957, 10-22. 
! Seo Ji Kang ji RR BE f£, od. Li Xin, Peking, 1956, juan 2, pp. 5-8. 


THE ‘PO-SSU PINE TREES’ 
By O. W. WOLTERS 


N four Chinese texts almost certainly written before the middle of the sixth 
century A.D., of which two have been attributed to the Tsin period (265— 
420), there were references to two ‘ Po-ssi pine resins ¥ JUp + JR’, to a 
° Po-ssü resin’ subsequently likened to ‘pine resin’, and to a resin subse- 
quently attributed to the ‘ Po-ssi’ and also likened to ‘ pine resin’. They were 
° Ju tou perfume $L Hf  ’, the ‘ mo drug % HE’, ' An-Ast perfume جك‎ E d, 


1 The texte were the Kuang chou chi Rf +] EF of Ku Wei RA f, the Kuang chih BR F5 
of Kuo I-kung 3 35 JẸ. the Nan chou chi 18 إل(‎ PE of Hai Piao $$ 3k, and the Ming i pieh 
iu 42 BS Fl] BR of T'ao Hung-ching fig 5/, Ek. The fragments discussed in this study were 
preserved in two materia medica: (1) the Chung Asiu chéng ho ching shih cheng lei pei yung pên 
ts'ao Th ME K FD BK HR ES E Ug H کر‎ RX, the Yuan version of T'ang Shén-wei Hr {f ۰ 
Ching shih chéng lei pei chi pén ts'ao ¥ W FF 75 fei Ge عم‎ BA, Jên min wei shéng ch'u pan 
shé edition, 1957, and referred to as the CEPT ; (i) the Pén ts‘ao kang mu Æ iX HA H of 
Li Shih-chén zb HE JA first published in 1596, Jên min wei shéng ch‘u pan shé edition, 1957, 
and referred to as the PI’ KM. Of these four texts only the identity and dates of the author 
of the Ming i العام‎ lu are known beyond dispute; he was the famous Taoist T'ao Hung-ching 
who lived from about 452 to 536. Nothing is known of the Nan chou chi. Laufer stated that it 
was quoted in the CK‘ min yao shu 7 Fe SH Aj by Chia Szü-haieh Vf BA YR who lived between 
386 and 534 ; B. Laufer, Sino-Iranica: Chinese contributions to the history of civilisation tn ancient 
Iran with special reference to the history of cultivated plants and products (Field Museum of Natural 
History, Publication No. 201), Chicago, 1919 (henceforth referred to as Sino-Iranica), 247, n. ۰ 
Laufer considered that it was written before the fifth century a.p.; ibid., 460. The Kuang 
chsh was quoted by Li Tao-ytan أ[‎ ¥} JC in the Shui ching chu 7K f PE, Sati pu ta‘ung k'an 
edition, 2, 1b; Li Tao-yüan died in 527. Fragments were collected in the Yu han shan fang 
chi و‎ shu 3+ BH il] Bj Rf CX 3, Changsha edition, 1883, and the text was attributed to the 
Tain period. It was listed in the Sui shu bibliography, Ssü pu te'ung k‘an edition, 34, 7b. The 
Kuang chou chi of Ku Wel f] {j was listed among the sources of the Chéng lei pên is'ao. A work 
of this name was attributed to Ku Hui fj {$ of the Tsin period in Wên T'ing-shih X $E xh, 
Pu Tain shu i wên chih Fj FF BE MBE 2 GE, reprint of the K‘ai ming shu tien edition of the 
Erh shih wu shih pu pien — -+ H Hi fiii. 1959, 3, 38. The characters for ‘ Wei ' and ‘ Hui’ 
are similar, and Wên T‘ing-shih could have made a mistake. That he was capable of inaccuracy 
is shown in the same passage where he quoted the T'ang shu tsai heiang shih hay piao HF gig SE 
AH tk SA 3X that Ku Hui was the younger brother of Ku Yung Rf SÊ, & Twin minister. 
According to the Hsin Tang shu, Sst pu pei yao, 74 F, 10a, Ku Hui was two generations 
senior to Ku Yung and the brother of a Wu minister. In Ku Yung’s biography in the T'sin shu, 
Sal pu te'ung k'an edition, 68, la, Ku Yung was described as a minister during the early fourth 
century. It was also said that ‘ Ku ’ was a famous surname in the south ; to that extent Ku Hui's 
composition of the Kuang chou chi or ‘ Record of Canton’ is reasonable. In the present study 
it will be suggested that references to ‘ Po-sstt resins’ in fourth century texts are explicable, 
and there is no reason to upset the tradition that the Kuang chou chi and the Kuang chth were 
written in Tain times. The passages of the four texts under discussion were quoted by Li Hsun 
z Fh] in his Hai yao pên is‘ao f BE AS EF which is also lost. According to La Shih-chén 
li Hsin was alive in the 756-63 period. Chang Hsing-lang A Æ {j has suggested that 
Li Hsun’s brother, Li Hsien 2۶ T$, wrote this work in the tenth century and that the family 
was of Persian extraction ; Chung Asi chiao t'ung shih liao huai pien حك‎ yg zs 38 OB ES ES 
Peiping, 1930, 4, Zr 4t fF E] Su GF Bl... 99-100. Dr. Ch'én Pang-hsien ff F FF, in 
his Chung kuo + heueh shih ۲۳ | WE BA Hi, 1057 edition, 146, and Drs. Huard and Wong 
in their ‘ Bio-bibliographie de la médicine chinoise ', Bulletin de la Socwté des Études Indochinoises, 
XXXI, 3, 1956, serial number 262, have accepted Li Shih-chén’s view. 
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and lung nao f I% or ° P'o-lü perfume HE fdt FH’. An-hst perfume became 
the name for benjamin gum (Styraxz benzoin Dryander) which, with lung nao 
or tree camphor (Dryobalanops aromatica Gaertn. f), were in later times famous 
trade-products of northern Sumatra." To-day ju, the abbreviated form of 
ju t'ou, is identified with species of Pistacia (a mastic) or with frankincense 
(Boswellia spp.) and mo with myrrh (Commiphora spp.).? These are products of 
Somaliland, the Middle East, and India. In the sixteenth century, however, 
and long before then, Chinese herbalists believed that ju and mo also came from 
South East Asia. The text which first mentioned ju in fact ascribed it to the 
‘Southern Ocean Po-sst ', a definition indicating a South East Asian origin. 

These resins suggest two questions: why did the Chinese use this form of 
botanical classification ? Who were the Po-sst 4 

The ‘ pine tree’ analogy has escaped the attention of scholars, but there 
has been lively speculation about the ‘ Po-ssá'. ‘ Po-ssü' (= Parsa) was the 
Chinese transcription for ‘ Persia’ in the fifth century and subsequently. On 
the other hand, two Sung texts contained accounts of a Po-sst country which 
was certainly not Persia and was probably somewhere in South Hast Asia? 
Several theories have been offered to explain the use of the same name in two, 
separate geographical contexts. It could indicate the existence of early Persian 
colonies in northern Sumatra‘; it could have been an early transliteration 
of ° Pasai ' in northern Sumatra 5 or of some place in or near Burma ê; finally, 


1 The benzoin of Laos is from Styrax benzoides Craib and S. tonkinense Craib. Laos does 
not produce tree camphor. Borneo produces tree camphor but no species of Styrax with com- 
meroial value. The Malay Peninsula produces both but the trade in them has never been im- 
portant. Western Java has a few benzoin trees but only the fossils of camphor trees. 

* In Western literature the attribution was as early as the Specimen medicinae Sinicae, 
Frankfurt, 1682, serial numbers 210, 211, edited by Andrew Cleyer and believed to be based 
on the work of Michael Boym, S.J. There is a copy in the Library of the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew. The transcriptions were ji kiam and mò yd. For modern works see B. E. Read (with Liu 
Ju-ch'ang), Chinese medicinal planis from the Pén ts‘ao kang mu, A.D. 1590 . . ., a Botanical, 
chemical, and pharmacological reference list (Peking Natural History Bulletin), 1936, serial 
numbers 313, 340; J. Roi, ' Traité des plantes médicinales chinoises °, Encyclopédie biologique, 
XLVII, Paris, 1955, 202, 208-9. 

3 The Ling wai tai ta Ga 2۱ fi BF of Chou Ch'ü-fei i] se JE, 1178, P1 chi hsi shou ta kuan 
collection, Chin pu shu chi, Shanghai, undated, 3, 3a-b, and the Chu fan chh ER HE TE of 
Chao Ju-kua XH ik SED 1226, Chung hua shu chi, Peking, 1956, 74. 

* E. Bretechneider, On the knowledge possessed by the ancient Chinese of the Arabs and Arabian 
colonies and other western countries, mentioned in Chinese books, London, 1871, 16, n. He translated 
Po-sst ju and An-hsi as ‘ Persian’; Botanicon Sinicum, Part rrr, 1806, 460, 466. Many years 
later Moens associated himself with the colonies theory ; ' De Noord-Sumatraanse rijken der 
parfums en specerijen in Voor-Moslimse tijd ', Tijdschrift (Madjalah), uxxxv, 4, 1955-7, 353-5. 

5 The first to express this view seems to have been G. Phillips, ‘ Notes on Sumatra and the 
Po-szu*, Notes and Queries on China and Japan, IIL, 0, 1869, 90-2. Hois terts reflected the 
surmise in the Ming shih HH Hi that Su-mén-ta-la BE PY Be Wü] = Samudra = Pasai might 
have been the Po-ssti and T'a-shih Jc $ countries of T'ang times. The ‘Pasai’ theory was 
specifically stated by Tsuboi Kumazo in his study of Chao Ju-kua, Actes du douzième Congrès 
International des Ortentalistes, x1, 1809, 02, 121-2. 

* The existence of a Po-sst country apparently on the borders of Burma was noted by 
E. H. Parker, Burma with special reference to her relations with China, Rangoon, 1893, 14. He 
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it could merely be a reference to Persian middlemen who handled South East 
Asian goods and brought them on to China. Laufer in 1919 was the first to 
study the problem in detail, and he upheld a distinction between ‘ Po-sstt’ 
meaning Persia in the chapters on foreign countries in the imperial histories 
and a South East Asian ‘ Po-ss' in other texts. He drew the conclusion 
that before the middle of the sixth century a South East Asian people were both 
middlemen in trade-goods from western Asia and producers of their own trade- 
goods. Laufer was open-minded about the location of their country but 
wondered whether they could have migrated from Burma to Sumatra. Ferrand 
immediately accepted Laufer's distinction and revived the earlier view that 
the South East Asian ‘ Po-ss' must have meant Pasai.2 Hadi Hasan, the 
historian of Persian shipping, was naturally less enthusiastic.! Chang Hsing- 
lang criticized Laufer for being ‘ too scientific ' and ‘ too accurate’ ; the Chinese 
texts could not be interpreted literally.5 Pelliot went some of the way with. 
Laufer and Ferrand by conceding the existence of a South East Asian Po-sst, 
possibly meaning Pasai, in Sung times (960-1278) but not earlier." Since then 
Sauvaget 7 and Dr. Wang Gungwu ? have seen merit in Laufer's distinction. 
Laufer's views have a bearing on early South East Asian history, and it is 
curious that they should have left only a slight impression. In the present 
study some of his evidence is re-examined and an attempt made to analyse 
its implications for the history of western Indonesia before the seventh century 
which, in the writer’s opinion, is the correct context for discussing the ‘ Po-sst ’ 
problem. The study will be concerned only with the original circumstances 
which introduced the term ‘ Po-ssti’ to the nomenclature of that region, and 
the point of departure will be provided by the neglected ‘pine trees’. The 
use of the term in T'ang and Sung texts when not clearly in the tradition of the 
original usage may have been the result of different historical circumstances, 


quoted from the Hsin T'ang shu 39r HF 3F account of the Piao [BS which described a situation 
at the beginning of the ninth century. Later Laufer and Ferrand thought that there was a 
Po-ssü in Burma as well as in Sumatra. Ferrand suggested that in Burma it referred to ‘ Bassem ’, 
but Laufer did not commit himself (Stno-/ranwa, 474); G. Ferrand's review of Sino-Irantca 
in the Journal Asiatique (henceforth referred to as JA), x1? Sér., xvm, 1021, 280. 

1 Chavannes and Takakusu, in their translations of I Tsing’s works, assumed that in 671 
I Tsing’s ship from Canton to Fo-shih fib SIT, later identified with Srivijaya, was Perman. Hirth 
and Rockhill developed the middlemen theory in their introduction to Chau Ju-kua. His work 
on the Chinese and Arab trade in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries . . ., St. Petersburg, 1911, 7-8. 
They noted, however, the reference to the ° Po-sst’ country 1n the Ling wai tai ta and the Chu 
fan chih and thought that it was a Negrito country in or near the Malay Peninsula ; 1bid., 152, n. 

* Sino-Iranwa, 468-87. 

3 In his review of Sino-Iranica. He had previously accepted the theory of Hirth and Rockhill. 

* A history of Persian navigation, 1928, 81-3, 99-103. 

Sap Æ 4R, Chung hsi chiao t'ung shih Hao huai pien th PG zc 38 OREO ORG =, 
Peiping, 1980, ft h Bd 81 Bt BB 3c 3B. 4, ۰ 

6 ‘Les traditions manichéennes au Fou-kien’, T'oung Pao (henceforth referred to as TP), 
xxr, 1923, 196, n. 3. 7 Relation de la Chine ei de l'Inde, 1948, xxxvi. 

8 In an unpublished thesis entitled The Nanhas trade, 1954, presented to the University of 
Malaya for the degree of Master of Arte. Itis understood that this thesis has now been published 
in the Journal of the Malayan Branch, Royal Asatio Society. 
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and to rely on them to explain a situation several centuries earlier is to run 
the risk of anachronism. 


The * pine trees’ 

It would be surprising if the Chinese had casually likened the Po-ssé resins 
to pine resin. Their notions about the latter were well-defined and the analogy 
was more probably a deliberate one. 

The evergreen pine tree was one of their venerable trees, admired from early 
times for its size and firm stance and regarded as & symbol of endurance.! 
For the Taoists it was a source of vitality, and its properties and especially 
those of its resin were recognized in early Chinese medical literature which owed. 
much to Taoist influences. It was one of the drugs which the Taoists, seeking 
immortality, used to strengthen their bodies when they starved in order to md 
themselves of the corrupting effects of the ‘ Five Cereals ’.2 The Shén nung pên 
ts‘ao ching Ff Ek +$ 3& SE, the earliest surviving drug list believed to have been 
compiled in Han times from earlier sources, included it among the ' superior 
products Æ fp ' and recorded its life-prolonging efficacy.? Pao Pu tat 38, Fh F 
described a miraculous cure from pine resin as a result of which the patient 
lived to a ripe old age.“ But it also had less spectacular therapeutic properties ; 
it cured ulcers and different kinds of body eruptions and expelled harmful 
wind and evil vapours from the system. 

The prestige of the pine tree was shared by amber and the fu ling Ht 2 
fungus, both of which were intimately connected with pine. Amber was 
recognized at an early date as fossilized resin and presumably the quintessence 
of hardy old age, while fu ling, which grew on pine roots, was considered to be 
immune from decay and sometimes as another transformation of pine resin.* 
Both of them were connected with the expulsion of harmful vapours. 

It would, therefore, have been with distinct ideas about pine resins that 
Chinese herbalists classified and accepted foreign ‘ pine’ resins. 

During the early Han dynasty, and probably long before then, traders from. 
central Asia and northern India had been arriving in China by the overland 


1 The Chinese attitude towards the pine is discussed by R. Stein, ‘ Jardins en miniature 
d’Extréme-Orient’, Bulletin de l'École Française d'Extréme-Orieni, xu, 1942, 83-4. 

۶ Li Shih-chén’s account of the pine included several quotations from Tsoista which show 
clearly the value the latter attached to it; PT'KM, 34, 1361-4. On techniques for resisting 
the decay caused by the ' Five Cereals’ see H. Maspero, ' Le taoisme ', Mélanges posthumes . . ., 
ri, 1950, 100-2. Maspero discussed the subject at much greater length in ' Lea procédés de 
" nourrir le principe vital" dans la religion taoiste ancienne ', JA, 1937, 2 and 3, 177-252, 
313—430. 

* Chung kuo ku tien i hmich ts'ung han edition, 1955, 28. On the date of this work see J. Roi 
and Ou Yun-joei, ' Le taolsme de les plantes d'immortalité ', Bulletin de T Université P Aurore, 
Sér. rf, Tom. u, 4, 1941, 689, and P. Huard and M. Wong, ' Evolution de la matière médicale 
chinoise ', Janus, XLVI, 1958, 7. t PT KM, 34, 1362. 

5 The Shén nung pén ts‘ao ching, 28, said of it: ۲۸ RET FE رد‎ ۰ ۰ ۰ HR HEEM, 
ER SA. Ta Ming -K HH, in his Jih hua pên ts'ao H 4M AK ۳ of the tenth century, was 


more expliot: # AR W O Bb F Sl EB XD. CLPT, 12, 291. 
6 Fu ling has been identified as Pachyma cocos Fries. 
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route. With them came ‘rare perfumes و‎ #’ of powerful aroma and great 
medical virtue. The reputation of these perfumes was enhanced by a magical 
appeal derived from Taoist legends about the ‘ western regions ', the world of 
the K'un lun mountain and the home of the Queen Mother of the Weat.? 
Han Wu Trs reign (140-86 5.c.), when Chinese military power reached far 
into Turkistan, must have been a time when a considerable knowledge of 
foreign perfumes was acquired by the northern Chinese both as tribute and 
from traders. During this reign an epidemic broke out in Ch'ang An and Wu Ti 
checked it by burning the shén or ‘ magic perfume pi ¥$ °, also known a apparently 
as fan hun كذ‎ 34 Ff, on the recommendation of the Ytieh-chth or Indd-Scythians. 
It was related that henceforth the emperor began to believe in ‘ magical 
things gi t 3 

Karly in the Christian era one foreign perfume was mentioned by a name 
which was destined to become famous. It was the Asin-lu perfume F§ Eê from 
Ta-chin k Æ, the ‘ Roman Orient’ or the Middle East ‘ near the residence 
of the Queen Mother of the West where the sun goes down’. Pelliot thought 
that Asün-lu would have been known as a result of the sea-borne trade in 
Tsin times (265-420) and probably in the fourth century,‘ but there are 
references to it which show that it was already known by the middle of the 
third century.’ In the first two centuries of the Christian era it could have been 


1 H. Maspero, ‘ Influences occidentales en Chine avant les Han’, Mélanges posthumes .. ., 
1r, 1960, 37-51. 

2 Huai Nan izü mentioned an immortality drug supplied by the Queen Mother of the West 
and the many drugs in the K‘un lun region; T'as p'ing yu lan, Sati pu te‘ung k'an edition, 
third series (henceforth referred to as TP YL), 984, 4b. The Han wu ku shih JR FR ft FA attri- 
buted T'ou-mo Wis علد‎ $ perfume to her; it was given as tribute by a central Asian country 
and effected a miraculous cure (TP YL, 983, 6b—7a). The Queen Mother had once been regarded 
as the goddess of epidemics but, for the Taoista, she became the Queen of the Immortals and the 
purveyor of recipes for long life and other drugs; Maspero, ' Le taoime ', 127. Among the famous 
perfumes which reached China at an early date waa storax from the Middle East, traded by 
central Asian middlemen. 

3 The identification of the shén perfume j$ with fan Aun was contained in the Yash shih 
shih cht chuan H IC BH کر‎ [Hj quoted by the Ch'ing encyclopaedia Ko chth ching yuan 
Rs 34 fê J (henceforth referred to as KOC F), 07, 24b. The date of the epidemic was given as 
88 p.c. Similar epidemics seem to have broken out in 99 ».0. and 90 B.o. The epidemics are 
interesting partly as early examples of the powerful fumigatory properties which the Chinese 
came to associate with foreign resins and partly because sAÉm, aa will be noted below, had a 
connexion with the origina of the South East Asian resin trade. 

4 In his review of Hirth and Rockhill’s Chau Ju-kua, TP, xr, 1912, 475-9. 

* In addition to being described in the Nan fang ts'ao mu chuang ig H tE Ac HR, it seems 
to have been mentioned in the Nan chou $ wu chih yj IH $8 By #3 of Wan Chén BY 82 an 
official of the Wu dynasty (222-80). TPYL, 982, 2a. The Wei lueh Fl ۳۸ also mentioned ıt. 
San kuo chth — [gq ,يج‎ Seti pu ts'ung kan edition, 30, 33b. Of some interest is the statement in 
the T'ang tet Hf F that it came from Shih-tett Ei +-. TPYL, 982, 2b. The author was the 
Taoist T'ang P'ang Hf ya who lived in Wu times; Sus shu, Seti pu te'ung k'an edition, 34, 4a. 
Shih-tzt was the name by which Ceylon was known in the Liu Sung shu Zi] XK جه‎ which covered 
the 420-76 period. If T'ang P'ang meant ‘ Ceylon ’, it would leesen the likelihood that Sst-tiao 
JG; $j, mentioned in the Nan chou i wu chih, meant ‘ Ceylon’ in tho third century. The writer 
is preparing a study of the early historical geography of western Indonesia and hopes to return 
to this matter. 
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exported by sea to the Indus ports and thence over the central Asian route 
with many other goods from the Roman world in exchange for silk, and in 
view of its later fame it is difficult to believe that this did not happen. 

Hsün-lu was rapidly assimilated by the Taoist materia medica. This no 
doubt was why the Taoist T'ang P'ang Hi y mentioned it in Wu times.! 
Pao P‘u tei early in the fourth century was also interested in it,* and by 0 
Hung-ching’s time the assimilation was complete. There were several reasons 
why this happened. According to Li Hsün, Asiin-lu was used in starvation 
techniques for ridding the body of the effects of the ° Five Cereals’ and was 
therefore in demand among the ‘immortals’. Evidently it was believed to 
possess the magical functions of pine resin. Moreover, according to T'ao Hung- 
ching, ıt was also efficacious for the more mundane purpose of curing poisonous 
swellings, a property re-affirmed by the Tang pên ts‘ao BE ع2‎ tă which also 
prescribed it for ulcers. Here, too, it had something in common with pine 
resin. But, much more important, it had great powers of internal fumigation 
on account of its powerful fragrance which was probably a reason why the 
Chinese incorporated Astin = ‘fragrant’ in the name they gave it. Thus 
T'ao Hung-ching said that it was a means of expelling evil vapours. In the 
tenth century Ta Ming was to use a similar expression in connexion with the 
powers of pine resin.’ 

But over and above these similarities, and probably accounting for them 
in the Chinese mind, the Astin-lu tree seemed to resemble the pine tree even 
in its external appearance. The Nan fang ts‘ao mu chuang provided a hint of 
this when it said that its branches and leaves were ‘just like’ those of an 
‘ancient pine tree’ or, in other words, of a pine tree which had proved its 
virtue by weathering an immense old age. The Nan chou + wu chil reproduced 
the description and added that its resin was similar in colour to that of peach 
resin, another substance held in esteem by the Taoists." It grew in sand where 
pines flourish. Tao Hung-ching seems to have referred to it in a description 
of remedies by species of pine. By Su Sung’s عق‎ Afi time in the eleventh century 


1 See p. 327, n. 5, on T'ang ۰ 

* PTEM, 34, 1372. He attributed it to an unknown country in the ‘ Southern Ocean '. 

a (li 77 Hj EA BE St; PTEM, 34, 1372. 

* According to "Tao Hung-chmg it was used for f 32: HE FE ; PTKM, 34, 1371. According 
to the Tang pên ts'ao ıt cured BR fip : CLPT, 12, 309. 

5 T'ao Hung-ching’s expression was: - RE $f; PTEKM, 34, 1871-2. Ta Ming said of 
pine resin: Be X] F 9; PTEKM, 34, 1352. 

۶ Shang mo yin shu kuan edition, 1955, rH, 7. The sentence was as follows: JE 82 8 
25 A” OR, RE Æ JE An چم‎ HS; Barth translated JE as ‘straight like’. China and the Roman 
Orient, nd. 


* TPYL, 982, 2a. The peach was the fruit of immortality and grew in the garden of the Queen 
Mother of the Weat. 
5 TPYL, 082, 2a, quoting the Tien shu HHL fj. According to the Sus shu it was written by 


Chien P‘ng-wang 85 25 =F in the Liu Sung period (420-76). T'a&o Hung-ching was born 
about 452. 
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it was possible to reverse the comparison and to say that the pine resin used 
by druggists was as transparent as hstin-lu.t In later centuries Astin-lu lost 
currency as the name for this resin and was bracketed with and eventually 
superseded by another name, but, as Li Shih-chén pointed out, its pine tree 
association was never forgotten.! Chao Ju-kua, for example, early in the 
thirteenth century said that it came from a tree which resembled the pine 
tree.? 

The alternative name was ju tou $L gj or ‘milk nipple’. It was first 
mentioned in the Kuang chth, attributed to the Tsin period, which referred 
to both hsün-lu from Ta-ch'4n and ju t'ou from the ‘ Southern Ocean Po-ssti ۵ 
Thereafter, although apparently there were two centres of production, the 
two names became increasingly synonymous and in the end ju was used for 
both of them. 

The fragments about hsün-lu and ju tou seem to conceal a commercial 
development of considerable importance in the early history of South East 
Asia, They suggest that the impact on South East Asia of the sea-borne trade 
in Astin-lu from the Middle East bound for China had as a consequence the 
foisting on the Chinese market of a local resin which was equally acceptable 
to the Chinese as a ‘species’ of hsün-lu because it, too, exhibited the 
characteristics of pine resin. 

One reason why this ingenious transaction has escaped notice is the 
ambiguity of the Chinese nomenclature which blurred the fact that originally 
two resins were involved. Li Shih-chén included Asten-lu and ju under the 
same heading and treated them as one and the same product. For Chao Ju-kua 
they were also one resin. The Sung hus yao kao  @ BH 78 , in its long list 
of trade products issued in 982, mentioned only ju, though T'ang Shén-wei, 
compiler of the Chéng let pên ts'ao in the early twelfth century, retained separate 
headings for them. The further one goes back in time the clearer it becomes 
that there were in fact originally two different products. Ch‘én Ts‘ang-ch‘i 
DE WE ZS in the first half of the eighth century said that ju was a species of 
hsün-lu.5 The T'ang pên ts‘ao referred only to Astin-lu,’ but T'ao Hung-ching 
implied that they were separate products when he said that ju had the same 


1 According to Su Sung: dk Hj LA 38 HH an HR Be FH; CLPT, 12, 201. 

' دج جع‎ DC لق‎ ¥ Hs PTEM, 34, + 

3 According to the text used by Hirth and Rockhill, Chau Ju-kua ..., 196. In Feng Ch‘éng- 
chün's Rj AK $5 edition, Chung hua shu chu, 1956, 93, the tree was said to be like the yung Ff, 
translated in the 72: hat aa Ficus wightiana. 

4 CLPT, 12, 300; PT KM, 34, 1371. Laufer omitted tou when he mentioned this resin ; 
Sino-Iranica, 470. The Kuang chil/s attribution of Asun-lu to Ta-ch'in is contained in TPYL, 
982, 2a, under the irregular transcription of fF 7X. The Yu han shan fang chi i shu confined ita 
quotation to the Kuang chth passage in the T7PYL, rendering hsun-lu as E 7<. 

۶ Facsimile edition published for the Peking National Library, Ta tung shu chu, Peking, 
1936, ER "Ei, 44, 2a—b. 

° FL BE KEE Z Hi; PEM, 34, 1871. He was the author of the Pén ts‘ao shih i 
aL MR ۰ 


1 ibid. 
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efficacy as hstin-lu.t Finally, the Kuang chih distinguished clearly between 
Ta-ch‘in and the Southern Ocean as the regions which produced hstin-lu and 
ju respectively. The Wei shu stated that Po-sst = Persia supplied Asün-lu 
but did not mention ju.” 

An additional source of confusion was that the generic term—originally 
Asin-lu and later ju—concealed a wide range of grades of different value. 
Li Shih-chón quoted the Sung shih that there were more than ten grades of 
ju, and it is clear from their names that some were very inferior products 
dirtied by tree bark and sweepings from the ground.? The market in Sung 
times had become so great that a wide range of qualities was probably offered 
to an equally wide range of consumers. Early in the eleventh century, for 
example, the ruler of Srivijaya sent more than 80,000 chin Jr of ju as tribute 
to China. By that time the imports were so valuable that the emperor made 
their re-sale an imperial monopoly.* Among the numerous grades, and probably 
among the inferior or adulterated ones, would have been concealed the South 
East Asian product. 

But linking them together was the consistent manner in which the Chinese 
regarded both Astin-lu and ju as pine resin. If it was possible to say that pine 
resin had the transparency of hsün-lu,5 it was also possible to say that the pine 
resin efficacious for curing boils was the kind which flowed from the tree like 
fine ju tou or ‘milk nipples '.5 In a medical sense they were alike because 
both of them expelled injurious vapours, and Li Shih-chén described in some 
detail how they entered the blood stream, ‘moved the blood,’ and therefore 
stopped pain. For this reason they cured ulcers, boils, and heart ache. Pine 
resin also had the power of curing ulcers, but its usefulness as an expulsive 
agent was never described in the glowing terms which were reserved for hstin-lu 
and ju.” 

In modern China ju has survived as the trade name for Pistacia and also 
for olibanum or frankincense usually in the form of Boswelha serrata, an inferior 

1 Tao Hung-ching described the properties of hsun-lu and concluded: $] 3۶ [n] Jy; 
ibid. Bretschneider misunderstood T'ao Hung-ching to refer to one drug; Botanicon Ssynscum, 
Part nr, 1895, 460. 

3 Wei shu, Ssù pu te'ung k‘an edition, 102, 15b. 

? The best grade was ‘transparent’. One grade was ‘chopped and pared (۲ f| and 


was composed of pieces of inferior quality. The worst grade was dust swept off the floor; PT KM, 
34, 1371. 


* For the Srivijayan embassy see Sung hui yao kao, 3E HY, 7, 218-0. The lat of goods 
covered by imperial control is contained in SH YK, gj "Ey, 44, 2۵-۰ 

* Bee p. 329, n. 1. 

* CLPT, 12, 292, quoting the T'ang Ping pu shou chi Be ود‎ F fÉ as follows: F Fk 
is HE Hi Rn £8 TL NH. 

7 The pên is‘ao literature from the seventh century attached importance to expulsive agents. 
This may reflect a new emphasis in Chinese medicine as a consequence of Indian medical influences 
arriving with Buddhist scholars during the period between the fall of the Han and the T'ang 
dynasty. In the same period Taoists were experimenting more freely with vegetal drugs for non- 
magical purposes. As & result of these developments Chinese pine resin may have been relegated 
to the status of a cure for akin infections, while Asun-lu and ju, originally known as ° pine remns' 
and recommending themselves initially for longevity techniques, became specially popular 
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Indian species described as being similar to mastic." In 1885 Hirth identified 
hstin-lu from T'a-ch'4n as frankincense partly because Li Shih-chén stated that 
it was the same as ju, the modern name for frankincense, and partly because 
he thought that the name was connected with the Turkish ghyunluk, the 
name for frankincense in that language.? Pelliot 3 and Laufer 4 rejected Hirth’s 
philology and insisted that Astin was merely a Chinese word for ' fragrance ’ 
and could not be safely regarded as anything more than a general term for 
‘incense’. Nor did they obtain any assistance from the alternative names 
supplied by Li Shih-chén and others as Sanskritic names for the product. And 
only Laufer noted that ju originally had a separate identity as a South East 
Asian tree and therefore could not be a species of Boswellia which did not 
grow there. He thought that ju could ‘ very well be’ a species of pme. 

Laufer’s surmise was probably correct, and this in turn suggests that he was 
being unnecessarily cautious in refusing to accept hsiin-lu as the name given 
by the Chinese to frankincense. What probably happened was that the spectacle 
of Middle Eastern and African frankincense (Astin-lu) transported through 
South East Asia to command high prices in China stimulated a parallel trade 
in a South East Asian pine resin (ju), disguised at first as a species of Astin-lu. 
The transaction was assisted by the circumstance that what the Chinese 
originally sought was not frankincense but a particularly fine species of ° pine 
resin '.5 

The identification of Asiin-lu, known to Chao Ju-kua as the product of a 


as expulsive agents in & new context of medical ideas. Dr. Needham has commented on the 
need for more study of the influence of Indian medicine on China. A related study would bo 
the extent to which an Indo-Indonesian corpus of medical experienoe developed in connexion 
with Indonesian resins and other drugs and reached China with the products. The present 
study is only concerned with the manner in which a trade in Astin-lu produced a supplementary 
trade in ju; Asün-lu seems originally to have recommended itself as a form of ‘ pine resin ' 
at a time when very early Taoist ideas about pine reain still dominated Chinese medical practice, 
For the development of Chinese medicine in this period see J. Roi and Ou Yun-joei, ° Le taolsme 
et les plantea d'immortalité ', Bulletin de l'Université l Aurore, Sér. Ir, Tom. xr, 4, 1941, 535-46 ; 
Ch‘én Pang-hsien, Chung kuo i haueh shih, 1957 edition, 14864. Dr. Needham’s views are con- 
tained in Science and civilssation in China, 1, 1964, 208-13. 

1 Students of Chinese botany working in China in modern times relied chiefly on the analysis 
of specimens bought at the local drug shops for identafication of the Chinese names. They 
were therefore the victims of chance purchases. Tatarinov in 1851 sent ju to Horanmov and 
it turned out to be sandarac. Bretechneider sent it to Flückiger and it was found to be Boswelha. 
Dr. Read and Father Roi have identified ıt ag Pistacia lerebinthus and Pistacia lentiscus 
respectively. 

۱ China and the Roman Orient, 266-8. In Hirth and Rockhill’s Chau Ju-kua, 196, n. 1, 
Asun-lu was derived from the Arabic kundur. 

3 TP, xin, 1912, 475-9. He pointed out that the early sound of lu was *iuk. This seems to 
be confirmed by the variant character lu 7% embodied in the name in the Pes shih, Sst pu te‘ung 
k'an edition, 07, 18b, and in the Kuang chih’s reference in T'P Y L, 982, 2a. 

4 Sino-Iranica, 4710-1. 

* Documentary evidence of Asun-iu in South East Asia is limited to the statement of the 
Kuang chih that it came from Tongking; 7 PYLD, 982, 2a. The trade haa to be reconstructed 
from indirect evidence discussed below in connexion with the Po-ssü. In 428 Kaviri 300 At 2e 
in India sent it as tribute to China; Liu Sung shu, Sali pu te'ung k'an edition, 97, Ilb. It was 
called ma-lo f fjj which was one of the alternative names given by Li Shih-chén. Pelliot ignored 
it because he was uncertain when it was first en vogue. TP, xur, 1912, 477. 
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southern Arabian tree, with frankincense is justified to some extent by its 
description in the Nan fang ts‘ao mu chuang and the other early texta which is 
reasonably convincing if it is remembered that the Chinese never saw it growing.” 
It was said to grow on the sea-shore of T'a-ch'in, the Middle East ; this is not 
strictly true, but the few known locations of Boswellia in southern Arabia are 
not far inland. Its habitat was sandy. Its resemblance to a pine tree 18 
undeniable and was noted by Marco Polo. The Chinese were also correct 
when they said that its resin reached maturity in the summer months. It was 
and is chewed by the local population. Its peach-gum colour is a fair descrip- 
tion. Particularly significant is the fact that the Chinese originally knew 
of it as the product of only one area, the ‘ sea-shore of Ta-ch‘tn ', for the com- 
mercial species of Boswellia are very few in number and grow in restricted areas, 
characteristics distinguishing it from the myrrhs. Finally, it was said to be 
sold by the collectors to merchants. Frankincense, according to the Periplus, 
was shipped from southern Arabia to Barbaricum on the Indus,‘ and the early 
Chinese sources similarly alluded to the maritime trade between Ta-ch'tn, 
Parthia, and India.§ 

But the strongest evidence for the identification of Astin-lu with frankincense 
is that ju—consistently described as a pine resin—was offered as a substitute. 
It would not have been the only time in history when the substitution took 
place, and there 18 no reason to be surprised that the Chinese, with their early 
interest in pine resin, should have been ready to accept it when it was brought 
on to the market under cover of frankincense. In medieval Europe pine resin 
was used as a cheap form of incense instead of frankincense. Thus, Pliny’s 
name for frankincense, has been used in modern times for the so-called ‘ false 
frankincense ’ of certain pine resins in the southern parts of the United States 
of America." Both frankincense and pine resin have been used in Europe for 
‘indolent ulcers and sores ’, afflictions for which the Chinese prescribed hstin-lu 
and ju. In Hindi gandhdbiroja is the name for frankincense and pine resin. 
There is nothing remarkable in the possibility that و‎ South East Asian pine 
resin was palmed off as frankincense, and it is proposed that the Chinese 
description of ju should be understood in a literal sense. 

1 For Boswellia seo H. J. Carter, ‘ A description of the frankincense tree of Arabia, with 
remarks on the misplacement of the “ Libanophorous region ° m Ptolemy’s Geography ’, Journal 
of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, x, 1848, 380-90; F. N. Howes, Vegetable 
gums and resins, Waltham, Mass., 1040 ; Gus W. van Beek, ‘ Frankincense and myrrh in ancient 
South Arabia’, Journal of the American Oriental Society, LXXVIL, 3, 1958, 141-51. The writer 
of the present study had the benefit of discussing botanical aspects of the subject with Dr. Howes. 

* H., Yule, The book of Ser Marco Polo, 3rd edition, 1926, rr, 449, where the editor noted from 
Bretachneider’s translation that the Chinese had also compared the ju tree with the pine. 

? It comes mainly from Boswellia carteri and B. frereana. The T'ang pên is‘ao referred to 
Astn-lu in India which would presumably be Boswellsa serrata of northern and central India. 

* The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, translated from the Greek and annotated by W. H. 
Schoff, 1912, 38. * Hou Han shu, Sst pu ta‘ung k‘an edition, 88, 14a. 

5 F. A. Fluckiger and D. Hanbury, Pharmacographia, second edition, 1879, 808. 

t According to Pliny the ground-pine was known to some as fus terrae. ‘ False frankincense’ 


is scraped off the trunk of Pinus palustris where it gathers spontaneously. Li Shih-chén noted 
that ju flowed naturally from the tree as well as being tapped. 
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Pine trees (Pinus merkusit Jungh.) grow in the southern Shan States of 
Burma, Martaban, Tongking, and the Philippines. In northern Sumatra they 
are found as far south as Korintji! Pinus merkusit has been described as 
a ‘true tropical pine’ because it is found at low altitudes, sometimes as low 
a8 500 feet above sea-level, in association with such typical tropical genera 
as the dipterocarps and Shorea.2 In Sumatra it survives in areas which have 
suffered from deforestation as a result of the practice of shifting cultivation. 
Not only is it accessible in Sumatra. It yields an excellent resin ; when Dutch 
botanists took an interest in it in 1924 they found that it compared in value 
with the resin of the American pine producing ‘ false frankincense ’. 

To-day the inhabitants of northern Sumatra use pine resin for their torches. 
Inevitably there is no evidence that they once used it for medical purposes. 
Pine resin was an important drug in ancient India and was recommended by 
Caraka for several complaints, and it is possible that, when an Indian- 
Indonesian medical corpus came into being as a result of Indian contacts with 
the region, the medical prestige of pine resin was boosted.? Few pine-growing 
areas in South Hast Asia were more likely to have been known to the Indians 
than northern Sumatra. Similarly, few such areas would have been more 
advantageously placed to cash in on the sea-borne frankincense trade than the 
pine forests overlooking the Straits of Malacca. The hinterland of Burma, 
where pine grows, would not have been a major trade route from the Indian 
Ocean to China. Tongking, another pine area, was a Chinese province until the 
tenth century and there is no evidence of a Po-ssti connexion in its abundant 
records. But evidence of other Po-ssti resins, unquestionably Indonesian and 
noted below, reinforces more than anything else the suspicion that the excellent 
Sumatran colophony was the source of ju. 

How long the pine resin trade lasted is unknown. It may have been short- 
lived and killed by the arrival of increasing supplies of genuine frankincense. 
It is more likely to have lasted for a long time in the form of inferior grades 
of ‘frankincense’. Even as late as Li Shih-chén’s time at the end of the 
sixteenth century ju was known to come from South East Asia, It could hardly 
have been one of the more interesting imports and was probably taken for 
granted.4 


1 On the Sumatran pine see K. Heyne, De nuttige planten van Nederlandsch Indie, second 
edition, Burtenzorg, 1927, x, 118-20, and F. N. Howes, Vegetable gums ..., 111-13. The Atjeh 
hinterland seems to be well-endowed with pine forests. i 

2 N. N. Bor, Manual of Indian forest botany, 1953, 14. 

5 In the Achinese ares, the base for the Dutch-sponsored pine industry, the local name for 
the pine is sala. Sdla-vesta has been used in Sanskrit for ‘ pine resin’, though éûla is the usual 
name for Shorea. The various species of Shorea in Indonesia are known by indigenous names. 
There is a slender possibility that the Achinese pine was given its name as a result of an early 
Indian interest in it. 

* The Ming travellers did not mention it and the Arabs, close to the source of genuine frankin- 
cenge, naturally ignored it. Tomé Pires mentioned ' pitch’ from the Batak country, Aru, and 
Kampar but also from the southern end of the island where no pines grow. It probably came 
from a non-fragrant dammar-producing Shorea. 
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The South East Asian reaction to the frankincense trade need not have 
been the only example of an opportunity taken of finding new markets for 
local products in the wake of the trade in western products. The same thing 
probably happened as a result of an increasing quantity of myrrh passing through 
the region en route for China. 

The Chinese undoubtedly knew myrrh in eaxly times, but the effect of the 
transit trade on South East Asia cannot be easily described. ‘Myrrh’ comes 
from a large number of species of Commtphora which grow not only in Somali- 
land and south-western Arabia but also in Baluchistan, Sind, and northern 
India. Myrrh would not have been known as the product of any one country, 
and early Chinese accounts of it would have bean vague. Traders’ names rather 
than producers’ would have been attached to it. But a more important reason 
why myrrh would have been & somewhat anonymous product was that high 
grade myrrhs even in Roman times were adulterated with less valuable species 
from India where the west coast ports specialized in this industry. The inferior 
myrrhs were known as ' bdelliums’.* Analysts of myrrh imported into China 
in modern times have commented on its poor quality,? and this was probably 
often the case in ancient times too. Thus, though Chao Ju-kua in the thirteenth 
century said that myrrh was from a pine in Arabia, it cannot be assumed that 
the early Chinese always received it. Nevertheless, they knew of & resin called 
the ‘ mo drug ¥ ¥ °, a name which seems to correspond to the Arabic murr.* 
The Pes shih said that it came from Jaguda ¥ and the Tas p‘ing huan yü chi 
said that it came from Kashmir.’ The people of these countries could have been 
traders in myrrhs from a variety of centres of production including Arabia and 
Somaliland. 

Because of the number of species and grades of myrrh it would have been 
possible to introduce completely different resins under cover of the vague 
trade-name of ‘myrrh’ in order to swell the trade, provided that there were 
superficial resemblances. With this possibility in mind one considers the 
following passage from the Chéng les pén ts‘ao : 


1 About 12 species of Commiphora are found in Arabia and about five in India. The famous 
Commiphora mukul, sometimes called Baleamendron mukul, is found in the dry zone of Sind, 
Kathiawar, Rajputana, Berar, Khandesh, and also Mysore. G. Watt, The commercial products 
of India, 1908, 400 : F. N. Howes, Vegetable gums . . ., 163. 

1 The Periplus stated that bdelliums were exported from Barygaza and Barbarioum. On 
thia subject seo E. H. Warmington, The commerce between the Roman Empire and India, 1928, 
201. Bdelliums or ' false myrrhs ’ are believed to come from species of Commiphora ; F. N. Howes, 
Vegetable gums . . ., 153. 

* For example, G. A. Stuart, Chinese materia medica, 1911, 61.2. Father Roi found it difficult 
to determine the origin of the Commiphora producing the myrrh sold on the Chinese market. 
* Traité des plantes . . .', 2۳00. biol., xu vr, 202. 

* That it was a myrrh is suggested by a fragment of the Lien hua fo ching sutra BF] {E [fb ۴ 
preserved in the Ko chih ching yuan which stated that mo was called in Sanskrit kan-ta 
۳۶ JT which suggests itself as a transliteration of gandha or gandharasa = Balsamendron mukul. 
A specific resin rather than ‘ perfume’ must have been intended. KCCY, 57, 26a. 

5 Pei shih, Bsü pu te'ung k‘an edition, 07, 20b ; T'ai p‘ing huan yu chi + 2B "E = iz. 
1754 edition, 182, 11b. 
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‘Hat yao: I note that according to Hsü Piao's Nan chou chi (the 
mo drug) grows in the Po-sst country ; it is a pine resin of that country '.1 
Laufer thought that it was a western myrrh traded by the South East Asian 
Po-ssü and incorrectly ascribed to them.? 

It was evidently regarded as similar to a western product. Li Hsiin, in 
his account of the Po-ssti mo, said that in appearance it was like the shén ip 
perfume which was mentioned above in connexion with the epidemic in the 
reign of Han Wu Ti? Shén came from western Asia, but Li Shih-chén could 
not identify it.* Dr. Read and Father Roi identified its synonym fan hun 
with the inferior Indian frankincense Boswellia serrata or with Prstacta lentiscus." 
On the other hand, the Chinese herbalists never included it in their accounts 
of hsün-lu and ju, their names for frankincense, or of Pistacia, and it is easier 
to imagine that a good quality myrrh from western Asia made an impression 
in Ch'ang An rather than a poor quality frankincense. Shén or fan hun is 
much more likely to have been a myrrh, and it is interesting that Pliny should 
have referred to an excellent ‘ Bactrian ° bdellium,? for it had been the Indo- 
Scythians who, according to one account, asked the emperor Wu Ti to burn 
it to check the epidemic. 

That the Po-sst% mo was regarded as a ‘myrrh’ is suggested by another 
piece of evidence. Ma Chih Hg g, author of the کر‎ 01 pao pên ts'ao BB SW 2 t 
in the second half of the tenth century, said that it was ' black like An-hst 
perfume ’, while Su Sung early in the eleventh century said that it was ' like 
An-hst perfume ^." But the Sanskrit name for An-hsi = ° Parthian’ perfume 
in the seventh century was chii-chii-la $ A i, a transliteration of guggula 
or Balsamendron mukul and a myrrh. An-hst was probably the name for 
Sassanid Persia before the first Sassanid envoys reached northern China in 
455, and a connexion between Parthia-Persia and a myrrh-producing area 
would have existed if the Sassanids occupied the Makran coast of Baluchistan 


1 CLPT, 13, 330. Also see PT KM, 34, 1378. 

3 Sino-Iranica, 462, 480. Bretachneider did not mention it in Botantcon Sintcum, 1895. 

3? FR on gh d$; PTKM, 34, 1373. The comparison may have been made by Hsu Piao, 
author of the Nan chou chs; the text is ambiguous. 

4 ibid. 

5 Chinese medicinal plants, serial number 336. ‘Traité des plantes', 208. Pistacie nuts, 
under the name of ww ming tzü E Z F, were mentioned by the Nan chou chs which stated 
that the Po-sst chia FE JH SR called them A-yueh-hun-tet fay H lH F; PT KM, 30, 1204. 
Laufer showed this to be a likely transliteration of an Old Iranian word ; Sino-/ranica, 248-53. 
Species of Pistacia grow in Persia and in this instance Po-sstt must mean ‘ Persian’. On Prstacia 
in Persia see D. Hooper and H. Field, Useful plants and drugs of Iran and Iraq (Field Museum 
of Natural History, Publication No. 387), Chicago, 1037, 158-4. 

5 Natural history, Book XXIV, xx. 

7 According to Ma Chih Hi & [V] & ر‎ TÉ and to Su Sung Jf XH Jc f A. Li Haun 
said that it was 'reddish-blaok jj MÁ f '; PTKM, 34, 1373. 

8 In I Taing's translation of the Golden Sutra. Tripitaka, Kokuyaku dairókyó, 1919-28, 
vol. 26, 4 34; HA Ji BF FE BK, 56. Guggula is identified with Balsamendron mukul in Avinash 
Chandra Kaviratna’s translation of the Caraka Samhità. | Also see Pelliot, TP, xix, 1912, 480, 
and Laufer, ° Bird divination among the Tibetans’, TP, xv, 1914, 5, n. 1. 

۱ See p. 847 below. 
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in the fifth century." The western An-hss, which Laufer did not identify, was 
ascribed to a number of western Asian countries such as Jàguda W, Kebud W, 
Kucha $ ,جر‎ and the ‘ western Jung FH 3X, ' in general, countries which would 
have been centres of middlemen trade and not necessarily centres of production.” 

But the great An-hst perfume of history was not a myrrh. The Chéng 
les pên ts'ao has preserved the following fragment : 

* Has yao: I note that according to the Kuang chou cht (An-hst perfume) 
was said to come from the resin of a tree which grew in the Nan has (Southern 
Ocean) Po-sst country '.? 

The only South East Asian resin later called An-hst by the Chinese was Styrax 
benzoin. The name of ‘ Parthian perfume’ was therefore deliberately trans- 
ferred at some time to this resin of a tree which grows in northern Sumatra, 
in the hills behind Palembang, and occasionally in the extreme west of Java ; 
with other species from Laos it has supplied the world with benjamin gum.‘ 
There has been a reluctance to admit that it could have come into trade 
at an early date, and by implication it is denied that the product mentioned 
in the Kuang chou chi came from Styrax benzoin.5 Yet the transaction which 
brought ju on to the Chinese market occurred not later than the fifth century, 
and the same could have happened to benzoin. Moreover, early in the sixth 
century, as will be observed below, ‘ Barus’ camphor was already known; 
camphor trees are found in the same area of northern Sumatra as Styrar 
benzoin.9 Finally, what the Chinese knew of the properties of 4n-hsi would 


1 For differences of opinion on the subjeot see Hadi Hasan, A history of Persian navigation, 65. 
The Periplus stated that this coast contained nothing except bdelliums. 

* Sui shu, Sati pu ts'ung k‘an edition, 83, 16b. T'PYL, 982, 1b, quoting the ' T“ang shu’. 
Wei shu, Ssü pu ts'ung k'an edition, 102, 10b. PTKM, 34, 1375. The T'ai p'ing huan y& cht, 
182, 11b, attributed it to Kashmir. 

3 CLPT, 13, 330. Laufer did not quote this passage in his Sino-Iranica. 

4 On Sumatran benzoin see K. Heyne, De nuttige planten, 11, 1256-62. Marsden described the 
location of benzoin as almost exclusively in the Batak country. On benzoi from mainland 
South East Asia see Ch. Crevost, * Le benjom de l'Indochine ', Bulletin Economique de U Indochine, 
146, 1921, 286-7. 

$ T. H. Burkill, A dictionary of the economic products of the Malay Peninsula, 2 vols., London, 
1935, r, 2102. He accepted the view of Fhickiger and Hanbury, Pharmacographia, second edition, 
1879, 404-6. Laufer doubted whether the description of the tree contained in the Yu yang 
tea teu PG RE XE 4H of about a.n. 800 corresponded to Styraz benzoin because the tree it 
described was too large; Sino-Iranica, 466. Mr. Burkill disagreed and described Styrax benzoin 
مه‎ a ‘fairly tall tree’, The Ta Ming i t'ung chih K HH — ë 3h and Garcia d'Orta also stated 
that it was a large tree. 

¢ L. van Vuuren, ° De handel van Baroes, als oudste haven op Sumatra’s westkust, verklaard : 
en voor de toekomst beschouwd’, Tijdschrift van Kon. Nederlandsch Aardrijkskundig Gen., 
second series, XXV, 6, 1908, 1389—1402. One reason given by Mr. Burkill for the later appearance 
of benzoin in trade was the difficulty of extraction. This applies equally to camphor; magic 
is a part of both processes. These processes are wasteful in trees, and in early times the distribu- 
tion of benzoin and camphor in northern Sumatra may have been more widespread. One of the 
features common to Ming, Portuguese, and early nineteenth century accounts of Sumatra was 
the way benzoin and camphor found markets on the east as well aa on the west coast. In the 
nineteenth century camphor was extracted in the Siak area, and Heyne has noted camphor 
trees on the east coast, Joustra suggested that benzoin trees had become rare in Karoland in the 
hinterland of the north-east coast; Bataksptegel, Leiden, 1926, 53. 
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certainly have recommended it to them at an early date. It was the internal 
fumigator par excellence, and this was already acknowledged in the ۵ 
pén ts‘ao of the seventh century.! It drove out all kinds of evil vapours even 
more effectively than was done by pine resin, Astin-lu, and ju. 

The Po-ssü mo was known as a ‘pine resin’ and An-Ast perfume was on - 
one occasion described as such, but only in connexion with the western product.? 
Po-ssti mo was said to be beneficial in ‘ breaking up the blood’ and therefore 
in stopping pain and curing ulcers. To this extent it would have performed 
those functions of pine resin not attributed to the An-Ast perfume. 

Mr. Burkill noted that the insignificant Indonesian gandarussa (Acanthaceae) 
bore the Sanskrit name for myrrh. It is said to have great vitality and be able 
to resist evil influences.* The Po-ssti mo could have been this plant. But he 
also drew attention to the variety of grades of benzoin in Sumatra, the darker 
and cruder ones containing bark seraping.5* The colour of mo was said to be 
‘black like An-hst perfume’, though the latter was also said to resemble 
peach gum. These colours may explain the connexion between mo and 49-۰ 
In later centuries travellers recognized two colours of benzoin. According 
to Tomé Pires early in the sixteenth century, the valuable grade was ‘ white’ 
which corresponded to the fresher and paler product. It was exported to India 
from Barus, Tico, and Priaman in northern Sumatra. The Palembang product 
was ‘black’ and found its markets only in eastern Indonesia. Ma Huan, 
writing about Palembang a century earlier, said that the white grade was better 
than the black. He also mentioned benzoin exported from Aru further north 
on the same coast." The Ming writers knew it as chin-yin perfume & $8 7 
which Blagden explained as a transliteration of the Malay kéményan and the 
almost identical words in Khmer and Mon. Chao Ju-kua transliterated it as 
chin-yen 4x BH #. He mentioned white and black grades with this name from 
Cambodia, reserving the name An-hst for Sumatran benzoin.? 


1 (= ÆW) © RG Æ S FH HE; PTKM, 34, 1375. Li Shih-chén explained its name 
incorrectly by saying that this perfume ‘ warded off all evil and quelled (an Asi f Bi) all 
harmful things JH; # BE XE ZZ FA 2% FS’. But he also noted that An-Ast was said to be the 
name of a country. 

2 Bu Kung’s f Jb observation of the seventh century is contained in PT'K M, 34, 1376. 

3 ibid., 1373. 

4 A dictionary . . ., I, 1005-7. 

5 ibid., r, 2102, 2106. Sumatran grades of benzoin vary more than the mainland ones. 

5 The Suma Oriental, edited by Armando Cortesão, Hakluyt Society, 1044, 1, 13668, 2260-7. 
Garcia d'Orta and Marsden also noticed the same two colours. 

' Ying yai sheng lan $ FE fe WE, edited by Feng Ch‘éng-chun, Chung hua shu chú odition, 
1955, 17, 27. Ma Huan made it clear that there were degrees of whiteness and blackness. 

* Journal of ihe Stratis Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, xxx, 1897, 306-7; Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, 1913, 1, 168. Mr. Burkill should not have derived k£ményan from 
* An-hsi heiang’ which means ‘ Parthian perfume ’. 

9 Ohu fan chth, 96-77, 99-100. An earlier reference to kéményan seems to be contained in 
a fragment preserved in the Ko chih ching yuan from the Wu tsa teu Fy $E $} in which 15 was 


stated that chin-yen ‘ snow ’ perfume 4> BA SE fp was burnt in the palace in the 1119-26 
period. KOCY, 57, 94a. 
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These colours represent different grades and not different species of 
Sumatran benzoin. It is suggested that the name ‘ An-hst’ was used for the 
superior grade on which northern Sumatra may have concentrated. It was 
originally given that description to win respectability in Chinese eyes when 
-it was passed off as a ‘species’ of ' Parthian’ or western myrrh. Its paler 
colour would have resembled the western resins more closely than the cruder 
and darker mo grade and would have been carefully selected to compete with 
the western resins. It would have been the grade known later to Ibn Batuta 
in the fourteenth century by the complimentary name of luban jawi or 
° frankincense of Java (= Sumatra)’. But centuries before then both An-hst 
and mo would have come into the China trade as a reaction to the trade in 
myrrhs as pine resin did in respect of frankincense. 

The reason for suspecting that benzoin came into trade much later seems 
to be no more than that the Arabs brought it into the western trade at a late 
date.1 In the present study it is suggested that South Hast Asian resins came 
into international trade in response to an early Chinese demand for western- 
type resins. It was initially an eastern-bound rather than a western-bound 
trade. That the Arabs did not mention benzoin until much later is no reason 
for discounting the evidence of the Kuang chou cht about the An-hst of the 
‘Southern Ocean Po-ssü'. Moreover, most of the Arab literature on early 
Sumatra was only an elaboration of accounts written in the ninth century 
when the Arabs might not have been interested in benzoin. After all, they 
had at their disposal the Middle Eastern resins for which the Chinese originally 
regarded the South East Asian ones as substitutes. 

It remains to note briefly the appearance in the China trade of camphor, 
the last of the ° pine resins’ under review. The first reference in the pêr ts‘ao 
literature is contained in the Chéng let pên ts‘ao : 

‘Hat yao: I note that according to T'ao Hung-ching (c. 452-536) it 
grows in the western ocean Lu fit country. It is a resin of the Po-lu yb ft 
country '.? 

About a century later it was more clearly described. The Pén ts‘ao kang mu 
quoted the commentary of the T'ang pên ts‘ao as follows : 


° Camphor perfume and ointment come from Po-lu country. The tree 
is like the shan tree #%.3 The (crystals) are like white pine resin ’.4 


Po-lu, or P'o-lu 3 fẹ according to the more general transcription, has for 


1 T. H. Burkill, A dictionary of the economic products . . ., I, 2102. Fluckiger and Hanbury, 
assuming that Arab and Persian traders carried South East Asian productae to China between 
the tenth and thirteenth centuries, could not find benzoin among them ; Pharmacographia, 404. 
This is incorrect. An-Asi appears among the imports mentioned in the Sung Aut yao kao at the 
end of the tenth century; Sung hui yao kao, Wh "Er, 44, 2b. 

3 CLPT, 13, 321. 

! Cunninghamia sinensis which belongs to the Pinaceae family. 

4 PT KM, 34, 1376. 
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many years been recognized as ‘ Barus’ in northern Sumatra. Yet, in spite 
of this, the Yu yang tsa tsu about A.D. 800 stated that one of the countries which 
produced camphor was the Po-sstí country. 

Here the product can be identified without difficulty, for the Yu yang 
tsa tsu supplied a transcription of the Malay term kapur barus for camphor 
in the form of ku-pu-p'o-lu [E] A BE ft." Nor is it necessary to search for 
the western product which sparked off the trade. The Chinese took it for its 
own merits. Its interest in this study is that it indicates the progress which 
must have been made in the resin trade of western Indonesia by the early 
sixth century, when the ‘ Barus’ region of Sumatra was sufficiently well- 
known as a producing region to give camphor its trade-name of ‘ Barus perfume 
JE fł d. The fact that the Chinese took it for its own merits suggests 
that the earlier experimental period, when it was necessary to disguise Sumatran 
resins as ‘ species’ of western ones, was over. The Chinese attitude towards 
it shows how the ‘pine’ analogy persisted. In the seventh century it was 
regarded as a ‘ white pine resin’. Its efficacy was also ' pine-like ', for it was 
able to deal with evil vapours.? 

Camphor, with Pinus merkusii and Styraz benzoin, is another characteristic 
product of northern Sumatra. Northern Sumatra seems to be the only part 
of South East Asia where these three trees have grown in numbers. Because 
it produced camphor and benzoin and also pepper and other products similarly 
ascribed to the Po-ss Ferrand in 1921 revived the theory that Po-ssü was a 
transliteration of ° Pasai’. He could have added that cummin عق‎ $, ascribed 
by the Kuang chou chi to the Po-ssti, was regarded in the eighth century as 
a Srivijayan plant. Camphor appeared in the Hsin Tang shu account of 

rivijaya.* 

The evidence about the Po-sst resins suggests that the impact of the trade 
in western resins on Indonesia was fairly sudden and certainly very considerable 
to have had the result of forcing into being a well-developed trade in substitutes. 
If the Kuang chou cht and the Kuang chth were Tsin texts, as they have been 
thought to be, the impact would have fallen in the fourth century or at the 
beginning of the fifth. The evidence about the resins also suggests that there 
must have been in western Indonesia at that time people, presumably the 
° Po-sst ’, with great commercial acumen. By the beginning of the sixth century 


1 Yu yang tea tsu, Sati pu te'ung k‘an edition, 18, 7a. 

2 Liang shu, Gsü pu te'ung k'an edition, 54, 18a, as a product of Lang-ya-Asiu TR PH is 
or Langkasuka, probably in the Patani region and a minor source of camphor trees. P. Wheatley, 
' Langkasuka ', TP, xuiv, 4-5, 1956, 387-412. The Liang shu dealt with the 502-56 period 
and was compiled before 637. In the Indonesian languages neither camphor nor benzoin have 
Sanskritio names which suggests that they did not enter trade under the auspices of Indian 
traders. 

3 CLPT, 18, 321; PT KM, 34, 1377. According to the T'ang pên ts'ao it was beneficial for 
> HE FS ۰ 

4 For cummin see PT KM, 26, 1204. The Hsin T'ang shu reference to camphor is in 222, 
F, 5a. Bsü pu ta‘ung k'an edition. 
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at the latest benzoin and camphor—the pride of the Sumatran jungle—were 
known to the Chinese. 


The * Po-ssù ’ 

It is unlikely that ‘ Po-ssü' was the Chinese transliteration of ° Pasai’ 
or of the name of any other South Hast Asian state, for there is no evidence 
that a country with this name ever sent an embassy to China from that region. 
Not every embassy was recorded in the imperial histories,! but a state with 
such valuable trading products would hardly have been carelessly omitted 
from the chapters on the ' barbarian countries’. Nor is there any evidence 
to support the view that 'Pasai' existed as a place-name in early times.? 
When it was first mentioned by the Chinese in 1282 it was called Su-mu-tu-la 
he ZX HS Hi. Gerini’s suggestion that Po-ssü referred to the little village of 
Lambesi near Atjeh must also be rejected as a guess.5 That instead of a state 
it meant a people and that ‘ Po-ssü kuo Wk JU; BE ^ meant the ‘ country of the 
Po-ssii people’ are more consistent with the contexts in which the word was 
used, and the best example of this is the way Po-sst goods were compared 
and contrasted with K‘un-lun ones. K‘un-lun is a well-known ethnic term 
in early South East Asian history. 

Before one considers their identity, it may be possible to define a little more 
closely the region in South East Asia with which they seem to have been 
specially associated. In addition to the references to the ‘Southern Ocean 
Po-sst’ which are too vague to be of much help, there is a further piece of 
evidence which is consistent with the conclusion suggested by the botanical 
evidence that the Po-ssti lived in or operated from northern Sumatra. It is 
provided by s statement in the Nan chou cht, quoted by Li Hsün, that the 


1 P'o-lu = ° Barus’, according to Li Haun, sent an embassy in the 627—50 period ; 017, 13, 
321. There is no other record of an embassy from a state transliterated in this way. 

۶ An explanation of these embassies was given in the T'ai p‘ing huan yu chi, 182, 10b, written 
in the tenth century. They were said to be a pretext for trading: G SH fF £P fy W ie 
A FR X8 RE A Omm mA Ns 

3 Blagden made this point; ‘ Some remarks on Chau Ju-kua’s Chu fan chi’, JRAS, 1913, 1, 
168. He was commenting on the posaibility that Pasai was known under that name in 1178 
which is at least 600 years later than the references discussed in this study. 

4 Yuan shih JTC BH, Sat pu te‘ung k'an edition, 210, 18a. Marco Polo knew it under a similar 


name. 

5 G. E. Gerini, Researches on Ptolemy's Geography, 1909, 682. 

* Li Heun quoted the Kuang chou chi that sulphur مر‎ 3 was produced in the K‘un-lun 
and Po-ssü countries; PTKM, 11, 702. It may be noted that Ma Huan said that sulphur was 
found in Su-mén-ta-la = Pasai and that Tomé Pires said that the Pasai and Pedir sulphur 
came from the islands off Atjeh. Another example of the Po-ssi—K‘un-lun antithesis is provided 
by the Yu yang isa teu, 18, 8a, which stated that the Po-ssti envoys admitted that the K‘un-lun 
lac insect gum was of a better quality than that of the Po-srü. The K‘un-lun country in questaon 
was Chén-la = Cambodia but the identity of the Po-ssii country was not disclosed ; 1t was only 
said that the envoys were Po-ast. The view that the Po-sst were a people permsted in T'ang 
times, for the Nan $ chth fy 83 RE referred to the P*o-lo-mén, Po-sst, Cho-p‘o, P'o-ni, K‘un-lun, 
and other ‘ foreign tribes 44. 3H’ who traded with Nan Chao; T'PYL, 981, ba. This seems to be 
a list of trading peoples m which Cho-p'o and P'o-ni meant ‘ Javanese’ and ' Borneo people’. 
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marking nut tree grew in the ‘ western ocean Po-ssti country '.! The ‘ western 
ocean ’ was the Indian Ocean, but Persia, though on that ocean, was never 
located in terms of it. Persia was always regarded as a country of the Jung 3& 
or the ‘ barbarians’ who lived in central and western Asia and were reached 
from northern China. Ch‘én Ts‘ang-ch‘i, author of the Pén ts‘ao shih 4 غ1 ع2‎ 
fü 3K in the first half of the eighth century, conformed to this convention 
when he said that the bastard cardamon grew ‘in the western ocean and 
(also) in the western Jung countries °, a statement which distinguished between 
the two regions and excluded the possibility that the Jung were regarded as 
a ° western ocean.’ people.? 

But the ° western ocean’ included the Bay of Bengal, and this is made 
clear beyond dispute by two early texts. The Kuang chth, describing the 
Tou-na perfume FP £M FH, said that it came from the Pao Bij [E] country, 
or part of Burma, which was on the ‘ western ocean '.* Even more significant 
is T'ao Hung-ching’s description in identical terms of the camphor-producing 
country of ° Barus’ in northern Sumatra.’ 

For one part of South East Asia a location on the ‘ western ocean’ became 
a matter of great commercial and political consequence. This was the northern 
part of Sumatra at the northern approaches to the Straits of Malacca, the 
gateway from the Indian Ocean to the Far Hast and one of the strategic 
thoroughfares of all times. Ma Huan in the early fifteenth century emphasized 
this fact of geography, and there is no reason to doubt that it was known to 
Chinese from merchants’ accounts many centuries earlier. Chia Tan's itinerary 
through the Straits to the Indian Ocean, compiled about A.D. 800, mentioned 
P‘o-lu 3% WE somewhere in northern Sumatra as the last port of call before 
crossing the Bay of Bengal to Ceylon.* According to Ma Huan it was precisely 


1 yk 3E ۰ 4: vg d U Wr E] : CLPT, 14, 358. Laufer translated this as ' western 
ocean and Po-sst’; Sino-Iranica, 482. The reading suggested above is consistent with T'ao 
Hung-ching’s description, noted below, of the Lu country, the source of camphor, as the ‘ western 
ocean country’. In that case there could be no question of two places. On the marking nut 
also see PT'K M, 35, PF, 1411. It comes from Semecarpus anacardium Iann. f. 

2 The Hou Han shu described An-Asi = Parthia in terms of the direction from Loyang in 
northern China. Po-sst = Persia was first mentioned in the Wes shu and was classified among 
the countries in the ‘ western regions '. In the Liang shu it was a ‘ north-western Jung country ' 
in the ‘ western regions ’. 

|? AE 768 Hg عر‎ FH c M$ E: CLPT, 9, 232. Li Shih-chén quoted Li Hsun that it grew 
in ‘the western ocean and western Jung and Po-ssü countries’; PTKM, 14, 812. Laufer 
suspected that Li Hsun in this instance confused the two Po-sst and was erroneously thinking 
of Persia; Sino-Iranica, 481-2. It is not certain, however, that ıt was Li Haun who introduced 
the word ‘ Po-sstt’. 

4 PT KM, 14, 828. In the CLPT, 8, 214, ‘ P'íao! is omitted and only the ' western ocean ' 
mentioned, but T'ang Shén-wei mentioned P‘tao at the beginning of the section as & source for 
the drug and quoted the Kuang chih in support. Dr. Read very tentatively identified it as 
Platycarya strobilacea. 

5 OLPT, 18, 321; PT EM, 34, 1377. 

* The writer, after examining sailing conditions in the Straits and taking into account Chia 
Tan's sailing times, finds it impossible to believe that Chia Tan’s P'o-lu was Barus on the west 
coast. 
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because of its access from the ‘western ocean 75 FF’ that Su-mén-ta-la 
— Samudra = Pasai on the northern coast was an important state’ At 
that time Atjeh was not so famous as Pasai, yet it too would have enjoyed 
an advantage because the island of Mao shan پل زا‎ off its coast was a land- 
mark for shipping from the western ocean and was in fact the place where that 
ocean actually began.* Nowhere on the east coast of the Bay of Bengal was 
more likely to have been known to sailors and merchants as a ' western 
ocean’ country than the landfall harbour states of northern and north-east 
Sumatra. 

This piece of geographical evidence about the Po-sst, slight though it 1s, 
is consistent with the botanical evidence, and, because the insinuation of local 
resins into the trade in western resins was probably the result of an extensive 
sea-borne trade between the Indian Ocean and China, the shores of the Straits 
of Malacca and especially the Sumatran shore should be regarded as the most 
probable Po-sst base in South East Asia. 

If, however, a flourishing trade developed in this region from the fourth 
century onwards, it is reasonable to expect some evidence of it to be reflected 
in ‘ tributary’ relations between Po-sst-inhabited states and China. Unfortu- 
nately, much less is known of the early historical geography of western 
Indonesia than of the Peninsula and the mainland coast of South East Asia, 
and it is not possible to identify with certainty the exact location of the states 
mentioned in the Chinese records which have been presumed by most scholars 
to have been in Indonesia. Nevertheless, from the fifth century great changes 
were taking place in that region, for at that time there began the first series of 
Indonesian embassies to China accompanied by tribute which included not 
only goods originally obtained from western countries but, significantly, also 
‘perfumes and drugs # 3É ^. 

In the third century there had been an important state described as being 
‘about one month's journey south of Chii-chth 4i] FE ۰.2 Its name was Ko-ying 
MK R$.“ Chi-chth, with its variant names, has been satisfactorily located 
somewhere on the isthmian tract of the Malay Peninsula.5 In the present 
writers opinion Ko-ying lay on the east coast of Sumatra, but it is sufficient 


1 Ying yai sheng lan, 27. 

1 ibid., 33. The ninth century oompiler of the Relation de la Chine et de V Inde said that 
Ramai, a general expression for northern Sumatra, was watered by the seas of Harkand and 
Bal&hit or the Indian Ocean and the Straits. 

۶ TPYL, 790, Tb, quoting the Nan chou $ wu chih written by Wan Chén who was an official 
of the Wu dynasty (220—80). 

* Also written as Jj] ۰ 

5 P. Wheatley, ° The earliest Chinese &coounta of the Malay Peninsula ', Journal of the Malayan 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Xxvin, 1, 1955, 1-23. Dr. Wheatley suggested that it might 
be in the Kuantan ares at the south of the Peninsula, but in 1958 he revised this view and looated 
it somewhere in the ° isthmian tract’; The historical geography of ihe Malay Peninsula before 
A.D. 1500, & thesis presented to the University of London for the degree of Dootor of Philosophy, 
1058, 59 and n. 1. 
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here to note that it could hardly have been elsewhere than at the south of the 
Peninsula or slightly beyond it." It would have been within easy reach of the 
Straits of Malacca and was in fact visited by Indian ships. But Ko-ying 
never had relations with China ‘in the Han and Wei period ’,? and this raises 
a strong presumption that as late as the middle of the third century the Straits 
of Malacca were not normally used for the transport of cargo from India or 
Ceylon to China.* The usual route would have been over the northern Peninsula 
and along the coast of Indo-China, the earliest axis of international trade 
through South East Asia. On this axis, and probably as & result, the Mekong 
delta state of Funan became a great empire. 

But by the fifth century the situation had changed. A number of South 
Kast Asian states which cannot be, and have never been, identified as states 
on the well-documented Peninsula or elsewhere on the mainland were beginning 
to send embassies to China. In addition to completely unknown but evidently 
important states such as P'o-huang مي‎ £1,5 others almost certainly in western 
Indonesia were doing what Ko-ying had never done: they were sending 
embassies to the Chinese emperors. They were Ho-lo-tan m| &E W in Cho-p‘o 
chou Bd 3k ,للق‎ P'o-s BE FI, and Kan-t‘o-la F M FI]. Ho-lo-tan’s place 
in western Indonesia is guaranteed, in addition to its connexion with Cho-p'o 
which is customarily understood to mean Java, Sumatra, or Java-Sumatra, 
by the statement that it was south of Chih T'u Jf + on the south-eastern 
Peninsula. P‘o-l was also south of Chih T'u, though this was indicated 


1 Dr. Wheatley did not regard it as a Peninaular state. Pelliot, who seems to have been the 
latest to take an intereat in Ko-ying, thought, for reasons which he did not disclose, that it was 
in the southern part of the Malay Peninsula; Etudes asiatiques, 1925, 11, 250. Apart from being 
‘south ’ of Chu-chih which does not suggest that ıt was in India, Ko-ying was only one month’s 
journey away. Funan on the Mekong delta was said to be one month's journey from T'un-sun 
at the head of the Peninsula or, alternatively, more than 3,000 ۱, This supples a hint of the 
distance involved between Chu-chih &nd Ko-ying. 

3 TPYL, 359, lb. The traders were Indo-Soythian horse-dealers. 

5 Lo yang chia lan chi YX E {i WE BC, K'o hsueh ch'u pan she edition, 1958, 89. The 
details about Ko-ying in this work were probably borrowed from the Nan chou i wu chih. For 
similar borrowings see H. Maspero, ‘ Un texte taoiste sur l'Orient Romain’, Mélanges posthumes 

. +» I, 1950, 99. 

4 The occasional voyage may have been made through the Straits and up the east coast of 
the Peninsula to join the main international trade route through the northern Peninsula and 
Funan, but if the volume had been great Ko-ying would have sent embassies to China. A defini- 
tion of the Straits route to China must include the voyage across the South China Sea with land- 
fall considerably to the east of Funan. This was the short cut which later made the route worth- 
while, and there 18 no evidence that it was in use in the third century. 

5 P‘o-huang, also known under other shghtly different transliterations, sent embassies in 
442, 440, 451, 455, 456, 459, 464, and 466. Liu Sung shu, Bsü pu ts'ung kan edition, 5, 21b, 
30a, 32b ; 6, 10b, 18a; 07, 8a-b; 796 fu yuan kuei, 068, 12a—b. 

6 Ho-lo-tan was also transcribed as fn] $e H. The location of Cho-p‘o 18 the outstanding 
problem of early Indonesian historical geography, and 1t is sufficient to note here what seems to 
have been Pelliot’s latest view which was that it represented JavaSumatra ; Etudes asiatiques, 
1925, rz, 250. The evidence that it lay south of 08“ T'u 18 contained in the Sui shu, 82, 3a. 
For وان‎ T'u see Dr. Wheatley’s thesis, 74. 
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in a more circuitous fashion. The Ming Chinese regarded Kan-t‘o-ls as the 
predecessor of Srivijaya at Palembang. 

These three States, together with the unidentifiable ones, sent numerous 
missions to China in the 430-73 period and in the 502-22 period.? In these 
periods, and especially in the earlier one, the sequence of years in which the 
embassies were sent gives the impression that they were jostling among them- 
selves to obtain recognition from China. The suddenness and persistence 
of their diplomacy are impressive and suggest special circumstances. Equally 
interesting are some details about their tribute. P‘o-huang in 499, the year 
in which the ruler of this state and the rulers of Ho-lo-tan and another un- 
identified state were accorded recognition by the emperor, offered no less than 
41 different types of ‘local products 7; y’. كان“‎ in 522 offered ‘several 
tens of types of perfumes and drugs’. Even more significant, two books 
were listed in the Sus shu bibliography (dealing with the 589-618 period) 
about the drugs of Kan-t‘o-h.5 Unfortunately, few details are given of the 
nature of the tribute products; it is likely that the chroniclers were content 
to mention only those gifts which they thought were suitable for emperors, 
especially for Buddhist emperors. 

These meagre records can fairly be interpreted as a consequence of a con- 
siderable and competitive trade between western Indonesia and China in the 
fifth and sixth centuries and presumably a reflection of a trade which included 
western and local resins. It is possible that by the time the embassies began 
Indonesian products bad already gained some favour in China and no longer 
needed to be disguised as ' western ' ones. 

Thus there seems to be a correspondence between three types of evidence : 


1 On P'o-li's first embassy in 473 see Pelliot, ° Meou-tseu ou les doutes levés ', TP, xrx, 1920, 
207, 433. ۳0-۶ J$ Fl], a variant form, was said to be 3,000 ls south of Chin-li-p't-shih 4> Fil 
Bip Ht; TPYL, 788, 6b, quoting the ‘Zang shu’; TFYK, 907, 8b. Chin-li-p't-shih was, 
according to the same sources, 1,500 li east of Ch'th ۰ 

. 3 Ferrand thought that Kan-t‘o-ls was an ancient name for Sumatra; JA, x19 Sér., xiv, 1919, 
238-41. Kan-t‘o-li -F Ki, Fij is the sixth century transcription by which the state is usually 
known. In the fifth century it was Ohin-t'o-li. fr BE FA]. The Nan shih, Sait pu pei yao edition, 
correction at the end of chapter 78, stated that P Pi Fi] sent an embassy in the reign of the 
Sung emperor Hsiao Wu (454-65) which was recorded in the Liu Sung shu, 6, 11b, as an embassy 
from Jr DE FI] m 455. See n. 6 below for another variant of the name. 

3 For P'o-huang see p. 843, n. 5, above. 

Ho-lo-tan : 430, 433, 434, 435, 436, 437, 452. 

Kan-t'o-li : 455, 502, 618, 520, 583. 

۳-6 : 473, 517, 522. 
The evidence is contained in the Liu Sung shu, 5, 9b, 13b, 14a, 16a, 883b; 6, 11b; 9, 3b; 97, 
Sb~-8a; Liang shu, 2, 8a, 28b, 29b ; 3, 3a; 54, 16b-18a, 20a-21a : Ch'én shu, 3, 14b ز‎ Ts'£ fu 
yuan kuei, 968, 118-138, 18b ; 969, la. 

4 ۳۵ fu yuan kuei, 068, 18-198 

۶ Sui shu, 84, 32b. Their titles were: Hy BE Fl] X53 Jg 7; inten chapters; 3 $E BY 
[E FI #4 FH ور‎ in four chapters. Dr. Ch'én Pang-hsien considered that these books, with other 
ones mentioned in the Sut shu bibliography, were evidence of Indian and Buddhist influences 
on Chinese medicine ; Chung kuo + Astieh shih, 151, 
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botanical evidence about the Sumatran hinterland from where the resins 
probably came, geographical evidence about the ‘ western ocean’ coast where 
the Po-sst were in one passage located by the Chinese, and ‘ diplomatic’ 
evidence about the political activity of western Indonesian states in the fifth 
century. It would have been a bustling world at that time, and the Po-ssá 
must have had something to do with this. Were they expatriate Persians or 
Indonesians ? 

The evidence against the presence of Persian shipping in South East Asian 
waters before the middle of the sixth century, which is later than the latest 
possible date ever attributed to the composition of the texts mentioning the 
Po-ssi for the first time, seems fairly conclusive. Cosmas Indicopleustes, 
in his well-known account of Ceylon, described in great detail the ‘ central 
position ' enjoyed by the island which made it the exchange centre for western 
Indian Ocean products and those from the Far East.’ The evidence of Procopius, 
Justinian’s historian, is even more precise : 


' . , . it was impossible for the Aethiopians to buy silk from the Indians, 
for the Persian merchants always locate themselves at the very harbours 
where the Indian ships first put in (since they inhabit the adjoining country), 
and are accustomed to buy the whole cargoes '.? 


The Persian silk monopoly at that time was a matter of concern to Justinian 
and Procopius’ account would have been based on true intelligence. Clearly 
the ‘ Indians’, whoever they were, and not the Persians brought the silk 
from China to Ceylon. 

The earliest Chinese evidence of Ceylon is derived from Fa Hsien’s visit early 
in the fifth century. He did not mention the Persians, but he described how the 
island had become an important trading centre ‘ with merchants gomg back- 
wards and forwards ۲.۶ In the Tang hut yao there is a brief passage about Ceylon, 
based on Fa Hsien's account of the wonderful jewel which attracted traders: 
they were said to come in merchant ships ‘ from the islands ’.4 

It is unlikely, therefore, that Persian shipping had much, if any, share in 
the carrying trade east of Ceylon in the period when the term ' Po-ssti’ began 
to be known in China. Without shipping facilities it would have been difficult 
for them to be the middlemen whom Hirth believed them to be. 

Some of them settled in Ceylon, where they had their own church, and 
others may have drifted further east on foreign ships and settled down in 
Sumatran ports. If this happened, they must have done so in numbers to 
the extent of giving their name to the local population. In later times the 


1 Cosmas Indicopleustes, The Christian topography, translated from the Greek, and edited, 
with notes and introduction by J. W. McCrindle, Hakluyt Sooiety, 1897, 363-6. 

3 History of the Wars, translated by H. B. Dewing, Loeb Classical Library, 1914, I, xx, 
12, p. 148. 

* H. A. Giles, The travels of Pa-hsien (a.D. 309-414), 1956 impression, 66-7. T'ang Pang 
may have mentioned Ceylon in the third century. See p. 327, n. 5, above. 

4 Chung hua shu chu edition, 1967, 3, 99, 1769. 
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Po-ssü were said to cut camphor trees, dress like Javanese, and use what 
seem to be Malay numerals. The assimilation would have been complete. 

Would there have been enough expatriate Persians, trading without ships 
of their own, for them to have become known as the ‘ Southern Ocean Persians ’ 
and to have manipulated the Sumatran resin trade to the extent of making 
the latter compete with western resins ? The most which can be said in favour 
of the assumption, for it is no more than an assumption which Hirth never 
examined, is that it would be a curious coincidence if the word ' Po-ssü' 
meant anything else than ' Persian ’. 

The explanation is probably a simple one. The writers who first mentioned 
the Po-ssü were chiefly interested in imports reaching southern China. When 
they used the term they meant ' Persian ' but not in the sense of the ‘ Persians ’ 
themselves but only to describe a particular and exceptionally valuable type 
of trade in products believed to have been collected by the Persians from the 
countries of western Asia.? In other words, ‘ Po-ss' was a name given to the 
sea-borne trade and, by extension, to the ‘Southern Ocean’ people who 
handled Persian goods in Far Eastern waters and brought them on. the final 
stage of their journey to China. The Sumatran resins, which were originally 
introduced to the Chinese as additional ‘ species’ of frankincense and myrrh, 
would have been called ‘ Po-ssi’ either because they were first passed off as 
° Persian’ or because they came from the country of the middlemen in 
° Persian’ goods. Whichever explanation is the correct one, the middlemen 
would have taken pains to make it clear that the goods they had to offer 
included genuine Persian ones. They were ‘ Persian’ traders in the same 
sense that the merchants of the East India Company were ' East Indiamen '. 
Laufer was mistaken in believing that there were two Po-sstí countries. Hirth's 
view should be reversed : the Persians were not the middlemen in South East 
Asian goods; instead, the Sumatran Malays, operating from a number of 
harbour states and collectively dubbed ' Po-ssti’ or ‘ Persian °, were middlemen 
in Persian 03 

For centuries the Chinese had been familiar with middlemen arriving 
with the produce of western Asia by way of Turkistan. This had been the only 


1 The CLPT quotation from the Yu yang isa tsu added ‘ Po-sst’ to the sentence about the 
cutting; 13, 321. For the Po-sst clothing see Sung shih, Sati pu ts'ung k'an edition, 489, 17a, 
in connexion with a Cho-p'o embassy in 992. For the Malay numerals see Tsuboi Kumazo, 
Actes du douzième Congrès International des Orientalystes, 11, 1899, 121, n. 1. Laufer thought 
that the Po-ssü word Hi [f for rhinoceros, mentioned by the Yu yang tea teu, represented 
the Malay hitam or ' black’; Síno-Iransca, ۰ 

۶ The goods associated with Perma in the Wes shu have a close similarity with those of T'a-ch'sn 
in the Wes hilek and indicate that Persia was thought to have access to an equally magnificent 
range of costly articles. But the Persian trade was superior to that of T'a-ch'in because 16 also 
comprised peppers from India. Persia was in every sense the trading heir of Ta-ch‘in. Both 
countries were connected with frankinoense. 

3 Dr. Wang Gungwu also rejected Hirth’s view but did not attach the game importance to 
the scale of the Indian Ocean trade and the Persian connexion with it in the period of the Southern 
Dynasties. The present writer believes that the Indonesian trade was initially supplementary 
to the western trade and not vice versa. 
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foreign trade of importance to the northern Chinese, and it must have been 
immensely valuable. Even the communications of South East Asia outlined 
in the first Chinese records of the region during the third century led eventually 
to western Asia. T'un-sun on the northern Malay Peninsula was described as 
being close to India and Parthia (An-Ast).1 It would have been natural for them 
in the fourth century to attach the name of a western people to the most 
valuable type of trade they knew. The Persian Po-sst would have been the 
western people most recently associated with it. 

This explanation of the term ‘ Po-ssti’ as the general name for the western 
trade passing through South East Asia depends, however, on chronological 
probability, for it assumes that Po-ssti meant ‘ Persian ' in China as a result of 
maritime trade perhaps nearly a century earlier than the first embassy from 
Po-sst = Persia to northern China in 455.5 There is nothing inherently unlikely 
in this. The Chinese had heard of Ta-ch‘in long before the so-called Ta-ch‘in 
envoys and traders reached southern China. Moreover it is likely that a screen 
of well-established middlemen names belonging to people loosely regarded 
as Bactrians and Sogdians prevented ' Po-ssi' from becoming current as the 
name for traders known by overland contacts at least until the Sassanid envoys 
first reached Ch‘ang An in 455. In the third century An-hsi was still the name 
for the Iranian world, though the Sassanids had come to power about 3 
The Western Tsin (265-316) received envoys from the K‘ang He JÆ country 
(Bactria) in the 265-75 period, from Farghana عاد‎ g in 285, and from Kucha 
f 24 in the 280-90 period but from neither An-hss nor Po-ssti.4 In the reign 
of the Wei emperor Wu Ti (424-52), and not long before the first Persian 
Po-sstt embassy arrived, Ta Yüeh-chi merchants were trading in the northern 
capital.’ They could have been Persians, for the latter were said to be a branch 
of the Ta Ytieh-chth.6 For these reasons, and also because of the disturbed 
conditions in northern China after the fall of the Western Tsin dynasty in 
316 which may have reduced the volume of trade, it need not be surprising 
that the term ‘ Po-ssti’ was not used for ‘ Persia ’ known by the overland route 
until the embassy of 455. 

But in the ports of the Indian Ocean Persians were probably better known. 
Already before the end of the fourth century they were stated to be visiting 
Ceylon to buy and sell? In this period Persian shipping would have been 


1 Jiang shu, 54, Ta. The acoount was probably based on third century information. T'un-sun 
was mentioned in the Nan chou i wu chth of that century but never sent an embassy 1n the Liang 
period. 2 Wes shu, 8515 pu te'ung k‘an edition, 5, bb. 

8 The Wes lush mentioned An-Asi. It referred to events in the third century. 

4 The Tain shu had no section on An-Asi but mentioned it in connexion with Ta-ch‘in and 
also in connexion with perfumes. For the latter seo TP YL, 982, 1b. These embassies are listed 
in the Tein shu, Sat pu te'ung k'an edition, 97, 8a—b. 

5 Pes shu, Seti pu te'ung k'an edition, 97, 20a. 

* TPYL, 981, 6a, quoting from the Hou Chou shu. The Hou Chou reigned in northern 
China from 557 to 581. 

* The Latin version of Scholastious by St. Ambrose, contained in G. Coedés, Textes d'auteurs 
greca et latins ..., Paris, 1910, 101. 
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pushing its way down the west coast of India and trading with the bdellium 
and pepper centres. At the same time the impetus to the Far Eastern trade 
by sea must have been increased by disorders in northern China and the division 
of the country. According to the Liu Sung shu, 


* When the Tsin dynasty moved south they were separated from their 
base. The barbarians obstructed the routes and the foreign regions were 
now far off. Ta-ch'in and India were out among the vastnesses of the west. 
When the Two Han had sent expeditions there these routes had been found 
very difficult, and merchandise relied sometimes on the Chrao (Tongking) 
area.... There were many kinds of treasure from the mountains and the 
sea. Because the (Sung) emperor wanted them, ships came in a continuous 
stream. and merchants and envoys jostled with each other .. .'.! 


Silk for western markets would have been transported more and more by sea, 
and the establishment of the Eastern Roman Empire in 330 would have 
encouraged the Persians to increase their trade with the Ceylon entrepót. 
Ceylon sent an embassy to Julian in 362.2 Roman coins of the fourth century 
are numerous in Ceylon; they were brought there, it has been argued, by 
middlemen.? Ceylon was in diplomatic relations with the Eastern Tsin at 
the beginning of the 405-19 period, which was about fifty years before Persia 
sent its first embassy to the Wei court in the north. The Ceylon embassy 
would have been one of the ways in which news about the Persian trade in the 
western Indian Ocean reached China. The Buddhist pilgrims of the early 
fifth century, including Gunavarman of Kashmir, in choosing to go to China 
from Ceylon would have chosen a well-established route. 

Such would have been in outline the background which made the name of 
the Persians familiar in southern China and introduced it to the authors of the 
Kuang chou chi, the Kuang chth, and perhaps the Nan chou che in the fourth 
century. Axumites and Arabs no doubt were also active in the western Indian 
Ocean ; similarly, east of Ceylon Indians and Sinhalese may have had a share 
of the carrying trade. In both sectors, however, it was the name of the 
° Persians ' which stuck to the trade. East of Ceylon it stuck to those people 
in the Sumatran states who had the double advantage of easy access to the 
Straits and also to resins which the Taoist druggists thought resembled western 
resins in their pine-like appearance and efficacy. From the second half of the 
fourth century they would have had the major share of the carrying trade 
until the market in China had expanded to such an extent that others, with 


1 Inu Sung shu, Sel pu te'ung k'an edition, 97, 20b-30a. 

1 Ammianus Marcellinus, quoted in Professor Coedés’ Textes d'auteurs . . ., 92. 

3 The coins are discussed in E. H. Warmington, The commerce between the Roman Empire 
and Indsa, 120-5. 

1 Liang shu, Sati pu ts'ung k'an edition, 54, 24b. 

5 This would account for referenoes to genuine Persians in the fragments forming the basis 
of this study. The Nan chou chi mentioned them in connexion with Pistacia nuts. See p. 336, 
n. 5, above. 
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improved sailing techniques and especially the Arab and Persian Moslems and 
later the Co]as and the Chinese, could not be kept out. Before the competition 
began, however, the Chinese market for Indonesian goods, created in the wake 
of the western trade, had become important in its own right. Jungle wealth 
as well as strategic harbours were part of the economic power which Srivijaya 
inherited from earlier generations of Sumatrans. How Srivijaya met the 
competition from foreign shipping is a different story. 

Conclusion 


This interpretation of the ‘Southern Ocean Po-ssü does not explain why 
the Sumatran ' Po-ssiá' were able to capture the ‘ Persian’ trade. Unfortu- 
nately, no more can be said than that the opportunities created by a diversion 
of part of the western trade to the Indian Ocean were seized by these resourceful 
people. Navigational skill would have been a major advantage in their response 
to the ' Persian ' trade. Nor is it easy to imagine that when they first heard of 
it they suddenly organized trading expeditions to Ceylon in order to benefit 
from it. It is more likely that they had been sailing across the Bay of Bengal 
before the expansion of the Persian sea trade played into their hands. The 
new factor was that they now had a motive for visiting Chinese ports. 

Professors Coedés and Bosch have suggested that South Hast Asians 
travelled to India 15 early times and in that way contributed to the * Hinduiza- 
tion’ of their homeland. There is no satisfactory evidence of such voyages, 
but if the interpretation of the meaning of ‘ Po-sst’ in a South East Asian 
context is correct it would lend some support to the view that Indonesians 
played their part in bringing Indian influences into the region. 

But the ‘ Persian’ trade could have given another impetus to the process 
of ‘ Hinduization ’. 

It would have affected the relationship between the estuary states of 
Sumatra and their resin-producing hinterland. The former would have sought 
to exert some kind of influence over the population in the interior at least to 
persuade them to bring their produce to certain ports rather than to others. 
In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, according to Ma Huan and Tomé 
Pires, the produce of the Sumatran hinterland found its way to many ports 
on the island. To what extent trans-insular communications, especially by 
river, were developed in earlier times is unknown; one of the Srivijayan 
inscriptions of the end of the seventh century was found deep in the hinterland 
of Jambi. At all events, one can imagine with some assurance that there 
was rivalry among the estuary states of the ° Po-ssté’ not only for a share 
of the trans-South East Asian trade via the Straits of Malacca but also for 
control of the routing of the hinterland trade down to and along the coast. 
Such rivalry would have been part of the background to the rise of Srivijaya 
to hegemony in Sumatra during the seventh century. 

1 G. Coedés, Les états hindoutsés d'Indochine et d Indonésie, 1948, 51; F. D. K. Bosch, Local 


genius en oud-Javaanse kunst (Mededeelingen der Konmklijke Nederlandsche Akademie van 
Wetenschappen, Amsterdam, NS, xv, 1), 1952. 
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This ‘ imperialist ’ development would have brought to the fore the problem 
of devising adequate political authority in an age of growing competition for 
the means of wealth and power. Ambitious states would have had to evolve 
forms of government efficient enough to enable them to beat their rivals on 
land and sea. The solution to some of their problems might have been found 
in the adaptation of the Indian-type kingship to serve Indonesian needs, 
especially the Brahmins’ techniques for enhancing the prestige of rulers. 
The fifth century, which saw the Po-sst trade well under way, is believed. to be 
the century of the first inscriptions so far found in Indonesia. None have been 
discovered in Sumatra, but they may have been written. These inscriptions, 
meagre though their information is, give the impression that the successes 
of the rulers mentioned in them—especially their victories—were somehow 
or other connected with the Brahmins at their courts. Even the Buddhist 
missionary Gunavarman in about 424 was employed by his host, the ruler of 
Cho-p'o, in expelling enemies, a feat which earned him invitations to visit 
other states. But high in the list of problems facing rulers at that time would 
have been the ‘imperial’ one of keeping in subjection conquered trading 
rivals and of binding to themselves more primitive peoples whose produce tbey 
needed. For the solution of some of these administrative problems Brahmin 
experts, about whom the Indonesian Po-sst would have known something as 
a result of their trading voyages to India, would have recommended themselves. 

The situation created by the expansion of the ‘ Persian ° trade could there- 
fore have been an impetus to the process of ‘ Hinduization ' in the late fourth 
and fifth centuries. The speculation cannot be taken too far, but the synchronism 
between the Po-ssü trade and the first vaguely datable evidence of ‘ Hindu’ 
influences in Indonesian courts seems to mark & new phase in the history of the 
region. It would have been a time when western Indonesia commercially 
and politically made a leap forward. 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE WORD IN OLD KHMER 
By J. M. Jacozs 


INCE the publication in 1954 of M. Cosdés’ sixth and last volume of edited 
and translated Cambodian inscriptions," almost every legible text of 
Old Khmer which has so far come to light has been readily available in tran- 
scribed form to the student of the Khmer language. It is a humble and restricted 
literature which has come down to us, as the praises of gods and kings and 
most of the important edicts were written in Sanskrit while the native tongue 
was found useful chiefly for recording {and ensuring that everyone understood) 
such matters as the duties of temple slaves, the revenues due to the founda- 
tions, and the pious deeds of the local gentry. The language lacks uniformity 
because the field covered by the inscriptions is both geographically and tem- 
porally extensive, spreading over the whole area of Cambodia and spanning 
the seventh to the fourteenth centuries. 

The orthography used for Old Khmer came from outside and did not 
fit at all perfectly. The Sanskrit consonant-system provided sufficient symbols 
for the Khmer language but the implication in the consonant-symbol of an 
‘inherent’ vowel to be pronounced after it (except when another consonant 
or a vowel-symbol or a ° killer ' sign was joined to it in writing) was unsuitable 
for the writing of Khmer consonant olusters. The vowel-system of Sanskrit 
was inadequate for Khmer and resulted in a certain amount of confusion. 
It is, for example, difficult to know whether a subscript v or y is to be regarded 
as representing the first sound in a diphthong or a second consonant. 

Both the inscriptions and the language in which they were written are 
usually classed as either ' pre-Angkorian’ or °“ Angkorian’. This convenient 
chronological and historic division is supported linguistically by the marked 
difference in the vowel-system of the Angkorian dialect as compared with 
the language of all the pre-Angkorian inscriptions. 

The aim. of this study is to produce a system or systems based as far as 
possible on the internal evidence of the texts rather than on deductions drawn 
from a diachronic approach. The two dialects are discussed together because 
the same system of initial consonants and final consonants and the same type 
of syllable-structure operated in both. The different vowel-systems constitute 
the only fundamental distinction between them. 


Simple initial consonants. Pre-Angkonian and Angkorian 8 
The initial consonant system may be presented as follows 3 : 


1 G. Coedéa, Inscriptions du Cambodge, v1, Paris, 1964. 

5 The distinction between phonological postulates and the transliterated characters (for 
which M. Coadés’ system is followed) is maintained throughout by using bold type for the former 
and italics for the latter. 
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Phonology Orthography 


Velar 
Palatal 
Dental 
Labial 
Semivowel 
Spirant 
Glottal stop 


o 6 هسم‎ Xj ct O Hk 
reo a 

~Hp ep: 

€ ce o3 0 0 aN 


Initial-vowel symbol 


Orthographically two groups of consonants occur in the spelling of native 
Khmer words which are not represented in the above tables. They are the 
aspirated occlusives and the retroflex consonants. They have been rejected 
for different reasons as follows : 


(1) Aspirated occlusives. These do occur as initials in the writing of Khmer 
words but they are not regarded as representing simple initial consonants. They 
are used in two ways : 


(a) to represent a 2-place initial sequence,! kh, gh, ch, etc. The separateness 
of the occlusive and the aspirate is seen in the mfixed forms: e.g. p-an-hem, 
d-an-hum. 3 

(b) to represent in the Angkorian dialect aspiration occurring at the junction 
between certain 2-place initials, usually an unvoiced occlusive followed by ه‎ 
liquid or nasal: e.g. khitum, thlvan, phlà. 

The pre-Angkorian kfium, lon, and plu indicate that 2-place sequences, 
kř, tl, pl, were here involved, not 3-place sequences (k -~+ h + fi, eto.). 


(2) Retroflex consonants. There are a few occurrences, m words which 
have a Khmer-like form, of retroflex consonant symbols, e.g. fer, nin, kranan.? 
The instances are not sufficiently numerous, however, to justify the inclusion 
of retroflex consonants in the phonological table. 

Few instances of the use of palatal or retroflex sibilants have been noted 
in the spelling of Khmer words. 

Two items in the phonological table need further comment : 


(1) b (v, b) and v (v, hv). Many words which in the modern language are 
spelt with initial b * were written in Old Khmer with v : 


* Borrowing the useful term of E. J. A. Henderson, ‘The main features of Cambodian 
pronunciation °, BSOAS, xrv, 1, 1952, 149-74. 

3 The hyphen is here used to help in demonstrating the infix. Elsewhere, in transliterated 
words it 18 used exactly as in Coedés, Inscriptions du Cambodge ; 1n the phonology it is used to 
indicate disyllables. 

3 The word rnoc 18 in the Angkorian dialect often spelt rnnoc, but this is an alternative for 
the spelling with dental ۰ 

4 The fact that the modern pronunciation of this character 1s unvoiced does not seem relevant 
here; the important point 1s that modern b and v represent distinct initial consonants. 
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eg. OK vave MK babe goat 
valvel babl = taperholder 
There are on the other hand words which have v in both Old and Modern 
Khmer : 
OK +a (male slave title) MK vä he, she, it, they 
(derogatory) 
SUM 800 mango 
lua a fig 


The decision to assume that two initial consonants, b and v, operated in Old 
Khmer (and not just b or v, represented by v) rests in the first instance on some 
slight evidence in Old Khmer orthography. Thus: 


(a) the character b occurs as an initial in native Khmer words very occa- 
sionally ; e.g. in one of the pre-Angkorian inscriptions of Hin K'ón, K. 388, 
the word ber ‘two’ is written several times with initial b* (cf. modern bir 
° two ’). 

(b) the digraph Av waa used fairly frequently as an alternative spelling for v 
in some words which in the modern language have v.? 


e.g. OK rual or rhval MK raval busy 
veh or hven veh long 


cf. also Avek vek ladle 


It would seem reasonable to suppose that the purpose of such a digraph was 
to distinguish two labial consonants. The modern language, in which v 
(OK v and hv) and b (OK b and v) represent two phonologically distinct initials, 
lends support to this assumption. 


(2) Glottal stop. In many words the initial consonant character is followed 
by an initial-vowel symbol, written either below it in the conjunct consonant 


position or next along the line: e.g. * taet and ANB ta-et (alternative 


spellings of a slave name most probably), saap ‘to hate’, paem ‘sweet’, 
and the slave names kaol, ladc, saan, saot, etc. 

It seems that an initial consonant is involved here, part of an initial sequence. 
It is proposed to assume that this was a glottal stop 5 and that the initial- 
vowel symbol was used to represent glottal stop + vowel. The above-mentioned 


1 The same system of transliteration is used for Modern Khmer as for Old Khmer with the 
additions of the phonetic symbols, €, v, and «a used to represent the vowels, Ps , jg 8 tR E ; 
and A و‎ ۰ 

۶ The numeral occurs on many other pre-Angkorian inscriptions but is usually not written 
in word-form. In Angkoman Khmer the word-form is vyar. 

? Tho digraph Av is also used to represent a final consonant in Old Khmer which is, in Modern 
Khmer, v; e.g. OK jahv, MK jāv, ' to barter’. 

4 The modern script is used here to facilitate printing. 

5 As in Modern Khmer. 
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words would therefore be transcribed t?et,! s?ap, pPem, k?ol, etc. The occurrence 
of the glottal stop can be the only differentiating feature between two words, 
as in tem ‘tree’ and t?em (slave name). 


In a word in which the first character is an initial-vowel symbol, e.g. 2 j oY, 
the glottal stop is regarded as operating as a’ simple initial (phonological 
transcription, Poy). 

Vowels 
Here there are two separate systems to be considered. 


(1) Vowel-system of the pre-Angkorian dialect. The following vowels PE 
the Sanskrit syllabary occur in the writing of native Khmer words * : 


o © g 9 Q 
2 


Of these vowel-symbols the following are not held to represent units of the 
Khmer system (either pre-Angkorian or Angkorian) and are therefore left 
out of the final table given below. 

1: This vowel-symbol is used in the writing of the following words: gi, 
Ci, MA, mt, ri, st, ini, tgi; kamvic, iñ, chiñ ; damri (for damrin). ۱ 

These occurrences are few enough to make one suspect, even without further 
examination, that the symbol 7 does not represent a unit of the vowel-system. 
One is not surprised to find that for most of the words with zero final alternative 
spellings with short + occur with equal frequency (gs, ct, nt, mi, st have been 
noted). This would suggest that the vowel-length which was heard in these 
syllables and recorded in the writing was in fact & prosodic feature, occurring 
with zero final. 

The final consonant may be held responsible for the use of the long vowel- 
symbol in the case of the three words kamvic, lf, and chiñ. The utterance of 
a palatal consonant after a close front vowel might well be heard as a 
ae of the vowel. 

Again, most instances occur in open syllables in words for which an 
m spelling, given in parentheses, has been noted : kü (ku), gu, cix (cu), 
f, nü (nu), pū (pu), rū (ru), kdū, tamrü, srü (sru), laddu ; canküy, tpür (for 
tpur *); kañjū (for kañje, an isolated instance). € in canküy remains 
unexplained. 

ai and au: These vowels do not operate with final consonants. The excep- 
tions to this statement are in words for which an alternative spelling either 


1 For the phonological interpretation of both taet and ta-et as tPet, see .م‎ 
3 r and } do oecur occasionally in Pre-Angkorian and Angkorian Khmer, e.g. tr (MK tri 
‘fish °) but the examples are too few to need discussion here. 
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without the final or with a different vowel is more usual. Thus daty and kantaty- 
are alternatives of dat and kantas and daun, jaun, and jauhe are written in 
place of the more common dof, jon, and jāhv. a+ and au are therefore held to 
represent the vowel a with final y and v respectively (ay and av). 

The other Sanskrit vowel-signs are regarded as representing units of the 
Khmer system : 

a and à: There are many instances of confusion between a and à, not 
only in the writing of open syllables, as with 4 and 3, u and &, but also with 
closed syllables, as in the alternative spellings : 

jav and jahv * to barter ' 
ay and dy ‘ to, at’ 
travan and travan ° lagoon ' 
Nevertheless it seems that there is an opposition between short and long a, 


illustrated by these pairs of words : 
tan ‘to put up’ tan (title) 
man ‘ which’ man ‘to have’ 
cam ‘to provide’ cam ‘to guard’ 


which justifies their inclusion as two units in the table of vowels. 
+: With 3 excluded, ¢ is a straightforward case. This vowel-unit has a fair 
distribution, bemg used with most initials and finals, 


e.g. dik ‘water’ qp ‘pool’ 
8$» 'another, more ' 8$ — (male slave title) 
u: Used with all initials and all finals except v. 
e.g. ku (femaleslave title) duk ‘to put’ 
run ‘° wide ’ dui ‘to buy’ 
e: Examples: 
ket 'to wax' tel ‘where, which ' 
tem ‘tree’ gen ‘leg’ 
ge ‘person’ 


In addition to the vowel-symbols provided by the Sanskrit syllabary, 
certain digraphs were used, one composed of two vowel-signs used with the 
same consonant (u and 4, written in their normal positions, the one below and 
the other above the initial consonant), the others composed of y or v with 
another vowel-symbol following, e.g. ya, yd, ye ; va, vd, vo. These non-Sanskritic 
digraphs are discussed below. 

ui: This has a high frequency rate in the pre-Angkor inscriptions as it is 
used in the spelling of a common word, gui ‘that is, namely’. However, 
only one other word in which ut is used has been noted. This is a slave name of 
unknown meaning, latus. One cannot conclude that this digraph represents 
a separate vowel-unit. 

ya, yd, ye: The total number of instances of all three of these digraphs 8 
small. If a diphthong is here involved, the character y has a dual role to play, 
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that of consonant y+ as well as that of diphthongizer and in many cases one 
cannot be sure which role it 18 playing. 

However, in certain words which have complex (orthographic) initial 
sequences, with y in the last place, it can be shown by reference to the permis- 
sible consonant-patterns in initial sequences * that y could not be a consonant 
and must therefore be part of the vowel-unit. These words are : 

hyam : h does not occur in an initial complex with any other consonant in 
second place. ۱ 

tgyap: A 3-place initial sequence always has either a nasal or r or 1 in 
second place and the three consonants are not then written as one conjunct 
cluster. 

kryel? : The consonants here written could operate as an initial sequence, 
though no other examples of such a sequence have been noted. It would not 
then be written as one conjunct cluster, however. 

kaniyar : If this word were analysed as having a 4-place initial sequence it 
would be the only instance in which y came in fourth place. 

chdyàs : The aspiration here recorded is held to be a prosodic feature of 
Junction. If y is here consonantal, the sequence edy would be in operation ; 
but a 3-place sequence always has a nasal or r or lin second place. 

` One may conclude, therefore, that an attempt was being made to write 
a diphthong for which the Sanskrit syllabary did not provide a suitable 
character. Any such attempt was breaking new ground and was likely to 
cause difficulties and confusion at first ; hence the three methods of spelling. 

The words cited above happen to have occurred on inscriptions from both 
north and south Cambodia. It is therefore assumed that the diphthongization 
was not confined to one local dialect and that it must be recognized in the table 
of pre-Angkorian vowel-units. 

In the above-mentioned instances of this diphthong a fair variety of initial 
and final consonants occur. 

The diphthong seems to have had as its starting point a close front vowel. 
The variety of spellings suggests that the finishing point was probably neither 
8 nor 8 nor ۵ but a vowel of more neutral colour. In the phonological table of 
vowel-units it is represented as fe.* 

va, vad, vo: The same difficulty arises here as with the previous diphthong, 
since v can be consonantal 5 (as in tve ' to do’, tamve ° doer’, where the infix 
18 written in the manner which is usual when it occurs between two consonants) 
and it can represent part of a vowel-unit. Here, too, the total number of 


1 As in the words yi, yun, yok ° to take’, yon, yon, yol. 

2 Discussed on pp. 360-4 below. 

3 Modern Khmer &ryel ‘ crane’, in which ye represents a diphthong. 

* No precise phonetic knowledge of the realization of this or any other vowel-unit is claimed ; 
the use of the length-mark here is due to the need to distinguish phonologically between fọ 
(pre-Angkorian and Angkorian) and 19 (Angkorian only). fie (pre-Angkorian and Angkorian) 
and ue (Angkorian only) are also distinguished in this way. 

5 Representing both b and ۰ 
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instances of all three digraphs is not large. "The instances in which v can be 
shown. to represent part of a diphthong are fewer than for 1o : 

kandvat : The modern form of this word, kanduat ‘ Phyllanthus distichus ’, 
has the diphthong uo.! 

kandvac, kanivoh : If these words were analysed as having 4-place initial 
sequences, they would be the only instances in which b or v came in fourth 
place. 

Some slight additional support may be drawn from the words : jvor (Modern 
Khmer juer ‘ row, line’ ?), juan, jvak. The 2-place initial jv in the one other 
word in which j and v occur together initially with a, à, or o following, is written 
with the digraph hv: jahvol. 

Slender though this evidence is, it seems reasonable to conclude that 
a diphthong with a close back vowel as its starting point and a neutral vowel 
as its finishing point was heard and recorded. This is entered in the vowel 
table as 5 

It might be argued that in the cases of both fe and ûe although a diphthong 
may have been heard and recorded, it may not necessarily have been a separate 
vowel-unit. Here 1 feel that evidence provided by the Angkorian dialect 
weights the scales in favour of the recognition of functional ie and ûe. Although 
in the Angkor period the scene of activity shifted and a different dialect was 
recorded, in many ways & continuing orthographic tradition is, as might be 
expected, clearly discernible. The early efforts made by the pre-Angkorian 
Khmers to distinguish fe and tie from the other vowels were carried on and 
developed by their successors. A far greater proportion of words were then 
written with these diphthongs without the exclusion of any other vowel-units 
which operated in pre-Angkorian Khmer. 

Table of pre-Angkorian vowel-units 


Phonology Orthography 
a 8 a 0 
1 6 4, 1 6 
u 0 u, ü 0 
le ya, ya, ye 
üg va, VA, VO 


Note: as and au should be mentioned as orthographic representations of 
a -+ y, a + v respectively. 

(2) Vowel-system of the Angkorian dialect. All the pre-Angkorian vowel- 
units occur as vowel-units in the Angkorian dialect. Less confusion arises over 
a and ã, Io and te. Tand ü are again not regarded as representing units of the 
System as very few occurrences have been noted except in open syllables. 


1 Contrast OK. consonantal v > MK v, e.g. pre-Angkorian svd, iva, MK svä ' monkey’, 
loa ‘ fig ۰ 

2 See pp. 360-4 below for discussion of permissible pm in initial sequences. 

3 See p. 856, n. 4. 
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Many Ángkorian words in which the vowel-units common to both dialects 
occur may be directly compared with the pre-Angkorian form : 


Pre-Angkorian Angkorian 


Meaning 
name 

made road 
to unite 

to have 
gold 

areca 

water 

(slave name) 
in order to 
tamarind 
tree 

leg 

riceland 
country 
slave 

to wane 
(title) 
moreover, too 
white 
Siamese 
Phyllanthus distichus 


jmah 


sot 

80 

syam, syam 
kandvat 


a ۸ 
tnal 
psam 

i man 
mas 
sla 

i dk 
kampit 
p 
ami 

e tem 
jen 
sre 

u sruk 
kfium 

o roc 
pon 
sot 
80 

lo syam, 0 

tie kandvat 


The only fundamental difference between the Angkorian dialect and the 
pre-Angkorian lies in the occurrence of two extra diphthongs in the vowel 
system. These are: 


(i) a vowel written ya or yya, but never yä (being thus distinguished from 


le which is written ya, yya, and ya in the Angkor period). 


(ii) a vowel written va, but never vā or vo (being thus distinguished from 


tie which is written va, vd, and vo in the Angkor period, as in the pre-Angkor). 


Meaning 

pair, team 

two 

flower 
taperholder 
elephant 

child 

to offer 
younger sibling 


Pre-Angkorian Angkorian 


dnyam 
vyar 
vya 
valvyal 


tamrya, tamryya 


kvan 
jvan 
pha*van 


(i) dnem 


Examples, with pre-Angkorian equivalents : 
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These vowels are represented as ie and ue in the table of vowel-units. 
Table of Angkorian vowel-units 


Phonology Orthography 
8 8 a a 
i 6 1, 7 e 
u 0 u, d 0 
ile و‎ ya, yya ya, yya, Ya 
uo üə va $a, VA, VO 


Further examples of words in which the Angkorian vowels occur : 


slap ' to die’ 

Jā ° as, beg’ 

tanvay ° offering ' 

prak ' silver’ 

khnet ° period of waxing moon’ 

ge ' person ' 

neh ° this’ 

pre ° to use’ 

Ino ‘ sesamum ' 

noh * that’ 

phon ° also’ 

ranko ° husked rice ' 

camryan, camryyan, camryan 
‘° ginger ' 

dyan ‘ candle’ 

yam ° brother ' 

canlyak, canlyak ° clothing ' 

cancyûn ° ring’ 

kanmvdy ° nephew ' 

dvot ‘ great grand(parent), great 
grand(child) ’ 

pamnväs ° clergy ' 

mvay, mvdy ° one 


Final consonants, Pre-Angkorian and Angkorian dialects 


8 


Orthography 
k 7 
0 71 
1 n 
P M, M 
yEy Û v, hy? 
8 h,k 


ta ' to’ 

tas (female slave title) 
rat “to run’ 

venam ° hill’ 

gt ' that is, namely ' 
tt ‘to know’ 

lih (small measure of weight) 
damni ° trellis ' 
kamlun * middle ' 

nu ‘at’ 

yul ° to understand ' 
run ° wide’ 

kanmyan ‘ young ’ 


jyan (measure of weight) 


paryyan ° oil’ 
ampyal ‘ salt’ 


pandval * to inform ° 
svam ° to ask, to beg’ 


vvam ° not’ 


ivan ° old woman, grandmother ' 


Phonology 


c ww ید‎ c © bk 
Nw BP ۲۶ ص‎ 


r 
h 


a 


io 


ua 


1 ay and au are held to represent a + final y and final v respectively and should therefore be 


mentioned here. 
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Notes on the orthography : 

(i) Double final consonants occur but this is only a device to mark the end 
of a word—an alternative to the use of the ° killer ’. Thus nakk is clearly the 
same word as nak, “nak ‘person’; e.g. K. 137, 1, 6, nakk pamre ° persons 
serving '. rohh nehh ° all these ’, which occurs frequently, is the same as roh neh. 

(i) No opposition occurs between m and m, hand A; usually final m and h 
are written m and ۰ 

(in) The digraph hv, already discussed in the section on initial consonants, is 
often written instead of v, e.g. kahv, jahv, ۰ 

Notes on the phonology : 

No complete statement on the frequency and distribution of the finals can 
be made since the nature of a preceding vowel is in many words not precisely 
known (e.g. sometimes one cannot tell whether ya, in an Angkorian word for 
which no other spelling occurs and of which the modern equivalent is not 
known, represents ie or fe or consonant y and a). However, the following is a 
general indication of the comparative distribution of the final consonants : 

(i) k, n, n, m. Velar finals have the greatest frequency. They and n, m, 
whose frequency 18 rather less, occur following all vowe: unite, i.e. both pure 
vowels and diphthongs. 

(ii) fi, v, بط‎ Zero. These finals have the most restricted use, and follow mainly 
the pure vowels. Instances of hv following o are suspected of being mis-spellings 
of av or av (e.g. Johv for jahv, yohv for yau). 

(ui) In between these two extremes come ©, t, p, y, r, l, s, which occur 
following all pure vowels and some diphthongs. 


Word-structure. Pre-Angkorian and Angkorian dialects 
A. Monosyllables 


(1) CV(C), simple initial. The monosyllable with simple initial is also the 

simplest form of word. All the initial consonants may occur as simple initials. 
e.g. va, V (male slave title) cap, cap ° to seize’ 
hau, hav ‘to call’ oy, Poy ‘ to give’ 

(2) CCV(C), 2-place initial. Orthographically, three forms of word occur 
here : 

(1) Words with a 2-place initial sequence may be orthographically quite 
straightforward : 

eden, edin ‘stream ’ imat, tmat (vulture) 
jhe,jhe ‘tree’ na, 178 ‘fg’ 

(ii) A junctional prosodic aspiration, occurring especially between an 
unvoiced occlusive and a following nasal or liquid, is recorded, almost exclusively 
in the Angkorian dialect, by the use of an aspirated occlusive character. The 
aspiration 1s not noted in the phonological transcription. 

thpvan, tpuen ‘ south’ chmam, omim ‘ guardian ' 
phlū, pla ‘road’  khoñ,kloñ (title) 
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(ii) Many words are orthographically disyllabie, with the ‘inherent’ 
vowel in the first syllable : 


Sif vave ‘goat’, RIN karom ‘below’, set ramañ ° Mon’, ate tadas 
‘ different ', nit cake ‘dog’. 


There are numerous cases where alternative spellings of such words as 
monosyllables are current : 


(m krom, Ith rmañ, 5 idat, to cke. 
~~ n 


This suggests that here we have an attempt to record another prosodic 
feature of junction, probably a short neutral vowel occurring at the junction 
of the two consonants. This feature is not noted in the phonological 
transcription. 

The inherent vowel is written in this way between all kinds of initial con- 
sonants, without apparent restriction. Thus, for example, it is found between 
two occlusives (kadam, kdam ' hut’, and tadas, tdai and cake, cke, mentioned 
above); it occurs where a sonant occlusive is followed by a liquid or nasal 
(jamah, jmah ‘name’, daluh, dluh ‘through ") * ; and it is especially common 
where r is involved (karol, krol ‘ park, enclosure’, rapam, rpam ‘dance’, 
maram, mrăm ‘ finger’). 

The formula suggested for all three types of word described above, whether 
the junction is marked by aspiration, by the occurrence of an anaptyctic 
vowel, or by nothing, is CCV(C). 

Note: The consonants which occur in first and second positions are very 
varied, the only limitations being that h, v, y, and fi occur only in second place.? 
This will be referred to again. 

The behaviour of the glottal stop (represented by the initial-vowel symbol), 
when it occurs in first place, needs further comment. In several common words 
there seems to be a doubt about whether it is to be taken as present : 


cf. in atā, alternative form of 8? tà ‘old man’ 
HB8m anak and Hn “nak, alternative forms of ss nak ' person’ 
site? anau, alternative form of fg? nau ‘ to stay, to live’ 
eel aj* and 2 aji, alternative forms of Hu Jt ' grandparent ' 
Rt ame and E ame, alternative forms of ty me ' mother ' 


1 There is an interesting distinction here between the behaviour of surd and sonant, a distino- 
tion which the writing suggests but which no longer operates in Modern Khmer. Thus while 
the junction of a surd and a liquid or nasal is often marked by aspiration, that between a sonant 
and a liquid or nasal is often marked by the anaptyctic vowel. 

2 Many female slave names are preceded by ya, a Mon female slave title (I am indebted 
to Professor G. H, Luce for this suggestion) ; e.g. ku ya may. Orthographically one cannot tell 
whether two words, ya müy, or one word, yamday, is intended, but phonologically ya máy قا‎ 
suggested. 
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(It will be observed that alternative spellings of the initials with and without 
the ‘ inherent’ vowel are current for several of these words.) 
Other words of less certain meaning seem to have the same alternative 
initial, glottal stop + consonant or single consonant : 
akan, alternative form of kän ° young lady ' ? 
alan 7 » » aR ° to wash’ ? 
Compare also the slave names of unknown meaning, adah and dah, adu and 
du, adat and dat, asa and sd. 
One must not forget, however, the possibility of opposition here, between 
the 2-place initial (glottal stop + consonant) and simple consonant. This 


surely occurs between the words 55 “muh, ?muh, and ge muh, muh? ?muh, 


M. Coedés shows," should be an infixed form of *?^uA ° to heat’ (m infix). muh 
‘nose’ ? occurs in a place-name (K. 426, 1, 2), cun muh ° end of nose’ ? 

(3) CCCV(C). Many words resemble the last group, (2 (111)), in that they are 
orthographically disyllables and have the ‘inherent’ vowel in the first 
‘syllable’. They are different in having three consonants before the main 


vowel : 
VB, danhum ‘perfumed? femm damnuft ‘ purchase ’ 
' |! 
enum dalmak ‘mahout’ RUIN samlo ‘soup’ 


[vuo sralan ° to love’ 


The analysis of the 3-place initial sequences is based on the restricted nature 
of the second consonant. This is either | 
(1) a nasal (preceded by the anaptyctic vowel) 
or (il) r or 1 (usually r is followed and 1 preceded by the anaptyctic vowel but 
this is not always so). 
(1) Nasal consonant in 2nd place, CNCV(C). ? 
There is a strong tendency for the nasal to be written as the homorganic 
of a following occlusive : 
langau, lùgav ° copper ' katie, kfije ° basket ' 
pandval, pnduel ‘to inform campok, ompok ‘ Buchania fastigiata ’ 


When the consonant in third place is not an occlusive, the orthography 


of the nasal is usually as follows : 
Velar nasal, n ' before 
Dental nasal, ^ » m 
Labial nasal, m » AON 
An alternance of n or m — ,, y, r, را‎ s, h, and initial-vowel symbol 


1 op. cit., IL, p. 75, n. 8. - 
3 N is used with the implication ‘ any one of the four nasal consonants, h, fi, n, m ۰ 
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There is clearly not a 4-term system here, but on the other hand one cannot 
assume that mere nasality, with the exact articulation dictated by the context, 
is in operation either, as there is evidence of grammatical opposition between 
n and m (see below). 

(ii) r or 1 in 2nd place, Cr/ICV(C). 
The instances of the occurrence of 1 are few but are consistently spelt with 


l and not r: 
kalmon, kImon ‘ wax’ dalmak, dlmãk “mahout ' 
kalpau, klpav ‘Hydnocarpus klamum, kimum ‘ maiden’ 


anthelmintica ' : 
valvel, bIbel! ^ 'taperholder' 
There are many instances of r in second place : 
krapas, krpas ‘cotton’ krapi, krpi — ' buffalo ' 
prahven, prven ‘length’ karcol, krool (Meaning not known. 
Cited here because of position of 
anaptyctic vowel.) 


(4) CCCCV(C). Four-place initial consonants do occur, but comparatively 
very rarely. Of the occurrences which have been noted, a large proportion have 


h or r in 4th place: 
kandhar, kndhar kandhik, kndhik 
kamphac, kmphao kandhu, kndhu 
kamphik, kmphik candhan, endhan 
kambhan, kmbhan rambha, xmbha 
kambhat, kmbhat kantran, kntran 
kanthok, knthok kamprvat, kmpruot or kmprüet 
kandha, kndha kamvrau, kmbrav 
kandhan, kndhan kamvrah, kmbrah 
kandhas, kndhas 


The words kamsten, kantakoy, kamphsik, and lanklah could be analysed as 
monosyllables with 4-place initials although the occurrence of t, k, s, and Û 
in 4th place seems to be peculiar to the examples here cited. 

It will be observed that all the examples have a nasal in second place. 
Their precise formula is therefore CNCCV(C). Perhaps in the words cramnep, 
kraníiah, kamraten, one may be permitted to see three examples of 4-place 
initial sequences in which both r/1and N occur: ormnep, krnfian, Cr/INCV(C) ; 
kmrten, CNr/ICV(C). 

The rare forms kathor, kabhap, rabhass, seem to belong to neither section 3 
nor 4. Although they have only three initial consonants, the second is not 
N or r/L The modern form of kathor, it is interesting to note, could be analysed 
as a monosyllable with a 4-place initial (MK kanthor, CNCCVC, ° spittoon °. 


1 Modern Khmer babu supports the phonological transcription b for v. 
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Note: Certain alternative spellings occur—some with great frequency—in 
which a nasal or other consonant in the initial sequence is reduplicated (e.g. 
rddeh, rmmam, tammrya, pammre, kammraten, alternative spellings of rdeh, 
rmam, lamrya, pamre, kamraten). The analysis of such words is based on the 
spellings without the reduplicated consonant (rdeh, rmam, tmrya, pmre, 
kmrten); cf. MK radeh, tamrt, pamry. 

The distribution of initial consonants described above reveals & striking 
inequality between the various units of the initial system. Thus while the 
plosives and 8 occur in both first and third positions of a 3-place sequence and 
have either N or r/l in second place, the restricted consonants h, v, y, and ñ 
which, it was mentioned, occur only in the second position of a 2-place sequence, 
are found only in the third position of a 3-place sequence. 

The consonants r and 1 do not occur with ۳/1 in second place (as might be 
expected), nor do the nasals m, à, and n occur with N in second place. The 
glottal stop again behaves slightly irregularly in that it, like r, 1, and the nasals, 
does not play a full role. It occurs in both first and third positions but when 
it is in first place, only N, and not r/l, can be in second place. 

Examples : 
(i) Plosives and s : 
(a) Occurring in Ist place with N m 2nd place: 
kañjan, kfijan camnat, cmnat jamhafi,jmhaii, tamrvac, tmriec 
damnufi, dmnufi  pamnos,pmnos vamnd,bmni!  —sam-ap, sm?ap 
(6) Occurring in 3rd place with N in 2nd place : 
camkd, cmkã pangam, phgam = kaficas, kiicas kañjes, kfijes 
kantur, kntur kandat, kndat sampok, smpok kansom, knsom 

(c) Occurring in 1st place with r/1 in 3rd place: 


kram, krpi gragar, 87 crakan, orkan jranyan, jrnion 
tralá, قاتا‎ dradap, drdap pradul, prdul vranen, brnen 1 
sralañ, srlañ 


(d) Occurring in 3rd place with r/1 in 2nd place : 
krakap, krkap srageh, stgeh kracok, krcok kram, krpi 
travan, trban 3 krasop, krsop 
(ii) The restricted initials h, v, y, fi occurring in last place only : 
kraham, krham  krahvan, krvah krańùñan, krnhfian 
(ni) rand L Occurring with N but not with 1 : 
(a) Occurring in 1st place with N in 2nd place: 
ramnoc, 60 lamndc, Imniiec 
(b) Occurring in 3rd place with N in 2nd place : 
pamre, pmre panlas, polas 
1 By definition, so to speak, v must be construed as b here (since ۲ is an initial of restricted 


use). Modern Khmer bhnàá corroborates the b in bmfiá. 
3 Modern Khmer draban establishes the b here. 
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(iv) Nasals. Occurring with 8/1 but not with N : 
(a) Occurring in Ist place with r/1 in 2nd place: 
mratañ, mrtafi mrastr, mrsir 7:۳0:0۳, DrÒOr 
- (b) Occurring in 3rd place with ۳/1 in 2nd place : 
prand, 8 kramah, krnan — klamum, klmum 
(v) Glottal stop : 
(a) Occurring in Ist place with N in 2nd place: 
amnoy, ?mnoy 
(b) Occurring in 3rd place with N in 2nd place: ` 
sam-ap, sm?ap kanan, kn?in 
(c) Occurring in 3rd place with r/l in 2nd place : 
kalaoh, kl?oh 5۳6-۲, 19 
i Affixation ۱ 
The composition of initial sequences is directly concerned with grammar. 
There is evidence to be drawn from certain pairs of words of infixed m and n 
and of prefixed pr and pN + having an effect on the meaning at the grammatical 


level; e.g. : 
m infix (agent) 
2-place initial 
Simple initial with infixed consonant 
son, soù to pay back  , smon, smoh he who reimburses 
cer, Cer to transgress cmer, emer a transgressor 
som, om to ask smom, smom a beggar 
jon, jon to offer jmon, jmon a person offering 
3-place initial 
2-place initial with infixed consonant 
pre, pre to use pamre, pmre servant 
ive, tve todo tamve, tmve a do-er 
n infix (utensil, means) 
2-place initial 
Simple initial with infixed consonant 
vas, vis to measure nas, vais (measurement) 
Jahv, jäv to barter Jnahv, 1827 price 
roc, roo to ۵ rnoc, moc period of waning moon 
3-place initial 
2-place initial with infixed consonant 
sre, sre riceland sanre, sure ricefield 
tlon, tlon 20 (capacity) tanlon, talon (classifier) 3 
measures 


1 There seems to have been a prefix KN too; cf. je, je (capacity measurement) and kanje, 
kiije, basket used for measuring. A very large proportion of words have a 3-place initial of which 
the first two consonants are EN. 

* Numerals follow Hon but precede tanlon, e.g. tlo 2 tanlon. 
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mn infix (nominalizer) 


3-place initial 
Simple initial only with 2 infixed consonants 
jon, jon to offer jamnon, jmnon offering 
pos, pos to enter the religious  pamnos, pmnos monk? 
life 
duñ, dufi to buy damnufi, dmnufi purchase 
oy, 2۵۲ to give amnoy, ?mnoy gift 


Note: No anaptyctic vowel occurs between the nasals. 


pr prefix (nominalizer *) 


3-place initial 
Simple initial with 2 prefixed consonants 
veh,veh long prahven, prven length? 
dul, dul supporting pradul, prdul a support 7 
pN prefix 
jühv, jv to barter ۱ pafjühv, pijiv things acquired by 
exchange 
B. Disyllables 


A disyllable is here defined as two monosyllables operating together as 
one word or free form ; each of the two parts can be analysed in the terms 
applied above to monosyllables. The formula is therefore 

(C)(C)(C)CV(C)-(C)(C)(C)CV(C). 
The implication of V in the formula is that one of the vowel-units shown in the 
tables of vowel-units, pre-Angkorian and Angkorian, occurs in each syllable. 

It is not always easy to know from the orthography whether a disyllable 
of this kind is intended or not, as the delimitation of words is not clear. No 
spaces occur between words. The end of the word may be recognized if there 
is a final consonant other than m. Thus A, the final h symbol, marks the end 
of a word ; and the diacritic 7, written above a consonant-symbol other than 
h or m, implies that the consonant shall be uttered alone, not followed by the 


‘inherent’ vowel, a, e.g. i&& ket, not keta; this marks the end of many 
Khmer words, The anusvara, m, is used for final m (e.g. fJ sam, sam) but 


also occurs when m is in the second place of a 3-place sequence (e.g. Aran 


samruk, smruk). One cannot therefore rely on it. The writing of a double 
consonant, as in nakk, nak, has been mentioned below as an alternative to the 
diacritic ~, for marking the end of a word. 


1 Angkorian dialect, pvas, piles, pamnvas, ۰ 
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If the final consonant is zero, there is no orthographic means of showing 
it. Thus tmfiru tots, could be to-til or to til. The repeated occurrence of the 
two syllables together is helpful. M. Coedés transcribes vods as one word, since 
thé two syllables always occur together and seem to have a simple semantic 
meaning, ‘vase’, This would also seem desirable in the case of arun ulik, 
?u-lik ‘melon’ and STEN mimoy, mi-moy ؟‎ each ’. 

In other cases the disyllabic interpretation seems not so certain. In the 
words | 

kurük  kuñňjāhv gulu 

kurek = kunt duvau 

kurun 1101 vuyuk 
it is possible that the short u is used, as it is used in Old Mon, to indicate the 
occurrence of the anaptyctic vowel and that the phonological interpretation 


should be monosyllabic : 
krük ? [87 ? glut ? 
krek ?. | knti ? dvav ? 
krun? (Mod. Khm. krun tanot ? (Mod. Khm. tnot byuk ? 
* city, protection ’) ° sugar-palm °) 


On the other hand some other disyllables in M. Coedés’ transcription might, 

according to the present analysis, have to be regarded as two words : 

cidok : dok ° boat’ occurs separately. 
ct frequently occurs in titles, e.g. K. 137, 16, ku ct mratah ; K. 22, 15, 
va cs poh . . . va ct dat. In K. 30 where cedok occurs, it is in a phrase 
where one expects a title, sre amnoc (for amnoy) cidok, sre ?mnoy ci 
dok ' riceland presented by Ci Dok’. 

yakdy, yanau, yanoy, yanoc, yajun, yadat, yaron, yalen, yapoñ : 
All these words follow the female slave title, ku, and, as ya is a Mon 
female slave title and y does not elsewhere occur as the first consonant 
of an initial sequence, it would seem safer to separate them into two 
words : 

ya käy, ya nav, etc. 


Orthography is helpful when two medial consonants (the final of the first 
syllable and the initial of the second syllable) can be written as a conjunct 
consonant sequence, 


e.g. ain ustat, ?us-tay UE yakke, yak-ke 
tf fn vekta, vek-ta Snc) makkafi, mak-kaii 


All these words can be safely classed as disyllables. 
The total number of disyllables thus analysed is small, but it 8 
three variations of the structural formula, as follows : 
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(1) (C)CV(C)-CV(C) : 
ulik, Pu-lik melon mimoy, mi-moy each 
vodi, vo-di (vase) khalju, khal-ju ^ acid-bitter ? 
(a slave name) 

(2) CV(C}-CV(C) with redupheated consonants, C,VC,-C, VO, : 

kapkep, kap-kep, cakcek, cak-cek, cancun, cah-oun, taktek, tak-tek (and 
Angkorlan taktyak, tak-tiok), tanien, tan-ten, 1070, tan-ton, taltol, tal-tol, 
dapdsp, dap-dip, damdam, dam-dam, lois, lo-li. 

All these words are slave names of uncertain meanings. Some of them 
could fit into the group CNCV(C), or, in one case, Cr/ICV(C), but in every 
instance the nasal consonant would be the ‘wrong’ (i.e. non-homorganic) 
one and the repetition of the consonants would be an unusual coincidence. 

: (3) COCV(C)-COCV(O) : 

One example of this form has been noted, gralingralon, grlin-grlon ‘Gracupia 
nigricollis’. 


PROMINENCE AND SYLLABICATION IN ARABIC? 
By T. F. MITCHELL 


ACED with the fact that in many varieties of Arabic, including Bedouin 
dialects of the kind to which Sibawayhi was wont to turn, polysyllabic 
words and certain other unitary complexes are characterized in pronunciation 
by the prominence which makes one syllable stand out to the ear above the 
others? the linguist is understandably puzzled by the failure of the Arab 
grammarians to mention the subject of accentuation. Bewilderment increases 
with the realization not only that rules of prominence are statable for a given 
colloquial but also that correspondence between colloquials or between a 
colloquial and a given ‘ Classical’ pronunciation is equally regular. Confusion 
is complete when the ‘rules’ given in all reference grammars of Classical Arabic 
are found to take no cognizance of regional differences of pronunciation and, 
what is worse, to bear little or no resemblance to the facts in any one region. 
There is doubtless much truth in the generally accepted view that the 
form or forms of Arabic familiar to the grammarians were not characterized 
by prominence, but one may also with some justification believe that these 
scholars lacked the interest to devise techniques and categories of the kind 
necessary for rigorous observation and analysis. They were in large 
measure orthoepists, concerned to describe the phonetic powers of Arabic 
letters and to use these more or less traditional letter-powers as their frame- 
work of reference and description in response to spoken utterance. For 
many practical linguistic purposes this is not necessarily bad procedure, 
provided that one is aware of (the limitations of) what one is doing ; provided, 
for instance, that the frequently heard comment on the nature of the first 
consonant in such an Egyptian word as darb? ‘ path’ (of. dars ‘lesson’ and 
1 The varieties of Arabic that are considered are Egyptian (Classical and colloquial) and 
Cyrenaican (Jebel Bedoum). Preliminary research indicates the possibility of substantially 
similar statement for Kuwaiti Arabic. Some years ago at the then Institut des Hautes Etudes 
Marocaines in Rabat, Professor Louis Brunot kindly gave me his assistance and guidance in 
using the services of the Institute's two ° répétiteurs ’, Si Kouta from Marrakesh and Si Seddiq 
from Fez. The resulta were interesting but 1t is not feasible to include them 1n the present paper. 
The Moroocan facta are materially different from those presented here ; moreover, ın the opinion 
of the writer, it is not very profitable to study prominence and syllabication in any form of 
Moroccan Arabic without parallel study of associated Berber dialects. 

Among comparatively recent work on the general subject of prominence, 866 especially 
Harris Birkeland, Stress patterns in Arabic, Oslo, 1954. 

3 The chief phonetic features distinguishing the prominent syllable are (i) the greater stress 
or force with which it is uttered in comparison with other syllables of the form, (n) the higher 
pitch of at least its initial phase in relation to adjoining syllables, (iii) the kinetic or moving 
(falling) tone on which it 1s pronounced in contrast with the statio or level tones of the remaining 
non-prominent syllables. The typical pitch-pattern of, say, the Classical paroxytone katabataa, 
as pronounced in Egypt as a word-isolate in unemphstio style, may be represented — —\ _. 

* Brief conventions for reading transcribed Arabic forms are : 

Consonant-letiers 

0, 5 voiceless and voiced dental fricatives; f voiceless palato-alveolar fmeative, j voiced 

palato-alveolar affricate (Egypt) and voiced palato-alveolar fricative (Cyrenaica) ; T an alveolar 
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qarb ‘ hitting’), viz. ‘It is really daal! but sounds like daad! ', is recognized 
as a claim on the part of the speaker to no more knowledge than that of how to 
spell the word; or again, provided that such a statement as ‘In . . . they 
pronounce qaaf like jiim ' is seen to imply an erroneous belief that Arabic 
letters have absolute values, values doubtless not as ineffable as that associated 
in ancient times with 0000 but none the less immutable and inviolate. It is 
such concentration on written form that has led in Arabic phonology to an 
obsessive concern with consonants ۶ and a consequent failure to appreciate the 
vital importance of the syllable and, more especially, of the total pattern 
provided by syllables in combination. Prominence in a given word of Classical 
Arabic as pronounced by teachers at Al-Azhar Mosque and University in 
Cairo and at Dar al-'Ulüm, the teachers’ training college of Cairo University, 
is part of and inseparable from such total syllable patterns, but the fact does 
not appear to be recognized by the teachers themselves. In other kinds of 
Arabic, as we shall see later, vowel quality, too, is often a reflex of whole 
syllabic complexes; let us first, however, consider the facts of prommence 
in the pronunciation of Classical Arabic as taught in the Egyptian centres 
that have been mentioned, a form of Arabic which, for convenience, may be 
labelled CA(E).? 

CA(E) syllables, each of which must ex hypothesi begin with a consonant, 
exhibit the following structures in terms of consonant and vowel: CV, CVV, 


flap, IT an alveolar roll; x, y voiceless and voiced uvular fricatives; lj, & voiceless and voiced 
pharyngal fricatives ; Q a voiceless uvular plosive ; Qa glottal plosive ; g, t ð, q, ZX, emphatio ' 
or ‘ velarized ' consonanta, corresponding to non-emphatiec 8, t, 8, d, Z respectively and in the 
pronunciation of which the tongue is laterally expanded throughout ita length and flattened in 
rear of the tip, while lip-position is neutral; for s, t, 8, d, ¥ the tongue is laterally contracted 
and the front raised towards the hard palate, and the lips are spread. 
Vowel-leiters ~ 

i a half-close front spread vowel, close when final or long ; 1 a half-close back to central vowel, 
rounded (Egypt), unrounded (Cyrenaica), close rounded when final or long; a, Q front and 
back open vowels; © and o (Egypt only), mid to half-close front and back vowels, spread and 


rounded respectively ; ie (Cyrenaica only) a falling diphthong moving from half-close front to 
mid front and occurring only in prominent syllables. 
Doubled letters 

Long vowels are indicated by doubling the vowel-letter. Doubled consonants are pronounced 
longer than their single counterparts and with greater tenseness of articulation. 


Acute accent 

The prominent syllable is indicated by an acute accent placed over the appropriate vowel- 
letter. 

1 Arabic letter-name. 

3 This is not intended as a criticism of the Arabic (consonantal) system of writing, which 
serves exceedingly well the orthographic purpose for which it 18 intended. 

3 The research on which subsequent analysis of CA(E) material is based was conducted some 
years ago with two postgraduate students, A and D, of the Department of Phonetica and 
Linguistios at the School of Oriental and African Studies, both of whom were approximately 
30 years of age and had spent eight or nine years at Al-Azhar, They now both hold lectureships 
at the University of Cairo. 
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CVC, CVVC, CVCC, CVVCC.! In the process of research, material was collected 
in such a way as to exhaust the possible combinations of these structures up 
to a permitted maximum of seven syllables. The forms analysed included 
those containing the pronominal suffixes, but it was found that, with two 
exceptions which are given below, inclusion or exclusion of suffixes is irrelevant 
to the facts of prominence ; apart from the two exceptions, there is structural 
parallelism between suffixed and unsuffixed forms. It was also found that 
particle prefixes, including the article, which are fused with the word in Arabic 
writing are without interest for prominence as far as CA(E) is concerned. 
The following is a representative selection of forms, all unsuffixed; the 
prominent syllable is indicated by an acute accent over the appropriate vowel. 
The word-isolate may be pronounced in two forms, pause- and non-pause, 
for example in the context of teaching, and examples of both are included ٩ : 


qardbt, fagméal, jaajjáat, yugallüun, yursiláan, muftaaqdat, haaqgatian, 
yatahaddiwn ; Salad, qümtum, fdéadda, katíbtum, mustáffaa, haaddani, 
faabbáatun, yataqaataliuna,  mutaljakkimüuna,  mujtaggatáani ; qattala, 
qattálat, kaatába, kaatábaa, haaqqdtun, mugallimun, katabtümaa, mustaqbilun, 
mulmaarrátun ; kátaba, finkdsara, kaatábataa, waagifatun, bulahníyatun, 
muqaatílatun, mutajanníbatun ; fagalátun, katabátaa, murtabi{dtun.4 
A first indication of the connexion between prominence and total syllable 
pattern is provided by a comparison between pause- and non-pause forms. 
Thus, for example, different specific syllables of the same word are prominent 
in the forms mugdllim (pause) and mugallimun (non-pause), though both are 
paroxytones. On the hypothesis that prominence is a function of total syllable 
pattern, mugdllim may be seen to resemble, not mugallimun, but, let us say, 
mustájfaa ; there is no ‘shift’ of stress, except metaphorically, between the 
forms. Similarly, the first syllable of pausal kátab and non-pausal kátaba 
is not to be regarded as ‘inherently’ prominent; as we shall see, the two 
forms are classificatorily different, kátab belongs with e.g. Salad, and kátaba 
has more in common with Sinkásara. 


1 CVCC and CVVCC are distributionally restricted to final position. CVVCC ıs, in faot, 
rare and almost wholly associated with monosyllables. 

3 The only ‘ exceptions’ found concern the so-called ‘ Wa of accompanying circumstance ' 
followed by either of the two pronominal forms huwa and hiya; wáühwa and wühya are 
regularly heard. This is likely to be & reflex of colloquial usage, in which the comparable 
particle Wi 18 often similarly prominent. Since wahwa and wahya are not isolable in the 
manner of the rest of the material we are considering, they sre not, strictly speaking, 
exceptional. 

* Pause-forms in relation to non-pause forms involve principally the ‘ omission’ of final 
fleotional a, i, u, un, and in, and the use of a common ending -ah to correspond variously to 
non-pausal -atun 4 -atan / “atin. Thus, quoting for purposes of illustration one example only 
from a range of possible non-pause forms, we have the same words: kátab (pause)—kdtaba 
(non-pause), 782111 (pause)}—yagrifu (non-pause), mugállim (pause)—mugallímun (non- 
pause). muqaatilah (panse)—muqaatilatun (non-pause). 

4 In the sample of forma, the semicolon has been used in anticipation of the classification that 
will subsequently be made. 
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The first fact that strikes the investigator is that all forms containing a final 
long syllable of structure CVVC or CVCC,1 i.e. darábt, fagméal, yugalláun, ete., 
are oxytonie and, conversely, that all forms with final syllable of structure 
CV, CVV, or CVC are either paroxytonic or proparoxytonic. The first major 
division of the material, therefore, is into forms with long (L) ultimate and those 
with not-long (L) ultimate, and it will be seen that, as far as disyllabic forms 
are concerned, such a division is definitive : once the ultimate syllable has been 
identified as L or L, no more need be known in order to place the prominent 
syllable; the penultimate syllable may be of structure CV, CVV, CVC, or 
CVVC, e.g. réfaa, 000184, qümtum, fáadda, but no purpose is served by sub- 
dividing these structures. To turn to longer forms and to pre-ultimate syllables, 
comparison between such forms as kátaba, on the one hand, and katábta, 
kitáabah, mumáaddah, on the other, suggests that it is necessary to distinguish 
in pre-ultimate position between CV and CVV/CVC/CV VC. Operative contrasts 
in pre-ultimate position are in fact never more than twofold between short CV (S) 
and not-short CVV /CVC/CVVC (8). There might appear prima facie to be a 
case for recognizing a system of three terms, short CV, medium CVV/CVC, 
and long CVVC/CVCC, but such a system would be inappropriate and over-all, 
without reference either to the place of the syllable in the total structure or to 
the structural pattern as a whole. It is the latter and the establishment of a 
system of such patterns that are of paramount interest for the statement of 
prominence. The primary and fundamentally interesting linguistic fact about 
prominence in CA(E) is not that it is necessary to handle it in terms of such 
abstractions as C and V, L and L, S and 8, but that it is part of the total syllable 
pattern of the form. 

So far only one definitive division of the material has been made, into 
ultimate L and L. Further analysis of ultimate-L forms shows that if the 
penultimate syllable is 8, then the form is always paroxytonic, e.g. mustájfaa, 
mugállim, mugáatil taqdagga, faabbáatun, muftaqqatiani, yatagaatalüáuna, but 
that if this syllable is 8, then both paroxytones and proparoxytones are found, 
e.g. kaatába, qattálat, maktábah, haagqátun, Jajardtun, katabátaa, murtabifátun, 
but kátaba, Sinkásara, bulahniyatun. Examination of these -/S/L forms reveals 
that if the antepenultimate syllable is S, then paroxytones are the rule, e.g. 
kantába, qattálat, maktábsh, haaqgdtun, but that if it is 8, then again both 
paroxytones and proparoxytones are found, e.g. fajardtun, Xatabátaa, 
murtabi[átun, on the one hand, kátaba, Yinkdsara, bulahniyatun, on the other. 
Finally, forms of which the three final syllables are -/S/S/L are found to be 
regularly proparoxytonic when either there is no pre-antepenultimate syllable 
(e.g. kátaba) or that syllable is S (e.g. finkásara, bulahniyatun) but equally 
regularly paroxytonie when the pre-antepenultimate is S (e.g. fajarátun, 
katabátaa, murtabifátun). 

It will be clear from analysis so far that sequences of short syllables are of 


3 CVVCC has not been specifically illustrated but m the few disyllabic forms in which it ocours, 
it is quantitatively equipollent with CVCC. 
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particular interest in the matter of prominence, and it is to be anticipated that 
pre-ultimate sequences of four and five such syllables will require special notice. 
These sequences are exhibited only by suffixed forms and may be illustrated by 
forms containing the third person singular masculine suffix -hu and the third 
person dual suffix -humaa. Thus we find, for example, 
(i) fajarütuhu, i.e. S/S/S/S/L, regularly proparoxytonic and thus con- 
trasting with paroxytonic fadwiyatühu, i.e. S/S/S/S/L, and 
(1) fajaratuhámaa,. i.e. 8/8/8/S/8/L, paroxytonic and thus contrasting 
with proparoxytonie fadwiyatühumaa, i.e. S/S/S/S/S/L. 
These patterns do not contradict but simply extend earlier analysis. The 
facts of prominence in CA(E) can be exhaustively stated within the frame- 
work of a 7-term system of patterns, which, with reference to 6 places of 
final syllables, may be displayed as under. It is possible to regard pause (++) 
as equivalent to 8 in certain pre-ultimate places and to achieve thereby a 
unified exposition, which avoids the need to subdivide forms in accordance 
with the number of their constituent syllables ; for example, maktábah (S/3/L) 
and fáljad (+:/8/L), Tinkásara (8/8/S/L) and kátaba (++/8/S8/L), murtabifátun 
(S/S/S/8/L) and Jajarátun (3:/S/8/S/L), etc., may be looked upon as structu- 
rally equivalent. The notation / . . ۰ / below in respect of pre-ultimate syllables 
means that the quantity of the syllable so represented is immaterial : 
Prominence Examples 
le Pits) pdf eas a wifi da OEY ORIG dardbt, fazmáal, yugalliun, 
yataljaddáwn, etc. 
۰ /.۰۰/.۰۰۰/۰۰۰/.۰.۰/ 8 / L Paroxytonic mustáffaa, muzállim, muqdatil 
[faabbáatun, etc. 
9. /.../.../.../8/8 / L Paroxytonic kaatába, qattálat, maktábah, 
or haaggdtun, etc. 


to 


dE م7188‎ qdalat, fáadda, etc. 
4. /.../.../8/8/8 / L Proparoxytonic Sinkásara, {id {éraba, bulah- 
or níyatun, etc. 


it kátaba, Jajarah, etc. 
D. /.../ 8 /8 / 8 /8 / L Paroxytonic fadwiyatühu, mazrifatühu, 
7 murtabitátun, eto. 
4t fajarátun, katabátaa, etc. 
6. / 8 / 8 / 8 / 8 / 8 / L Proparoxytonic  Sadwiyatühumaa, magrifati- 
or humaa, etc. 


fajarátuhu, baqarátuhu, etc. 
7. / 8/8 /8 / 8 / 8 / L Paroxytonic fajaratuhimaa, baqaratuhümaa, 
etc. 


4 


1 In the aingle caso of the pattern illustrated by fajaratuhfimaa, though the prominent 
syllable is distinguished by the same features as elsewhere, certain of the remaining syllables are 
also more prominent than others by virtue of the higher relative pitch with which they are 
associated. The total pitch pattern of fajaratuhfimaa in typical unemphatio utterance may 


be shown” — > محا‎ 
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The fact of similarity of function between 8 and ++ is interesting. Paroxytonic 
prominence in trisyllabic maktábah, qattálat, etc., is recognized throughout the 
Arab world as characteristically Egyptian. That the prominence in such cases 
is felt to be striking is doubtless due to the statistical frequency of such 
trisyllabic forms but it can now be seen that a good deal more is involved than 
isolated trisyllables and the simple comparison of, say, Egyptian maktábah 
with Cyrenaican máktibih. 

Classical, and for that matter also so-called Modern or Contemporary 
Arabic, is a Schriftsprache as capable of as much difference of phonetic inter- 
pretation between countries as the ecclesiastical Latin of the Mass. In the 
matter of prominence, the form katabataa, for example, is, within a com- 
paratively restricted geographical area, regularly and variously pronounced as 
(1) an oxytone (Lebanon !), (2) a paroxytone (CA(E)) (3) a proparoxytone 
(Nablus in Palestine 3), (4) a prototone (q.v. infra) (Upper Egypt). It is perhaps 
hardly surprising that the reference grammars should. be so much at sea. The 
similarity in respect of prominence between the Classical and colloquial Arabic 
of a given area is well known but has yet to be investigated thoroughly. The 
two Egyptian informants who supplied the material for the above analysis 
came from regions of their country between which differences of colloquial 
Arabic are most marked; A was from Tanta in the Delta and D from Qena 
in Upper Egypt. In view of this difference of origin it was remarkable that they 
agreed completely in their renderings of the word-isolates, but, after all, they 
had been trained over a period of nine years. They did not always agree, 
however, in their renderings of two patterns in conneoted texts, and the fact 
that D from Qena modified his forms in the context of isolation is to be taken 
as another indication of the fact that, for Classical as well as colloquial Arabic, 
standards are set in Egypt by the Delta and particularly by Cairo. The two 
patterns concerned are —/S/S/S/L and —/8/S/L and both are illustrated by 
wajadataa and qitgata in the first line of the well known fable which begins 
hirrataani wajadataa qifsata jubn ‘Two cats found a piece of cheese’. A's 
rendering was the expected hirratáani wajadátaa qi[ráta jübn but D gave 
hirratáani wájadataa gí[zata jübn, i.e. with prototonio wajadataa and proparoxy- 


1 My Lebanese informant was Professor Anis Frayha of the American University in Beirut. 
Unlike the two Azhar-trained Egyptians, F does not distinguish between short and long vowels 
in post-tonio position; thus, 8 ráfa, háw wa, raqdbati, eto., correspond to A's and D's 
rü$aa, háw waa, rüqübátii, ete. The distinction observed by A and D between, say, 
kátaba (3rd person sing. masc. perfect) and kAtabaa (3rd person dual maso. perfeot) corre- 
sponds to a difference of prominence and final-vowel length in و1۳‎ usage between kátaba and 
katabáa. Vowel-length and prominence here are concomitant and serve to mark the dual 
grammatical category in the verb (of., too, F's corresponding feminine dual form katabatáa). 
Other regular differences of prominence between و1۳‎ Classical usage and that of A and D 
relate to the patterns -/S/S/L and -/8/8/8/L, both proparoxytonic for F asin, say, Sígbagah, 
saSálahu, ragübati, mufakkirátuhu. 

1 My informant in this case 18 Dr. Walid “Arafat, a colleague at SOAS. 
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tonic qitgata ; it is not, therefore, surprising to find in D’s dialect such forms 
as gágalatak ° your bicycle ’ and mirwaha ‘ fan ’ with the first syllables similarly 
prominent. Let us turn now to consider forms of colloquial Arabic more 
closely. 


In typical accounts of colloquial Arabic,? the facts of prominence are 
framed in the form of ‘rules’ which tend to gloss over certain important 
features. Typical ‘rules’ for Cairene Colloquial (CC) might be formulated as 


follows : 

All words, suffixed or unsuffixed, are paroxytones, except 

(a) those containing an ultimate syllable of structure CVV,* CVVO, or 
CVCC, which are oxytones, e.g. maskáa ‘holding (f.8.) him’, gatóo 
‘cake’, fanagiin ‘cups’, Siftayált ‘I/you (m.s.) worked’ ; 

(b) the vast majority of those containing an ultimate syllable of structure 
either CV or CVC, penultimate and antepenultimate both CV, and pre- 
antepenultimate either CVC or nil, which are proparoxytonic, e.g. 
Tinkisarit ' it (f.) was broken ’, kátaba ‘ clerks ’, eto. 


Such a formulation, defensible on pedagogical grounds, says nothing about total 
pattern, fails to make such interesting contrasts as that between CVC- 
CVCVCV(C) and CV-CVCVCV(C), e.g. finkásarit and qarabitu(h) (cf. similar 
patterns in the analysis of CA(E) above), and, in the words ‘ the vast majority و‎ 
conceals some truly interesting facts. It is to these ‘ exceptions ' to (b) that we 
shall now turn. 


1 See The phonetics of Il-Karnak dialect (Upper Egypt) by T. H. 0. M. Dawood, thesis 
presented for the degree of Master of Arts in the University of London in April 1940. 

۱ See, for example, T'he phonology of coloquial Egyptian Arabic by Richard S. Harrell, 
American Council of Learned Societies, New York, 1957, pp. 15-16. For Harrell prominenoe in 
Cairene is ‘ phonemic’, i.e. is ‘ significant’ in some not very clearly defined manner, ‘is not 
completely predictable in terms of other phonological elements °’. The case for prominence aa a 
phoneme seems to rest on such contrasting pairs as sikit ‘he was silent’ and sikít ' I/you (m.s.) 
was/were silent’, or on, say, musta gid ' ready ' and mugtá&mid ‘dependent’. Harrell objeote 
to the practice of writing double letters final in Cairene words, as, for example, sikitt and 
mustagídd, since ' a prepause geminate becomes definable only in terms of length ’ and ‘ Egyptian 
Arabio shows no organised use of prepausal consonant length’. Insufficiency is often thus 
encountered in phonemic analyses when important differential features are observable but 
do not lend themselves readily to representation in roman writing; as far as consonant length 
goes, Harrell’s observation is accurate and timely, but he has not noticed other relevant differences 
of phonetic form. Firmer contact between the tongue and the dento-alveolar zone of the palate 
as well as greater muscular tension of the tongue are perceptible in the pronunciation of the final 
consonant of sikít and mustagid as compared with that of sikit and mugtámid ; difference of 
length in the vowels of the pre-tonio syllables قد‎ also observable. These differences cannot easily 
be rendered in roman form except by the device of doubling the letter for sikitt and mustazídd, 
and, provided that reading conventions aro adequately stated, it is difficult to see any valid 
objection to a practice which inter alia does much to simplify the formulation of rules of 
prominence. 

3 Vowel-length and prominence are concomitant in OC. Moreover, long vowels do not occur, 
in typical unemphatio style, in closed pre-ultimate syllables. The structures CVVC and CVCC 
are limited to ultimate position, and ultimate CVV, since always associated with prominence, 
is most satisfactorily classified with CVVC and CVCC as long. 
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Harrell dismisses such CC forms as subüza, dubüza, higina, libisa, yiriba, as 
a ‘handful of lexical items '.* In the manner of most ‘ exceptions ', however, 
these forms are highly significant. It is found in CC and confirmed in other 
forms of colloquial Egyptian Arabic that difference of prominence is relatable 
not only to difference of total syllable pattern in terms of C and V but also, 
for example in the favourite pattern CVCVCV, to difference of total vowel- 
sequence. Thus, in the CC pattern CVCVCa, a sequence of close vowels in the 
first two syllables is associated with paroxytonic prominence for the form and 
other sequences with proparoxytonic prominence; thus, subüza and libísa, 
but báxala, zinaba, and kátaba. In the Egyptian dialect of Tahwéh (otherwise 
Tahway) (TD)? the noun plural pattern CuCuCa, e.g. tuhúla ‘ bulls’, kubüfa 
‘yams’, etc., is extremely common and regularly associated with paroxytonic 
prominence.? 

In contrast with CC, the TD pattern CiCiCa, e.g. kíniza ‘narrow’, miziga 
‘touchy’, wirifa ‘crafty’, mihika ‘lazy’, rigiga ‘heavy’, gififa ‘nasty’, 
gidila ‘straight’, ete., is characteristic not of noun plurals but of feminine 
singular adjectives. Moreover, the sequence i-i-a, unlike u-u-a above, is regularly 
associated with proparoxytonio prominence. An analysis omitting reference to 
the grammatical categories partially characterized by the phonological patterns 
of which prominence is a part would be arbitrary and disintegrated. The 
facts of prominence, which have been exhaustively stated above for CA(E) 
in wholly phonological terms, are not statable for colloquial Arabic without 
some reference to linguistic categories other than phonological ones. Neverthe- 
less, when, for example, TD gidila and gudula or gudula and gürujit ‘ she became 
lame ' have been separated grammatically, there still remains to be considered 
within @ given grammatical category, and in terms of total vowel-sequence, 
such wholly phonological difference as that between, say, gudtla and gúgala 
‘wise men’. In passing it may be observed that the difference between TD 
gidila (no variant form) and libísa (freely variant with ilbisa) might well be 


1 Harrell, op. cit., p. 16. 

? A village and its surroundings approxumately 20 km. south-south-west of Menouf (French 
spelling) in Munuflyya province. The linguistic information concerning this dialect has been 
provided by Mr. Mohamed Abu Farag, a lecturer in Arabic at the University of Alexandria, 
a native of Tahweh, and at present studying at SOAS. 


3 Other examples are guhúna ‘plates’, dukfira ‘males’, wurfida ‘ (land) documents ’, 
numüra ‘tigers’, kugüba& ‘counterfoils’, durfiba ‘lanes’, fugfila ‘(underhand) tricks’, 
buyitla ‘ mulıah people’, nugila ‘heels’, butfima ‘ (field-)boundaries’, nusúra ‘eagles’, 
1117088. ‘ gear-wheels ', furíga * necklaoes ’, rumiü[a ° eyelashes ’, wulf fa ‘wild animals’, 
fulfiga ‘cracks, splits’, kurüta ‘ cards’, ku fifa ‘lists ’, (if)furüga ‘ (the) members of the 
Shar‘ family’, (iljgudüla ‘(the) members of the ‘Adli family ’,(il) gutúsa * (the) members 
of the 'Abu ‘Ats family’, etc. Educated speakers in the village would tend to use guhfiun for 
guhfina, 108001 for fugüla, rumáuf (or ri-) for rum&fa, wubfius (or wi-) for wuljáfa, 
etc., but no alternatives are available even in educated colloquial usage for dukfira, subüga, 
qubiiga, and some others. 
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considered ‘ crucial’ by the phonemically inclined, but the contrast is extremely 
rare and that between rídila and gudúla is every bit as crucial and much more 
frequent. 

Analytical categories of whatever order are established by considering the 
similarities and differences which obtain not only between forms but also 
between relationships. Description of structural elements comprising ‘ absolute’ 
forms is a comparatively straightforward matter, but to state relationship 
between forms and between sets of forms in suitably objective terms is not 
always easy. It is necessary, for example, in the absence of any more suitable 
term, to re-define ‘elision’ as a term of relationship between forms, before 
using it in the description of an extremely important feature of Arabic 
phonology ; it is, moreover, in general unlikely that the term can be suitably 
employed unless specific contrast is made between relations of elision and 
‘non-elision,’. Without such terms it is very difficult indeed to describe the 
relation between, say, CC fihim ‘he understood’ and fihmit (fihim + it) ‘ she 
understood ’ as well as the very important difference between the fihim : fihmit 
relation and that obtaining between, say, dárab ‘he hit’ and qérabit (qarab 
-+ it) ‘she hit’. A relation of ' elision of unstressed i’ is illustrated by fihjm : 
fihmit and one of ' non-elision of unstressed a’ by qdrab : dárabit. Further CC 
examples of varied structures are as follows; it will be seen from them that 
unstressed u behaves like i, and unlike a or a: yáaxgd : yáxdu (yaaxud-+ u) 
‘he takes:they take’, Táabil:Sáblu (faabil-l-u) ‘he met: they met’, 
yitwigid : yitwigdu (yitwigid + u) ‘it is found: they are found’, Sitwággd : 
Citwágadu (Titwagad -+ u) ‘it was found: they were found’, fihimt : fana 
fhimt (fana + fihimt) ' I/you (m.s.) understood : I understood’, kgtábt : Tana 
katábt (fana + katabt) ‘I/you (m.s.) wrote: I wrote’, hgdüumak : {iddiini 
hüüumak (Siddii -+- huduumak) ‘your clothes: give me your clothes’, 
fardabak : Siddíini fardabak (Yiddiini + faraabak) ' your socks: give me your 
socks ’, hyséen : fabu Qséen (fabu -+ huseen) ‘ Husein : Husein’s father ’, fariid : 
Sabu fariid (fabu +- fariid) ° Fareed : Fareed’s father'. The conclusion is 
inescapable that the structural status of short unstressed close vowels is unlike 
that of similar open vowels. As word-classes are established and then used in 
the designation and description of colligations,? so classes of vowel and consonant 
may be established and then similarly used in the statement of phonological 
structures. The difference between CC close and open short vowels as syllable- 
makers or what may be called sonants requires recognition in any structural 
notation, and a distinction between V (= a, a) and v (= i, u) would seem to 
meet the needs of the case, so that the earlier fihim and dárab might be said to 


1 It should be observed that elision of i and û does not obtain if the relevant syllable is also 
prominent, a good example of the close relation between prominence and syllabieation ; of. 
fédda + gilabu = ۶6080 gilabu ‘ho emptied his boxes’, fábu + gfimar = fabu 
Simar ‘Omar's father’, eto. 

2 See my ‘Syntagmatio relations in linguistic analysis’, Transactions of the Philological 
Society, 1958, passim. 
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illustrate CVCvC and CVCVO respectively. It is to these and other features of 
syllabication and syllable pattern rather than to prominence as such that the 
remainder of this paper is mostly devoted." It will be seen subsequently that, 
at least as far as Cyrenaican Arabic is concerned, no satisfactory exposition 
of the facts of prominence is feasible without prior examination of somewhat 
similar but rather more complex features of syllabication than those just 
considered. 


In the varieties of Arabic examined so far the relation between phonetic 
form and phonological structure has been comparatively clear-cut and there 
has been little difficulty in deciding on the structure of a given form, simple or 
suffixed, in terms of consonants and vowels, though it was found necessary 
for colloquial Egyptian Arabic to distinguish between two sonants, V and v. 
For other varieties, however, and notably for Bedouin dialects, the structural 
elements comprising a given form are not so easily identified, since relations 
between forms are prima facie less straightforward than those encountered 
hitherto, The remainder of this paper 18 concerned with a Bedouin dialect of 
the Cyrenaican Jebel (Cy.D).? It is beyond the scope of the paper to examine the 
whole range of Cy.D syllable patterns, but the purpose of analysis is sufficiently 
served by a series of comparisons between simple forms and those containing 
pronominal suffixes, verbal tense suffixes, and the feminine-singulative suffix. 

A first comparison of CC and Cy.D forms, as for instance, 


CC 5 Cy.D 
kátab : kátabit : katabitu(h) :: kitáb : iktibat : iktibietih 3 
máktab : maktábu(h) :: máktab : máktibih * 
yiktib : yiktibu :: yiktib : yikitbu 5 
yifham : yifhámu :: yáfham : yéfhamaw ê 


1 Similar sonant behaviour, differently distributed, is observable in all Egyptian dialects and 
m most other colloquial forms of Eastern Arabic. The ° placing’ of a form in relation to others 
within the total material to be analysed always involves consideration of a whole set or whole 
sets of forms to which it belongs. To take an example from TD, it might at first sight seem 
reasonable to be satisfied with a straightforward phonematio alternance in the first syllable of, 
say, Sadla (gaadil + a) ‘ just (fs. )', girba ' goatalun ', and gúgla ' section of sugar-oane 
or maize stalk’. That such an alternance may be established for a structure CVCCV is 
unquestionable, but fürxa ‘chicken’, for example, would be better chosen than gadla to 
illustrate CaCCV. Partly on the basis of the relation between géadil and zádla, there are 
good grounds for considering &ádla as gadZla, where Č = vero, and for contrasting zero with 
the vowel of the second syllables of, say, kátaba, xinaba, sügala, etc. Although the nominal 
and adjectival patterns CáCaCa, CiCaCa, CuCaCa, CuCüCa, and CiCiCa are common, it is an 
interestang corroboration of the view of xfdla as 080505 that the only two forms exhibiting 
the pattern CáCiCa, viz. sAmiga ' antzpathetao (f.8.) ' and wdqiha * rude (f.8.)’, are ‘learned’ 
and used only by educated inhabitants of the village. 

3 My chief informant, over a period of 18 months, was Idris Abdalla, a Bedouin from Cyrene 
and the Hasa tribe, who now commands the Labyan police. Examples given are based on I's 
usage, subsequently checked in the field. 3 “he wrote: she wrote: she wrote it’. 

t ‘office his office’. ° ‘he writes: they write’. * ‘he understands: they understand’. 
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shows that CC short vowels are more ‘ stable’ as to (i) quality and (11) position 
in relation to the consonants of the root. It will be clear that a Classical frame- 
work of reference, all too often employed, is totally inadequate for the purpose 
of description ; it is utterly misleading, for example, to ask whether the second 
vowel of Cy.D máktjbih (cf. máktab) is kasrah (Classical i) or fathah (Classical a). 
These terms, together with dammah (Classical u), function for Classical Arabic 
in a three-term system of commutable vowels and corresponding written 
diacritica ; in Cy.D, however, a threefold alternance of short vowels is extremely 
rare, and can only conceivably be established for a few structures in which 
the consonantal features of trill or voiced velar plosion also regularly figure." 
A quasi-Classical approach to Cy.D would, furthermore, necessitate the recogni- 
tion for certain structures involving a voiceless velar consonant an alternance 
of two short open vowels, front and back, but for the description of this 
distinction no traditional Arabic terms are available. 

The transcribed difference between the vowels of the first syllable of, say, 
hafif ' grass’, turlig ‘road’, and kibiir ' big (m.s.)’, should not be taken to 
imply the recognition of a three-term vowel system for the syllable. The 
differences of vowel quality to which the transcription corresponds are, in 
fact, regularly relatable to differences of the initial consonant, so that vowel 
quality is a property of the syllable and not of an individual vowel-unit.? 
The openness of the vowel in hafiif is regularly associated with initial 
gutturalsty *; central vowel quality in furiig relates to initial emphasis 5 ; 
half-close frontness in kibiir to an initial articulatory complex which contains 
neither gutturality nor emphasis. No vowel alternance of the usual kind can be 
established for short open syllables in Cy.D ; it is only with reference to closed 
syllables and to V in a structure CVC, where o is an anaptyctic vowel 
(q.v. infra), that such alternances operate; moreover, since allowance has to 


1 Examples are hagg ‘he looked; right’: hugg ‘look!’ (impve. m.s): higg ‘young 
camel; calf’, rdbbi ‘God’:rfibbi ‘kind of jam’: ribbi ‘rabbi’, urkdb ‘stirrups’: 
urküb ‘knees’: irkib ‘he mounted’. Even in these examples, phonetio differences which 


may in the phonemic manner be minimally localized in the vowel are never more than two- 
fold. See also p. 388, n. 2 and passim. 


3 An example of this difference is fakk ‘he became angry: he doubted; doubt’: fakk 
' he scratched, struck a match’. Cf., too, the 2nd p.pl. pronominal suffixes -kan (f.) and -kam 
(m.). 

3 The corresponding long vowel of, say, gaadfium ‘axe’ may, in rapid style, be pronounced 
as short as & in hafiif, but elsewhere it is pronounced slightly longer and may, unlike a in 
hafiif, be fully long in poetry. These facts have been represented in the reading transcription by 
brackets as in ga(ajdúum. In a similar manner, the first vowel in, say, miizíen ‘ scales ’ may 
be pronounced short in rapid speech but, in addition to 1ts greater length elsewhere, ıt is always 
qualitatively closer than i in kibíir. In the same way, uu m suuníyyih ‘basu ', what- 
ever its length in the instance, is always close, back, and rounded, unlike u in (uríig. 

4 Varioualy transcribed x, y, þ, رع‎ h. 

5 For the meaning of emphasis, see p. 369, n. 3. 
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be made for difference of vocalic form in association with difference of other 
features in total syntagms, no such vowel-alternance is ever more than twofold. 

A twofold alternance operates at many points in the dialect : for example, 
in the distinction between perfect tense, on the one hand, and imperfect tense 
and imperative, on the other, in certain of the ‘ derived forms’ of the verb, 
e.g. ydyyar ' he changed ' : yáyyir ‘ change | (impve. m.s.) ', kággar ° he broke’ : 
kássir ' break ! ', sáamal) ‘he forgave’: slemil) ‘forgive!’, or again in the 
distinction between active voice, e.g. gitÁl ‘he killed’, and the passive, e.g. 
igtil “he was killed', or yet again, and with purely phonological relevance, 
between such pairs as kábif ‘ram ' and líbis ‘ clothes ’.1 Comparison of simple 
and suffixed forms introduces features recalling what was termed ‘a relation 
of elision' in regard to Egyptian varieties of colloquial Arabic considered 
earlier. Thus, for example, 


gássam : gássimih (gassam -- ih) : gassámha (gassam + ha) 

gássim : gássmih (gassim ~+- ih) : gassimha (gassim + ha) 3‏ عد 
and séamah : siemihih (saamah -+ ih) : sa(a)máhha (saamal) + ha)‏ 

slemih : slembih (siemih + ih) : sa(a)mihha (siemih + ha) 3‏ عد 
It will be seen that a relation of elision obtains between gássim and gássmih‏ 
(also sfemilj and síemhih) but not between gissam and gássimih (also s&amal)‏ 
and síemilih) nor gássim and gassimha (also síemil] and sa(a)mihha). It is‏ 
reasonable to recognize again two sonant units of different syllabic function ;‏ 
V, which may stand in a short open syllable, and v, which may not. Vowel quality‏ 
is irrelevant to the establishment of sonants ; the vowels of the second syllables‏ 
of gássimih, stemibih, máktibih (maktab -+ ih) * his office’, etc., belong to the‏ 
sonant category V, although qualitatively they are the equivalent of i‏ 
sonant v) in gássim and siemih*; nor should it be thought that it is only‏ =( 
in atonic syllables, as in gássgm : gássimih, that the qualitative relation a, a : i, u‏ 
obtains between exponents of V, cf. ilfaf : ilfifih (ilia? -+ ih) ‘his bundles’.‏ 
Qualitative difference in the form of V in short open syllables relates to accom-‏ 
panying consonantal features as in the earlier examples of }aftif, furíig, and‏ 
kibtir; without preceding gutturality or emphasis, the vowel of the second‏ 
syllable of yálbisaw (yalbas + aw) ‘they (m.) dress’ differs in the manner‏ 


1 In the difference of verb-type or conjugation exemplified by y&fham, on the one hand, and 
yiktib, on the other, the alternance is better regarded as of both syllables considered as a whole 
rather than individually ; features of openness and closeness characterize the whole forms, and 
this is even more strikingly so in the corresponding plural forms yáfhamaw 22046 

3 > he divided up : ho divided it (m.) up: he divided ıt (f.) up # divide up ! ۰ divide it (m.) 
up ! : divide it (£) up!’ 

3 “he forgave: he forgave him : he forgave her + forgrve!: forgive him ! : forgive her!’ 
For a(a) see p. 379, n. 3. 

4 The limit of close definition is represented by the statement that any open vowel 1s V, 
except in the case of the -ah variant of the feminine-singulative suffix, e.g. santah ° bag’, 
ifjfirah ‘tree’; see p. 382, n. 3. The sonant v, once established, is found never to correlate 
with open quality. 
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indicated by the transcription from the corresponding vowels in yáfhgmaw 
(yatham + aw) ‘ they understand ' and yáfrubaw (yafrab -+ aw) ‘ they drink’, 
but again all three vowels are classifiable as sonant V, not v. This variation m 
the form of V in open and closed syllables correlates with a twofold division of 
pronominal suffixes into consonant-beginning and vowel-beginning suffixes, as 


the following paradigms show : 

Suffix máktab iltáf 
lsbp. -i máktibi ilf 
2nd p.m. -ak máktibak ilfifak 

S. {2nd p.f. -ik máktibik ilfifik 
3rd p.m. -ih,-ah!  máktibih ilfiflh 
3rd p.f. -ha,-ha maktábha ilfaffa ? 
18t p. -na maktabna ilfáfna 
2nd p.m. -kam maktábkam ilfüfkam 

Pli2nd p.f. -kan maktábkan ilfáfkan 
8rd p.m. -hum maktábhum iltüffum 
3rd p.f. -hin maktübhin  ilfáffin 


Such qualitative difference in the exponents of V is in marked contrast 
with Cairene, wherein sonant category and vowel quality are more closely 
associated. Contrast, for example, Cy.D huu kibiir and CC huwwa kbiir ; 
as far as the structure of the initial syllable is concerned, the form kibiir is 
Cy.D CV- and CC Ov-. The Cy.D distinction V:v corresponds without 
exception to Classical a :i/u; cf., for example, Cy.D kibíir, iktieb, ukbdar : 
CA kabfir, kitáab, kubáar. CA contains many examples of straightforward 
threefold vowel alternance, but a typical Cy.D set of contrasts is provided 
by, say, sagdab ' cigarette-end, butt’, iggieb ‘mountain roads, passes’, and 
uggdab ‘hawk’; in passing we may observe that it would be feasible to 
transliterate the Arabic written form and to write iggaab for iggieb, since 
the key to pronunciation would be provided by initial i in contrast with the 
u of uggaab, but the transcription adopted is considered more likely to evoke 
an appropriate response from the reader; whatever the merits or demerits 
of the transcription, however, the interesting fact is that the features of front- 
ness and backness belong, as indeed they do in almost every variety of living 
Arabic, to at least two syllables and as often as not to whole forms. It is not, 
however, within the scope of this paper to examine further these and similar 
phonological features. 


An apparent exception to the otherwise generally true statement that an 
alternance of short vowels in Cy.D is referable only to closed syllables is pro- 
vided by such pairs as kitábit ‘I/you (m.s.) wrote’ and ismigit * I/you (m.s.) 


1 See p. 382, n. 3. 
3 The implication of the junction of h- with a preceding voiceless consonant is gemination of 
the consonant. 
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heard’. The vowel of the final syllable of these forms, however, is structurally 
neither V nor v, but an anaptyctic vowel (e). Initial and final clusters of two 
consonants and medial clusters of three consonants are in&cmissible in the 
dialect, ani accordingly three contexts of anaptyxis are »ecognized. Any 
unstressed vowel of half-close front or of central quality = which is either 
(1) initial and preceding two consonants, or (ii) medial, preceding two con- 
sonants and in a syllable following a short open syllable, 2: (ili) in a final 
syllable following a short open stressed syllable, is anaptyztic. e does not 
function in any system of commutable vowel-terms, and it ic only in syllables 
immediately preceding anaptyxis that an alternance of short vowels in open 
syllables is permitted, as in the case of kitábit (CVCVCoC) and ismigi; (eCCvCoC) 
above. It is feasible to regard pause (++) as phonologically ecuipolent with C, 
as in the following formulation of the three contexts of &ngptyxis: 
Context 

Initial + CC e.g. jsmig ‘he heard’, iktibat ‘she wrote’, 
iftáa ° winter ’, jktib ° bcoks ' 

Medial Ci o4 CC eg. ligibtih ‘his toy’, yikifb. ‘they write’, 
fáridtih ‘his loaf’, ingiílat ‘she was 
killed ' 

Final 0 C+ e.g. kitübjt, ismfgit, kábjf ‘ram `, kübyr ‘size’ 
Anaptyctic vowels might have been omitted from the reacing transcription 
but their inclusion more satisfactorily serves the purpose of reading, and, 
moreover, transcribed forms as yiktbu, smigt, etc., are better reserved for 
those forms of Arabic (Cyrenaican and other) in which inaptyxis is not 
associated with such sequences.? 

Comparison of such pairs as gázimzu (gagmiz ل‎ u) ‘sit Cowr!' (impve. 
m.pl.) and gássmu (gassim-]- u) ‘divide up!’ (ditto), ligiEtib. (lbih -++ ih) * 


1 Quality varies in direct proportion to other differences in total form. ; there are no sub- 
classes of anaptyotio vowel based on qualitative differences. 

3 An initial anaptyotic vowel may be very short, especially in rapid stb, and may, in the 
presence of a voiceless first consonant, correlate not with vooalio form bu- with zreater length 
of the consonant than in other contexts. The impression recerved from suca 3 pronunciation of, 
say, ismig (contrast simgat) مد‎ always of a disyllable, due partly no doub- to the length of the 
sibilant but probably also to its association with a specific ohest-pulse. It nay be noted that in 
order to write such forms in the Arabic script an initial alif was invariably teed by my informant 
and also invaciably occurs in the Bedouin poems that appear in local newspapers. 

5 There are 1n Cy.D two suffixes, grammatically distinct but similar مت هه‎ phonetic form 
completely sc when final. ‘ Conditioned ' variants of the suffixes are tranrcrbed -ih and -ah, 
the quality of the vowel belonging to syntagmatio categories of frontn»s nnd Lackness obar- 
acteristic of total forms. One of these suffixes is the 3rd person masc. sing. suffix, which has 
already been extensively illustrated. The other 18 a mark of feminine gender and frequentty 
also of singulative number. The term ' eingulative ’ is needed to designzte sach a form as, say. 
ifjfürah ‘ (one) tzee ' within a total scatter which includes fujdr ‘ trees’ “nollective), ifjürah 
‘tree’ (singulative), ifjurdat ‘(a few) trees" )' counted’ or little plura), fujartáyn ‘two 
trees’ (dual) afjdar ‘(groups or various kinds of) trees" (plural or kig plural). The 8rd 
p.m.s. suffix only occurs final and there is no justification from compariscn with related forms 
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“his toy’ and hjisstih (hissih +- ih) ‘his voice’, shows that medial C,C,C, 
(where C,C, = gemination) (gássmu, hisstih) is not to be equated with C,C,C, 
(gázimzu, ligibtih) as far as anaptyxis is concerned. Clusters in which C, = y, 
or w are similarly not associated with anaptyxis, cf. báytta ° her tent ', jáwzha 
‘her husband’. From the following paradigm, included by way of exemplifica- 
tion, it will be seen that (i) the relation of elision or non-elision of v of the 
feminine-singulative suffix -vh as between simple and suffixed forms, as well 
as (11) the presence or absence of an anaptyctic vowel medially, are once again 
relatable to the twofold division of vowel- and consonant-beginning suffixes ; 
both ‘ elision ' and anaptyxis are associated with the vowel-beginning suffixes : 


Sufis  ligbh . (CVCCvO) 


lst p. -i ligibti (CVCaCCV) 
2nd p.m. -ak ligibtak (CVCeCCVC) 
BS. «2ndpf. -ik ligibtik — (CVCoCCVC) 


3rd p.m.  -ih,-adh! ligibtih (CVCoCCVC) 
3rd p.f.  -ha,-ha  ligbítta — (CVCCvCCV) 
lst p. -n& lizbítna — (CVCCvCCV) 
2nd p.m. -kam lisbitkam  (CVOCvCCVC) 
Pl. 42ndp.f. -kan lighítkan | (CVCCvCCVC) 
9rd p.m. -hum lixbittum (CVCCvCCVC) 
9rd p.f. -hin ligbittin — (CVCCvCCVC) 


In regard to anaptyxis generally, Cy.D resembles CC but differs from most 
Maghribi dialects; nevertheless patterning differs radically as between 
Cyrenaica and Egypt: for example, medially in CC, but not in Cy.D, anaptyxis 
is associated with C,C,C, as well as C,C,C,, and, again in contrast with Cy.D, 
the anaptyctic vowel, which may be open and stressed, precedes the last 
consonant of the cluster, cf. CC hafSaha (haf? + ha) ‘ her right’: Cy.D héggha, 
CC bintihum (bint -+ hum) ‘their daughter’: Cy.D binittum, etc. The 
qualitative association of the anaptyctic vowel and the vowel of the pronominal 
suffix is characteristic of CC, and to some extent also of Classical Arabic, 
but not of Cy.D. 

It will be seen that the stressed vocalic element in e.g. lizbítna above relates 
to a sequence of 4 medial consonants (-gbitn-). In this context incremental 


within the range of material we are considering for regarding ita vowel component as other than 
sonant V. The feminine-singulative suffix, on the other hand, may occur both final and non- 
final; in the latter case, it is characterized by a consonant -t- and, in appropriate contexts, by 
a vowel which precedes -{- and varies in quality between half-olose front (i) and central (u) 
as the total form varies between front and back. The behaviour of this vowel is an exact 
reflex of the vowel (underlined) in, say, gássjm, yiktib, eto., of. yáabah * wood, copse `: 
ydabtih (yaabah + ih) ‘his, its wood’, gfiggah ‘story’: güggtih (guggah + ih), 
kilmih ‘word’: kílimtih (kilmih + ih), eto., and it ıs therefore regarded as belonging to 
the sonant category v. 
1 See preceding note, 
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consonant-length (gemination) behaves as OC, cf. ligbiina and guggütna 
(guggah -+ na) ‘ our story’, and the same is true of incremental vowel-length, 
cf. fa(a)kfhtih (fiekhih +- ih) ‘ his fruit’.t In addition, the relation exhibited, 
for example, bv iktíb : kitbih (iktib + ih) ° his books’ suggests zhat pause (+) 
and C may again be recognized as structurally equipollent anc the new facts 
formulated in the following manner: 


Medtal 


CC CC ١ 
wel v | CC 
+40 CC 


The vowel is assignable to v, not o, since it is associated wish (i) stress and 
(i) commutability, cf. kitbih “° his books '/kábfih ‘ his ram ’, liskitta ° her toy '/ 
lizbátta ° she played it (f.) ', and also as v, not V, since it is ° eliced ' in relation 
to other comparable forms, e.g. kitbih (CvCCVO) : iktib (eCCv J). Since it is 
on the basis of ' elision ° or ‘ absence of “ expected ” vowel’ that ~ is established, 
it may be noted that there is no justification for regarding, say, tre stressed 
vowels of iktib (VCCvC) ‘write!’ (impve. m.s.), fjra(a) (VCC V(V)) ° hire ’,? 
kílmih (CVCCvO) ‘word’, ete., as other than exponents of V, since in no 
related form. are these vowels ‘ elided ۰ 


The complete perfect tense paradigms from which the esrlier examples 
of kitábit and ismirit were drawn are as follows, and include the forms simgat, 
simgu, and símgan which are structurally parallel to the nominal kitbih of the 
preceding paragraph : 


Suffix (kitab) (ismiz) 
lst p. -t kitábit — (CVCVCoC) — ismigit (aCCvCeC) 
2nd p.m. -t kitábit — (CVCVCoC) ismigit ^ (oCCvCoC) 
g 2nd p.f. ~ti kitábtà (CVCVCCV) — ismigti (aClovCCV) 
3rd p.m. zero kitáb (CVCVC) ismiz (aCCvC) 
3rd p.f. ~at iktibat (eCCVCYC) simeat (CvCCVC) 
Ist p. -n& kitàha  (CVCVCCV)  ismízng — (9C2vCCV) 
2nd p.m. -tu kitábtu | (CVCVCCV) ismfgtu — (SCOvCCV) 
Pl j2nd p.f. -tan kitábtan (CVCVOOVO) ismigtan  (9CCvOCVC) 
3rd p.m. — -aw,-u iktibaw (eCCVCVC) simgu (CvCCV) 
9rd p.f. -an iktiban (eCCVCVC)  simgan (CvCCVC) 


It emerges from considering the zero-form kitáb in relation tc she forms con- 
taining vowel-beginning suffixes (iktibat, iktibaw, iktiban) that a ssquence of two 
short open syllables is inadmissible, a fact which concerns nominal as well as 
verbal forms, cf. dibáf : idbífih (dibaf + ih) ‘ his kit, luggage '. This feature is in 
marked contrast with Egyptian Arabic, cf. CC kátabit (ketab + it): Cy.D 
iktibat (kitab + at), and the form iktibat also contrasts with genera. Maghribi 


1 See p. 379, n. 3. 2 of, ijrda ‘ puppies’. 
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(including Benghasi) kitbat or kitbit.! Inadmissibility relates not only to initial 
syllable sequences as in the examples of iktíbat and idbifih but also to medial 
sequences, Compare, for example, with kitáb : iktibat, ingital (in + gital) ° he 
was killed’: imigtilat (ingital + at) (VCoCCVCVC). The relation between such 
a form as kitáb and its suffixed relatum iktfbih (kitab + ih) ‘he wrote it/his 
name’ should be compared with iktib : ikitbih ° write 1t/his name ! ' and iktib : 
kitbih ' his books’. It is likely that the phonemicist would set up, on the basis 
of the contrast íktib : iktib, a phoneme of stress, but the form iktib could be 
written unambiguously as ktib and in any event the contrast is trivial in 
comparison with the relational one of kitáb (CVCVC): iktibih (eCCVCVC) 
عد‎ iktib (VCCvC) : ikithth (VCoCCVC) عد‎ iktib (eCCvC) : kitbih (CvCCVC). 

The medial context illustrated above by ingital : inigtilat introduces the new 
and interesting feature of difference of relation between simple and suffixed 
form in proportion to the difference of sonant sequence V-V and V-v in the 
simple form. The imperfect forms corresponding to ingital (VCCVCVO) : 
inigtílaw ‘they were killed ' are yingitil ‘he can or will be killed’ (CVCCVCvC) : 
yingitlu (not *yingátlu) ° they (m.) ete.’ (CVCCvCCV). Between yingitil and yingitlu 
there obtains the ‘elision ' of the total sequence V—v, whereas the first V only is 
* elided ' of the sequence V-V ; the stressed vowel of yingitlu is regarded as v of 
the earlier 4-consonant medial context. Strong support for this view of the 
relation between yingitil and yingitlu as exemplifying that between -CVCvC 
and —OvOC is provided by the correspondence between simple and suffixed 
forms of the numerous feminine-singulative nouns of the structure CVCCVCvh. 
From the facts that (i) the only positive prima facie link between vowel quality and 
sonant category is that openness = V, (ii) the vowel of the feminine-singulative 
suffix belongs to the sonant category v, (ili) in such comparable sets of forms as 
máktab : maktibih : maktábha the sonant V in closed syllables correlates with 
open vowel quality, from these facts it might have been expected that 
*karhábtih, *magxártih, *magrdktih, *muljrámtih, *mallábtih would constitute the 
ih-sufüxed forms corresponding to the unsuffixed kdrhabah ‘car’, mdgxarah 
* joke ’, mágrukah ° quarrel ’, mfihrumah ' headkerchief ', máblibih ° milk-pail’ ; 
in fact, however, the relevant suffixed forms are karhfibtih, magxürtih, magriktih, 
mubrimtih, mablíbtih.: 

The inadmissibility of sequences of short open syllables appears at yet 
other places in the dialect. For example, a structure CVCVCVCVC relating to, 
Bay, [VjVr ' trees’ + Vh? ‘one’ + Vh ‘his’ is admissible in Classical Arabic 
(cf. fajaratuh) 3 but is purely hypothetical as far as Cy.D is concerned. v in 
Cy.D füjurtih (CvCoCCVO) ° his tree ' and fufurt&yn (CvCoCCVCC) ° two trees ' 


1 The Cy.D form is, in fact, reminiscent of that found in Bedouin dialects of Arabia, including 
Kuwait. 

3 For information, the corresponding forms containing consonant-beginning suffixes are— 
with the suffix -ha used for illustration—as follows: karhabfitta, magxarfitta, 
mazrukáütta, mulrumáütta, mablibitta. 

* See p. 382, n. 3. 
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(cf. fujár ° trees " (collective), ifjfürah ‘ tree’, ifjurütta ‘ her tree ") is considered 
to relate to a 4-consonant context (firt-) which, unlike the earlier one, is initial, 
not medial. Commutation between v and V cperates in this context as else- 
where, cf. füjurtih (CvCeCCVC), bádiltih (CVCoCCVC) ° his suit’, ete. In passing, 
the contrast may be noticed between ugwurüttz (ugwtrah -+ ha) (aCCVCyCCV) 
“her blind eye’ and ugwurdtta (ugwürat + ha) (eCCVCVCCV) ' she blinded her 
in one eye’; both v and V (underlined) contrast with, but:do not commute 
with, o in, sav, igmízitta (ismizgit + ha) (QCCvCoCCV) ° E/you (m.s.) heard her’. 
Suffixed forms containing the verbal 3rd p.plfem. suffix -an provide yet 
other examples of the inadmissibility of successive short (oper) syllables ; 
notice the gemination of the suffix consonant in the second form of the following 
pairs: yikitban ° they (f.) write’ : yikitbánnih (yikitban + ih) ‘they write it/his 
name ’, yáthaman ‘ they (f.) understand ' : yafhamánnih ‘ they understand him ', 
iktiban ° they (f.) wrote ' : iktibánnih ° they wrote it/his name’. Parallel to this 
use of gemination is the increment of vowel-length in the 3rd p.s.fem. perfect 
tense suffix -st, cf. iktibat : iktibietih (iktibat + ih) ° she wrote it/his name '.! 


In conclusion, we may return to the topic of prominence. Dissociated from 
the structural features which this paper has attempted to handle in terms of 
sonants, anaptyxis, and the madmissibility of successive short open syllables, 
the formulation of Cy.D rules of prominence would mean little. The facts are 
as follows: 

(1) patterns with ultimate syllable -CVVC. -CVCC (where -CC = gemina- 
tion), or -CVVOC (ditto) are oxytonic; e.g. kiliem ‘speech’, ifwdal 
‘sack’, fina(a)jfil ۶ ‘cups’, ugyayyriet ° very small’ ‘f.pl. diminutive), 
mugágg ‘ shears, scissors ’, amgdagg ° pairs of shears, scissors و"‎ eto. ; 

(n) disylabic patterns of structure CVCVV, CVCVC, eCCVV, oCCVC, 
eCCvO are also orytontc, with the exception of nouns and adjectives of 
colour and physical defect (structure CVCVV or CVCVC, where 
C, = guttural) ; e.g. simás ' sky °, gaféa ° dinner ', gulám ‘ pen, pencil’, 
kitáb he wrote °, illjáa ‘ beards ', ub(ám ‘ buttons ’, iktib ‘ books ; it was 
written °, habasf ' Abyssinian ', but Jamar ‘red (m.s.) ', hábal ‘ foolish 
(m.a.) ^5 

(ii) patterns in which the ultimate syllable is not long (see (1)), the penulti- 
mate i8 CV, and the antepenultimate is various]y CVC, VC, CVV, and 
VV, are proparovytonic ; e.g. márlabah ‘ welcome °, ráhwinih ' ambling ’, 
mártugak ‘ your (m.) elbow’, máktibak ° your (m.) office’, gagmizat ' she 
sat down ’, yinsilib ° he can or will be robbed ’, insilab ' he was robbed ’, 


1 In spite of the similarity of pattern, therefore, ie in iktibíetih is not to be equated with 
the Íe of the feminine plural nominal suffix (variously -iet, -aat, -aat) in, say, ihjiltetih 
‘his (few) parzridges ’. 

4 The vowel in the second syllable is longer than that in the first but not as long as thet in 
the third. See p. 379, n. 3. 

3 For information, the form ikta(a)biet ‘ books ' ocours more frequently than iktib. 
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yibtidi ‘he begins’, fbtida ‘he began’, ijjibal! ‘the Jebel’, flyada + 
‘the lunch’, (tu)rdafugon ‘they (f.) accompanied’, damurat ‘she 
ordered ', etc 

(iv) patterns in which the ultimate syllable is again not long, the penulti- 
mate is CeC, and the antepenultimate variously CV and V (initial only) 
are also proparoxytonic; e.g. migirfih ‘knowledge, acquaintance ’, 
ismizitta * I/you (m.s.) heard her’, kitábitta ' I/you (m.s.) wrote it (f.)/ 
her name’, dawwürilna (ddwwar + ida) ‘he looked on our behalf’, 
mintisibilna (mintisib -|- ilnda) ‘ he is related to us by marriage ’, ásimha 
‘her name’, iliktib * ‘the books’, etc. ?; 

(v) all other patterns are parorytonic: e.g. ballay (CVCCVC) ‘he 
forwarded’, ráwfan (CVCCVC) ‘window’, iktib (VOCVC) ° write’ 
(impve. m.s.) rata) (VCCV(V)) ‘hire’, árja(a) (VCCV(V)) ° wait’ 
(impve. m.s.), martágha (CVCCVCCV) * her elbow ’, kitábit (CVCVCaC) 
'I/you (m.s.) wrote’, iktibat (aCCVCVC) ‘she wrote’, imihzimat 
(VCeCCVCVC) ‘ she escaped ’, ilbárid (vCCVCoC) ‘ the cold ’, magriktih 
(CVCCvCCVO) ' his quarrel ’, magrukütta (CVCCVCvCCV) ° her quarrel’, 
ete. 


As in other forms of colloquial Arabic, there is often close association 
between prominence and grammatical category in Cy.D. For example, in 
contrast with other prefixed particles, the article is regularly characterized by 
prominence when associated with a disyllabic noun of structure CVCVV, 
CVCVC, eCCVV, oCCVC, eCCvC, e.g. íssima (is + stmáa) ‘the sky’, flbuyal 
‘the mule’, íffta? (if + iftáa) ‘the winter’, {at 3 (il + ilfáf) ‘ the bundles’, 
flubtam (il -|- ub{dm) ‘ the buttons ’, fliktib (il + iktíb) ‘the books’, ete. Again, 
the vocative particle yaa, like the article, is the mark of a grammatical category 
' definite ' in Arabic, and it is a fact of Arabic grammar that more than one 
such mark, i.e. different marks, are generally inadmissible in a ‘definite ' 
grammatical complex. A category of ' proper noun’, by definition ‘ definite ' 
since it is regularly associated with definite concord patterns only, may be 
established by several criteria, and one of these is a difference of behaviour in 
comparison with other nominal categories when colligated with yaa. In the 
manner of the article, yaa is prominent when it precedes nouns of structure 
CVOVV or CVCVC, e.g. yáa wilad ‘ Boy !’, but if the noun is a proper noun, 


1 The vowel of the article is regarded as belonging to the sonant category v, not V, since in 
certain structures it is regularly ‘elided ۰ 

* -9'W- and -9y- in such contexts aro realized as a close back rounded vowel and olose front 
spread vowel respectively, both short; examples are tüguwrih (CVCawCVC) ‘ his photo’, 
mafiytih (CVCeyCVO) * his going, gait’. This reading convention applies also to -UW and -iy 
final, e.g. fíluw ‘foal’, mé fiy ‘ going, gait’, and to İy- initial, e.g. 1780611 ‘ he gives’. 

* The pattern vCCCV is restricted almost wholly to articlenoun complexes of which the 
noun in its corresponding isolate-form is characterized by an initial syllable aC- and the articula, 
tion of C of that syllable by dento-alveolarity. 
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then its final syllable is the prominent syllable of the total complex, e.g. ya furáj 
° Faraj !', ya zali ° Ali ۱۰. Yet again, and finally, the difference in prominence 
between, on the one hand yajal ‘ partridges ' (collective), habáf ‘ AE yssinian ’, 
etc., and, on the other, ajal ‘ (horse) having white hair on forelegs’, hámar 
“red (m.s.) 7, etc., relates to the fact that the last two examples »elong to the 
category of so-called noun or adjective of colour and physical defect. The 
scatter of fozms belonging to this category 18 quite distinctive, as, for example, 

m.8. f.s. pl. 

hájal hájila hji 

hámar hamra húmur + 
Classical forms corresponding to hájal and haémar are of the pattern {aCCaC, 
i.e. fáljal, f4ymar, and it will be seen that, notwithstanding other differences, 
paroxytonic prominence is common to both the Classical and Cyrenaican forms. 


APPENDIX 
Guttural consonants and syllabication in Cy.D 


Classical nouns of structure C,aC,C,, where C, = x, y, lj & or h, and C, 
usually = l, r, or m, regularly correspond zo a Cy. D structure which is 
disyllabic and oxytonic, CV CVC; if, however, the Classical vowe_-unit con- 
cerned is i or u, then the CA: Cy.D corzespondence is Ci/aC0 : CVCoC. 
Examples are : 


CA: Cy.D CA : Cy.D 
naxli : nuxül palm-trees but fayl : fáyul work 
raxm : vultures luyn : lúyum mme (explosive) 
bayl : buyál mule kuhi : kibil antimony 
nahl : nibal bees sihr : sihir magis 
fag] : fihal stud-camel Sipt — : sigir price 
bahr : bulir sea fier : figir pcetry 
laljm : lihám meat fuzm : fügum bait, poison 
jazr : fuzár hair muhr : mühur colt, fogl 


fahr : fuhár month 


A system of two short vowels (symbols a and v) may be set مد‎ elsewhere to 
account in part for such Cy.D differences as those between, say, kabif (CaCoC) 
and Libis (C:CaC), bûtun (CaCoC) ° stomach ' and kübur (C.CaC) * Lut alternance 
in the ‘ guttural’ examples above is between total structures C,VCO,aC, and 
C,(C,0C,, where C, = guttural and C, = liquid. The above forms behave, 


1 It ia only tc plural forms of this category that the structure 0۳۵0 zelates; of. húwil 
(not *huul) ‘ one-eyed (pl.)’ and contrast the verbal form huul ‘ separate!’ |ampve. m.s.). 

2 Once aggin 15 can be seen that certain phonetic features, roughly generelizable as front and 
back, are no; exclusively referable to phonematic vowel-units. Suoh ciiferenoes as those 
obtaining bet-veen kábif and 5602, líbis and kübur, would be beet formulated in a 
complete phonological analysis in terms of syntagmatio categories oZ froniness aad backness. 
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of course, exactly as others which are of parallel structure but which do not 
contain a guttural consonant ; thus, for example, 

nihal : inhalih : nihélha :: dibáf : idbífih : dibáffa 
and sihir : sihrih : sihirha :: bis : libsih : libissa 

The special implications of gutturality may be seen also in relation to other 
structures. For example, the structure C,VC,C,VC, (máktab) is inadmissible 
when C, is guttural; equally madmissible, as we have seen, is a succession of 
short open syllables: thus, we find, unlike máktab, neither *mayraf nor 
*mayarat but umyárat ‘ladle’, and similarly umxálab ‘ claws, talons’, umzáfan 
‘well’, idgdlab ‘fox ’,1 iygûti 3 ‘he gives’, etc. In comparison with Classical 
forms, correspondence is regularly between CA CVC- and Cy.D sCCV—. From 
an historical and comparative standpoint, it would be reasonable to postulate 
between Classical and Cyrenaican forms an intermediate *CVCV-. Inadmis- 
sibility of C, VC,- (where C, is guttural) does not, however, apply to structures 
m which the following non-final syllable is of structure CV, e.g. mablibih ‘ milk- 
pail’ ; *imbalibih is just as impossible a Cy.D form as *dibafih and *mayaraf, 
and for the same reason of inadmissibility of short syllable sequences. 

1 We may notice the parallelism between the forms @fgilbih (i€galab + ih), Oigilbáyn 
(iêgalab + ayn), iÓzalábha (i¢galab + ha) and the earlier fijurtih, fujurtáyn, 
ifjurfitta. 

1 See p. 387, n. 2. 
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NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 


NOTES ON THREE ARABIC MANUSCRIPTS IN THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM 


1. MS Or. 7698, entitled Adàb al-muridin, was attributed by A. G. Ellis 
and E. Edwerds + to ‘Ubaidullah b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-' Aziz al-Samarqandi. 
The text begins on fol. 13a and is preceded in the MS by the '4^à'ib al-qulüb 
of al-Samarqandi. A rather late note on the front page, by a hand different 
from that o7 the scribe of the two treatises, gives the contents of the MS as 
* Resdla ft 'ajà' tb. al-quiab l-‘Ubardillah b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd al- Aziz al- 
Samarqandi quddisa sirruhu: Kitab Adab al-muridin’. Ellis and Edwards 
erroneously assumed that like the ‘Ajd’sb al-quliib the Adib al-muridin was 
also by al-Samarqandi. 

In fact, however, the author of the Adab al-muridin is Diya al-Din Abu'l- 
Najib ‘Abd al-Qahir al-Suhrawardi (A.E. 490-563). Comparirg the explicit 
of the British Museum MS with the explicit of MS Tübingen 391, end the contents 
of the MS with the description of al-Subrawardi’s work given by H. Ritter in 
Der Islam, xxv, 1939, 35, the authorship of al-Suhrawardi can be established 
with certainty. The explicit of the British Museum MS reads as follows: 
. . . wa-‘asamand min al-fawahish ma zahara minha wa-ma bana wa-waffaqana 
lt-talab marddtiht ma khafiya minha wa-ma ‘luna wa-najfa ara wagami l- 
muslimina lama jama‘na wa-la yaj'alhu ‘alayna man nazara fihi wabal” wa-la 
yaj ul hazzaná màn dhalika jama'h wa-hifzah dina ist mah wa-matüba'atih 
bijüdih غم "تدهم‎ rahmatih $nnah* ‘azza vsmuh garth ۰ 

A few folios are missing at the beginning; the text begins on fol. 13a as 
follows: ... waan quita ayna fa-qad tagaddama hua 'ala'l-makàr. . . . . 

The MS (16 x 12 em.) was copied by Hibatullàh b. Muhammad al-Antáqi 
in A.H. 743, as stated at the end of the MS (fol. 56b). 

Ritter writes that the Adab al-murtdin is an important tregtise and is the 
most famots work of al-Suhrawardi.? Fr. Meier classifies it as a comprehensive 
description of Süfism from the point of view of the adab 3 (contrary to Kubra, 
who deals cnly with manners of behaviour). 

2. The MS of the Kitab al-Fadil, Or. 6499 (fols. 948—123b) was described 
by Ellis anc. Edwards as ' a book of witty utterances in prose and verse, compiled 
about A.H. '. 

The title of the book is indicated in the MS, fol. 93b, as follows: ‘ Hadha’l- 
kitab al-musamma bi- Kstab al- Faaal * ft funün cl-balagha wa-’!-bar da wa-anwá* al 
62 wa-l-fasüha'. The title mentioned at the end of the book (fol. 143b) 
differs, however, from the title on the front page: al-Kuab cl-musammaà bi- 


1 A descriptive list of the Arabic MSS in the British Museum, London, 1912. 

3 In Der islam, xxv, 1939, 35, as quoted above. 

3 Fr. Meier, ‘Eon Knigge fur Süfr's ', Revista ds Studi Orientali, xxx, 1957, 491; cf. the 
quotations given ın Meier's article. 

4 In the MS: al-Fáz. 
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Kitab al-Fádil fi ssfat al-adab al-kämü. The title given on fol. 93b is connected 
with the description of the book given by the author in his preface: . . . fa- 
sana'tu lake ktab*" fi^ L-balagha wa-’l-ijaz wa-'l-bará'a (fol. 94a). The title at 
the end of the book is apparently derived from the statement of the author 
on fol. 94b, 1. 1: ۰ . wa-tarjamtuhu bi-Kütāb al-Fadsl lfadlshs ‘ala kulli kitab*" 
kamal. 

The MS (29 x 19 cm.) was copied in 4.H. 1217 in Basra in a clear, legible 
script. It is divided into two parts and contains 25 lines on every page. 

The MS begins as follows: Atala Allah ft zil afyd’l-salama baqaka, wa- 
hajaba ‘an ghiyar nawa th al-dahr na‘maka, wa ja‘alaka lt-mutawakhkhi subtigh 
al-ns‘am ma'lil^", The MS is identical with the MS mentioned by Muhammad 
451-1801 Ibrahim in his introduction to the K1tab al-Fadtl of al-Mubarrad.! 
The al-Fadsl of Mubarrad is, however, quite different from the book al-Fadsl 
preserved in the British Museum and the Istanbul MSS. The BM and Istanbul 
texts are identical with the text contained in the MS described in Lughat 
al-‘Arab, Ix, pp. 282, 337, 674.2 

After an examination of the BM MS and its comparison with the descrip- 
tion in the Lughat al-‘Arab it may be stated that the author of the book is 
al-Washsha’ (d. A.K. 325), the author of the Kitab al-Muwashshd. 

The variants of the title may be mentioned : al-Fàdsl min al-adab al-shámal 3 
and al-Fadsl mn al-adab al-kümal.* 

3. The MS of the Makarim al-akhlaq, Or. 7598, attributed in the descriptive 
list of Elis and Edwards to Ibn Abi’l-Dunyaé, contains in fact the text of 
Radi al-Din Abu’l-Nasr b. Amin al-Din al-Tabarsi’s Makarım al-akhlaq.* 

The MS begins as follows : Al-ba bal-awwal fi khalqshs wa-khulugshs : khamsat 
fusul. Al-fasl al-awwal fs khalgshs wa-khuluqiht wa-strattht maʻa Julasa ths 
bi-riwagat al-Hasan wa-'l-Husayn, corresponding to p. 5 of the printed edition, 
Cairo, A.H. 1300. Thus the contents of the first five pages of the printed edition 
are missing in the MS. On fol. 85b the copyist, Mirza ‘Ali al-Sultani, 
states that he copied nine chapters of the book Makdrwm al-akhlag by al-Tabarsi 
in the month of Muharram 966 ; the three chapters forming the rest of the book 
are found in fols. 972-1100 and 1158-2018. The copyist states that he finished 
the copying of the whole book on the day of Nayrüz 966, while he was far from 
his family and relatives. On fol. 89b the copyist mentions that he carried out 
his work in the ‘town of the Unitarians (baldat al-muwahhidin), Qazwin '. 

Fols. 868-96 and 111-14 contain interesting Shi‘ite traditions, the sources 
of which are supplied. These traditions are scattered all over the book 
in the printed editions. Fol. 86a contains quotations from Qutb al-Din al- 
Rawandi’s Tafsir and his al-Khara’y wa-'l-jara’th. Fols. 87a-89b contain tradi- 
tions about the behaviour of a man on his journey. Fol. 90a contains a tradition 

1 Ed. al-Maymani, Cairo, 1956, p. ‘d’. 
1 of. also Brockelmann, GAL, 1, 124, Suppl., 1, 189. 
۶ Brockelmann, GAL, 1, 124. 


* Brookelmann, Supp., 1, 189. 
* Brockelmann, GAL, 1, 405 (al-Tabarsi, 5), Suppl., 1, 709. 
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read by Abū Dà'üd al-Sijistani in Baghdad in a.m. 307 in a putlic assembly. 
The tradition is quoted on the authority of al-Asbagh b. Nubaz; and records 
the orders of ‘Ali about the fate of Ibn Muljam. The tradition is copied from 
the book al-Riyad al-zdhira. Fol. 91 contains 'Ali's remarks abcut merchants 
in the markets and is told on the authority of Ibn Nubata. Fol 92 ceals with 
qualities of different fruits and vegetables and is copied from K-rib al-Firdaws 
(by Abu Shvj&' Shirawaih al-Dailami?). Fol. 93 contains details about the 
manners of the Prophet and is copied from the Kitab al-Nubuwwa. The tradition 
about manners of dining is given on the authority of Muhammad b. Jafar al- 
‘Asim and is copied from the ملک‎ al-Basa' ir (fol. 94). The trad-ion about ‘Ali 
on fol. 95 is taken from the book of ° Zuhd ' of the Commander o` the Faithful. 
Fol. 96 contains traditions about blessings of sheep, cocks, and Fens. Fol. 112 
deals with begging forgiveness from God for sins and advice to the believers. 
Fol. 114 is about values of food and vegetables. 

Fols. 202-10 contain a treatise about prayers and invocaticrs ; the script 
is somewhat different, but is signed by the same copyist, Mirza “Ali al-Sultani. 
The treatise was copied from the Mandhy al-salah ft-mukhic-ar al-Misbah. 
The last fols. (211-13) are a beginning of a treatise about repen-anc3. 

The small MS (9 x 17 cm.) is written in a nice, clear min ature Persian 
script, On the margin the copyist added explanations of words ard expressions. 


H. J. KISTER 


REVIEWS — 


new light on al-Kind! and his Greek sources. 
The apparatus criticus brings variant readings 
from the MSS and the Hebrew and Latin 
versions of the Arabic originals which though 
extant in Hebrew characters are shown by 
Dr. Stern to have been written m Arabic 
characters by Israeli. Several of the notes 
give interesting examples of misunderstandings 
and mistranslations by the Hebrew translator 
of the Arabio, This is of importance for other 
philosophers as well whose original texts are 
lost since the difficulty of a correct under- 
standing of the Hebrew versions applics to all 
alike. The philosophy of Joseph ibn 0 
is shown to be influenced by Israeli’s Book of 
definitions. 

Part u, ° The philosophy of Isaac Israeli’, 
attempta to draw a coherent picture of Israel's 
system in its relations with contemporary Neo- 
platonist Islamic philosophy and Jewish theo- 
logical tradition. Dr. Altmann, making full 
use of his earlier studies and basing himself on 
his and Dr. Stern’s learned comments in part I, 
divides this part into sections on the Down- 
ward and Upward Ways in conformity with 
the pattern of Neoplatonic philosophy, i.e. the 
emanation from the Divine source to the 
corporeal substances and the return of the 
human soul to its ongin (149). Weighing 
carefully the influence of contemporary Islamic 
philosophy and of traditional Jewish theology, 
Dr. Altmann’s cautious judgment on the 
specific nature of Israels philosophy is 
admirable. Yet, one wonders, while fully 
appreciating the penetrating analysis of 
Israeli's thought and of the strands which go 
into 1ts making, what exactly constitutes the 
Judaio foundation and modification of Israeli's 
Neoplatonism. Admuttedly this is a difficult 
problem and one should not, perhaps, cavil 
at the author's faihng to present the reader 
with a neatly made up list of ideas and con- 
cepts. The problem, however, 18 not confined 
to Israeli; itis already posed with his master 
al-Kindi and with al-Farabi and his successors 
among the Faläsifa in relation to Islam, and it 
constantly reappears in Israels Jewish 
successors. Undoubtedly, the two authors 
have been able to revise and complete the 
picture which their predecessors have drawn 
of Israeli by their analysis of the texts known 
previously and of those they themselves have 
made available in exemplary fashion, especially 
the Arabio fragments. The problem has many 
facets and it is to be hoped that investigation 
of medieval philosophical texts conducted in 
the same way as by these two authors will 
eventually give us an answer to most of them. 
A few which this masterly work calls to mind 


A. ÀLTMANN and S. M. STERN: Isaac 
Israels, a Neoplatontc philosopher of the 
early tenth century: his works trans- 
lated with comments and an outline of his 
philosophy. (Institute of Jewish 
Studies, Manchester. Scripta Judaica, 
I.) xxii, 226 pp., front. London, eto. : 
Oxford University Press, 1958. 30s. 


This volume is the result of fruitful co-opera- 
tion between two scholars who have enriched 
our knowledge and understanding of the 
Jewish philosopher Isaac Israeli by critical 
editions of hitherto unpublished fragments. 
The present study offers all available frag- 
ments of Israelr s extant writings on philosophy 
in an exemplary translation with erudite notes 
and comments and an appraisal of Israeli's 
system pieced together from these fragmente. 
It falls into two parts: part 1 contains texts 
with commenta and is preceded by a bio- 
graphical note (S. M. Stern) The book of 
definitions, The book of substances (ita Arabio 
text was previously edited by S. M. Stern in 
the Journal of Jewish Studies, vix, 1-2, 1968), 
and The book on spirit and soul are translated, 
explained, and commented upon by Dr. Stern. 
The remaining texte (the Mantua text, Le. 
Chapter on the elements—oxtant in Hebrew 
and edited, with an English translation and 
notes by A.A. in the same issue of the JJ.S— 
and an excerpt from the Book on the elements) 
are dealt within the same way by Dr. Altmann. 
In making theso texts available in their en- 
tirety in an English translation the two authors 
have placed all those interested in medieval 
philosophy under a considerable obligation, 
for they combine philological exactitude with 
expert handling of the Greek and Arabic 
sources on which Israeli’s writings are based. 
The texts are translated paragraph by para- 
graph with full discussion of the textual 
problems, and the comments represent ۵ 
valuable contribution to the early history of 
Islamio and Jewish medieval philosophy and 
the impact of Neoplatonism on both. The 
affiliation of sources is traced methodically 
and exhaustively with the result that al-Kindi 
and a lost pseudo-Aristotelean treatise, 
reconstructed and named ‘Ibn Hasdiy’s 
Neoplatonist' by the authors, are olearly 
revealed as the prinorpal sources of Israeli. 
The commenta trace the source-material going 
back from al-Kindi to Aristotle and his com- 
mentators, quoting interesting parallels from 
early Muslim philosophical writings. The im- 
portance of their definitions for Jewish 
Neoplatonism is convincingly demonstrated 
in great detail and this incdentally throws 
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five bocks which deal with the dootrine of God, 
creation, revelation, laws relating to the cult, 
the Qur’anio doctrine of man, and eschatology. 
It would seem inevitable that a book which 
deals with the Qur'Án and the Judseo-Christian 
revelation should be forced to say somethmg 
about the doctrine of the Trinity which the 
Qur'án expressly repudiates and which Jewish 
writers have always rejected. The author 
rightly denies that tritheism and mariolatry 
have eny place in orthodox Christianity ; 
nevertheless a purely cbjective study of the 
Qur'àn should have no place for the polemic 
of Ibn Taymiya and the ludicrous citations of 
Maraca which he borrowed from a certain 
Joseph Ciantés. A translation of the title of 
this absurdity is: ‘Ths two mysteries of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation proved against 
the Jews by the teaching cf their own great 
theologians’. One carnot but feel that the 
reader might have been spared this. 

It cannot be said that these two volumes, 
masaive and valuable as they are, contain 
nothing but unbiased soholarsnip. Two state- 
ments will illustrate this: ‘Les formules 
liturgiques sont valables dans chacune des 
langues approuvées par l'Église romaine’, 
p. 464, and ' Il appartient à la hiérarchie de 
commenter et d'interpréter les Livres révélés 
et la liturgie ’. 

However, M. Masson kas done a great 
service to studenta of comparative religion in 
general and studenta of Qur'anio theology in 
particular by putting aide by side citations 
from the Qur’an, the Bible, and later Jewish 
and Christian writings, and by showing how 
the agreements outnumber the differences. A 
good example of this is his treatment of ritual 
ablutions and their spiritua! significance. Thus 
Exod. xxx, 17-21, orders that a bronze basin 
shall be placed betwean the tent of meeting 
and tne altar and the priests ahall wash their 
hands and feet therein. The practice in a 
modified form is cortinusd in the Churoh 
by the provision of & stoup at the door of 
churches and in Islam by the large ۵ 
in the courtyard of mosques. 

Among the pointe that need reconsideration 
or amplifleation the following may be men- 
tioned : 

p. 17. One may agree that the three mono- 
theistic religions are at one in affirming that 
God nannot be seen by mortal eyes. Never- 
theless in Gen. xxxii, 31, Jacob says that he 
has seen God face to face and lives; and 
Exod. xxxiii, 11, says that God spoke to 
Moses face to face as a man speaks to his 
friend. (The latter text is quoted on p. 356 in 
another context.) 

p. 49. Hesed is not so much ' loving mercy ` 
as ‘loyalty’ and corresponds to mawadda in 
Süra Iv, 75, et passim and should be cited under 
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are as follows Is there a real synthesis 
between Bublical-Eabbinio monotheism and 
Neoplatonic monism? Has the allegorical 
interpretation of Hebraic and Islamic con- 
cepts, with the help of Neoplatonism, mam- 
tained and deapered these indigenous con- 
cepte or has it blurred them? (Cf. Altmann’s 
informative treatment of ‘The Creator’ 
(152 ff); or Lis penetrating analysis of the 
concept of emanation (176 ff.); or his 
demonstration of the influence of Proclus 
(186 £f.)) But the question remains: is the 
Jewish-traditional outlook leading in Israeli's 
concept of union or the Neoplatonie notion ? 
It is not easy, perhaps even impossible to 
decide in view of the amazing wholesale 
acceptance of Plotinian terminology. How 
can we know, on the other hand, whether this 
terminology was employed in the meaning it 
expressed for Plotinus and Proolus or in a 
modified sense, dictated by the inner-Jewish 
origin and development of the concept of 
debégii? (The same applies to al-Kindi and 
the Ikhwan al-gaf&.) In other words, how far 
has the accommocation—so evident from the 
same terminology and argumentation—pre- 
served or submerged indigenous concepts? 
Whatever the answer—if there can be an 
answer—may ultimately be, it can only be 
given on the basis of such an authoritative 
exposition as Drs. Altmann and Stern have 
given us in Issac Israeli. 


ERWIN L J. ROSENTHAL 


D. Masson: Le Coran et la révélation 


judéo-ohrétenne : études comparées. 
2 vols.: xii, 9-447 pp.; fin], 449- 
829 pp. Paris: Adrien-Maisonneuve, 
1958. $12.70. 


This book ciffers from the many works that 
have been written on the subject of Muham- 
mad’s borrowings from Jewish and Christian 
writings in that its purpose is to study objec- 
tively ‘les rapprochements des lignes de 
pensóe tantó; parallèles, tantôt divergentes, 
entre le Coran et les traditions juive et 
ahrétienne'. Among the doctors of the Church 
whom the author oites frequently is 8t. Thomas 
Aquinas, so that it is abundantly clear that 
he is not corcerned with borrowed matter as 
such. 

Those who are familiar with the close affinity 
between Christian and Muslim scholasticism 
will not be surprised that many of the 
doctrines of the Qur'àn aro in accord with 
those of the zwo earlier monotheistic religions, 
though they mav not be familar with all the 
parallels which M. Masson has adduced and 
documented, 

The author divides his long treatise into 
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writing and the collective memory by men who 
helped in the making or watched it being 
made, not restored to life by the universal 
curiosity of modern Europe. Latest in the 
line, and perhaps the most promising historian 
in the Middle East to-day, Dr. Salibi has taken 
as his theme not Lebanon itself but its 
chroniclers, and he submits three of them— 
Ibn al-Qila'i, Duwaihi, and Tannus Shidiaq—to 
a searching investigation of their methods and 
content. This is necessary, because, although 
the historians of Lebanon have had the ad- 
vantage of seeing their subject from within, 
they have been concerned not only to state 
the truth but to defend a thesis. Mainly 
Maronites, and until the nineteenth century 
almost all priests, they have tried above all 
to defend the theme of the perpetual orthodoxy 
of their Church, and to refute the accusation 
that, at some time in ita history, ıt held the 
Monothelete heresy. They must be read 
carefully and critically therefore, if we are to 
discover how far they can be trusted. 

Dr. Salibi's analysis is concerned with that 
part of their work which deals with medieval 
history, but ıt throws light also on the modern 
development of historical writing in Lobanon, 
and the growth of the Lebanese national con- 
sciousnesa. Ibn al-Qila’i, as he shows, was 
not in the strict sense a historian at all : 


° His aim was not to give a factual picture 
of the past and relate ıt to his own time. Ho 
only used historical material (which he 
frequently distorted and confused with 
legend) to prove to his community that the 
Roman Faith was the orthodox faith, that 
the Maronite Church was orthodox by 
origin, and that the preservation of ite 
original union with Rome was natural and 
necessary ' (p. 33). 

By contrast, Duwaithi was a real historian. 
His purpose was much the same, and his works 
are not wholly free from special pleading ; 
but, trained in the Maronite College at Rome, 
he knew the Latin and Italian as well as the 
Arabio traditions of history-writing, and his 
books are based on a careful and responsible 
use of all the different types of source available 
—' the older Maronite hıstorıes, the western 
chronicles and pilgrim and travel literature, 
the papal correspondence, the Alaronite 
scholia and insoriptions, and the non-Maronite 
Eastern Christian histories and church books ’ 
(p. 102). Shidiaq too, although a mediocre 
and uncritical writer, had the first of the 
historian’s gifts, that of reproducing his sources 
honestly and faithfully. But his real ım- 
portance lies elsewhere: he was the first to 
attempt a history of the whole of Lebanon, 
seen as a unity. Duwaihi, it is true, writes of 
Druzes as well as Maronites, but he rarely 
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the heading of ‘ divine fidelity’ rather than 
‘divine mercy’, cf. M. A. Ghul in BSOAS, 
xxii, 1, 1959, 16 f. 

p. 174. The reference to eighteen angels of 
torment in connexion with Sūra XOYI seems 
strange as nineteen are mentioned in Stra 
LXXIV, 30-31. 

p. 276. There is a confusion of the Hebrew 
feminine plural غ0‎ with the abstract ending út 
which is hard to understand because the author 
rightly translates malaktüi by ‘royaume’. The 
list of words borrowed from Aramaic or Syriac 
could easily have been enlarged. 

p. 283. Stra rx, 112, rendered °“ Promesse 
0" اطوللف‎ Vérité contenue dans le Tora’, 
reads strangely and should run ‘ as a promise 
binding on Him in the Tora’. 

p. 316. rajim should be rendered ° accursed ’. 

p. 698. Admuttedly the origin of the name 
Nasarü is a difficult problem. The author 
does not seem to be aware of this. It is 
difficult to believe that he is right in saying 
that it is & pejorative term borrowed perhaps 
from the Synagogue for the reasons that the 
Syribo Nagráyé lay to hand, and that there is 
an obvious connexion with Angdr in Stra 
IH, 45, where the disciples of Jesus call them- 
selves Buch. Further, M. Masson, while 
quoting Matt. ii, 28, and Acts ii, 22, fails to 
point out that the Greek text has the form 
Nazóraios which cannot possibly be connected 
with Nazareth which would require the form 
Nazarénos that is found commonly in the 
Second Gospel. 

Broadly speaking the author has fulfilled 
his purpose and his book will remain a mine of 
information for fature workers in this field. 


ALFRED GUILLAUME 


Kamar 8. SaLi : Maronite historians of 
mediaeval Lebanon. (American Uni- 
versity of Beirut. Publication of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences. Oriental 
Series, No. 34.) 262 pp., map. Beirut: 
[American University of Beirut], 1959. 


The history of Lebanon, like that of Iceland, 
will not have many lovers, but those who have 
once been attracted by it are enthralled for 
ever. The historian can seo, reflected in it 
as in a very small olear mirror, the great 
themes of history-—faithfulness to beliefs, love 
of ancestors and country, the struggle of men 
with nature and each other, the fruitful tension 
of oppomtes; the issues are no less clear 
because ite rulers are lords of villages and ite 
armies rough bands of villagers. In the last 
few centuries this mimature history has had 
an unbroken succession of historians, almost 
all of them Lebanese, for the story of Lebanon 
has been written from inside, preserved in 
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the historical sources, although the great 
bulk of the subject matter has already been 
treated by histonans—by Tritton, for example, 
in The caliphs and their non-Muslim subjects— 
here for the first time عد‎ a truly legal analysis 
of this material. Of particular interest and 
value to the lawyer is the development of the 
thesis of the influence of Roman-Byzantine 
law. Not only 18 the roo» notion of the dhimma 
identical with the bona fides of the Roman 
law of Contract, but many of the details 
concerning the rights and cbligstiona of the 
dhimmts are to be ascribed, ın tke opinion of 
the author, to the influence of the Roman law 
regarding the position cf non-citizen members 
of the State. From the Eoman penal law 
which forbade peregrines to have names in a 
Romar.-Latin form came the rule that dhimmis 
were not to adopt an Arak kunya; in pro- 
hibiting the bmlding of new churches and 
synagogues the Muslim jurists were following 
the principle established ir. relatzon to the 
Jews by Imperial decreta of the fourth century 
and by Justinian’s Novels. 

But while the way in whica the author deals 
individually with bota ths legal and the 
historical sources is eminently satisfactory, 
the all-mportant question cf the relationship 
between the two is left largely unanswered. 
The divergence between Jogal theory and 
historisal fact (as, for instance, on the question 
of the right of the dhimmis to serve in the 
forces or ın public office) just as much as their 
coincidence (on the question of the autonomy 
of the Koclesiastical and Rabbinic tribunals, 
for example) requires an explanation. Simply 
to assert that the legal doetrine is idealistio 
in nature 1s to repeat the question, not to 
answer it. Perhaps th» sclution to this vital 
problem lies in & true understending of the 
nature of the legal texts themselves. Sharra 
law is a most complex struczure with a wealth 
of variations in point both 5f plnoe and time. 
Doctrine varies from school مت‎ school and from 
generation to generation. The views of the 
juriste are not to be regarded as setting some 
eternal and absolute standard, but, like sotual 
events, must be placed each in its proper 
historical and geographical sontext. The author 
himself indicates that this is probably the 
reason for the great diversity of dootrine 
regarcing the nature of the jizya and sharaj 
taxes. Following the theory advanced by 
Dennett in Conversion anc vol-taz in early 
Islam. he remarks that the conflict of the 
texts can be resolved if cne endeavours to 
ascertain, for each text, to which province 
and at what period it applies. There are, of 
course, many other considerations which 
would be relevant in explaining the differences 
that sbound in the legal texts—inter alsa the 
fact that Hanafi law developed under the 
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tries to link the two. His subject is the religious 
community, while for Shidiaq there is some- 
thing elsee—Lebanon iteelf, a hierarchy of 
families holding the communities together. 
‘He wrote history as a Lebanese, not as a 
Maronite.’ 

Since this is & learned periodical, we may 
be excused for making & small point which will 
only be of interest to specialists. In the list 
of sources at the beginning of his »ook, 
Shidiaq menticns ‘ the history of al-Jazzar by 
Niqula al-Turk '. Dr. Salibi comments that 
Niqula did not write a history of al-Jazzar, 
and that the work referred to is probably his 
well-known history of the French occupation 
of Egypt. But there is a history of al-Jazzar, 
several manuacripts of which exist and which 
must therefore have circulated fairly widely. It 
was published ın Beirut ın 1956, and attributed 
by its two editors—without good reason—to 
Haidar Shihab. It has often been attributed— 
also without good reason—to Niqula al-Turk, 
and this is presumably the work to which 
Shidiag refers. 

A. H. HOUBANI 


ANTOINE FarraL: Le statut légal des 
non-musulmans en pays d Islam. (Re- 
cherches publiées sous la direction de 
l'Institut de Lettres Orientales de 


Beyrouth, Tom. x.) xvi, 394 pp. 
Beyrouth: Imprimerie Cathohque, 
1958. 


The term dhimmi, identified in popular usage 
with the non-Muslim subjects of a Muslim 
state, has for the lawyer a far wider significance. 
It denotes the boneficiary of any contractual 
habihty of which zhe basis is the bond of good 
faith or dhimma. From the legal point of 
view, therefore, the status of non-Muslims 
in Islamico territories 18 simply expressed in 
terms of the zizhts and obligations which result 
from this particular type of contract between 
the Muslim political authority and a non- 
Muslim oommurity, whereby the latter 
renounces its external sovereignty and agrees 
to pay, in the form of taxation, for the pro- 
tectaon afforded by the former. 

In providing this comprehensive survey of 
the status of tbe dhimmis in the various 
spheres of public and private law—a survey 
limited in point of time to the pre-Ottoman 
period and in point of space to the Muslim 
countries of the Middle East, the author has 
utilized two principal types of source. From 
the works of a strictly legal nature he has 
compiled a sammary of the doctrine of the 
jumste—a valuable effort since this aspect of 
Islamic law is nowhere dealt with as a smgle 
topic but is dispersed piecemeal throughout a 
great variety of texts. Secondly, as regards 
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combattre l'influence du droit canon théonque. 
Cette conférence me parait admurablement 
&tteindre son but. S'il me fallait ici critiquer 
quelque chose, ce serait une question de dis- 
position des matiéres: il faut aller chercher 
beaucoup plus loin (p. 86 ot s.), co qui concerne 
labolition du droit musulman en Turquie 
(et — مه‎ dont le Pr. Anderson ne parle pas — 
en Albanie, avant la guerre de 1939 déjà), sans 
parler des régions soumises au régime com- 
muniste. Certes, 11 ne s'agit pas là d'une 
° Reconoliation’! Pour ma part, j'aurais 
simplement donnó à mon chapitre un titre 
plus agressif, par exemple, ' The olash ', pour 
parler 101 de cette question m importante. 

Dans la troiméme conférence, l'auteur parle 
des modifications apportées au statut religieux 
en matiére de droit de famille. J'imagine que 
les &uditeurs ont dû être particuliérement 
intéressós par celle-ci, et je ne vois, en somme,! 
rien à objeoter, d'autant moins que nul ne 
pouvait traiter de cette question mieux que 
le Pr. Anderson, qui est, j'imagine, la plus 
haute autorité en la matière. 

Par contre, j'a des objections à formuler 
concernant le sujet de la quatnréme: ‘ The 
Islamic law of inheritance’. Je dis: ‘le 
sujet °, et non la facon dont il a été exposé, 
car, dans ce domaine,* on le sait, particulière- 
ment difficile, elle demeure himpide. 

Etant donné, ainsi que l'auteur le note, que 
le statut sucoessoral n’a encore guère été 
modifié? ‘unlike the law of marriage and. 
divorce ’, le sujet était, à mon sens, beaucoup 
moins intéressant à traiter, surtout devant 
un auditoire d'Anglo-Saxons, pour lesquels, 
je crow, existe une lberté testamentaire 
absolue, alors que, de plus, le systéme des 
faraidhs n'est pas au fond irès contraire aux 
idées européennes en la matiére, et, en tous 
cas, est parfaitement compatible avec notre 
civilisation.* Voici donc ce dont j’aurais parlé 
dans cette conférence : j'y aurais montré com- 
ment dans d'immenses domaines, le droit 


1 Ce que j'éoris là s'explique par le fait que 
le BSOAS en me priant de rédiger ce compte- 
rendu, m'a demandé de le faire en ces termes : 
‘reviews... their essence is critical comment ’ 
[sic]. En vue de m'exécuter, je pose donc la 
question de savoir (p. 39), 81 les musulmans 
gont réellement déjà au nombre de 400 millions ? 
J'en doute. 

2 J'approuve beaucoup ce qu'il dit (p. 68): 
‘ The only way to make these seemingly com- 

lex rules intelligible is to give them flesh and 
nes, in the form of a few examples '. 

3 Sauf, en fait, pour ce qui concerne le wagf 
si étroitement rattaché au statut successoral. 
Les deux questions n’auraient-elles pas, au 
moins, di étre, traitées ensemble ? 

* Je renvoie le lecteur à mon petit ' Plai- 
doyer pour les farasdAs ', Rev. Algér. Lég. et 
Jurtspr., 1951. 
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official sponsorship of the ‘Abbasid govern- 
ment in the cosmopolitan atmosphere of Küfa 
and Baghdad, while Maliki law grew in the 
quiet backwater of tribal Medinese society. 
Yet this seems to be the only sure basis upon 
which to seek an answer to this fundamental 
problem of the relationship between the 
doctrine and the practice. It requires an 
immense effort of research; but until rb is 
acoomplished any full understanding of 
Islamic law, on this as on any other topic, 18 
impossible. 
N. J. COULSON 


J. N. D. ANDERSON : Islamic law in the 
modern world. xxi, 106 pp. London: 
Stevens & Sons Ltd., 1959. 25s. 


L'ouvrage en question contient le texte de 
cing conférenoes faites à New-York en 1958, 
par l'auteur, qui, on le sait, est un spécialiste 
de l'évolution moderne du droit musulman. 
Elles se distinguent par une extréme olarté, عه‎ 
qui était nécessaire, attendu qu'elles s’adres- 
saient à un public de non-spécialistes. 

Dans la première, intitulée ' Conception of 
law. Islamic and Western’, l'auteur, entre 
autres, met en paralléle, le point de vue musul- 
man classique touchant la nature du Droit, 
aveo diverses conceptions et définitions 
modernes. Je n'ai rien à objecter à ce qu'il y 
dit; tout &u plus — mais il ne pouvait dire 
beaucoup de choses en peu de temps — aurais- 
je aimé y voir figurer une allusion au droit 
canon, ce qui aurait eu son intérêt, puisqu'il 
B'agit d'un droit également religieux. Il est 
vrai que l'auditoire, étant américain et sur- 
tout protestant, n'avait peut-être pas de 
raisons pour s'ntéresser à ce droit. 

Par oontre, et cela trés nettement, j'aurais 
aimó voir au moins un alinéas consacré au 
۳۵1۵ effectif de la coutume dans les institu- 
tions juridiques conorétes musulmanes. A la 
vérité — le Pr. Anderson nous le dit — 1l traite 
de son sujet principalement, simon uniquement, 
par rapport au Moyen-Orient, mais, móme 
là, en fait, lea coutumes continuent à régir 
par exemple les bédouins, et, du point de vue 
général, la question dont je parle a un grand 
intérét pour la sociologie juridique. 

La seconde conférence s'intitule: ' Islamic 
law and modern life: reconcilation in the 
Middle East’. L’auteur y expose comment, & 
partir du xrxéme siècle, une série de textes, 
inspirés d'idées européennes sont venues 


1 La seule allusion au droit coutumier me 
paratt se trouver dans un adverbe (p. 20): 
... the canon law of Islam reigned supreme, 
nominally at least, throughout the entire 
Middle East’. L'auteur n'ignore pas la ques- 
tion, on le voit, mais les auditeurs auront-1is 
sais: toute la valeur de la restriction: 
‘nominally at least’ 1 
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aimatle gentleman h'anbsaite, M. Habachy, 
pleine de bonnes intentions! Celui-ci n'hésite 
pas (p. xvii et s.) à conpsrer cet infidèle 
qu'est le Pr. Anderson. aux deux imfims 
Ibn H’anbal et Hoh-Chéf€i Quelque soit mon 
admiration pour le savant maitre de Londres, 
cela me paratt tout de même (légérement) 
exagéré | Mais, à mon aris, une conclusion se 
dégage de oe petit ou-rige ct des autres 
publications de l'auteur yui sont trop dis- 
persées, sauf pour ce qat est de l'Afnque: 
sur la base de tous cas sraveuz, lo Pr. Anderson 
devrait maintenant écrise un grand ouvrage 
d'ensemble sur cette questoa qu'il connait si 
bien. 

En d'autres termes — e: à l'instar d'Oliver 
Twist — ayant goütó ser ivre, trop petit 
pour mon appétit de l-cear, je demande: 
* Some more ’. 


G-E BOUSQUET 


GEORGES Vaspa (ec): Album de 
paléographte arabe. [v pp., 94 plates. 
Paris:  Adrien-Mii:onneuve, 1958. 
Fr. 3700. 


We possess no systemxt-c manual of Arabic 
palaeography. This colbction of 94 plates is 
not intended to meet th s need. It is a selec- 
tion of sample pages ohn exclusively from 
MSS in the BN in Paris. civided according to 
countries: Syria (107, keq (19), Egypt (11), 
Spam (10) North Afric (9), Sudan (3), 
Iran (12), Anatolia (") "Transoxiana (6), 
Yemen (5), India (2). Tae editor limits his 
remarks to the brnrisfeast of avertissements ; 
three short paragraphs icforming us (i) that 
the sample pages are cexigned only for ele- 
mentary teaching of Arabic palaeography, 
(ıi) that some pages are not reproduced in life 
size, and (ili) that prefexence was given in the 
selection to dated MSS. Ia the first six plates 
we are offered pages in scfic writing; here 
no division as to geograzLical ongin has been 
attempted. 

PL 1 gives a page rom Ibn al-Kalbi's 
genealogical composition Jamharat aLansab. 
This is certainly ar. impcr ant MS (arabe 2047) 
one of the few ncn-Qu>’snio MSS written in 
the Küfi duotus. It ie dated by Dr. Vajda 
about 200/815—the pro=imption bemg that 
it must have been copied Jefore Ibn al-Kalbi's 
death (given as 204/31 cr 206/821, cf. GAL, 
Suppi., 1, p. 211). Is tke-e any proof for this 
assumption? The capzien under the plate 
gives no indication af tae colours used in the 
ornamental dote which apear on this page; 
nor is any indication gwen 70 the student 


1 Mais sur la valeur misntıfique de laquelle, 


on pourrait, peut-étre, formuler quelques 
róserv 


08. 
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musulman & été totalement éliminé: droit 
public international, droit pénal, droit com- 
meroial; j'aurais, entre autres, insisté sur 
l'absolue incompatibilité entre les principes 
de la Loi reigieuse théorique et l'économie 
moderne qui repose sur ce que Ia Char' 
interdit: à savoir le prét à intérét et l'assu- 
rance. Sur ce point, l'auteur professe une 
opinion di&ms$tralement opposée à lg mienne 
(p. 39): 'So it is not very interesting in the 
context of these lectures '. Laissons au lecteur 
le som de nous départager sur ce point 
ds EAUAf. 

Le derniéra conférence est intulée: ‘ Con- 
temporary legal trends in the Muslim world’. 
Elle me parait, elle, remarquablement adaptée 
au public auquel elle était destinée. L'auteur 
y contemple les choses de haut et elle a 8 
beaucoup intéresser son auditoire. Eu égard, 
ici encore, & هل‎ clarté des vues qu'il y expose 
(par exemple, p. 93), je pense qu'elle eet 
susceptible de retenir l'attention d'autres 
personnes que des non-initiós.! 

L'ouvrage se termine par une petite biblio- 
graphio en langues anglaise et française. Il y 
a quelque temps, ayant à faire le compte- 
rendu d’un ouvrage de théorie économique 
(Little, Cri&que of welfare economics), je 
déplorais que les économistes anglais ignoras- 
sent beaucoup trop souvent oe qui n’est pas 
imprimé en anglais ( Graecum est non legitur ’). 
On ne saurait faire ce reproche au Pr. Ander- 
son, pour oe qui est de la langue française ; 
toutefois, la choix des ouvrages souléve par- 
fois de légàr»s róserves,! du moins pour ceux 
que je connais. 

Ainsi se présente à nous ce petit livre d'une 
trés heureuse venue, que j'ai lu avec plaisir et, 
j'espère, aves attention.* 

Il est précédé d'une introduction d'un 


1 Pour mz part, je savais bien que, dans la 
campagne turque, le mariage 01911 n'était 
guére pratacué, mais l'influence qu'a eue la 


guerre de Coróe sur p : on (p. 89) est 
vraiment ovrieuse | e parallels de ce 
qu'on peus ee. à duse ds, en 


rie, du fait des allocations familiales. 
Par exemple, je n'y aurais certes fait 
figurer la traduction par Bousquet de l’ ' Abrégé 
d'Aboü Chodja‘ ', ni même son Du Droit musul- 
man et de son application dans le monde 
aujourd'hui dé , en particulier par les 
ublications du Pr. Anderson lui-méme. Je 
es aurais romplacées par 6a traduozion (en 
cours de publication) du Mokhtagar de Khalil, 
et par Peltier et Bousquet, Les successions 
agnatiques mitigées. D'autre part, je 8 
savoir que le travail de Colomer sur le statut 
personnel tummen, n'est pas un livre, mais un 
article, paru dans la Revue, citée plus haut. 

3 C'est ssulement pour l'établir que je 
signale تمده‎ : uisque l'auteur imprime 
۱ Ey (p. 32), il me semble qu'il faudrait 

ussi Tra ` (p. 27 et passim) ? 
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of all personal names and of the more common 
items such iconographic entries as Animals 
{animal) with subheadings for each species, 
but was it necessary to repeat all the entries 
twice first under e.g. Animals, subheading 
asses, and again under asses which in the case 
of lions ocoupies a full column ? Would 1t not 
have been enough to list under animals all 
those to which references were given under 
each alphabetical entry? However, no harm 
can come from too generous an index. The 
very first entry raises a point of omussion: 
° Aartsbisschoppelijk Museum, Utrecht, object 
in the, iii. 2060’. If we turn to look for a 
cross-reference under Utrecht or Museum we 
shall be disappointed. And why not reveal 
that ‘object in the’ is really a milk? The 
entries under Museum, Musée, Museo, p. 91, 
are incomplete. I looked in vain for the City 
Art Museum of St. Louis under Museum and 
Bt. Louis though it will be found under City. 
Must one really look up Staatliche and State 
to find references to the Museums of Berlin 
and Kiev? Serious too is the total loss of 
Arabic proper names when not indexed under 
the nisba. How many readers will search 
for Abi’l-Qasim ibn Sad ibn Muhammad 
As‘adi, metalworker, under the kunya? There 
18 no cross-reference under As‘adi which 
incidentally should be As'ardi or better stall 
is‘irdi. Or to give another instance would any 
reader desirous of seeing references to the 
famous ‘ Handbook of a Persian potter’ look 
it up under 'Abü'| Qasim ‘Abd Allāh ıbn 
‘Ali ibn Muhammad ibn Abii Tahir Kasani’ 
[sic]? There is no reference under Kashani. 
Again ‘Adud al-Dawla appears under ' ‘A, ... 
Burayhid [sic] amir’ but there is no cross- 
reference under Buvayhid, eto. 

Despite these observations which presented 
themselves upon the hasty perusal of the first 
few pages, and which only prove that it is 
not enough to index Arabio names under a 
single entry, the Index will greatly facilitate 
the consultation of the Survey which despite 
the very uneven quality of the contributions it 
contains—will remain for many years to come 
the most valuable and most often quoted 
reference work of all students of Islamic art 
in general and of Persian art in particular. 


D. 8. RICE 


Lans-Ivag Rinespom: Paradisus ter- 
resirss : myt, bild och verklighet. (Acta 
Societatis Scientiarum Fennicae, Nova 
Beries, C, 1, No. 1.) 446 pp. Helsing- 
fors: Societas Scientiarum Fennica, 
1958. Fmk. 4000. 


Not every archaeologist can hope to dig 
during his earthly existence in paradise. Yet if 
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that this plate and the following five (bar 
plate 5), are not from MSS written on paper 
but on vellum. The use of Kufic and of vellum 
was restricted (if I am not mistaken) to copies 
of the Holy Qur'àn and to some astronomical 
and genealogical works. The similarity of 
the ornaments and the diacritical strokes on 
this page of the Jamharat al-ansab with, those 
encountered in Kufio Qur'anio MSS would 
be of considerable help in dating some of the 
latter which have not come down to us with 
dated ۰ 

PL 2 givea us only half the folio of a large 
Qur'àn on vellum (arabe 888). The date given 
in the caption—‘vers 229/843 ’—is quite 
untenable, It is based on the assumption 
(not explained) that the wagf-notice hastily 
written on one folio is contemporary with the 
MS. I have already pointed out elsewhere 
with the help of an ultra-violet photograph 
that the date in the wagf-notioe must be read 
329 (The unique Ibn al-Bawwab MS in the 
Chester Beatty Library, Dublin, 1955, p. 2, n. 12). 

Pl. 8 gives a page from Ibn Sikkit’s copy 
of Asma'i's Ta'rikh mulük al-‘arab dated 243 
which equals not a.D. 957 (as printed) but 867. 
This angular soript, fully provided with dis- 
critical pointe, should be made the subject 
of a special study. Ibn Sikkit the tutor of 
the Abbasid caliph al-Mu'tazz spent practically 
all his life in Iraq. We may accept this MS 
therefore as typical of an Iraqi hand (many 
of the letters are much influenced by oursive 
script) and we need not dilute its identity by 
placing it in a group of unlocalized Kufio 
pages. 

While in no way replacing the now out of 
print work of Moritz (Arabic palaeography, 
Cairo, 1905), which also contains no explana- 
tory texte, Dr. Vajda's Album gives & more 
varied selection and is of a format easier to 
use in the class room. It is hoped that future 
editions may also furnish ampler information 
especially about the physical aspecta of the 
MSS and as to the olues by which they were 
dated. 

D. 8, BIOR 


THEODORE BESTERMAN (comp.: A 
survey of Persian art from prehistorio 
times to the present: Arthur Upham 
Pope, editor, Phyllis Ackerman, assist- 
ant editor. Index volume. [v], 136 pp. 
London, ete.: Oxford University 
Press, 1958. 355. 


Nearly 20 years after the appearance of the 
monumental Survey a much needed Index 
has now been compiled by the Master of 
Bibliographies, Mr. Th. Besterman. All the 
users of the Survey will be extremely grateful. 

Very valuable are in addition to the indexing 
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Garden of Eden a gram c? truth. The image 
in the mind of medieval man (who conceived 
the world to be a flat and round disc), was a 
‘mythical mountain... vith around lake and 
bastioned walls’. Mary of the author’s 
propositions will leave scme reeders gasping. 
Here are a few samples ‘Strygowski was 
right when he repeated insisted that the 
composition and orname:station of the Canon 
Tables are of Iranian or gn. Very likely he 
was aiso right [my italics] in asserting that the 
bird and flower bedecked arches of the Canon 
Tables reproduce the uluminaticns of the lost 
Avesta manuscripts.’ ‘The tholos buildings 
in th» Nysa [stc] frescoes from Boscoreale 
(fig. 137), in the rock reliefs [sic] of Petra 
(fig. 140), the mystical sanctuary in the series 
of Eusebian Paradise Cenons (fg. 126), and 
the round temples [sic in the Garden of 
Eden [sic] in the Damascus mcsaie (fig. 141) 
[.e. in the Umayyad “csque] all have 
reference to the same hoy city in Azerbaijan 
which was also the centr2 of th» Iranian cult 
of Ardvi Sura the Fcunsain....’ ‘In the 
time of the Caliph Wahc ib was identified by 
the Arabs [where?] with the Paradise of 
Eden in the Koran’... oz even more precisely 
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Dr. Ringbom's theory is correct the German 
archaeological expedition excavating at Takht-i 
Sulayman in north-west Persia is doing 
precisely this. In the large volume under 
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review he anplides the theory he had pre- 
viously put forward in Graltempel und Paradies, 
Stockholm, 13961, There is in the myth of the 
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aite and their results will be awaited with 
impatience by all who wish to compare the 
ancient remains, which they are bound to 
reveal, with Dr. Ringbom’s necessarily con- 
jectural reconstructions. 


D. 8. RICE 


J. V. 8. WILKINSON (ed.): The Chester 
Beatty Library: a catalogue of the 
Persian manuscripts and ۰ 
Vol. r. MSS. 101-150. By A. J. 
Arberry, M. Minow, and the late ۰ 
Blochet. xiii, 87 pp., front., 39 plates. 
Dublin: Hodges, Figgis & Co. Ltd., 
1959. £9 9s. 


Previously published catalogues of other 
parts of the Chester Beatty manuscript collec- 
tions (now housed in Dublin) have taught us 
what magnificent treasures are to be found 
there. This first volume of the Perman manu- 
soripts and muniatures amply fulfils the 
expectations thus aroused ; every single picce 
is of first-class importance in one way or 
another. It is partioularly rich in valuable 
specimens of Timurid miniature art. Fifty 
items are here included, and we are promised 
two further volumes to come; the indexes 
are to appear in the third volume. Under the 
genera] editorship of the late J. V. S. Wilkinson, 
the detailed descriptions have been prepared 
by A. J. Arberry and M. Minovi, incorporating 
also notes made before the last war by 
E. Blochet. The splendid oollotype plates 
combine with the extremely full and com- 
prehensive text to make this a most sumptuous 
and invaluable book. 

The collection has been made with an eye 
to artistic value rather than to the character 
of the works contained in the manuscripts, 
so naturally there is a goodly proportion of 
Shàhnamas, Sa‘dis, etc. Yet even so, a dozen 
of the fifty (singled out in the editor's preface, 
p. xi) have considerable literary interest. 
One might in addition call attention to 
no. 116, ‘probably the oldest and most 
complete of all existing [manuscripts of the 
Divin 1 Shams s Tabriz)’. 

A few small matters of detail can possibly 
be criticized. Any cataloguer who has to deal 
with illustrated Islamic manuscripts is faced 
with certam problems of classification, since 
manuscripts with Arabic text may have Persian 
miniatures. Yet there seems no justification 
for including, ın a catalogue of ° Permian manu- 
scripts and miniatures’, no. 102 (an Arabic 
treatise on the astrolabe without any minig- 
tures) and no. 106 (a leaf from an Arabio 
manuscript of Salima ibn Jandal with decora- 
tion indubitably produced in Mamluk Syna 
or Egypt), instead of in the catalogue of Arabio 
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on p. 443 ' The two sumptuous buildings in 
the Damasous mosaio, which feature a large 
pearl-mussel niche and through which water 
flows (figs. 141 and 181) are [sic] repreeenta- 
‘tions of two. water-castles in Shiz ۰ 

All this leads him to the following conclu. 
sion: ‘in so far as on the one hand the 
Mosaio and Christian, and on the other the 
Tranian myth, contains a grain of truth, then 
this grain of truth must be none other than the 
mountain flowing with water in Shiz’ (viz. 
Takht-i Sulayman). 

In the face of such sweeping and conjectural 
assertions, errors of fact in details—yet signifi- 
cant details on which whole packets of ‘ con- 
clusions’ balance precariously like so many 
inverted pyramids on needle pomts—pale 
into insignificance. Does 1t matter if a Mamluk 
copy of a North Mesopotamian muniature 
showing the automatic clock at Damascus 
(fig. 193) is called Perman; that the Central 
Asian brick-castle depicted on the Anikovsky 
dish in the Hermitage (figa. 175, 191) is called 
the ‘Castle of the Magi’ and that it shows 
(p. 443) ‘the Arabian conquest of Shiz’? 
It is more startling to find the female figure 
over the castle’s doorway transformed in the 
&uthor's drawing into a crowned relief of 
' Ardvi Sura’ (fig. 176, here fig. 1). A com- 
parison with a photograph I took of this detail 
(here fig. 2) will show a female figure with heavy 
closed eyelids, thick lips, and flat nose wearing 
& veil draped over a crownless head. No 
fluttering scarfs, no crown, only raised hands. 
The workmanship of the dish (whose icono- 
graphy is so far unique and not satisfactonly 
explained) is very rough and the silver in many 
places clumsily undercut. It is these tool 
marks which were misconstrued and carried 
with them a mass of speculation. 

We are asked to accept one silver dish in 
Berlin as depicting ‘a sacred building from 
the time of Khusrau H ’ (fig. 123), another with 
floral designs (fig. 87) in the same collection 
as depicting ° ۳ paridaeza " arcades from the 
time of Shapur II ' though the skilful perspec- 
tive given of this piece in fig. 88 has much to 
commend itself. A parallel in which the border 
of the dish must also be visualized as an 
enolosure set at a right angle can be seen in 
& silver dish of the Hermitage (C. Trever, 
Nouveaux plats sasanides de l'Ermitage, 
Leningrad, 1957, pl. ni). It is a common 
device to reduce three dimensions to two. 

Most readers will probably agree with the 
author that ‘before the site at Takht-i 
Sulayman has been systematically investi- 
gated by archaeologists, it 18 naturally im- 
possible to say anything about the buildings 
which stood there m Sasanian times’. Why 
does he? The matter is now ın the hands of 
the archaeologists excavating this important 
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more plausible explanation for this char- 
acteristic of the present msnusoript, namely 
that the faces have been repainted in India 
at a later date. 

A. Y. L. BEESTON 


Ross Louise Greaves: Persa and the 
defence of India, 1884-1892: a study 
in the foreign policy of the third Marquis 
of Salisbury.  (Uriversity of London 
Historical Studies, vir) xii, 301 pp., 
6 maps. London: University of 
London, The Athlone Press, 1959. 
493. 


Dr. Greaves’ basic assumption is that in her 
period British policy 1n Persia was determined. 
by the strategic defence of rdia. The advance 
of Russia in Central Asia. mgnalized by the 
annexation of Marv in 1884, made the problem 
acute. Her book is ooreerned with the 
attempts of British officals, soldiera, and 
statesmen to preserve Fersia as a buffer 
against this expansion, to protect India. Her 
hero هد‎ Lord Salisbury. 

There were always two v-ews of the nature 
of the danger represented by Russia. The first 
feared a direct invasion of India; the second 
that Russia would take ud & position on the 
borders of British India which would enable 
her tc provoke so much disaffection within 
India, that the expense of retaining her control 
of the sub-continent woud be too great for 
Britain to bear. Salisbury dabbled with the 
first view but inclined to the second. His policy 
in Persia then was based aot so much on the 
fear that & Rusman army would suddenly 
march through Khorasan on Herat, but that 
Persia would gradusLy sink entirely under 
Russian influence and become a centre for 
Russian intrigue which would penetrate into 
Baluchistan, Afghanistan, and eventually into 
India. 

Dr. Greaves tells us that there were two 
main principles behind Salisbury’s policy in 
Persis : firstly to pressrve the ° independence 
and integrity of Persia’ by encouraging the 
Shah to introduce reforme in government and 
foster economic progress ; s»condly to improve 
communications in south Persia, extending 
eventually to Tehran. 

The obvious way to asscre the integnty of 
Persia was to offer her the guarantee of her 
frontiers and protection against Russia, which 
she continually requested. Salisbury, like 
every Foreign Secretary since Canning, 
declined to give this. This unwillingness to 
acoept an obligation that it was unlikely 
could be fulfilled, permanently weakened the 
position of Britain againet Fussia at Tehran. 
It ıs doubtful if any altarnative could have 
established British predommance. None the 
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manuscripts which is surely their proper place. 
And. in the oaae of no. 148, Ghaszdli’s Ibya’ 
without ministures, ordinary bibliographio 
convention would have classed it as an Arabic 
manuscript even though the decorative ‘unvan 
was probably executed in Shiriz. The policy 
of including such manuscripts here means that 
Arabic bibliographers will need to consult 
this catalogue as well as that of the Arabic 
manuscripts of the Chester Beatty collection. 

In connexion with no. 104, a fragmentary 
Shahnama of circa 1800, it is remarked in 
n. 1 on p. 12 that ‘the zal is dotted more 
often than not, which peculiarity shows that 
although the sound was forgotten at the time 
of the scribes, it was still distinguished from 
dal, at least occasionally, in writing’. The 
suggestion made here is that, by 1300, the 
phonological shift of postvocalio > to د‎ had 
already taken place, but the dotted letter was 
sporadically retained by orthographic con- 
servatiam. Sach an inference seems to the 
reviewer high y questionable. There is the 
alternative hypothesis that the shift had not 
taken place by that date, and that the occur- 
rence of undotted » in positions where early 
Persian phonalogy had the fricative is simply 
due to the very common scribal practice of 
omitting dote of every kind, whenever no 
confusion of ganse could arise. The fact that 
in this manuscript the insertion of the dot 1s 
more frequent than its omission would, to the 
present reviewer, suggest this second hypo- 
thesis as mor» likely than the one advanced 
in the catalogue. Some extended research into 
medieval maruscript practice in this matter 
would be worthwhile. 

Of no. 115 we are told that ‘ the writing is a 
Persian naskh of considerably earlier date than 
that of the invention of nasta‘lig’, and that 
‘from the character of the script the manu- 
script appears to date from around A.D. 1400’. 
These two remarks are mutually contra- 
diotory: for ‘about 1400’ is precisely the 
period in whioh masia'lig first makes its 
appearance (the earliest nasta'liq manuscript 
in the Bodleian is MS Fraser 171, dated 1412). 
To the preser.t reviewer the script of no. 115 
appears assignable to a date closer to 1300. 

The miniatures of no. 141 are said to be 
‘notable for their curiously careful and ex- 
preasive drawing of the eyes, suggesting some 
Western influance, and showing no resemblance 
to the usual summary treatment of the features 
in Persian painting’. But since the manu- 
script is assigned to the middle of the fifteenth 
century, Weszern influence on Persian painting 
at this date is difficult to admit. B. W. 
Robinson ! has suggested a different and much 

1 Descripiioe catalogue of the Persian 
paintings in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, 
1958, p. 23. 
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of Imperialism. Here was & country treated 
with the utmost cynicism by two powers 
manouvring for larger stakes. But the effect 
of their activity was not to promote the activi- 
ties of their capitalists but to stultify them. 
The fears of breaking the deadlook by both 
sides were so great that no railways were built 
and Persian resources remained undeveloped. 
Dr. Greaves’ book is a capable treatment of 
& mass of private and official correspondence, 
for the most part hitherto unused, and it 
makes a valuable contribution to the under- 
standing of the diplomacy of the period. 


M. E. ۳ 


Hans JENSEN: Aliarmenssche Gram- 
matik. (Indogermanische Bibliothek, 
l. Reihe, Lehr- und Handbücher.) 
xv, 224 pp. Heidelberg : Carl Winter, 
Univergtáütsverlag, 1959. DM. 36. 


This work is designed to supersede the 
Altarmenisches Elementarbuch of A. Meillet 
whioh was published by the same house in 
1913 and has remained for 46 years the most 
satisfactory European grammar of Classical 
Armenian. Like the latter, which Professor 
Jensen criticizes as bemg incomplete in its 
description of morphological and syntactical 
features, too sparing in its examples, and 
lacking in method, ıt is purely descriptive, 
the time being deemed unripe for an Armenian 
grammar on historical and comparative 
principles. The matter is presented in ۵ 
precise and analytical manner and consider- 
&ble attention is paid to Armenian syntax. 
One may be grateful among other things for 
the treatment of the prepositions, presented 
by Meillet in a methodical but unpractical 
manner. 

Not & lot has been written on Armenian 
grammar since the publication of Meillet’s 
grammar and his articles in MSL, eto., and 
despite his rather severe criticiam of his work, 
Professor Jensen has to confess his own 
indebtedness to ıt (p. vi). In some instances 
he has followed Meillet too closely. Para. 423, 
for example, following 1816111668 para. 97, 
refers to the ‘immer nachgestellte Adjektiv 
ark‘uni “' konighoh " ' ; perhaps one ought to 
have considered 1 Maccabees it, 23, 4 
Aramanaw xara tò mpóorayua rot Bactrdws, 
x, 2D, yark‘uns hamarne amd trav Adywy rot 
Baowtéws. Similarly para. 425, following 
Meillet’s para. 97, states: ‘das (stets 
voranstehende) Adjektiv sut “falsch” ist 
unveranderheh '. There is, however, some 
reason to believe that sui, like for instance 
Welsh gau, means ' false, not genuine’ when 
it precedes the noun and ‘lying, untruthful' 
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lees Salisbury tried. First he tried for an 
understanding with Germany to establish o 
counterbalance to Russia. His approaches were 
refused. ۰۳ The water", said Count Herbert 
Bismarck, “is too hot for us to put our finger 
in” ’ (p. 94). Secondly he tried for an agree- 
ment with Russia to divide Persia into spheres 
of economic influence. By this he hoped to 
promote the economic development of Persia, 
to interest other powers, and so transform the 
Persian question into an international one. 
This was the policy which Bir Henry Drum- 
mond Woolf sought to carry out. Again 
Salisbury failed. Russia wanted payment in 
Bulgaria, certain circles within Russia feared 
the outcome of straight economic competition 
with Britain, while in England some military 
authorities opposed the railway construction 
that was the essential precondition of Persian 
economio advance. Salsbury himself occa- 
sionally inclined to this view and never seems 
to have believed in the possibility of an 
agreement with Russia. Consequently when 
the Tsar appeared on the verge of consent 
Salisbury dropped the idea. The third course 
of action was really the negation of the others. 
Salsbury always anticipated that eventually 
Persia would crumble before Russia. In this 
case Britam could not help Persia although 
we might ‘“ pick up some of the fragments 
that are left in the South " ' (p. 182). It is 
this idea of predominance in the south that 
appears to have been behind the abortive 
attempt to strengthen the Zil-es-Sultan, the 
Governor of Ispahan, and the project of the 
Seistan /India railway, to protect the flank of 
the Afghan position at Herat. 

It is difficult to see that Salsbury was really 
an originator in Persian policy. His ideas were 
the stook in trade of British politicians through- 
out the nineteenth century and were pursued 
in the same ineffectual manner. ‘ He had asked 
the questions which needed answers’, writes 
Dr. Greaves. But who was to provide the 
answers if not Salisbury ? Not the Govern- 
ment of India, forced to pay the lion’s share for 
a policy they neither controlled nor, for the 
most part, approved. At the end of Salisbury’s 
period of control both Curzon and the War 
Office declared that there was no evidence of 
any attempts to lay down what British policy 
in Persia should be. The truth is that the 
prune consideration of policy in Persia was 
not the defence of India, but the fear of the 
repercussions of action in Persia on the 
position of Britain throughout the world. 
Persia was only one pawn in a world-wide game 
and no British Parliament was going to fight 
a war with Russia over Persia. 

The condition of Pera in the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries provides 
& ourious commentary on the Marxist theory 
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Armenian Gordian knots x2 slashed unmerci- 
fully. Why, كد‎ the author has come to the 
conolusion——and it is a senrible one—that the 
Armenian version of the B:ble (more exactly, 
the Gospels) was translated first from Syriac 
and then remodelled on Creek texte, does he 
refer she reader to Maocle-, who on p. 37 of 
the arziole cited (p. 2, n. 2) came to the opposite 
conclusion: ‘ıl résulte qa» l'arménien a été 
traduit sur un original grec’? A reference to 
K. Lake, eto, ‘The Caesarean text of the 
Gospel of Mark’, Harvard Theological Review, 
xxi, 4, 1928, would have been more to the 
point. The author 13, of course, quite at 
liberty to think Movsés Xorenagi a fifth- 
century author, but the rcn-specialist -eader 
might benefit from a reference to divergent 
views, listed for example + A. O. Sarkissian, 
JAOS, ux, 1, 1940; it 13 a pity that for 
quotations from this author the 1736 edition 
of the Whiston (not Whimston) brothers was 
used rather than the Tifim critical edition of 
1913, but this was no donbt more from 
necessity than by choice. 

Considering the undonbtec worth of this gram- 
mar, 15 is to be regretted thst it was not better 
revised before publication, for the Armenian 
printing errors are very nurisrous. Mistakes like 


fu Surbu] for puSubsy (p. 14), 
ghu wgnpy for gbt ugrré (p. 27), 
whai) كس‎ un. for uif wird سورب‎ (p. 30), 
مارم همسن ريس‎ for uu uly kp (p. 38), 


are doubly misleading x that they may 
corrupt the innocent and give the experi- 
enced the impression thas the author was 

relying upon ه‎ memorr which ignored 
aspiration, whereas they are probably due 
only to a faulty restoration of transliterated 
forms to Armenian sccipt. On .م‎ 217 there 


are four printing errors. 7 «u and fu are 
the usual abbreviations for Ytsus K'risios 


and vasn (p. 12), while 8 ولاس ءا #]- دع‎ should 


read „ftp a ~ bude (ib:c.). There are many 
others. 

Much useful material Les been assembled 
and the resultant work Fs a solid contribu- 
tion to Armenian studies. It now enjoys the 
honour of being the best Ea-opean grammar of 
Classical Armenian, and 3nce it is possible 
that 15 will hold the field a3 long as Maillet’s, 
it is to be hoped that a ket of errata will be 
added before the work is -videly distributed. 
And despite the orderly a-rangement of the 
list of contents, an index weuld still be of use. 


C. J. F. DOWBETT 
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when it follows it. 2 Thes. ii, 9, aruestiwk' 
stovk' -épaci yeovs which breaks the 
Meillet-Jensen rule twice over, is to be trans- 
lated ‘ with lving arta’ (Authorized Version: 
' with lying wonders’). For this meaning of 
eut cf. also Prov. xxviii, 6, law 8 alk'at or 
gnay témarhit‘eam) kan zmecatunn sut xpeloowv 
TTOXOS  Topevóuevos dv  dXmÜeug — sÀovoiov 
wevdovs.; that only a ‘deceitful rch man’ 
(A.V.) can be meant is emphasized by Nersés 
Lambronagi in his Commentary on Proverbs 
where suf ın this passage is glossed as staraws 
' speaking falsely ° (ed. Prinz Max, Herzog xu 
Sachsen, Krklarung der Sprüchworter Salomons, 
2er Teil, p. 317). 

In a grammar of this nature examples of the 
less common usages are important, and it is 
& pity that some have been taken from 
Bedrossian's Dictionary and Marr's Grammar 
rather than from origmal texte. A thorough 
search among Armenian texts would have 
enabled the author to find more pertinent 
examples of some of the features he describes. 
The ‘ wirklohe Acc. o. Inf.’ construction, for 
example, is more common than might appear 
from para. 403. The following examples after 
verbs of stating, wishing, etc., are none the 
lesa ‘ real’ for their Greek origin: Rom. xvi, 
19, kamim zjez ymasiuns linel i baris, ew anmels 
و‎ faris 0d be duds copods elva els rò áyatóv, 
dxepalous 84 eig rå xaxóv.; 1 Tim. vi, 17-18, 
Mecatane . . . patuér tafir . . . ařats, siruns, 
halords linel . . . Tots wAovatots . ای نو سای‎ 
. . « eUperadsrous ریما‎ Kowwrixovs . . 
Movsés Xorenagi, nr, 61, ed. Tiflis, 1913, 
p. 342... ayl ordi asér f$norhawk' i Mariamay, 
ew ayl ordi i Hawré . . . orpes zt linel erkus 
ordis . . . ° (Nestorius) said the son born by 
grace of Mary and the son proceeding from the 
Father each ta be different [aAAos], . . . as though 
there were two sons . . .'. In para. 88 if 
could perhaps have been mentioned that the 
suffix -ag occurs appended to personal names, 
e.g. the common .Hagarack', K'eturaçik'. To 
the adjectives with & locative in -um cited 
in para, 159 one might add an irregular 
example of one which follows the (a), not the 
(b) declension from MX., nr, 62, ed. Tiflis, 
1913, p. 344, + geleckumn [vars. -um] masın 
erkri ‘in thas beautiful part of the world’, 
for even the anomalies in so important an 
author as عقوم‎ (‘nur in selteneren Fallen 
benutzt'—p. 3) should find a place in a 
complete grammar of Classical Armenian. 
From the same author (ir, 26, p. 287) a full- 
blooded genitive absolute may be added to 
pare. 365, p. 135: Hw hzawr kruoy eleloy, 
xbazums $ Parsicn spanin ‘ and & fierce battle 
breaking out, they killed many of the Persians '. 

The author's account of the sources used as 
specimens of Classical Armenian (para. 4) is 
rather superficial, and some of the traditional 
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over, whereas many can look up disputed 
passages, few could have written the know- 
ledgeable commentaries on the 1lluminations. 

The guality of the miniatures contained 
in these manuscripts varies considerably. 
Some are first-class, while others are crude 
and remind one, with the Dublin imprint, 
that ‘there are two ways of disliking art: 
one is to dislike it, the other is to lke it 
logically '. ' Logically’ there is much to be 
said for the study of an art occupying an 
intereeting intermediate but individual posi- 
tion between ‘ East’ and ' West'. In the 
words of the author, ‘the study of Armenian 
painting, important for 1te intrinsic interest, 
is also essential for a better understanding 
of the expansion of the late Classical and 
Byzantine art to the East, and of the counter- 
influence of Near Eastern art on that of 
Byzantium and even Western Europe’ (Vol 1, 
p. vi). The author is well equipped for 
such a study, and. the characteristics of the 
iluminations of each manuscript are fully 
analysed and compared where possible with 
those of other manuscripts, Byzantine, 
Slavonic, and Islamic, as well as Armenian. 
(An interesting miniature from the point of 
view of foreign influences is that from MS 
No. 551 of a.p. 1601 (pl. 49), the scribe 
mentioning in his colophon that his assistant 
Aslan had learnt ‘the art of painting and 
writing ... of three alien nations, the Persians, 
Arabs, and Turks’, p. 6.) The appreciations 
are objective and restrained and constant 
attention is paid to the historical background. 
The introduction on the history and develop- 
ment of Armenian art is naturally written 
mainly to explain the Beatty manusoripts, 
but thanks to copious references to other 
collections and studies, 18 most informative 
generally. Some unsubstantiated datings of 
undated manuscripts by previous scholars are 
usefully reviewed and corrected. The bibho- 
graphy is full, although it is strange that the 
author, who laments, as we all do, the absence 
of any proper inventory of the largest colleo- 
tion of Armenian MSS, that of Erevan, does 
not mention at least the useful album of 
reproductions in colour from some of these 
manuscripts published there by L. Durnovo 
in 1952 (Hin haykakan manrankartut‘yun) 

The two large volumes are imposing, 
technically first-class with respect to the 
printing and layout of the text and the 
quality of the plates. The price of twelve 
guineas is rather prohibitive; but 15 18 not 
Tight to end on & sour Lilhputian note, for 
anyone who has anything at all to do with 
Armenian manuscripts will find these excellent 
volumes well-wrought and indispensable tools 
of the trade. 

0. J. Y. DOWSETT 
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SIRARPTE DER Nersessian : The Chester 
Beatty Library : a catalogue of the 
Armenian manusoripts, with an intro- 
duction on the history of Armenian art. 
2 vols.: [ii], xliv, 216 pp.; vii pp., 
col. front., 66 plates. Dublin : Hodges, 
Figgis & Co. Ltd., 1958. £12 123. 


Dr. Der Nersessian, Professor of Byzantine 
Art at Dumbarton Oaks and author of the 
admirable Manuscrits arméniens illustrés. des 
211 16, XIIe ei XIVe siècles de la Biblsothàque des 
Pères Mekhitaristes de Venise, Paris, 1937, 
and other studies, is the leading authority 
on Armenian art, and one is fortunate that 
it is she who has undertaken the work of 
presenting the Armenian section. of the Chester 
Beatty Library to the public. The Armenian 
collection comprises 67 manuscripts (Nos. 551 
to 617) which include three bibles, 34 complete 
gospels, two psalters, six hymnals, four 
lectionaries, five menologia, a ritual, a church 
calendar, two phylacteries, the chronicle of 
Samuel of Ani, and a cosmology. The earlieet 
manuscript is dated A.D. 1174, three are of the 
twelfth century, three of the thirteenth, seven 
of the fourteenth, and seven of the fifteenth, 
nearly half the total number, 81, being of the 
seventeenth century. Without a doubt, there- 
fore, ıt is ‘the richest among the private 
collections m Europe ’ (Vol. 1, p. vit), and since, 
as far as the reviewer can see, only two of the 
manusoripta (Nos. 608 and 611) are without 
illuminations, the colleotion truly 'from the 
point of view of the illustrations . . . surpasses 
ın importance all but a few of the holdings m. 
European publio libraries’ (ibid.). The cata- 
logue of such a collection is clearly a major 
work. 

Each manuscript is carefully desoribed by 
the author, if anything more from the stand- 
point of an art historian than a profeasional 
bibliographer. A little more information 
might have been given on the texta them- 
selves: no note, for example, is made con- 
cerning the disputed passages in the gospels, 
and one may regret that the colophons are 
not reproduced in the original Armenian as 
well as in translation, since some may be 
of linguistio interest. But we must be grateful 
for the much we are offered rather than 
disgruntled about the little we are not. 
The translations are quite sufficient for the 
glimpses into the minds of the soribes and 
contemporary conditions afforded by the 
colophons: the garrulous scribe of No. 599, 
for example, cannot resist a grumble about his 
poor food, the heat, and the flies, nor that 
of No. 602 about the nuisances of frost and 
wasps, while the debts of St. James’ Monastery 
in Jerusalem are laid bare in No. 600. More- 
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with the Guptas (from Mirpur KLas and Rang 
Mahal in the west, via Bhitargaon and Ahic- 
ohatra to Paharpur in the eas;), and it is 
unlikely that the present series should be 
earlier. The whole style o2 the Govardhana 
Lilé may be compared with that of the Saivite 
plaques from Ahicchatra, and with the stone 
facing panels from Deogarh. The subject may 
be compared with the example from Mandor, 
in Jodhpur State, and witk several examples 
from Badami. Again the Mukbahnga is in all 
respects characteristic of ths per.od. Thus we 
conclude that these panels nay belong to the 
fifth to seventh centuries. The typical 
Rajasthani woman’s dress is noteworthy in 
one plaque. 

If one is left at the enl with a sense of 
uneasiness it is because this magnificent report 
deserves to have been wr-tten conoerning a 
wider, more pressing, problem than that of the 
late Kushan period in this, >y that time, back- 
water of Indian civihzatior. Ore wishes that 
Hanna Rydh's team had been permitted to 
turn their attentions to oae of the Painted 
Grey ware sites or to one of the Harappan 
sites in the Ghaggar valey, so that their 
splendid research apparatur could have helped 
in the solution of the real y important prob- 
lems of Indian archaeolog-. Then we might 
indeed have had a more full history of the 
vanishing Saraswati, of the Indus valley 
settlements there, and of the coming of the 
Aryans. In conclusion, may we express the 
hope that Dr. Hanna Rydh will be able to 
return for further work in India, and that the 
Indian Government will continue its liberal 
and enlightened attitude towards foreign 
research teams 7 They oleerly have a valuable 
contribution to make to tae gergantuan task 
of reconstructing India's past. 


E. EK. ALLOHIN 


MOHIBBUL Hasan [Kuan]: Kashmir 
under the sultans. (Abdul Halim 
memorial volume.) xii, 338 pp., front., 
5 plates, 2 maps.  Caleutta: Iran 
Society, 1959. Rs. £5. 


Unfortunately, Dr. Moh bbul Hasan’s Kash- 
mir under the sulians rerits many of the 
criticiama which may be msde against historical 
writing on medieval Muslim India generally— 
of preferring a narrative cf political events to 
an analytical treatment cf the life of society 
as an organic whole, of mistaking eulogistic 
platitudes in the sources for critical biography, 
and of placing the search for the origin of 
modern concepts and dilemmas over the 
detection of the actual issues which worried 
medieval man. The worl 15 composed of ten 
chapters of often quite uncritical narrative of 
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Hanna RYDE and others : Rang Mahal : 
the Swedish archaeological expedition to 
India, 1952-1954. By Hanna Rydh, 
زیون‎ contributions by Holger Arbman, 
K. Gösta Eriksson, et al. (Acta 
Archaeologica, Lundensia. Series in 
4°, No. 3.) vii, 219 pp., 86 plates. 
Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup ; Bonn a.R.: 
Rudolf Habelt Verlag; etc., 1959. 
Sw. kr.100. 


The excavation report under review brings 
& welcome breath of fresh air into the Indian 
archaeological atmosphere. It reporte on 
excavations carried out by a Swedish expedi- 
tion under Dr. Hanna Rydh and others from 
the University of Lund in the valley of the old 
Saraswati river, at the site of Rang Mahal 
near the town of Suratgarh. The firat important 
feature is the geographical and climatic survey 
which leads up to a valuable discussion of the 
periods at which the Ghaggar river has been 
dry and at which it has flowed. This study is 
not confined to a number of geological sections 
across the mver valley but is also carried into 
the site by & soil study of the various strata. 
Thus by an intelligent application of this 
method the climatic and other evidence is 
brought out in a way not previously achieved 
in any Indian site. K. G. Eriksson 18 to be 
warmly congratulated upon his contributions. 
The second novel feature is the refreshing 
candour of the excavators concerning the 
diffioulties they encountered. The section 
drawings make no attempt to simplify the 
tremendous confusion of a site upon which 
sand was continually deposited, and indicate 
the impossibility of finding clear-out strata 
in this type of site. The third outstanding 
feature is the study of the pottery which not 
only reaches back to the craft traditions of 
the potters but also shows how far a careful 
study can produce rewards in the field of 
functional reconstructions. The plentiful 
drawings and photographs are beautiful 
throughout. The pains that have been taken 
in the study of bone fragments, mollusca, 
and textile umpressions, and of all the other 
categories of finds are laudable. There are 
indeed & few problems which remain, as for 
example concerning the date of the strange 
human figures in farence and porcelain which 
are so evaaively svocative of Victorian children 
in poke bonnet and pinafore, but these are 
mere details. We may also mention the 
terracotta plaques supposedly from Rang 
Mahal which are illustrated m & note by Sri 
Ballabh Saran. To state that these show the 
influence of the Gandhara school (p. 205) 1s 
hardly correct. The architectural use of terra- 
cotta plaques as facings comes into prominence 
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Kashmir rulers adopted an extremely liberal 
policy’ (pp. 274-5). ‘The Kashmiris were 
superstitious and were exploited both by the 
Mula and the Pandit. Witty and intelligent, 
they were then, as now, very active and 
industrious ' (p. 275). 

This is a handsomely produced volume with 
several excellent plates and contaming much 
useful data. But as history, Dr. Mohibbul 
Hasan (who says his attention was directed. 
“to the need for a monograph on this period °} 
can hardly have been said to have ‘ succeeded 
in making the subject real to himself even ’. 


P. HARDY 


Anstey J. CoAlE and Epoar ۰ 
Hoover: Population growth and 
economic development in low-income 
couniries : a case study of Indta’s 
prospects. xxi, 389 pp. Bombay: 
Oxford University Press, Indian 
Branch, 1959. 42s. 


“If we are intemperate in eating and 
drinking, our health is disordered . . . كد‎ we 
multiply too fast, we die miserably of poverty 
and contagious diseases.’ These were the 
views of the Reverend Thomas Robert Malthus 
(1766-1834) and they have reappeared in one 
guise or another with some regularity from 
his day to ours. Here they are again got 
up in & fine new modern garb of statistics, 
equations, and charts. ‘In the long run,’ 
Professors Coale and Hoover warn us, ‘ the 
lack of adequate space and resources 18 
logically certain—unless fertility is reduced-— 
to impose a ceiling on rising consumption, 
then to lower the availability of food per con- 
sumer, and ultimately to cause a rise in death 
rates. These conclusions all follow from the 
mathematics of geometrio increase.’ To 
which no doubt Malthus (vindicated in respeot 
of one at least of his two famous mathematical 
theses) rumbles a subterranean ° hear, hear | ’ 
Logical necessity is not, of course, the same 
as historical inevitability, and Professors 
Coale and Hoover are more successful than 
Malthus ever was m keeping the two concepts 
distinct. 

The present population of India, over 
350,000,000, is about nine-tenths of the 
population of Europe, excluding Russia, on 
an area only two-thirds that of non-Russian 
Europe. If India’s present fertality rate is 
maintained, and mortality declines as expected, 
her population will havo all but doubled by 
1986; even if fertility falls to a half of its 
present level, there will be nearly 600,000,000 
Indians by that year. Is a rate of population 
growth of this magnitude the greatest threat 
to economic development, or is it, as the 
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which the following is typical: ‘The next 
ruler Harga (1089-1101) was in many ways 
a remarkable man. He was handsome, 
courageous, and of a powerful frame. He 
loved musio and patronized art and learning. 
In the beginning he ruled wisely and made his 
subjects happy, but later his character de- 
generated under the influence of his evil 
counsellors and he became cruel licentious 
and perverse...’ (p. Bl) There is no suspicion 
that all this may be (as it almost certainly is) 
an expression of the ethical stereotypes of 
the source. Or we have such platitudes as: 
‘The reign of Zainu'l ‘Abidin, unlike that of 
his grandfather Shih&bu’d-Din, is not noted 
for any stirring exploite, for he was not 
inolined to wage wars for self-aggrandisement ; 
his main interest lay in developing the arts of 
peace’ (p. 71). That in fact Zainu'l ‘Abidin 
was not free to act in any such academic way 
on the best abstract principles is, however, 
clear from the fact that immediately following 
this passage is an account of his wars and 
conquests. Then again, awareness of the main 
postulates of later Sunni theories of govern- 
ment would make the historian beware of 
accepting (as, for example, on p. 64), at their 
face value, statements in the Indo-Persian 
sources that such and such a sultan enforced 
the Skara. Such assertions should be taken 
as indicative of medieval Muslim historians’ 
conceptions of the relations which ought, in 
general, to obtain between sultans and the 
GShari'a rather than as a genuine report of the 
actual behaviour of the sultan specifically 
named in the text. The chapter ‘ The admini- 
strative system ' does not explain sufficiently 
intelligibly why the offices catalogued were 
considered necessary, functionally, in the 
sonety of medieval Kashmir. The remarks 
in the chapter ‘Social and economie oon- 
ditions’ are often so general and abstract 
that they could apply to practically any area 
of the sub-continent under Muslim influence. 
We are told (p. 225) that, ‘ The Süfis always 
raised their voice against oppression and 
injustice’. It is difficult to accept this as 
proved by one assertion 1n a hagiological work 
in praise of the very Süft who was said to have 
protested, on one occasion, against oppression 
of the peasante of one village. The author did 
not heed his own warning against Süfi works 
on the first page of his preface. 

The judgments in the ‘ Conclusion ' seem, at 
times, divorced not only from the body of the 
book but also from each other. ' The govern- 
ment in medieval Kashmir was an enlightened 
secular despotism’ (p. 274). ‘With the 
exception of Sikandar who persecuted the 
Hindus, Mirra Haidar who tyrannised the 
Nürbakhshiyás and Shiites, and Ys'qub Shah 
who was intolerant towards the Sunnis, the 
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that while China demands frcm her people 
superhuman, and gets extraordinary, efforte, 
India, in the absence of radical agrarian reform, 
cannot arouse in the peasantry the enthusiasm 
and readiness for co-operation and hard work 
without which the Government is powerless to 
effect real developmenz. When at last the topic 
is raised, it is only to be dismissed (p. 313) 
and land reform merits only passing mention. 
This is & staggering omission ir. a work where 
far less important variables are given lengthy 
consideration. 

Again, the authors seem to be rather 
optimistic about the usefulness of the rural 
development schemes—their view being that 
these will become ‘rogressively more im- 
portant as local interest is aroused and suitable 
organizational forms evolved. In fact, the 
opposite trend would geem to be truer to the 
facts—namely that tae originel, and limited, 
enthusiasm is dying out. Why? Because, us 
the authors fail to observe, and the point is 
clearly related to the prev-ons one, improve- 
ments benefit the landlords who are not, by 
and large, an investing olass. Land reform is 
the key, at least as much as contraception : 
indeed, it may be that aniy a draconian 
measure of land reform will provide the 
incentive to family l:mitatcon. 

The book, then, although in probably does 
succeed in substantiating the fcrmal and logical 
relationship between diferential fertilities and 
different levels of per capta income through 
time which the authors okama, does not 
attempt to bring into seriors -onsideration 
the third element of the triangle of causes— 
tho effects of the pol-tico-social system 
(Communist or democratic) on population 
growth and economic devailopment and their 
effects in turn on it. Ita relevance to any 
partioular real country ie therefore question- 
able (why India ?), and its valu» limited. If 
development reacts on population, in ways 
discussed in the present work, anc if demooracy 
and development have become incompatible 
now in India, as some observers believe, does 
it not follow that Cemocracy or ita negation 
has implications for population ? 


J. A. ML OALDWHLL 


K. W. GooNEWABRDEMA' The founda- 
tion of Dutch power in Ceylon, 1638- 
1658. xx, 196 pp., 5 plates, 2 maps. 
Amsterdam : Djambatan for the 
Netherlands Institute for Inter- 
national Cultural Relations, [1958]. 
Guilders 30. 


SINNAPPAH ÀÁRASARATHAM: Dutch power 
sn Ceylon, 16535-16687. xxii, 246 pp., 
4 plates, map. Amsterdam: Djam- 
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Marxist and Roman Catholic experts argue, 
the inevitable concomitant of industrialza- 
tion, necessary at the time, but bound to 
decline in the long run to rates characteristic 
of the older indcstrislized societies ? 

The inter-relationships of population growth 
and economic development are many and 
complex, and the authors are concerned to 
establish some firm causal oonnexions, 0 
that they can enswer the question about the 
role of the population explosion in industrializ- 
ing countries. On three assumptions about the 
future of Indier. population, they base calcula- 
tions of the ccurse of real income, welfare, 
investment, ete., which could be expected to 
accompany each of the three projected trends. 
Their arguments are carefully constructed and, 
granting their premisses which are made 
plausible by selective reference to Indian 
conditions, unexceptionable. Their conolu- 
sions: ‘If a country now has low incomes, 
a high birth rate... and is in the process of 
reorganizing ite economy to a more productive 
form, it will achieve a higher total product 
during the nex; 20 or 30 years if it reduces its 
fertility. This greater product is ın addition 
to tho per capita gains resulting from a division 
of the product among a smaller number of 
consumers. The differential advantage to be 
gained by reduoed fertility is in the same 
general range whether the country is large or 
small, has just begun to reduce its mortality 
or has already made major advances in health, 
is already self-sufficient or rather heavily 
engaged in trade, and whether development is 
following a soctalist or capitalist pattern ۰ 

This 18 a sweeping theoretical claim to base 
upon what is after all a partial study of one 
country, supplemented by occasional glances 
at others. In partioular, it is diffloult to see 
how they can expect our concurrence in the 
final point, which is never disoussed in the text. 
Nearly all the reservations I have relate to this 
avoidance of a major question. The authors 
do not doubt that the rate of development of 
agriculture will exceed the most rapid popula- 
tion growth rate envisaged; but at the 
moment this :8 not the case in India, because 
the Governmant is not succeeding either in 
exploiting tha resources of rural manpower 
fully or in providing all olasses with a sufficient 
motive to wcrk, save, and invest, This last 
grave failure is one with which the writers do 
not deal at all adequately. Their treatment of 
motivation is naive and superficial: they are 
quite content to list the orucial deficiencies in 
India as capital, labour and management skills, 
and organization (p. 82) and take the capacity 
and motivation for work and economic change 
as a function. of fertility rates (p. 230). They 
never come near to a discussion of, far less an 
appreciation of, the real problem—namely 
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If the two authors were concerned purely to 
write what is generally termed ‘colonial 
history ' (but which ought more properly to 
be called ' the history of Western activities in 
Asia’) there would be little more to say. 
Coming themselves from Ceylon, however, 
both are naturally concerned to use their 
materials to write the history of their own 
country, and to tell a story m which Dutch 
and Portuguese activities are only a part. But 
extant Sinhalese materials for the period are 
very scanty. Indeed Dr. Arasaratnam has 
been able to find none after 1659 except for 
one letter of 1065 from Raja Sinha. Theee 
two books thus pose in an unusually sharp 
form a general problem of modern Asian 
historians of having to write the history of 
their own countries largely from materials 
compiled by outsiders. Dr. Goonewardena 
and Dr. Arasaratnam have not only to make 
judgments on the actions and policy of the 
Dutch and of Raja Sinha on the basia of 
documents written with the object of justifying 
the Dutch side, but also to construct from 
the same documents a picture of purely 
internal affairs on the Kandyan side. It is 
impossible for & Western historian to pass 
judgment on how far they have solved this 
problem, because in his eyes it is purely an 
intellectual affair, and not also, as it is for 
them, an emotional one. Again and again 
one finds instances where, despite their efforts 
to the contrary, they have been forced into 
treating their sources as 8 hostile witness. 
Often, for instance, their materials attribute 
motives and actions to Raja Sinha which 
their natural inclinations and their national 
environment persuade them to reject. Where 
the testimony is on paper overwhelmingly 
on one side their training as historians struggles 
with the temptation to write from the heart 
rather than from the head. There is conse- 
quently an element of strain running through 
their writing, and some of their judgments 
appear to a Western reader to be based on 
inadequate grounds. On this aspect of the 
matter there can be no final verdict, except 
to say that these are two books which any 
Asian historian will find. of great relevance to 
his own problems, quite apart from their 
intrinsic merit, which is very great. 


C. D. COWAN 


Tone-Li YUAN gx [m] 48 (comp.): 
China in Western literature: a con- 
tinuation of Cordter’s Bibliotheca 
Sinica. xix, 802 pp. New Haven, 
Conn.: Far Eastern Publications, 
Yale University, 1958. $15. 

Many Chinese scholars will recall with deep 
gratitude the help they were given individually 
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batan for the Netherlands Institute 
for International Cultural Relations, 
[1958]. Guilders 32. 


These two books together cover the middle 
years of the seventeenth century in Ceylon. 
Dr. Goonewardena’s book, after an excellent 
introductory chapter on the Portuguese 
period, takes us from the arrival of the Dutch 
a8 the ally of Raja Sinha of Kandy to the final 
expulsion of the Portuguese from the island. 
Dr. Aragaratnam’s work deals with relations 
between the now predominant Dutch and the 
Kandyan kingdom, and the consolidation of 
Dutch power in the coastal fortresses and the 
cinnamon lands. It goes on to analyse the 
impaot of the Dutch on Ceylon's trade and 
society up to the death of Raja Sinha in 
1087. 

Both books are first-class contributions to a 
hitherto obscure subject. The authors have 
based their work mainly on the original Dutch 
records preserved in the Rijksarchief. They 
deserve the greatest credit for the way in which 
they have equipped themselves to deal with 
the archaic Dutch of these archives, and the 
ability and perception which they have shown 
in sifting and presenting their materials. Both 
are mastera of their subject. Their style is 
crisp and clear, and the two books are a 
pleasure to read, though somewhat marred by 
typographical errors. Dr. Arasaratnam in 
particular has been unfortunate in this 
respect. It is of course possible for a stern 
critic to find things with which to quarrel. 
Dr. Goonewardena’s period is covered by 
Portuguese as well as by Dutch sources, upon 
which, with the exoeption of a few volumes of 
printed documents, he has not drawn. But the 
writing of history, like politics, is the art of the 
possible. It would be asking too much to 
expect the author to master yet another 
language and another body of documents, 
geographically difficult of access to him as they 
are, before giving us the results of his work 
in the Dutch archives. It would also deny 
an excellent book to the reader for an indefinite 
period. But an occasional indication of the 
Portuguese point of view based on the 
secondary material would have been useful. 
Dr. Arasaratnam’s work is not so vulnerable 
to this criticism. But as compared with his 
colleague’s work it 0068 give the impression 
of some looseness of presentation. This seems 
to arise from a certain Jack of coherence 
between footnotes and text. In many oases 
the reader looks for an informative note on 
some allusive reference in the text which has 
provoked his interest, to find only a further 
reference to an inaccessible document in the 
archives. These, however, are minor blemishes 
on two excellent pieces of work. 
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among omissions, e.g. that of W. K. Liao's 
translation of Han Fes red, or M. Davidson's 
List of published translatione "rom Chinese into 
Enghsh, French, and German (Parte 1 and r, 
1952-7). In the index it mizht have been 
useful to introduce cross-references to and from 
various forms of the name o? one and the same 
person, such as Isaak Jacob Schmidt, who also 
occurs under his Russian name as lakov 
Ivanovich Shmidt. On the other hand Woo 
Kang is listed solely under Woo, including 
the entry on p. 258, where xs name is spelled 
as Wu. The entry by Zen 1-Tu has dropped 
out of the index on saooount of the more 
frequent spelling Zen E-tu of her name, and 
John R. Krueger is spellec as Krüger in the 
index though his name kas been spelled 
accurately in the entries ccrcerned. 

But the small points of criticiam illustrated 
above certainly do not detract from the 
excellenoy of the work. As Dr. Hummel, who 
wrote the foreword, judicioualy points out, 
Dr. Yuan was uniquely qaalified to compile 
this bibliography. Nc ore wil be able to 
make use of this work withott feeling at the 
same time great admirasior of and deep 
gratitude to its compiler. 

W. SIMON 


T. J. Hugues and D E. T. Luarp: 
The economic development of Com- 
muntst Chana, 1949-1958. viii, 223 pp., 
map. London, ete.: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press for the Royal Institute 
of International Affazrs, 1959. 22s. 6d. 


With so much of the effort of academic 
economists focused upon th» problems and 
determinants of economie g-owth it 18 not 
surprising that the rare appearance of a book 
which attempts to add to cur scanty state of 
knowledge of economio development in China 
is greeted with considsrabls interest. So far 
very few books have been published on this 
important subject, and even fewer books of 
real scholarship. The present authors are well 
qualified to make such a study. Mr. Hughes 
is an economist and Mr. Luard, who is a 
Fellow of Bt. Antony’s College, Oxford, and 
formerly a Foreign Office o-Ecial, reads Chinese. 
It is & great pity, therefore, that they have 
chosen to give us a * short factual account’ of 
economic events in China 1949-58, for the 
book’s coverage is far too wide for it to be 
anything but superficial in ite treatment of the 
many very complex issues involved. Econo- 
mists interested in the anelysis of quantitative 
relationships betwesn the different economia 
variables involved in the process of economie 
growth will be disappoinzed in this book. It 
will be quite a useful introductory book for 
students of economics history, or politics. 
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by Dr. T. L. Yuan during the period, signifi- 
cantly ending m 1948, when, as its Librarian, 
he developed and raised to international fame 
the National Library of Peking. Now Dr. Yuan 
has indebted not only Sinologists but in fact 
the learned wcrld at large, by the immense 
amount of labour bestowed on this biblio- 
graphy which with ite 18,000 books and 
pamphlets, most of which Dr. Yuan has 
inspected himself, aims at giving a complete 
list of individual publications which appeared 
on China wotten in English, French, and 
German. betwean 1921 and 1957. (Works in 
Portuguese on Macao have also been included. 
As far as Russian works on Chinese are con- 
cerned reference may be made to Dr. Yuan’s 
selected bibliography in Monumenta Serica, 
xvni, 1959, 383-430.) Owing to the untimely 
death of his collaborator Dr. C. W. Taam-—to 
whom we owe an important study on the 
development of Chinese libraries under the 
Ch'ing Dynasty—it has proved impossible to 
present in & complementary volume articlee 
published during the same period in periodicals. 
All scholars concarned will join Dr. Yuan 
in the hope that Dr. Taam’s work, which was 
apparently weil advanced, may be completed 
and published in the not too distant future. 

There are, then, important differences 
between Dr. Yuan’s ‘ continuation of Cordier's 
Bibliotheca Sinica’ and Cordier’s original 
work (second edition, four volumes, 1904-8 ; 
supplement, 1924: which included articles in 
periodicals and aimed at completeness in hsting 
Western contnbutions on China irrespective 
of the languages m which they were written. 
While theee limitations may be regretted, the 
scheme of classifloation chosen by Dr. Yuan 
will certainly be preferred to that underlying 
Cordier’s work, as will the addition of an 
index of authors as an sntegral part of the work 
although two indexes of authors, one as a 
typescript by H. C. Bowser (Shanghai, 1919) 
and a further index compiled by the Hast 
Asiatio Library, Columbia University Libraries 
(New York, 1953) have subsequently appeared. 

Interesting and certainly welcome features 
are the addition of Chinese characters to the 
names of Chmese authors and the additions 
of the years of hirth (or birth and death) of 
authors thrcughout the bibliography, the 
addition of which must have mvolved a great 
deal of special research, correspondence, and— 
ingenuity. 

It goes wizhout saying that in a work of 
that magnitude gaps and mistakes are bound 
to occur and certain limitations arise probably 
from the fact that the book was reproduced by 
photo-lithography from typed not printed 
pages (as, e.g., the inability to provide the two 
types of o-umlaut in Kóróe). I noticed mis- 
takes of var.ous kinds in German titles and 
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The production drive was associated also with 
the development in 1958 of the communes— 
the final stage in the socialization of agricul- 
ture. A commune was created out of the 
merging of 20-80 agricultural oo-operatives, 
involving 40-100 villages, and control over 
the entire means of production was vested in 
the handa of the commune, which took over 
the functions of the Astang. By January 1959, 
99 per cent of the peasants had been absorbed 
into the communes—a process desoribed by 
the authors as ‘perhaps the most sweeping 
and far-reaching measure of social transforma- 
tion the world has seen ...’. The Great Leap 
Forward, however, revealed weakness m the 
Chinese economy. There was a serious break- 
down in the inadequate transport system— 
which failed to cope with the output of 
millions of small producers, and there appears 
to have been a breakdown in the statistical 
reporting services. Nevertheless, the authors 
conclude that there did ocour a ' very remark- 
able rise in industmal production’ in 1958. 
The future success of the economy 18 seen 
by Mr. Hughes and Mr. Luard to hinge on 
population growth (about which too httle is 
said), the acquisition of techniques, and the 
success of government control over consump- 
tion—-or the supply of ‘ savings’. They might 
have mentioned the influence of the weather. 

These are the major contents of the book, 
though there are also short chapters on trade, 
Soviet aid, the organization of labour (which 
gives no analysis of wage structures and the 
labour market) communications, and the 
changing location of industry. There is also 
a very short statistical appendix. 

One of the chief defects of the book is that 
it ıs badly planned. Thus the account of the 
aims of the Five Year Plans is widely separated 
from the discussion of agricultural changes and 
achievements, There is conmderable repetition 
and itis very difficult indeed to build up a clear 
picture of either the chronology of events or 
the relationship between them. Documenta- 
tion is scanty, and the authors give the reader 
very little advice on the coverage and meaning 
of the Chinese atatistics, in spite of their 
preface statement that they would try to 
‘analyse and assess’ the statistics. Treat- 
ment of many of the subjects is so superficial 
as to be misleading and sometimes very 
important points are missed. Thus budgets 
are said to have been balanced during the 
early years of the Firat Five Year Plan (p. 45) 
although Choh Ming La (Economsc development 
of Communsst China, University of California 
Press, 1959), who has subjected the budget 
figures to careful analysis, has shown that this 
was not the case. No mention is made of the 
note issue in the financing of the First Five 
Year Plan; pricing policies receive little or 
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however, and the general reader will also find 
it readable for ıt demands no previous know- 
ledge of economics. The book coes have the 
advantage of being the only one known to the 
reviewer to take the narrative of events up 
to the end of 1958, the year of the Great Leap 
Forward. 

After a brief introduction to the traditional 
economy of China and the tasks facing the 
Communist government in 1949 the authors 
survey the period of reconstruction, 1949-52, 
and go on to give a more detailed analysis of 
the Five Year Plans, the first of which covered 
the period 1959—7. This period is shown to 
have marked the beginnings of industrializa- 
tion and socialization in all sections of the 
economy and the firm establishment of control 
over the economy by the Central Ministries. 
Target planning ; the concentration of invest- 
ment in the heavy industries rather than in the 
consumer goods industries and the agricultural 
sector (agriculture, forestry, and water con- 
servation received only 7-6 per cent of state 
investment); state marketing ; strict control 
over consumption, prices, wages; the export 
drive; bottlenecks in the supply of food and 
raw materials; inflationary pressure—are all 
revealed as features of the economy during the 
period. In spite of the many problems, how- 
ever, the targeta of the Plan were fulfilled 
before the end of 1957. 

The authors show how the government 
indulged in a considerable amount of re- 
thinking before the inception of the Second 
Five Year Plan in 1968, in order to avoid the 
inefficiencies and mistakes of the First Plan. 
In 1958 a sweeping change was made in the 
planning method. Decentralization was 
introduced, the local authorities being given 
very wide powers over production targets and 
methods. During the same year, 80 per cent of 
the industrial enterprises formerly under the 
control of the Central Ministries were handed 
over to the local authorities. Secondly, capital 
economy became a priority of economic policy. 
More emphasis was to be placed on production 
through the use of a high ratio of labour to 
capital, in contrast to the previous preoccupa- 
tion with the development of large-scale 
industry which was labour-saving (and there- 
fore failed to use the large supply of labour 
available at low cost) and capital intensive. 
The preliminary draft of the Second Five 
Year Plan (drawn up in 1956) was revised in 
1958, to incorporate even higher targets, and 
the government called for a ‘Great Leap 
Forward’ in production—to be achieved 
primanly through the setting up of millions 
of minute producing units (or ‘ factories’ as 
they are classified in the Chinese statistics)— 
using very little capital and a graat deal of 
labour (which in any case was underemployed). 
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Japanese system of classification, and added 
to the German terms used as many Japanese 
terms as possible, togethar with occasional 
notes on the history of grammatical studies 
and terminology in Japan. 

The book consiste of an inzroduotion com- 
prising five short subsections dealing, for 
instance, with the acfinities, the dialects, and 
the historical development cf the Japanese 
language; two short chapters on phonology 
and the script respectively (only in the latter, 
in some tables elsewhere, and in the indexes 
is Japanese script used, tae examples in the 
rest of the book being in Hepburn romanira- 
tion); then the main part of the book—a long 
chapter on word categori»s, the meaning of 
individual forms, eto. {° Wort- und Formen- 
lehre'), and another ohspter on sentence 
structure. These two chapters are illustrated 
by copious examples, dwn largely from 
Japanese grammars, 

The main stress throughout is laid on the 
classical literary languege 5f the Heian period, 
which was the foundation of what Dr. Lewm 
calls the modern standard written language, 
meaning the (now obsclete) nari style and not 
the de aru style. From time to time we are 
given notes on peculiarities of Ancient (i.e. 
Nara) Japanese and an cevelopmente in the 
post-Heian period. The author also turns 
aside regularly to deal with the modern 
oolloquial equivalents of ih» literary forms 
he has just been disoussinz. Again Dr. Lewin 
parries possible erincism. For his purpose, 
he quite rightly says, this mixture of the 
synchronio and the Ciacaronie can actually 
make for clearer understanding. 

I have tested the usefu ness of the book by 
taking at random from the passages in Selec- 
tions from Japancese BWierawure (od. F. J. 
Daniels, London, 1969) د‎ number of gram- 
matical points whish were there thought to 
need notes and seeing how full an explanation 
this book would provide and how easily the 
information could be founc. On the first 
score, Dr. Lewin ocmes out very well mdeed, 
though there were a few points of which no 
menton could be found et all (e.g. the use of 
to naku in phrases like yama to naku, sato to 
naku, ‘over hills and through villages’, or 
the vocative use of koso}. On the second score, 
however, I have a ew mjd »omplaints. It 1s 
not always easy to trace a construction with 
the Worterverzeichnis; cr instance, I had 
difficulty finding the -te ars colloquial con- 
struction (which is discussed ander the heading 
-tart). No reference tc it appears in the 
Worterverzeichnis, and ib cannot be found 
through the references g-ven for either -te or 
ari, nor is there anv cross-reference to it made 
in the section on the passive. Again, the layout 
of the text is in zertan respects unhelpful 
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no attention. Throughout, the authors are 
mostly content to state a problem without 
analysing it. This ia partioularly true of their 
‘appraisal’ of the communes, in which they 
fail to mention the influence of management 
per unit area; the effect of strip consolidation, 
and the fact that agreements on land reclama- 
tion and irrigation are notoriously difficult 
to secure where control over large areas of 
land is not vested in some central body. But 
this does not prevent the authors from con- 
cluding: ‘... The Chinese were fortunate in 
attaining, despite not too favourable weather 
conditions, a fairly high level of agricultural 
production in the years in which th» ool- 
lectavisation programme waa being suddenly 
pushed to 1ts conclusian.... It ia impossible 
to say whether the better resulte were in any 
way the result of the collectivisation pro- 

mme *۰ 

Considering all paints together, serious 
students of China will be well advised to stick 
to Choh Ming Li's Economic development of 
Communist China (though non-eoonomista will 
find it heavy going) and Solomon Adler's The 
Chinese economy, 1957. 


KENNETH WALKER 


BRUNO Lewin: Abriss der japanssohen 
Grammatik auf der Grundlage der 
klasstachen Schraftsprache. xvi, 269 pp. 
Wiesbaden : Otto Harrassowitz, 1959. 
DM. 28. 


This very thorough book has an essentially 
practical object, namely to provide a reference 
grammar for those who wish to read Japanese 
literature, particularly classical literature. Ite 
approach is therefore very different from that 
of, say, Miss M. Yokcyama, a pupil of Bloch, 
in her dissertation The inflections of 8th- 
century Japanese (Baltimore, Linguistic Society 
of America, 1950), though it is not therefore 
less scholarly. Dr. Lewin does not attempt 
an original classification but adopts the system 
used in the presentation of grammar in 
Japanese schools, which incorporates the most 
widely current ideas of Japanese grammarians. 
In the eyes of some foreign linguists, this will 
probably damn his book from the atart. But 
he justifies his proceeding on two grounds. 
First, this system of classification, thcugh ite 
terminology is largely borrowed from European 
tradition, takes full account of the morpho- 
logical and syntactic structure of Japanese ; 
it is adequate for its object and facilitates the 
understanding cf grammatical relationships. 
Secondly, workers in Japanese must in any 
case sooner or later go to Japanese works for 
information. ‘Therefore, he has adopted the 
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S. W. Jones (tr): Ages ago: 
seven tales from the Konjaku mono- 
gatars collection. xix, 175 pp. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1959. (Distributed in G.B. by 
Oxford University Press. 32s.) 


No book of 37 tales, as Mrs. Jones herself 
says, could be fully representative of a work 
which contains well over 1,000 tales of such 
varied kinds, Buddhist and secular, Japanese 
and foreign (Chinese and Indian). Neverthe- 
less this book, produced, 15 appears, under the 
guidance of Professor S. Elisséeff, who actually 
chose the stories to be translated, does give 
the reader some idea of Konjaku-monogatari 
as a whole. It is more representative than the 
only other book of translations hitherto pub- 
lished, Konjaku, alijjapantsche Geschichten aus 
dem Volk zur Heian-Zet, by S. Tsukakoshi, 
Zurich, 1956. The latter (evidently unknown 
to Mrs. Jones) contains only non-Buddhist 
stories from the Japanese section, thus giving 
& very misleading impression of & work which 
after all is two-thirds Buddhist. Mrs. Jones’ 
book at least includes ten storiea from the 
Indian section (several based on. ;2taka), chosen 
partly ‘fo show Konjaku as easternmost ter- 
minus of medieval story-routes out of India’, 
and eight ‘stories from the Chinese section. 
Even go, there are, strangely, no tales from the 
Buddhist part (i.e. mak: 11-20) of the Japanese 
section, which constitutes one-third of the 
whole work, According to the preface, ' In the 
main . . . the criterion has been narrative 
technique. If previous sections have shown the 
short story’a apprenticeship to India and 
China, in the Japan scrolls we get master- 
Pieces typically Japanese’; the Japanese 
Buddhist tales may therefore have been 
ignored because of their generally small 
literary merit (though that of the Chmese and 
Indian stories is no greater). 

On the whole, I feel that Mrs. Jones gives a 
slightly exaggerated idea of the purely hterary 
value of Konjaku. She describes it for instance 
as vigorous in tempo, with not a word wasted. 
This is certainly true of some stories, but 
alongside those one finds many which follow 
the same stereotyped pattern, as well as some 
which end in dreary &ntiolimax. The language, 
too, 18 often tiresomely over-explicit, as 
setsumei-ieks as the language of the Court 
ladies, with ita hints and allusions, 18 cryptic. 
I agree with Mra. Jones that Konjaku 18 
lively, at least at its best, but for me this 
liveliness comea not so much from the style 
as from the content. Reading Heian court- 
literature—full of mono no aware and refine- 
ment—one doubts whether life could really 
have been all like that! Here m Konjaku 
we Bee the reverse of the medal—not only the 
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Though notes headed ‘ Beachte’ are set out 
clearly with separate paragraphs for the 
different points, the same cannot be said of, 
for instance, the paragraphs defining and 
illustrating the various uses of postpositions. 
The present arrangement was obviously 
dictated by considerations of space, but surely 
some way should have been devised for 
marking much more clearly where subsections 
of & paragraph begin, so that one need not 
always read the whole paragraph in order to 
find the particular use one ig seeking. 

Inevitably, there are points of interpretation 
on which one differs from the author. I cannot 
see, for instance, why it is necessary to regard 
mite and sate as contractions of ni-ari-te and 
sa-ars-te. The theory seems to me very 
plausible that ni in nite represents an old form 
of a verb ‘to be’; this is made more likely 
by the occasional use of ^i in the sense of 
‘being, is and’ (see Sansom’s Historical 
grammar, p. 24[ هس(‎ use which Dr. Lewin 
does not seem to mention. The case of sate 
is perhaps different, but it could well be parallel 
with tote. It is not clear whether Dr. Lewin 
regards the latter as really a contraction, for 
though he says that it is composed of the 
postposition fo and the verbal postposition 
4e, he also describes it as ‘eine elliptische 
Verbindung ' for to tite or to omoite. It cannot 
surely be such a contraction, for how then 
would one account for its use in such phrases 
a8 totemo kakutemo ‘ after all, in the long run’ 
(literally, ‘whether in thie way or that’)? 
Kakute, incidentally, is derived by Dr. Lewin 
from kaku shite, on what authority I do not 
know. 

The book contains a few actual errors, apart 
from such matters of dispute. The verb form 
in snishte (p. 51) is the rentasket, not the 
shiishtket ; tasogare ‘ twilight’, on the same 
page, does not mean literally ' what time is 
it?’ but ‘who goes there ?' ; no de (p. 91) 
does not follow tho renydke: ; kaki-agu (p. 139) 
means ‘to finish writing’, not ‘to begin 
writing’. I have noted, too, a few misprints 
which could be mialeading. 

Dr. Lewin’s grammar is the first in a 
European language to attempt such an exten- 
sive treatment of the Japanese written lan- 
guage. It contains considerably more informa- 
tion than  Bansom's Historical grammar, 
though perhaps for that reason it is very 
indigestible, a book to refer to, not to read, 
as one can to some extent read Sansom, 
Moreover, it makes use of recent Japanese 
pubheations. It is indeed & very considerable 
piece of work and I look forward now to the 
chrestomathy which the author plans to 
publish to go along with the preeent volume. 


D. E. MILLS 
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the contents to his own bowl, absent-mindedly 
started gobbling straight out of the chief's 
bowl. The provinsials saw this and ex- 
clauned,.... As the prov-noial samurai stood 
watching, they must hav» laughed to them- 
selves.’ The real meaning of this passage 13 
as follows: ‘Now once when there happened 
to be a crowd of samurai in Akiie's room, 
enjoying themselves in the usual way (lit., 
doing what one woulc expect them to do}, 
and having a mea, Akie, having already 
finished eating, hanced over his leavings, and 
the samurai, who had finished eating, divided 
up what their master hid left, passing the 
bowl from one to another in order of rank. 
When the bowl reached Yorikate, he still had 
& little left in the bow] from which he had been 
eating, and on being cifered some of the 
leavings, instead of domg what the other 
samurai all expected him to do, transfer ıb to 
his own bowl to eat, lite everyone else, he 


` took the master's bowl end did not transfer 


the food to his own bui forgot himself and 
slurped it up straight cut of the master’s. The 
others, seeing this, exclaimed, .... The others, 
seeing this, went and hed a laugh outade.’ 
I must say at once that 11 the szories which I 
compared with the origiral I found no other 
mistakes as disastrous aa this; mostly they 
are minor pointa whiob do not materially 
affect the course of a atory, nor are they by any 
means to be met with on every page. Never- 
theless, they occur sometimes in sentences 
of no special diffioulty. The student wishing 
to use this translation ac a crib should do so 
with care. 

There are other things too of waich he should 
beware. One قد‎ the ingccaracies in the reading 
of several of the titles of Japanese books 
referred to e.g. Sambó esli and Dainihon hóke- 
kengi (p. xv) for Samo ckotcba and Datashon 
hokke genki, and GsnbyO shakuso (p. 154) for 
Genkó shakusho, eto. Ever the modern Konjaku- 
monogalari-shí no shix-kenkyil by Sakai Kohei 
18 carelessly referred to a: Konjaku monogatart 
&hin-kenkyü (p. xiii). another ıs that such 
discussion as is given to zhe vexed question of 
authorship and date (tLough on p. 1x it is 
roundly asserted that Acnjaku was completed 
in 1075) begs a greet nuriber of questions and 
gives no hint of the weigkt of scholarly opinion 
against the claims of M na&moto-no-Takakuni 
to the title of author. Ft would appear from 
the bibliography that Mrs. Jones 18 unaware 
of the work done by Katayose, let alone of 
more recent work by Japanese scholars. 

I should have liked tc be able to greet this 
first extensive selection of Ko4jaku tales to 
appear in English with more positive praise and. 
no reservations, It is neverthaless weleome. 
for there 18 a great deal ir. ıt which is useful. 

D. E. MILLS 
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life of ordinary people of all classes and from 
all parts of Japan, but occasionally the more 
down-to-earth, even coarse side of the nobility. 

Mrs. Jones uses an English style well suited 
to the translation of stories from such a work. 
lt is refreshing to find a translator not 
hesitating to put a text which was clearly 
designed to have popular appeal into appro- 
priately colloquial language. Thus the 
ministers get the husband of Vajra the De- 
formed ‘ good and drunk’ (p. 6), beasts are 
desoribed as ‘still pretty groggy’ (p. 23), 
and the pecple in the enemy country were 
“no end impressed’ (p. 30, the construction 
being . . . kagiri nashi). Perhaps sometimes 
she goes a little far; ın addition she occa- 
sionally uses expressions which are clumsy, 
if not un-Erglieh, such as ‘a state-of-Lu 
man’ (p. 43), ‘a master-carpenter from 
capital-removal times’ (p. 66) and ‘ Vakkula 
got his growth’ tp. 4). But at least she has 
tried to convey the feeling of the original. 

The same Lreeziness of style is in fact to be 
found in the introduction and notes. It is 
presumably part of the author's avowed 
attempt to keep supplementary material 
readable, but it should not mislead the reader 
into doubting her seriousness of scholarly 
purpose. The book was originally undertaken, 
she tells us, with students in mind, and they 
will certainly find useful notes among the 
' background poirts ' and a wealth of references 
to sources and parallels of the stories, partiou- 
larly the Buddhist ones. As a student of com- 
parative literature, Mrs. Jones has a special 
interest in ths evolution of tales, and gives us 
not only the reterences to the sources and 
parallels quoted in Haga’s edition of Konjaku 
but many others, covering a very wide field of 
reading. 

Despite tae occasional clumsinesses of 
English mentconed earlier, Mrs. Jones translates 
quite skilfully. Unfortunately, she does not 
always translate acourately. Comparison with 
the original text, particularly in the case of 
Japanese-seczion stories, shows a number of 
misinterprevstions. In tale 34, for example, 
conoerning the retainer of Fujiwara Akiie who 
forgot himself, Mrs. Jones translates, ‘Now 
once while Akue was a dependent, a band of 
samurai dropped by, transacted such business 
as they had, and then ate. After they had 
finished eating, and when Akiie was removing 
the remnants and the chief of the fed samurai 
was sorting these remnants and gradually 
getting them apportioned, Yorikata came up. 
There was now little left in the orginal vessels 
but when Yorikata pointed to the remnanta 
the chief, with provincial courtesy, said, 
" Please have what is in my bowl". Then, 
with the samurai all looking on, Yorikata took 
their chief's bowl and instead of transferring 
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names of all persons, organizations, and 
Chinese localities in ' the original spelling’ 
of the English sources, a policy which merely 
ensures consistent inconsistency. We find the 
same name romanized in half a dozen different 
ways in the text, reflecting the pronunciation 
according to the various Chinese dialects used 
in Malaya, as well as copyists’ errors. At one 
point (p. 204), the author- mentions, without 
elucidation, ' Wei Yang Distriot in Fui Chui 
Prefecture’, by which he means Hui-yang in 
Hui-chou (to use the Wade-Giles transcrip- 
tions). Here 'ohur' is 8 copyist’s error for 
‘ohiu’, and ‘wei’ and ‘fm’ are vanant 
transcriptions of the same character. Else- 
where Hui-chou is spelled Wye Chow, Hwe 
Chu, Wai Chow, and Fei Chew, and only in 
the Chinese index can the reader find help in 
establishing connexions—provided that he can 
read Chinese. On the other hand, one must be 
grateful to the author for having ascertained 
the characters for many secret-society names 
hitherto known only in romanized form. 

Mr. Comber served for nine years (1945—54) 
as an officer in the Malayan Police, in which 
capacity he had unique opportunities to study 
contemporary secret societies at first hand and 
to consult relevant police files. As a profes- 
sional policeman, moreover, the author 18 well 
equipped to assess the inadequacies and 
strengths of the police force as it developed 
during the nineteenth century, and he dis- 
tributes commendation and censure for 
strategy during riots with the assurance of 
one who knows what good police practice 8. 
On the other hand, Mr. Comber’s service with 
the colonial government in Malaya may also 
account for his seeming to share the curiously 
anachronistic attitudes which Labour, Low, 
and American reviewers expect to find under 
every sun helmet in the colonies. One example 
must suffice: on p. 225 we learn that ‘the 
record of the Western powers themselves in 
China at that epoch [1870's] . . . would appear 
to the untutored Chinese immigrant to be one 
of aggression and annexation .. .'. Happily, 
we are all educated to know better. 

It is also only to be expected that, as a 
former policeman and colonial servant, 
Mr. Comber views the story of secret societies 
as a vast struggle between lawlessness and 
duly constituted authonty. Oddly enough, he 
stubbornly insists that victory belongs to the 
evil—that the secret societies cannot lose. 
Even though we are told ın continual asides 
during the flrst half of the book that the 
authorities were foolish not to recognize the 
true face of the secret societies and suppress 
them (e.g., p. 93), during the last part of the 
book we learn that suppression only makes 
matters worse. By p. 266 it is ' clear’ that the 
effect of suppressive legislation is merely ' to 
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L. F. Comper: Chinese secret societies +n 
Malaya: a survey of the Triad Society 
from 1800 to 1900. (Monographs of the 


Association for Asian Studies, vi.) viii, . 
324 pp., 11 plates, 2 maps. Locust 
Valley, N.Y.: J. J. Augustin Inc. for 


the Association for Asian Studies, 

1959. $6.50. 

Mr. Comber calls his monograph ° a survey ' 
rather than either ° a history ’ or ° an 8 ۰ 
The implications are not misleading, for the 
author merely toys with the subtleties of 
historical cause and effect, and he seems quite 
unaware that secret societies can be profitably 
viewed as social systems. Were the book a 
history, the discrete events which 1t describes 
would be related to the major historical forces 
of nineteenth-century China and Malaya; were 
it a social analysis, secret societies would be 
seen as functioning parts of the total society ; 


by these criteria, too, the book remains ‘a ` 


survey . But if it is no more than a collation 
of historical data, it is none the less a useful 
one drawn from the major relevant archives, 
and therefore a welcome contribution. 

The first chapter is a summary account of the 
legends, ritual, and occult formulae of secret 
societies in the Hung-men tradition. Based 
largely on secondary English-language sources, 
the chapter also includes some interesting 
illustrative matenal from relatively inacces- 
sible and unpublished sources. The second 
chapter is a haphazard survey of events in- 
volving Hung-men societies in China from the 
17808 to 1900. The chapter 18 marred at the 
onset by the unsupported and insupportable 
assertion that ‘secret societies are just as 
powerful in China today as they ever were...’ 
{p. 19). Chapters 3 and 4 record the earliest 
bits of evidence as to the beginnings of secret 
societies in the three Straits Settlements and 
carry the story up to the 1840’s. Chapters 5 
to 18, the bulk of the book, treat in episodic 
fashion the riote and other developments rele- 
vant to secret-society activities from 1846 to 
1890, in several of the Malay States as well as 
the Settlements. The chief sources used are 
Straits-published newspapers and the archival 
material ın Raffles Library at Singapore and 
in the Record Office of the India Office. A final 
chapter appraises the abatement in secret- 
society activity during the 1890’s and provides 
a brief summary-conclusion. The text is 
followed by eight short but well-chosen 
appendices, a useful bibliography, an adequate 
index, a folding map of Malaya in 1892, and 
& Chinese index. 

This last is almost but not quite the salva- 
tion of the reader who tries to attach any 
significance to the mass of proper names cited 
in the text. Mr. Comber has chosen to give the 
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‘the evidentially more veighty juxtaposition 
of actually attested forms. A 31-page biblio- 
graphy and indices verborum complete the 
work. 

Among points of interest we may mention 
the view that aspiraton is a secondary 
development in Munda although aspirated 
plosives occur in native مد‎ wall as loan words. 
in all sub-groups excepb Sora-dadaba, they 
fail to exhibit reguar correspondences. 
Dr. Pinnow discusses thair possible origins at 
length and with ingenrity, but surely this 
irrational distribution ot a distinctive feature 
is characteristic of cases where, owing to 
diffusion, some phorobgicel peculiarity is 
found transcending Lnguistic boundaries 
within & geographical region ? The distribu- 
tion of glottalzed consonants, and to a lesser 
degree that of central or back unrounded 
vowels, in Mon-Khmer show similar irregu- 
larities. 

Glottalization, distinccive in Kharia, Mun- 
dari, and Santali, bnt not in Sora, 15 also 
secondary, originating ir a proacdic glottaliza- 
tion of final consonante. Th» retroflex-dental 
opposition, which 1s most important in the 
Kherwari sub-group, and is absent in Sora—it 
nowhere extends to the nasal—shows regular 
correspondences in some cases but not in 
others, and Dr. Pinnow 2onsiders it goes back 
to & late stage of common Munda, where it 
may have developed uader the influence of 
Dravidian. 

He regards the unity 5f AA aa proven. that. 
of AA and Malayo-Po7ynesian insufficiently 
80, though the evidence Dolines 1n its favour. 

Critioiam of detail, ac distines from that of 
method, must wait on she -urther mveastiga- 
tions which, it is to be hoped, this book wil! 
provoke; Dr. Pinncws achievement is te 
have cleared the grounc and tabled the com- 
parative study of AA a3 a &ubjsct for serious 
research. The mere eradition demanded for 
this task is considerable. In avoiding the perils 
which attend the appl zation of comparative 
techniques outside the Indo-European field (of 
which inaccurate deeorptioas are the least, 
being remediable), Dr Pinnow has shown 
judgment as well; and we are glad to know 
that he contemplates & volume on the lan- 
guages of the eastern Eranch. It is only by 
such extensions that the 3016206 of comparative 
linguistics can be advanced or jastified. 


H. L. SHORTO 


CORA VgREDE-D3 STJER3: L'émanoWpa- 
tion de la femme irdonésienne. (École 
Pratique des Heutes Etudes, vie 
Section. Le Monde d'Outre-Mer, 
Passé et Présent. Premitre Série: 
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drive them further underground, and make 
them become more dangerous’. The author 
caps thia argument by maintaining in the 
following sentence that Chinese seoret societies 
are as active in Malaya to-day as they were in 
the 1880's | 

This much can be said for Mr. Comber’s 
monograph: no one concerned with the 
overseas Chinese or with Malaya can afford 
to by-pass tae comparatively rich body of 
material it contains. The bulk of the inter- 
pretative and analytical task, however, remains 
to be done, 

G. WILLIAM SKINNER 


HxiNz-JÜnaEN PrNNOW : Versuch einer 
historischen Lautlehre der Kharia- 
Sprache. xviii, 514 pp., map. Wies- 
baden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1959. 
DM. 70. 


Dr. Pinnow’s title is, characteristioally for a 
scholar of his nation, too modest. He has in 
fact used Kharia as no more than the point 
of departure for an exhaustive comparative 
study of the phonology of the Munda lan- 
guages, in the context of a more general 
treatment of Austroasiatic; and thus, more 
than half a century after Schmidt propounded 
the Austric hypothesis, and after a lingering 
debate in which conclusions were sometimes 
more freely edvanced than evidence, we have 
the first detailed analysis of a major division 
of that sweeping theory, and the firs; to be 
supported by an adequate corpus of matertal. 

In the introduction, among other topics, 
classification and word formation are shortly 
discussed. The classification, a fairly con- 
ventional one, opposes Munda and the isolated 
Nahali to the more diverse eastern branch, 
excluding tne ‘indubitably Sino-Tibetan’ 
Himalayan languages on the one hand, Cham 
with ita related dialects and Vietnamese on 
the other. ‘The author goes on to summarize, 
from a standpoint ultimately derived from the 
Prague Circle, what is known of the sound 
systems of the languages to be cited. The 
desoriptions of Kharia and Mundari are from 
his own research; the others in this useful 
section are rom the literature and vary in 
reliability, though that of Khmer, for example, 
bringing under ممه‎ rubric the observations of 
Maspéro, Gresdon, Martini, and Henderson, 
18 both helpzul and authoritative. The main 
part of the book contains sections on stress, 
intonation and tone, and syllable and word 
structure, as well as the usual chapters on 
vowels and consonants. It is & feature of the 
author’s method that, while he indicates 
schematically what systems he infers for 
common Mrnda and AA, he generally dis- 
pensee with starred reconstructions, preferring 
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saying that comparison was not her intention, 
but this does not entirely exouse her from 
appearing to be unaware of the possibilities. 

The book was originally presented (1n 1957) 
as a doctoral thesis for the Univeraity of Paris. 
It bears the marks of this origin, being detailed, 
meticulously scholarly, and a httle dull in 
style. 


BARBARA E. WARD 


A. M. Jongs : Studies in African ۰ 
2 vols. : xi, 295 pp., front., 17 plates ; 
vii, 238 pp. London, eto.: Oxford 
University Press, 1959. £7 ۰ 


This magnificently produced book is a fine 
piece of pioneering work and as such it 8 
essentially a labour of love. The author's 
devotion to his task speaks from every line. 
Without this the mere physical task of pre- 
paring the hundreds of pages of scores com- 
puted note for note with the help of electrical 
devices could never have been &ccompbhshed. 

These soores in which the errors of the 
human ear have been eliminated are of immense 
value ag they enable the student to gauge 
the astonishing rhythmic counterpomt in- 
herent in the musio of Africa, a feature that, 
without these mathematically correct, visible 
representations certainly would have baffled 
the ears of investigators for many decades to 
come, The author's idea of adding an appendix 
containing performance scores should interest 
the growing body of young people fasomated 
by the lmitleas possibilities of intertwining 
rhythms and the numerous clear photographs 
showing how the different drum-sounds come 
&bout-——eaoh of which has its own special 
importance in the scheme—are a great asset. 

The author's approach, based on the con- 
viction that it 1s not important what we think, 
but that we have to try to grasp what the 
African himself tends to convey, 18 sound and 
irreproachable. In this respect the author has 
been exceptionally lucky. To begin with he 
had had many years of experience of musio, 
mainly in Central Africa, and then fate 
brought him into contact with Mr. Desmond K. 
Tay, who, being a master-drummer himself, 
had a comprehensive knowledge of the working 
of all the lesser struments in the African 
orchestra as found m Ghana, Besides this 
Mr. Tay happened to be highly articulate 
about his subject and so was able intelligently 
to furnish the necessary information from 
his huge store of authentic knowledge. With. 
out him this book would have been unthink- 
able. 

How salutary the principle of putting the 
African standpoint first and foremost is, 
becomes especially clear in the tenth chapter 
‘Tone and fune’, which deals with the basic 
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Études, vi.) xvi, 176 pp. map. 
Paris, La Haye: Mouton & Co., 1959. 
Guilders 16. 


Madame Vreede-de Stuers' study of the 
emanorpation of women in Indonesia covers the 
history of the half-century which has passed 
since Madame R. A. Kartini first protested in 
letters published posthumously under the title 
Door duisternis tot hicht ‘ Through darkness to 
light ’ against the evils of polygamy, seclusion, 
ohild marriages, forced marriages, and arbi- 
trary repudiation. For those who are 
interested in comparative historical studies, 
perhaps the most striking point about the 
movement for the independence of women in 
Indonesia has been the way in which it 
developed pari passu with the movement for 


national mdependence. Madame Vreede-de. 


Stuers shows decisively how the women’s 
movement grew as part and parcel of the 
national movement, and indicates one dis- 
quieting concomitant of this fact: national 
independence once accomplished, female 
emancipation has tended to hang fire. Now 
that the nation need not use the position of 
women as & stick to beat the Dutoh with, 
and now that Islam itself 1s the state religion, 
the to-be-expeoted resistances are beginning to 
appear again. 

Nevertheless, much has been accomplished 
and Madame Vreede-de Stuers traces in detail 
the history of educational advance, the achieve- 
ment of the franchise, and, most significant of 
all, the changes in marriage law. Her descrip- 
tion of the position of the élite among 
Indonesian women to-day is particularly 
interesting, and very well supplemented by 
appendices whioh give brief biographies of 
some of the most outstanding of these most 
able people. A chapter on the changing atti- 
tudes towards women and family life as 
depicted in recent Indonesian novels is 
probebly the most useful thing of its kind 
available to outsiders. 

In short this 18 & most useful account of one 
of the most significant of recent historical 
movements in South East Asia. But the 
reviewer cannot help expressing disappoint- 
ment at an apparent lack of regional insight. 
Madame Vreede-de Stuers sees Indonesia 
against the background of Islam ; she ignores 
the background of South East Asia. Yet 
the basio sociological conditions for the 
differences between the pomtion of women in 
Islamic Indonesia and, say, Islamic Arabia 
or Pakistan require to be understood in the 
light not of an ideal ‘Islam’ but of com- 
parison with the general themes of South East 
Asian social systems (especially kinship 
systems} both Islamic and  non-Islamic. 
Madame Vreede-de Stuers covers herself by 
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the finish on the first bees of a period rather 
than on the last, eto. Tae close relationship 
between vocal music, instrumental musio, and 
dance (stressed on p. 12 is just as valid in 
Indis, or, for that matter, in medieval Europe. 
Even the existence of d-um-poems is not ه‎ 
prerogative of African muso. In this connexion 
it seems that Father Jores's term ' nonsense 
words’ for the mnemotechnical syllables 
indicating the differens drum-strokea, is 
particularly unfortunate. They may have 
no rational sense in the everyday language, 
but they are a perfect means of communication 
in their own field with a very precise connotea- 
tion both rhythmically ard atoustically. It 6 
a real experience to hear 1 recitation of drum- 
words—a real, proper pozm such as i8 repro- 
duced on pp. 183-5—an4d then to be carried 
away by the urge cf the drum playing those 
very sounds. That may zappen in India just 
as well as in Africa. Crlling these syllables 
‘nonsense words ' is doing this highly sophisti- 
cated development leas har. justice.  (Inci- 
dentally eighteenth certury drummers in 
Europe had a similar mnemnotechnical devioe.) 
Quite legitimately the nain portion of Father 
Jones’s book concerns itself with rhythm 
which is Africa's great contribution. His 
assertion of a unity transcending the barriers 
of language and tribe seems to have a great 
deal of probability. His analysis of the laws 
governing the rhythmic impulses, such as 
the additive prinorple tae preponderance of 
periods of twelve ۱7 plis 5) units, and the 
staggering of rhythm petterns, has much in 
its favour, even if ons sometimes differs 
from him in details. It = possible that other 
investigators will prefer other working hypo- 
theses, but it seems unlikely that anyone could. 
ignore the striking reault= arrived at from bis 
premises. It would be possible to raise the 
objection that his scores are too tidy, being 
built up from the performance of one single 
individual playing all tze drums himself in 
succession, so that the whole architecture 
as it stands is the produst af one remarkable 
comprehensive mind. Tis is no doubt true, 
but the fact that Mr. Tay was thoroughly 
conversant with every detail of the technique 
of every instrument. made it possible to 
reproduce correctly what every one of them 
would do against a give: rhythmical pattern 
at any given moment. I: the drums had been 
recorded by different 3laysrs, each taking 
some time to adjust h:s individual pattern 
within the rhythmic textare, the result would 
have been lees tidy, but carteinly not basically 
different. Father Jonee is in any case very 
conscious himself of thc one-mded aspect of 
any fixed notation (p. 127). In view of the 
largely umprovisationsl nature of this music no 
two performances of the same piece can ever 
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relationship between speech-tone and melody. 
It demonstrates how some very far-reaching 
theories of Western investigators, based on 
short recordings, muss the mark entirely, 
solely on account of the absence of continuous 
contact; with speakers of the relevant lan- 
guage. The conclusions arrived at by Father 
Jones on the ground of the analysis of the 
114 bars of an Ewe song as rendered by a man 
and a woman singer, reproduced on ع‎ clear 
chart incorpcrated in the book, are vastly 
more acceptable, even if they do not seem to 
solve every aspect of this close and often 
baffling relationship. The author's conclusions 
have the greet aivantage of being based on 
sound musical principles without having to 
have recourse to emotional stresses and the 
hike. Father Jcnes'a points 6 and 7, vis. 
melodic anticipation of impending rises or 
falls of the speech accent and the use of 
harmonic altarnatives, lay down two basio 
principles wh:ch may well be a safe guide for 
later investigators. The fact that, according 
to their tribe, African singers may regard 
fourths, fifths, or octaves as unisons, so that 
it really does not make any difference whether 
—at certain pointe—one doubles the actual 
note or sings its fourth, fifth, or octave, seems 
to be corroborated by many other instances 
in the scores. 

The book is vonceived very much as a 
means of instruction, leading from the simple 
to the involved. As each step in the argument 
in Vol. ris illustrated by a clear score ın Vol. x1 
it really beccmes possible to work one's way 
from the children’s games and fishing songs 
to the intricasies of the group dances, whether 
cult or enterainment. Sometimes the inolu- 
sion of one more short example in the text 
would, however, have made matters easier, 
e.g. on p. 157 where three wrong analyses 
are given. It would have been a help if one 
had had the right solution of this problem 
immediately undar those, instead of having to 
seek it out m the score in Vol. 11. 

Extremely valuable is the clear analysis 
of the basio difference between the true African 
rhythmical system and the mock-African 
rhythms adopted by jazz which the neo- 
folk-musio of that continent has adopted with 
such alaority. Father Jones's explanation of 
the indigenous system as an interplay between 
additive anc. divisive 1mpulses does give a 
very sound working basis. This interaction, 
however strenge it may seem to a Western 
investigator, is all the same not quite so 
unique as ths author seems to believe. There 
are points of comparison with the Indian 
system at every step, e.g. in the building up 
of the groups of seven as well as of five unite ; 
in the umportance of the period as a whole 
rather than of its constituent ‘bare’; in 
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tonality in our sense have any relevance, in 
spite of the fact that its scale closely corre- 
sponds to our major diatonio. 

The care with which the author has placed 
the different songs and dances against their 
natural background and described thoir 
cultural function greatly enhances the intrinsic 
value of this remarkable book. 

A. A. BAKE 


۱۷۲1۲۵108 10108261 : A sdmdnhit emlékei a 
magyar ném milveliségben. [= Traces 
of shamanism in Hungarian popular 
culture.] 472 pp. Budapest: Akadé- 
miat Kiadó, 1958. Ft. 72. [pp. 452-60, 
Russian résumé ; pp. 461-70, German 
résumé. | 


The study of shamanism has always been 
hampered by the difficulties of accesa to the 
peoples among whom it is practised. In the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries observa- 
tions were often made by travellers not 
especially equipped for such inquiries, and 
pressed by time. In more recent years, being 
barred from the regions with shamanistic 
beliefs, Western scholars have had to rely on 
second-hand information, laboriously pieced 
together from such sources as were available. 
Rare are those who—like Mircea Eliade— 
could produce really valid attempts at inter- 
pretation. Soviet echolara seem, quite rightly, 
to have concentrated their efforts on collecting 
new material, and in recent years very im- 
portant new data have been made available. 
But, though they have access to the regions 
where shamanism is still practised, their task 
is by no means an easy one. Communications 
in northern Siberia or the Altai mountains 
are by no means easy, great distances may lie 
between two groups of shamanists, various dia- 
lects must be mastered, and with the denaity of 
population vary low, the gathering of informa- 
tion is always a wearisome and slow business. 

None of these obstacles has hampered 
Diószegi in his work: he has studied 
shamanism in his own country, ما‎ 
shamans in his, and their, own mother-tongue, 
and been able to rely on information brought 
in by a team of well over a hundred trained 
‘collectors’. Indeed, it can be sad that 
Diószegi has methodically combed Hungary 
in search of information—and probably the 
information obtained has exceeded his expecta- 
tions. Anyone familiar with Hungarian folk- 
life has come across beliefs in shamans (in 
Hungarian táltos or garabonewis); but it 
comes as & oomplete surprise to find that in 
a modern state of over 8,000,000 inhabitants 
shamanism should be so ubiquitous, and that 
Diószegi and his team should have had no 
difficulty in meeting actual Hungarian 
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be alike, except in general pattern. The 
‘snapshots ’ given in tae scores are certainly 
truly African to the core. 

The great importance of pitch in this inter- 
twining rhythmical play is given due promi- 
nence both in the text and in the notation. 
In the chapter on neo-folk-music Father 
Jonea’s terminology and notation are accept- 
able. Against the background of Western 
harmony terms like dominant, subdominant, 
mediant, eto., are correct and key-signatures 
natural and proper. It 1a in the earlier chapters 
where tonality and harmony in the Western 
sense are totally absent that the use of these 
terms is highly disturking. In spite of the 
qualifications which the author subsequently 
makes, a sentence like she following (p. 217), 
* there are no accidentals except the sharpened 
subdominant which can only be used when 
preceded and followed by the dcminant’, is 
wrong. The key to this phenomenon seems to 
lie in the appreciation of pure fourths and 
fifths as unisons. When—in a kind of diatonio 
scale with two semitones as is commonly used 
in African singing—-the use of the fifth below 
the tonal centre would result in the interval 
of an augmented fourth, that is to say, 1f ın 
‘° organum ° the fourth c-G would be followed 
by the next parallel fourth down, the instinc- 
tive feeling for the pure interval would result 
in B—F-sharp, a note which has nothing to 
do with a sharpened subdominant and would 
not be the leading note to the dominant, 
but the unison of the B. 

Also disturbing is the passage on p. 47 
explaining the key-signature of 5-flat for a 
song lying entirely between f and c' in which 
b occurs only once and then in its natural 
form. There is no justification for an analysis 
of the passage o’, b, o’ (in bars 7—8) as dominant, 
sharpened subdominant, and dominant. 

Even more puzzling is the key-signature of 
F-sharp in the ° Afdow’ of the Adzidza dance 
on pp. 121-37 of Vol. n. This is a melody 
built entirely around ‘a’, in which neither 
the f-sharp nor the g ocour even once. The 
structure of the melody is: a, (b), e, e ın upward 
and a, e, B in downward direction, ‘a’ 
remains the tonal oent-e throughout. The 
song finishes with the sequence e, a, e, o. 
The suggestion of the key of G does not 
find support m any of the accompanying 
instruments either. This notation does not 
affect the sound of the music when performed, 
of course, but the score would have looked 
more rational without an f-sharp as a key- 
signature. 

This is only & representational matter, one 
point perhaps where the author hes not been 
able to free-himself of the burden of a Western 
harmonic terminology utterly unsuited to a 
kind of music in which neither harmony nor 
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has survived for more thaa a -housand years, 
although separated by thousands of miles 
from other shamanist peop-ee. The Hungarians 
adopted Christianity &bouz ~.n. 1000, and the 
last pagan revolt tcok pace in 1061. The 
latest influx of Altaic peeples was in the 
thirteenth century. Thus the Hungarian 
táltos of to-day has beer severed from the 
live sources of shamanism for more than 
seven centuries; yet, for example, the 
Hungarian descriptians of, 33y, & duel between 
two shamans transformec nto bulls accords 
almost verbatim with Yakut tales. Another 
point must be made: the Muslim Turkish 
wars of the sixteenth and ssventeenth centuries 
wrought such havoc to the Hungarian popula- 
tions, that relatively fow modern shamans are 
descendants of shamanist arcestors. The adop- 
tion of Hungarian chaman:am by immigrant 
populations must oerteinby be reckoned with. 

Didezegi’s work is remarkable on several 
accounts : (1) it contains بد‎ very rich collection 
of hitherto unknowr. masteral on shamanism ; 
(2) very well dooumentd, it constitutes a 
convenient summing wo of research on certain 
aspects of Siberian shamanism; (3) it sheds 
new light on the spiritual .ife of the Hungarian 
people; (4) it gives whet appears to me to 
be the best-documentec evidence for the 
longest survival of an 4acient stratum of 
civilization under a superimposed new one. 

This is a staggering bcox, which should be 
translated into a more generally accessible 
language than Hungariar. 

DENIS SINOR 


Ninian Smart: Reasors and faihs : an 
investigation cf religious discourse, 
Christan and non-C'aristian. (Inter- 
national Library of 2saychology, Philo- 
sophy, and Scient=tic Method.) ix, 
Peat London: Ecutledge & Kegan 

1958. ۰ 


This book contams a philosophical and 
linguistio analysis of reigious doctrines and 
concepts aa oocurrirg, no; only in Christianity, 
but also ın the varous forms and develop- 
ments of Judaism, Ialüzn, -I'nduism, Buddhism, 
Taowm, oto. However, taese faiths are not 
treated separately. Rather, Mr. Smart 
distinguishes different strands of religious 
discourse which may o2cur in all or some 
of them. They inolude the numinous, the 
mystical, the inonarnatim, and the moral 
strands. He defines the expressions ' strand ' 
and ‘ logical strand’ as standing for differing 
elements which are wovem together 1n doctrinal 
schemes (pp. 14, 18). Hx»nce, neither a single 
analysis of religious language, nor a single 
definition of religion in terms of content is 
possible. The language :s logically variegated 
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shamans, and in collecting reliable evidence 
of the activities of many othera. On page 
after page, masses of new contemporary 
material is hare made available, with careful 
corroboration from earlier research and from 
written historical documents. This is probably 
the bulkiest collection of material on con- 
temporary shamarism. 

The book 18 constructed with commendable 
clarity. The first part deals with the shaman- 
candidate, and examines successively his (or 
her) vocataon to shamanhood, the ways of 
acquiring supernatural powers, and the final 
test at the ead pf apprenticeship. In the 
second part of his book Diószegi examines the 
fully-fledged -lungsrisn shaman, his attire, 
equipment, and activities. 

Each phenomenon is studied separately, 
following the same excellent method. First 
the Hungarian material 18 presented in great 
detail, with precise indications of its source. 
Starting from sontemporary evidence, Diószegi 
works his way back through earlier Hungarian 
researches to the earliest dooumentary evidence 
he can trace. An examination follows of how 
the adduced material compares with beliefs 
spread among the neighbouring Slavonic or 
Germanic peoples. Finally the Siberian 
parallels are drawn, also in great detail, and 
with exact recerences. In making these com- 
parisons the author takes the utmost care 
not to confine himself to generalities, and he 
will, rightly, reject as unsatisfactory any 
identification of themes which do not agree 
completely, both in detail and in general 
outline. The sorrespondence must be complete 
for him to accept it. 

On one or two points Didszegi may be 
mistaken, but the results of his investigation 
are valid beyond reasonable doubt: to wit, 
that the shamanistic beliefs still widespread 
among the Hungarians have very little m 
common with European beliefs in sorcerers, 
witches, ete. and that they belong to tho 
common stock of genuine, Siberian, shamanism. 

A few general remarks may not be out of 
place. The Eungarians ocoupied their present 
country at she end of the nmth century, 
moving there from the regions lying north of 
the Black 82a, ie. from a territory where 
shamanism—to our knowledge—is unknown. 
Thus Hungacian shamaniam must date back 
to the period of the so-called Ugrian com- 
munity, whea the Voguls and Ostiaks (who 
are now in Siberia, but who formerly lived 
west of the Urals), among whom shamanism 
still flourishes, had not yet been definitely 
severed from their Hungarian kin. Even if, 
as I have more than once maintained, this 
separation took place not long before the 
conquest or Hungary, the fact remains that 
Hungarian siamanism, cut off from ite roots, 
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‘with nothing to fear from anywhere’, are 
reminiscent of the predicates applied to God 
(p. 58). 

Itis unfortunate that Mr. Smart deliberately 
identifies the terms ° Hinayina’ and ' Thera- 
vada ’ (p. 57, n. 1). Apart from the fact that 
Theravada itself is complex, with early and 
later stages of development superimposed, 
Hinayàna Buddhism comprises many early 
sects and schools, a basic controversial issue 
of which was the supramundane or trans- 
cendent (lokottara) nature of the Buddha 
There is no doubt that there is a numinous 
element in pre-Mahayüna Buddhism. Even 
on the mundane level, it is highly doubtful 
that 'the rank of the Buddha as Enhghtened 
One is much on & par with Mohammed's 
status as prophet: though deeply respected 
as givers of truth, neither is & god’ (p. 128). 
It may be true that the Buddha is not a god. 
But there are passages in early Buddhist 
literature in which he is called devátideva 
* superior to the gods '. 

Mr. Smart’s analysis of the basic concepts 
of the Upanisads (Brahman, lívara, eto.) as 
compared with the Theravida concept of 
Nirvana and other religious concepts 1s 
valuable (ch. i, ii, ii. However, there is a 
linguistio problem. The passages which he 
&dduces in substantiation of his theories are 
all in English translation. Occasionally, he 
adds the Sanskrit original in a footnote. He 
is not always fortunate in his choice of transla- 
tion. For example, he renders (p. 43) Brhad- 
dranyaka-upanisad, xu, 7, 15, yah sarvesu 
bhütesu tisthan sarvebhyo bhütebhyo 'ntarah ..., 
as follows: ‘He who abides in all beings, 
yet is within all beings...’. This is apparently 
taken from S. Radhakrishnan, The principal 
Upanisads, p. 228. For the sake of Mr. Smart’s 
argument that the distinction between panthe- 
iam and monotheism is not as great as might 
be supposed, a better translation would have 
been: ' He who abides in all beings, yet is 
other than all beings '. More important, how- 
ever, is that it is not certain that Mr. Smart’s 
own linguistic criteria as applied to the different 
strands are equally valid for the language of 
the original texte. Especially the Indian 
Mimümsa philosophers as well as the philo- 
sophical grammarians have investigated simular 
problems. They certainly elaborated their own 
criteria. It is regrettable that Mr. Smart did 
not consider these Indian istio theories. 
They might have confirmed and elucidated his 
own views. Even so, this publication is im- 
portant and stimulating, not only because it 
solves many problems, but rather, because it 
clarifies and clearly states them. It contributes 
considerably to & better understanding of the 
linguistic aspecte of the philosophy of religion. 

D. FRIEDMAN 
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with regard to the different strands of the 
doctrinal scheme in which it is used (p. 197). 
For doctrinal schemes are those propositions 
which taken together constitute the main 
doctrines of a faith (p. 12). The linguistic and 
logical variegation resulta from the faot that 
there are considerable divergences between 
the fashion in which propositions about God 
the Creator— the object of praise and worship— 
are established and that in which mystical 
claims are to be confirmed. Again, the style 
of propositions about an incarnate deity is 
different from either of the above two kinds of 
proposition. Further, and notoriously, 
religious dootrines are connected with moral 
assertions and these latter also diverge from 
the style of the above three types of spiritual 
proposition (p. 14). Moreover, Mr. Smart 
emphaaizes the fact that rehgious propositions 
obtain their speciflo significance from relevant 
behaviour patterns and religious activities 
such as sacrifice. He observes (p. 6) that the 
best way of uncovering the style of religious 
utterances is by looking at the whole range of 
doctrines and practices presented ın the world’s 
great faiths. It is thus that the canons for 
evaluating religious pronounocemente—as true 
or false, correct or incorrect—become olearer. 
An important section of this ‘ whole range ' is 
examined in the various chapters of the book. 
Mr. Smart’s exposition of the various strands 
and their possible union in one and the same 
religion is analytic and, perhaps, too schematic. 
Nevertheless, he introduces many noteworthy 
classifications of ‘the basic ingredients of 
doctrinal schemes’ (p. 128) which are useful 
and give a better understanding of the develop- 
ment of complex religious structures, especially 
the Indian ones. He points out that there are 
* one strand ’ religions. Men are constrained to 
worship the Concealed One beyond the world ; 
but mysticism in its pure form is not & sort of 
worship. Asceticism and meditation are the 
hall-mark of this activity. Finally, imitation 
and discipleship are joined closely to a belief 
in an incarnate deity (p. 15). Whereas in 
Christianity and Brihmanism all three strands 
are to be found, delicately interwoven, 
orthodox Islim is a good example (a model) 
of the worshipper’s faith. On the other hand, 
Mr. Smart believes that the Lesser Vehicle 
Buddhism, with its emphasis on tho reahza- 
tion of Nirvana, is a conspicuous instance of 
an almost purely mystical religion (p. 15). He 
observes (p. 128) that this form of Buddhism 
18 agnostic a4 to the existence of a Creator. 
Rites of worship play no important role in it. 
However, he recognizes that there is a potential 
theistic element even in Hinayüna Buddhism. 
The epithets apphed to Nirvāna:  accuta 
‘immovable’; amaia ‘deathless’; dhuva 
‘permanent’; meca ° constant’; akutobhaya 
VOL. XXII. PART 2. 
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records 1,017 such pro-ecta—many prominent 
names are missing, the reasons for which it is 
perhaps not necessary Culigertly to search for. 
The materials are arranged in the first 
volume under the headings of geography and 
regional surveys; hiscory, archaeology, epi- 
graphy, numismatios ; politizal science ; eoono- 


mics; behavioral sciences (demography, 
anthropology, sociology, psyohology, educa- 
tion); law; thought, philosophy, and, 


religion ; literature; art; history of science ; 
linguistics; library science, manuscript cata- 
logues, with minor variations in the volumes 
for 1956 and 1957. 

The issue for 1958 continues the listing of 
projects reported for the first time. Its 
coverage has been exiendel to include work 
done in Eastern Europe. <A more detailed 
index has been compiled at the requeat of those 
who felt the lack of this in the previous 
volume. Progress reparta on and emendations 
to projects previously reported are given as is 
information on publization or availability of 
completed projects. It 18 unfortunate that the 
running title ‘manuscript catalogues’ is 
permitted to appear, long af-er it is-justified, 
throughout sections n and xu (pp. 57-82) of 
this volume. The volume for 1957 follows the 
same pattern. 

The three volumes of Report on current 
research ...on the Middle East each contain 
some half-dozen articles by scholars who have 
agreed to share with othera experience gained 
in ° 2610 research ' in the Vicdle East whether 
this take the form of use o^ manuscript and 
archives in local collections or ın the complex 
patterns of work with* human source material’. 


J. D. P. 


Kurt Munze.:  Agyptisch-arabischer 
Sprachführer. [rv], 242 pp. Wies- 
baden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1958. 
DM. 14. 


This little book bz a West German foreign 
servant, well known at home for his knowledge 
of Egyptian Arabio, 1s clearly intended as ona 
which the German speaker in Egypt may carry 
on his person and slip in and out of his pooket 
as required. The purpose is indeed well served, 
but, lest there be any misinderstanding, let 
16 at once be said that the book is scholarly as 
well as practical. Eoth author and publisher 
are to be congratulated on the attractive 
presentation of a considerable corpus of 
material in & volume measuring only 
Tin. x 44m. x $ in. 

A section on traascription and pronuncia- 
tion (pp. 8-12) leaves room for improvement 


Harvey P. Hatt and Ann W. 8 
(ed.): Current research on the Middle 
East, 1955. [x], 196 pp. Washington, 
D.C.: The Middle East Institute, 
1956. 

WILLIAM 8anps and JOHN HARTLEY 
(ed.) : Current research on the Middle 
East, 1956. [viu], 90 pp. Washington, 
D.C.: Tae Middle East Institute, 
1967. 

WILLIAM BANDS and KATHLEEN H. 
Brown (ed.) : Current research on the 
Middle East, 1957. [vii], 104 pp. 
Washington, D.C.: The Middle East 
Institute, 1958. 

Ann W. Novz8 (ed.) : Report on current 
research, spring 1956: survey of 
current research on the Middle Hast. 
[vii], 72 pp. Washington, D.C.: The 
Middle East Institute, 1956. 

JOHN HARTLEY (ed.): Report on current 
research. spring 1957: survey of 
current research on the Middle East. 
[vu], 74 pp. Washington, D.C.: The 
Middle East Institute, 1957. 

KATHLEEN H. Brown (ed.): 
current research, 1958: 
current resecrch on the Middle Hast. 
[vii], 76 pp. Washington, D.C.: 
The Middle East Institute, 1958. 

By appraxima-ely the year 1952, we are told, 
research stimuleted by governments, inter- 
national organizations, foundations and other 
sponsoring bodies, had begun ‘to take on 
major proportions’. The research worker was 
brought ‘out af the archives and libraries 
and into the villages, bazaars, and factories’. 
We learn with regret of a certain cleavage 
between two groups of scholars with dia- 
metrically opposed outlooks, the social 
scientist who does not regard himself as an 
Orientalist, presumably because he haa little 
or no knowledge of an Oriental language, and 
the Orienta_ist proper who has submitted to 
the traditional discipline. 

These considerations are advanced as the 
reasons for existence of the volumes under 
review, which were compiled and pubhshed 
with the mč of a grant from the Ford Founda- 
tion. Reseerch workers in the field of Middle 
Eastern studies, ancient, medieval, modern 
and contemporary, were invited to submit 
details of work on which they were currently 
engaged: though a good many of them 
reeponded-—the first issue of Current research 
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du pays’ where the probability is that the 
rük tree from which the miswék is taken is 
meant. The discussion of how genuine Pal- 
grave'B accounts of his journeys are 1s instruc- 
tive, and such an assessment has been made 
possible by the great development in the 
knowledge of northern Arabia. Some of the 
photographs by Professor F. Geukens are also 
of exceptional interest. 
R. B. SERJEANT 


MAURICE GAUDEFROY-DEMOMBYNES : 
Mahomet. (L’ Évolution de l'Humanité, 
xxxvi. Deuxiéme section: Origines 
du christianisme et moyen Âge. mı. 
L'impérialisme religieux, r) xxii, 
708 pp., map. Paris: Éditions Albin 

. Michel, 1957. Fr. 2400. 


This book, the last to be pubhshed by the 
&uthor before his death, was written when he 
was already in his ninety-fifth year. After an 
introductory section on sources and on pre- 
Islamic Arabia, the book falls into two parts: 
the first, to p. 269, deals with the life of 
Muhammad; the second deals with his 
message, and is devoted to a systematic 
examination of the teachings of the Qur’an 
and, with due care, the traditions. The 
sections of the second part are God, universal 
history (oreation, the prophets, death and the 
end of the world, the last judgment, heaven and 
hell), faith and obligations (faith and works, 
prayer, pilgrimage, fast and dietary laws), 
alms and holy war (including the finances of 
the community and the position of non- 
Muslims), ethics and justice, economic life, 
family, marriage and divorce, children, 
alavery, and death. The book is, as one would 
expect, a work of maturity rather than of 
modernity. M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes did 
not, as he remarked in his preface, take account 
of the publications of the most recent years, 
nor did he attempt to remterpret the career of 
the Prophet in the hght of the most recent 
sociological and psychological theories; he 
did, however, bring to his exposition of the 
life and teachings of Muhammad the experience 
and understanding of a lifetime of reading and 
research in Islamic literature. 

B. LEWIS 


Wour-Dieter Htrrerota: Bergno- 
maden und Yaylabauern im mittleren 
kurdischen Taurus. (Marburger Geo- 
graphische Schriften, Ht. 11.) 190 pp., 
map [loose]. Marburg: Selbstverlag 
des Geographischen Institutes der 
Universitat Marburg, 1959. DM. 7.50. 


Dr. Hütteroth's purpose in this book is to 
study the economy of ‘ mountain-nomadism ' 
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but is broadly satisfactory. The grammatical 
outline (pp. 13-41) contains a fairly detailed 
account of Egyptian morphology ; the frame- 
work of reference used is that of German 
grammar but, since the selection of Egyptian 
facts and relationships on which the reader is 
invited to concentrate is sppropriate and 
undistorted, this procedure may be deemed 
to be pedagogically justified. The main part 
of the book (pp. 42-229) is a German—Egyptian 
glossary containing some 5,000 or so German 
main entries; these are well chosen and 
corresponding Egyptian forms are accompanied 
by brief amplificatory notes where necessary. 
Finally, there are useful appendixes (pp. 230- 
42) on Egyptian greetings, weights and 
measures, coinage, cuisine, festivals, calendrical 
reckoning, and geographical and administra- 
tive divisions. 

The opportunities for cultivating the powers 
of observation, analysis, and application which 
characterize the scholar able to get results in 
research and teaching alike, are probably 
greater to-day in the field of Asian and 
Afncan studies than in any other. ‘Scholarly’ 
and * useful’ are not mutually exclusive terms 
and it would be an error of judgment to regard 
Mr. Munzel’s book as anything but at once 
scholarly and useful. 

T. F. MITOHELL 


JACQUELINE Prenne: A la découverte 
de l'Árabie ۰ cing siècles de science et 
d'aventure. (L'Aventure du Passé.) 
328 pp., 16 plates. [Paris]: Le Livre 
Contemporain, [1958]. 


This short history of the exploration of 
Arabia from Ludovico di Varthema to von 
Wrede is written with sympathy and charm, 
but is not, nor does it claim to be, a very 
profound work, but rather a very necessary 
oeuvre de vulgarisation. It does not cover 
exactly the same ground as Hogarth and 
Kiernan, for Mlle. Pirenne shows far more 
interest in the scientific, as contrasted with the 
geographical aspect of Arabian researches. Her 
study stops short of the achievements of the 
nineteenth and twentieth century onentaliste 
who have done so much towards a reconstruc- 
tion of the history of the country. The author 
will certainly be more in her element there, 
having already established herself as a specialist 
on ancient South Arabia, so that the sequel 
she promises should be a useful survey, much 
of the data for it not previously having been 
assembled. In the present volume there are 
a number of minor slips arising from ۰ 
Pirenne’s Jack of actual experience in Arabic 
(to which 15 18 to be hoped her researches will 
eventually lead her), for example, the quotation 
'L'arbre moussouak est la grande ressource 
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near-by site which is idertifled with every 
probability as that of tke Ghorid capital 
Firoz-kuh. Here too there is need for much 
fuller exploration. There are other exciting 
fragments, including the phetographs and brief 
mention of the mosque and madrasa at 
Chist, also the work of Ghiyads al-din Ghori; 
the discussion of the route 2011760 by Ferrier 
from Sar-i-pul to the site ef his ‘ bas-relief’ ; 
several interesting notes cf the ethnic com- 
position of villages; and n.ention of two sites 
at Khushk-i Aghi-Bahar and Chihil Burj, 
both monuments which deserve closer atten- 
tion. One could also wish tha; some attempt 
had been made to date theze two, and to show 
evidence of the ceramics which must be 
available at all these mtes, and which could 
already help to fix them ckronologically. 


F. E. ALLOHIN 


HERMANN BERGER: Zwet Probleme der 
mittelindischen Lautlehre. (Münchener 
Indologische Studier, Ht. 1.) 96 pp. 
München: J. Kitziager, 1955. DM. 
8.90. 


The Munich Pali tradition was established 
long ago by her great alumni Kuhn and Geiger. 
It is therefore, we hope, an auspicious omen 
for the new Münchener Andologische Studien 
that the first of Dr. Berger's problems lies 
in the Pali field, ‘ Die Entwicklung des r im 
Pal’. The second, * AT. keim Mittelindischen ’, 
has a somewhat wider term of reference, 
although of course the Fali material on this 
problem is thoroughly covered. Both essays 
represent a thorough assembly and working 
of the available data, ard it is a great con- 
venience to have this material collected and 
presented so lucidly. The y-vowel in particular 
has exercised the attension of comparative 
phuologists for a long time, and while 
Dr. Berger’s views must command attention 
it is doubtful if he ha: reached a solution 
which will be acceptable to all scholars in this 
field. 

Reference to the work is facihtated by an 
index verborum. It ie in general well printed 
and produced, but there remain a few misprints 
and an occasional ambiguity in the wording. 


i. BURTON-PAGE 


Jerzy Kuryzowicz: L’apophonte en 
indo-européen. (Polska Akademia 
Nauk. Komites Jezykoznawozy. 
Prace Jezykoznawoze, 9.) 430 pp. 
Wroclaw: Zakład lenia Osso- 
liúskich, Wydawnictwo Polskiej 
Akademii Nauk, 1956. Zł. 41.50. 
“Great oaks from little acorns grow.’ 

Professor Kurylowios's little acorn appeared 
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and of the related transitional forma of seasonal 
nomadism in the Near East. It ıs purely 
incidental to his taak that the nomads studied 
should be Kurds, and that his book can prob- 
ably lay just claim to being the first to deal 
specifically with these people, rather than 
with the settled Kurds or the Christian peoples 
of the area. 

The description of these nomadic ways of 
life is fascinating in its detail. The writer even 
holds out the >rospect of the area becoming 
a ‘productive and relatively prosperous part 
of Turkey’, by virtue of 1ts wealth of sheep. 
The only jarring note is struck by his ' official’ 
attitude to hie human subject, perhaps best 
exemplified by these words (p. 144) : 

. . . Kurden und Türken verbindet der 
gemeinsame Glaube und ebenso die gemein- 
game Traditior des oemanisohen Reiches, dem 
sich auch die kurdischen Stamme verpflichtet 
fuhlen. ... Allmáhlich tritt, besonders durch 
den Malitardierst, such das gemeinsame Staats- 
bewussteein dazu. Damit wird ein Moment 
innerstaatlicher Schwierigkeiten für die 
moderne Turkei immer mehr ausgeschaltet,’ 
On the other hand, even by this account, 
difficulties seem likely to continue for the 
Kurds qua Kurds. 

D. N. M. 


ANDRÉ Maxicq and Gaston Wigr: Le 
minaret de Djám ٠ la découverte de la 
capitale des sultans Ghorides (XI-XII 
siècles). ‘Mémoires de la Délégation 
Archéologique Frangaise en Afghani- 
stan, Tom. xvi.) 91 pp., 16 plates, 
3 maps. Paris: Librairie C. Klinck- 
sieck, 1989. Fr. 3000. 


The &rehzeological riches which await 
discovery in Afghanistan are certainly tanta- 
lizing, and if proof be needed that much stall 
remains to be found it is surely to be gauged 
by the remarkable discoveries, within so short 
& space of time, of the Greek edict of Asoka 
at Kandahar, the Baotrian insortption at 
Baglan (Surkh Kotal) and the Ghorid minaret 
at Diam. 

The first report of this last discovery is 
contained in the present volume. The archi- 
tectural deseription of the minaret is very 
brief, indeed the circumstances of the discovery 
seem to have precluded the possibility of more 
adequate survey. The study of the inscriptions 
and the historical commentary upon them are 
both more fall. They show that the minaret 
was the work of Ghiyüa al-din Abül.Fath 
Muhammad, the brother of Mu'izz al-din 
Muhammad, tha future conqueror cf India 
who was closely associated with the construo- 
tion of the Qutb-Minür at Delhi. Lees satis- 
factory is the shadowy description of the 
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the mature fruition of many of Professor 
Kurylowicz’s ideas first propounded in 1935 ; 
some, naturally, have been modified, some 
discarded, but the nature of the oak is 
essentially the same. Professor Kurylowioz 
deserves our gratitude and our admiration. 


J. BURTON-PAGR 


JAKOB  WAOKERNAGEL:  Alitndtsche 
Grammatik. Introduction générale. 
Nouvelle édition du texte paru en 1896, 
au tome 1 par Louts Renou. v, 125 pp. 


Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Rup- 
recht, 1957. DM. 18. 
JAKOB WACKERNAGEL: Altindische 


Grammatik. Nachtrdge zu Bd. 1, von 
Albert Debrunner. [iv], 194 pp. 
Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Rup- 
recht, 1957. DM. 28. 


A notice of the Nachirdge zu Bd. II, 1 
appeared in BSOAS, xxr, 2, 1958, 440; these 
further supplementary pamphlets to the great 
Ai.Gr. have subsequently been received. The 
Nachtrage zu Bd. I is of the same pattern as 
the part already reviewed, and is as clear 
and as generally useful; the abbreviations 
used in it are contained in an appendix to the 
Nachiráge zu Bd. II, 1. 

Since a revision of the setting of the original 
Bd. 1 seemed to the new editors ‘ unnotig und 
pietatlos ’, the volume was reprinted unchanged. 
except for the omission of Wackernagel’s 
introduction. This has appeared separately 
in what is & free rendering rather than ۵ 
translation by Professor Renou, in which the 
tenor of the original has been maintained while 
several sorrections—some stemming from 
Wackernagela own marginal annotations— 
have been unobtrusively inserted. The new 
introduction occupies 42 pp. of the pamphlet, 
the remaining space being given to notes on 
the several seotions of it, which expand the 
original material with references to all sub- 
sequent work in the Sanskrit feld. Marginal 
figures refer to the pages of Wackernagel’s 
original introduction throughout. 

These two supplements, together with the 
supplement already reviewed and with the 
reprinted works and Debrunner’s Bd. n, 2 
(reviewed in 88048, xvm, 1, 1956, 188-90), 
form perhaps the most significant and valuable 
corpus of knowledge available on Sanskrit 
grammar in terms of Western soholarship. 


J. BURTON-PAGE 
Bisowa Natu Prasan (ed): Murali- 


dhar Kavtbhiigan k Chandohsday- 
2۳۵/224. [ui], 18,95 pp. Agra: K. ۰ 
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in 1935 as Études indo-européennes, I, and the 
oaks which proceeded from it are L'accentua- 
tion des langues indo-européennes in 1952 and 
the present volume, which deals in detail 
with all aspects of vowel-gradation in JE 
(Kurylowiez's ‘apophonie’ comprising what 
Burrow in ' “ Shwa " m Sanskrit’, TPS, 1949, 
sought to distinguish as ‘apophony’ and 
* metaphony ’). 

The work is prefaced by what are virtually 
two introductions. The former, ‘ Prolégo- 
ménes', offers remarks on the evolution of 
morphemes, owing much to modern theories of 
linguistics, partioularly that of Hijelmalev, 
and which contains, in a general Indo-European 
framework, much which must be of value for 
the general linguist ; the second, ‘Note 
liminaire °, summarizes the IR verbal system, 
where the relations between time and aspect 
are invoked as a basis for general reference 
(but the ‘hindoustani’ examples, p. 27, 
appear to have been taken from a bad old 
Nesfleld-style grammar: voh bola, vəh bola he, 
vəh bola thé can not bo profitably equated with 
‘il a parlé’, ‘il vient de parler ', and ‘ il avait 
parlé ', and do not help his argument). 

The main body of the work is divided in 
terms of the process chronology which it 8 
everywhere Professor Kurylowicz’s aim to 
establish. The first section (‘ Les procédés 
anciens °) deals with the qualitative e:o 
alternation (unfortunately misprinted quanti- 
tative ın the analytical table of contenta), 
the quantitative e/o : zero, and the long grade. 
The second section (‘Les transformations 
ultérieures du degré zéro’), commencing with 
a résumé of the laryngeal theory and the 
diverse treatments of the laryngeals which 
give rise to the isoglosses separating Indo- 
Iranian from the rest of IE, and North IE 
from South IE, treats of the zero grade in 
the different branches in turn, including such 
pendante as the triple reflex of IE 2 in Greek, 
and the قمع‎ : ani} radical differentiation in the 
Indian branch. The third section (‘Les 
degrés longs récents °) traces the developments 
of the long grades in the three branches, 
including on the Indian side & re-examination 
of Brugmann’s Law. Relegated to an appendix 
are reconsiderations of the IE labiovelars, the 
assibilation of the palatals, and the Hr. voice- 
less aspirates, Professor Kurylowicz’s whole 
viewpoint is clearly summarized in an exten- 
sive essay headed ‘Résumé et remarques 
générales’, after which a résumé in Polish 
and an exhaustive “Table analytique des 
matières >? close the book. There are no 
indexes; an index verborum would have 
greatly facilitated reference to the work, but 
would clearly have involved a considerable 
amount of extra labour. 

The work is well produced, and represents 
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J. A. B. van Borrener (tr.): Tales of 
ancient India. viii, 260 pp., map. 
Chicago : University of Chicago Press, 
1959. (English agerts: Cambridge 
University Press. 34r.) 


There is nothing unusual in the fact of a 
scholar publishing nis work in a foreign 
language, but few scholare would attempt a 
translation intended as a iterary offering to 
a foreign reading publio. Tales of ancient 
India, in which the translator has poured the 
wealth of Indian ımagery into an entertaming 
English form, commends itself most surely to 
the Enghsh reader. The stories presented 
derive mainly from the Kzihasaritsügara and 
compare very favourably with Tawney’s trans- 
lations, Also included are معدمد‎ tales from the 
Brhatkathaslokasamgraha, Deéakumdéracarita, 
and the Jütaka stories. 

J. B. B.G. 


Ram SHARAN ÉEHaRMA: Sidras in 
ancient India (a survey of the position 
of the lower orders down to ۵ 
A.D. 500). [i], v, [v], 318 pp. Delhi, 
etc.: Motilal Banarsidass, 1958. 
Rs. 15. 


In this doctoral thesis submitted to the 
University of London, the author has traced 
the origin and social history of the Südras 
from early Vedio times to the end of the Gupta 
period. The author starte with a theory that 
the Siidres, unlike the Dasyus, originally 
formed part of the Aryan community, but 
were in course of time reduced to the status 
of the defeated non-Aryaa tribes. He rejects 
the rendering of the term Sidra by ‘ slave ' or 

‘serf’, and maintains that ‘it was a name 
given to the heterogen»soua working olaas 
whioh stood in & relation of servitude to the 
members of the three upper varnas’ compar- 
able to the helote of Sparta. In later Vedic 
times the Südras retain a»ve-al of their tribal 
rights. Dunng the Maurvan period, however, 
as oan be gleaned from the drihaóüsira of 
Kautilya, they form & large social group of 
hired labourers and artisans working directly 
under the control of the state. The process 
of depriving them of all rights by imposing 
political, social, and reEgicus dissbilitiea is 
completed in the  post-Mauryan period 
200 B,0.-A.D. 200) through the fanatical enti- 

dra measures sanctionsd by Manu and the 
hostile propaganda put out in the Puranas, 
by the upholders of the VarnAérama-dharma. 

The rise of the reforming religious move- 
ments of Buddhism, Jainism, and Valsnavism, 
coupled with the grow;h of new arte and 
crafts, marks a new stage in the stabilization 
of the Varna system.  ' The status of th» 
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Institute af Hindi Studies and Lin- 

guistios, Agra University, 1959. Rs. ۰ 

Captain Sirviraith’s discovery of Bhüsan's 
Alankarprakéé established that the poet's 
real name was Muralidhar. This is now con- 
firmed by a most happy discovery in the library 
of the gosvamia of the old Vallabhacüri 
math in Dera Gizi Khan, which was abandoned 
during the paration of India; many volumes 
were lost there, many others disappeared on 
the road to India, but of the remainder this 
one, Chandohideprakds (this is the spelling of 
the colophon), is a genuine treasure, valuable 
for the light it sheds on the history of the 
poet, of whom formerly little has been known, 
and also on the development of alankir 
literature in Hindi. The manuscript has been 
edited by the Director of the K.M. Institute, 
who has contributed also a most mteresting 
and scholarly introduotion. 


J. BURTON-PAGH 


BISHNUPADA BHATTACHARYA : 0 5 
Nirukta and the scrence of etymology : 
an historical and critical survey. ix, 
118 pp. Calcutta: K. L. Mukho- 
padhyay, 1958. Rs. 6. 


The author revizws the evidence afforded by 
Goldstücker and Professor Skold for placing 
Panini prior to Yaska, but leaves the question 
open. The arguments concerning recensions 
of the Nirukic put forward by Professor Skold 
and by Dr. C. Kunhan Raja (those of the latter 
with reference also to the Vdrarucanirukia- 
'samuccaya) are also detailed, but the question 
remains unchanged. The evidence found in 
the Nirukta for establishing the existence of 
Pada texts o7 the RksamAdd other than that 
of S&kalya is zathered together, while evidence 
is also quoted. fron Uvata and Bhattabhaskara 
in addition, for assuming the existence of 
various Nighanius. These, the author shows, 
were itraditicnally in the threefold form of 
"Naighantuka, Aikapadika, and Daivata, while, 
with regard to the extant Nighantu, he up- 
holds the view that it is the work of Yaska. 
On the question of the lost Nirukbtavarttika, 
the author disagrees with Professor Rajawade’s 
view that this text was identical with a recen- 
sion of the B-haddevaia and proves, by quoting 
Niruktavaritika passages found in the Gopdlyka 
(commenta-y or the Sphotasiddhi) that the 
Niruktavartitka was an original work. A most 
useful collestion of quotations from the 
sixteen authors mentioned by Yaska is also 
included, and the monograph oloses with a 
review of the schools of Vedic interpretation, 
namely Aitihisika and Nairukta, to which 
Yüska refert. 

J. E. B. G. 
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mean ability, could certainly have had much 
more to say on each of these subjects. 


R. THAPAR 


Taomas O. BEIDELMAN : A comparative 
analysis of the jajymans system. (Mono- 
graphs of the Association for Asian 
Studies, vir) [vii] 86 pp. Locust 
Valley, N.Y.: J. J. Augustin Inc. for 
the Association for Asian Studies, 
1959. $2.50. 


This slim volume contains & useful reassess- 
ment of one of the basic features of the 
traditional Indian village economy. The 
jajmani system provided for the exchange of 
goods and services in rural areas before the 
expansion of a money economy brought 
flexibihty to the previously rigid interrela- 
tions between the occupational castes. The 
first comprehensive study of this system was 
W. H. Wiser’s The Hindu jajmani system, 
published in 1936, and in reassessing the 
problem Mr. Beidelman had the great ad- 
vantage of bemg able to draw on a large 
number of intensive anthropological village- 
studies conducted within the past ten years. 
On the basis of this comparative material he 
comes to conclusions somewhat different from 
those reached by W. H. Wiser. While the 
latter emphasized the interdependence of the 
individual castes, which allows each caste to 
play in turn the rôle of ‘master’ and of 
‘servant’, Mr. Beidelman sees the system 
basically sa a juxtaposition of the landed 
jajmans, who control the prinorpal means of 
production, and the kamis, who are artisans 
or mentala, and serve them in various capacities 
in return for a guaranteed supply of agricultural 
produce. He stresses the tensions between 
these two classes, and describes how under 
modern conditions these tensions have multi- 
plied and led to a partial breakdown of the 
system. 

Whereas Wiser may have exaggerated the 
element of equality between the castes 
operating the exchange of goods and services, 
Mr. Beidelman over-emphasizes perhaps to 
some extent the exploitation of kamsns by 
economically dominant and politically power- 
ful jajmans. Such exploitation of the landless 
no doubt occurs, but it is not necessarily 
inherent in the jajmani system, and has tended 
to intensify where a cash-economy replaced 
the traditional servioe-relationships. To the 
reader unfamiliar with Indian conditions it 
may not become apparent, moreover, that the 
relationship between a family priest (purohit) 
and his jajman, in which there is neither an 
element of subservience nor any possibility of 
exploitation, forms as much part of the system 
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Vai&ya was now degraded towards servitude, 
that of the Südra levelled upward towards 
freedom.’ This rise in the fortune of the 
Sidra varna becomes more clearly visible in 
the Gupta period, 

The author has given a very vivid deeorip- 
taon of the process of this rise and fall of the 
status of the Siidra varga. It ia perhaps the 
only comprehensive work on this subject 
based on both the Brahmanical and non- 
Brahmanical sources and هد‎ valuable for the 
study of not only the social history but also 
the economic history of anctent India. 


P. B. JAINI 


HEMCHANDRA RAYCHAUDHURI: Studtes 
in Indian antiquities. Second edition 
(revised. and enlarged). xvi, 327 pp. 
Calcutta: University of Calcutta, 
1958. Rs. 15. 


The first edition of this work was published 
in 1932. The present edition is a collection of 
articles and essays on & variety of themes 
relating to Indian antiquity. The last of the 
four sections consists of essays in Bengali. 
The first two sections, entitled ‘ Vedic and 
Epic studies’ and ‘Geography’, contain 
useful material. Among these 1s a study of the 
river Sarasvati as mentioned in various 
historical sources. With regard to the question 
of why the river dried up in later centuries, 
the author suggests that possibly the head- 
watera of the Sarasvati were diverted through 
natural causes towards flowing into the Sutlej 
or the Jumna. The third section of the work, 
on ' History and chronology ’, has been sub- 
stantially increased in the second edition. 
An inquiry into aspects of social organization 
in ancient India deplores the fact that too 
much emphasis is given to the code of Manu, 
without recognizing the importance of the 
works of other social thinkers, whose views 
were often m opposition to those of Manu 
Topics discussed in this section include 
observations on the date of the Silappa- 
digüram, which the author believes was com- 
posed after the second century A.D. although 
parts of it contain old bardic material. An 
address delivered in 1941 is included under 
the title of ‘The tapestry of ancient Indian 
history’. This could well have been deleted, 
since it is largely a summary of the work 
carried out by various scholars at the time, 
and consequently the information contained 
is now out of date. This section of the book 
suffers in general from the extreme brevity 
of the essays, many of them being more in 
the nature of short notes. This is to be 
regretted, since the author, a scholar of no 
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appendixes, and a separate Cantonese index 
provided to part ur. The book is thus brought 
into line with Professor S:mo2’s other text- 
books of which Dr. K. P. K. Whitaker has 
published Cantonese adaptations—though this 
time the Standard Chinese anc the Cantonese 
are combined in & single volume. 

The other valuable rew feature is a com- 
parison of the G.R. transcription used by 
Professor Simon with the new official Chinese 
° Draft Alphabet’ in its latest, and presumed 
final, version. With the gradual extension of 
the use of this alphabet in China, and especially 
when it comes to be used in works of reference, 
students of Chinese will find it extremely useful 
to have some acquaintance with it at an early 
stage. 


M. A. K. HALLIDAY 


ÁnTHUR F. Wricur: Buddhism in 
Chinese history. (Stanford Studies in 
the Civilizations of Eastern Asia.) xiv, 
144 pp., 8 plates. Stanford, Calif. : 
Stanford University Press; London: 
Oxford University Press, 1959. 26s. 


These six lectures were given at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and are addressed to ‘a 
broad segment of the educated public’. They 
represent popularization at its highest posable 
level, and can be warmly recommended. They 
are furnished with ample foctnotes which in 
themselves form a valuable b.bliography, and 
also with ten pages of ‘Further readings ۰ 
There are very few statements in this book 
with which any scholar is hkely to quarrel. 
Mr. Wright no doubt has his reasons for 
quoting Mou izü, without any reservations, 
as a Han work, and he refers, as other Western 
scholars do, only to Pellict’s article in T'oung 
Pao, xix, 1920, and not to I. Aurousseau's 
critiaiam of that article m BE EO, xxu, 1922. 
Pelliot (T'oung Pao. xix, 1920, 261) waa leas 
positive than is sometimes suggested: ‘Je 
me garderais oertes d'afirmar que le Meou 
tseu soit sûrement de la date dont il prétend 
être’. On the other hand the grounds put 
forward by E. Zürcher (Ths Buddhist conquest 
of China, 14) for his provisional conclusion 
that the work dates from tke fourth or fifth 
century, all seem to me to be demonstrably 
invalid, On p. 185 Mr. Wright speaks of 
Pelliot’s translation as being ‘able’. The 
article in its historical and bibliographical 

was 120661 not merely able, but 
brilliant. On the other hand the translation, 
already completed in 1905 and insufficiently 
revised in 1920, contains mary mistakes, some 
of them of an elementary kind. 


ARTHUR WALEY 
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as the relationship between cultivator and 
blacksmith. It may also be noted that the 
equality between the intaracting castes stressed 
by Wiser can still be observed in some of the 
more backward areas, where & comparatively 
primitive peasantry depends on the service 
of artisans paid annually in grain. There the 
standards of living of jajman and kami are 
very much the same, and neither dominates 
the other. 

Conditions of such equilibrium, however, are 
rapidly disappearing, and there can be no 
doubt that the author's assessment of the 
changing relationship between jajmans and 
kamins applies to large parta of India. The 
book is valuable not only as an able analysis 
of a process of change affecting both the 
economic and the social structure of the Indian 
village, but also as & concise and readable 
introduction to an important aspect of the 
traditional rural society of India. 


O. VON FÜRER-HADIENDORFE 


W. SIMON: How to study and write 
Chinese characters: Chinese radicals 
and phonetics, with an analysts of the 
1200 Chinese basso characters. Second 
revised edition (with the addition of the 
Cantonese pronunciation of the radsoals 
and all baste characters). xliv, 439 pp. 
London: Percy Lund, Humphries 
& Co. Leid., 1959. 30s. 


This book was first published in 1944, and 
it is still the most useful and systematic text- 
book of the Chinese script available to English- 
speaking students. By isolating the learning 
of the script as a problem requiring special 
treatment, Professor Simon has considerably 
lightened the task of those studying the 
Chinese language. 

The introduction analyses first the formal 
structure of Chinese characters, with reference 
to the history of the senpt, and then describes 
the strokes which make up the substance of 
the written characters. Parts I and ir deal 
reepectively with radicals and phonetics (non- 
radical elements). Part 1 lista the radicals, 
with suggested order of strokes in writing, 
G.R. transcriptian, translation meaning, and 
(where applicable) Chinese name, followed by 
separate hsts of basic characters and phonetics 
that oonsist of radicals only. Part n gives 
similar details, with added examples, of the 
phonetics ; in part uz the characters found in 
the 1200 Chinese basi» characters are analysed 
into their component elementa and explamed. 

Two very importent features have been 
added in the new edition. Cantonese readings 
have been supplied in parte 1 and m and in the 
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sida. Others, such ag the prescriptions repro- 
duced in C2, C3, and C4a-d are tantalizingly 
imperfect. Others still, such as D5 (? a square 
script abecedarium) may turn out to be merely 
writing exercises. 

O. RB, BAWDEN 


Far Eastern Economic Review. Special 
Christmas supplement and 1960 year- 


book. 150 pp. Hongkong: Far 
Eastern Economie Review Ltd., 1959. 
HK $6. 


The Far Eastern Economic Review has always 
published a special Christmas issue: it has 
now been decided to expand thia into a year- 
book, in which the major economic and political 
developments of the year throughout South 
and East Asia wil be recorded. On the 
evidence of this, the first in the projected 
series, the yearbook will become a standard 
work of reference for all those interested in 
the area covered. A general review of 1959 
in the Far East, with some reflections on the 
prospects for 1960, is followed by a round-up 
of the 1959 headlines, in alphabetical order of 
countries, and articles on three special topica— 
private foreign investment, tourism, and 
ECAFE. Next there are 21 articles on the 
fortunes during 1959 of each country in the 
region (again in alphabetical order), and their 
prospects for 1960—includig the latest 
available trade and production statistics. 
This is followed by a series of 12 articles on 
Hong Kong industries, and a final section on 
economic indicators for the main countries 
in the region during the year. The Editor 
has given his statement of aims: ‘ Our 
intention in this new venture is to provide 
readers with a reliable reference book of 
economic progress and business developments 
in the Far Hast during 1959, and some indica- 
tions of how things may turn out during 1960’. 
Commendable ; and in years to come a library 
of these yearbooks should prove indispensable 
to the student of the contemporary Asian 


Boene,. 
J. A. M. CALDWELL 


DENISE and LucrN 85223017: Les 
Khyang des collines de Chittagong (Pa- 
kistan ortvental) : matériaux pour l'étude 
linguistique des Chin. (L'Homme, 
Cahiers d’Ethnologie, de Géographie 
et de Linguistique, Nouvelle Série, 3.) 
151 pp. Paris: Librairie Plon, [1958]. 
Fr. 600. 


This little book is an attempt to set on 
record before it is too late some of the cultural 
and linguistio characteristics of the Khyangs, 
& rapidly diminishing community of Tibeto- 
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Erica HAENISOH (ed.): Mongolia der 
Berliner Turfan-Sammlung. II. Mon- 
9018606 Texte der Berliner Turfan- 
Sammlung in Faksimile. | (Abhand- 
lungen der Deutschen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Berlin, Klasse für 
Sprachen, Literatur und Kunst, Jahrg. 
1959, Nr. 1.) 59 pp. Berlin: Akade- 
mie-Verlag, 1959. 


In 1954 Professor Haenisch edited in 
facsımıle, under the title Mongolica der 
Berliner Turfan-Sammlung. I the first item, 
part of a commentary to the Bodhicaryavatara 
by C'os-kyi ‘Od-zer, of the Mongol prints and 
manuscripts brought to Germany by the 
Prussian Turfan Expedition. [Work on this 
text has been continued by Weller (Mon- 
golica. Ib and Central Asiatic Journal, rm, 
1, 1957) and by Cleaves (Harvard Journal of 
Asiatic Studies, XVIL, 1954).] The collection 
had been evacuated from Berlin during the 
war years, and in the confusion which followed 
the collapse of Germany the different items 
had become separated and scattered. Pro- 
feasor Haenisch set himself the task of tracing 
and reclassifying the items of this collection 
and of preparing a facsimile edition of all of 
them. By 1956 all the available texte were 
ready for publication, but the work was delayed 
by the fortunate discovery in Berlin and 
Mainz of several missing items. These were 
incorporated in the present edition which 
offers all the available 51 1tems m facsimile. 
Later publication of any more fragments 
which may come to light is promised. 

Professor Haenisch has divided his material 
into four categories: Buddhist, ordinances 
and letters, literary and miscellaneous, and 
square script. The items include some which 
have already been edited by Ramstedt and by 
Poppe. This collection will be warmly wel- 
comed by Mongolists, but will demand con- 
siderable effort in its exploitation. Most of 
the fragments are small, and though many, 
especially the Buddhist items, are plamly 
printed or written, many of the secular items 
are not so clearly reproduced. It is impossible 
for the reviewer, who has not seen the originals, 
to say whether they themselves are always so 
imperfect, faded, and blurred as they appear 
to be in one or two of the plates, though this 
is probably so rather than that the photo- 
graphy is at fault, One or two items are un- 
fortunately almost illegible, while item C4d is, 
over most of its area, best read in & mirror. 
Technical diffloulties apart, the elucidation 
of the contents of the fragments will need 
much study. Some items are initially self- 
evident, for instance Dla, Dlb, and D2 
which are extraote from a redaction of Suba- 
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graphical Series, 3.) [vii], 87 pp., map. 


's-Gravenhage: | Martinus Nijhoff, 
1958. Guilders ۰ 
This ‘publication commissioned and 


financed by the Netherlancs Institute for 
International Cultural Relations ' takes anthro- 
pology in its widest sense: physical anthro- 
pology, ethnology, cultura anthropology, 
archaeology, and ethno-history. Its main 
difference from R. Kennedy’s Bibliography of 
indonesian peoples and cultures, revised 
edition by T. W. Maretzki and H. Th. Fisher, 
Vol. 1, New Haven, 1955, consists in its 
commentaries. These deal with the authors 
and the weeks, months, or years they spent 
on the islands, and, notwithstanding their 
succinctness, they are deserrptive as well as 
critical. 

Nias is situated approximately 70 miles 
due west of Sumatra’s west coast, to be more 
exact directly opposite the harbour city of 
Sibolga ; 200,000 out of its population of 
215,000 are Niasans. The island is known 
for (ts highly complex religion and its well- 
preserved Stone Age oulture. Modigliani, 
Sohroeder, Kleiweg de Zwaan, Schnitger, 
and Steinhart are among the best-known 
authors of Dr. Suzuki’s lists in which there 
are approximately 300 entries. 

Mentawei is compossd of four islands strung 
together along Sumatra’s west coast and 
situated between the Batu Islands to the 
north and Enggano much further south; 
the most northerly and largest of the four is 
Siberut situated directly across from Padang. 
The official census of 1930 placed the total 
population at 18,000; acccrding to & 1956 
estimate their number would be 30,000. The 
people are of the proto-Malayan type, speaking 
their own language and maintaining a culture 
quite unlike that of their neighbours. Hansen, 
Karney, Kruyt, Loeb, Duyvendak, Rassersa, 
Wirz, and Beukerirg are the principal authors 
in the list of roughly 100 entries. 

Enggano les approximately 200 miles 
south of Mentawei and 80 miles from Sumatra. 
A century ago the populatior was estimated to 
have numbered 6,420; at the moment the 
total population numbers 500; the real 


Engganese form & minority. The most striking 


thing about this culture is its vanishing 
from the soene. Here Ketning is the mos; 


prominent author, giving a well-rounded 
picture of the culture in its vigour and in ita 
decline. The number of entries is 64 only. 

Anybody interested in she field and ita 
problems must be grateful to Dr. Suzuki for 
the great care he has taken m presenting his 
materials, and to the ongina. authors on whom 
he comments briefly. 

4. E 
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Burman stock, living in the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts. 

We are offered a short account of the 
Khyangs and ther neighbours, some fairly 
detailed observations on daily life in one of 
their villages, a description of the pronuncia- 
tion of the Khyang language, and a most useful 
vocabulary of some 800 or 000 items, each one 
of which 1s compared with possible cognates 
in other languages such as Burmese and Chin. 
It is no small tribute to the industry and 
professional skill of the authors and to the 
intelligence and patience of their informants 
that they were able to assemble so much 
useful mater-al, much of ıt possibly irre- 
placeable, ıı so short & visit to the village 
studied, 

E. J. A. HENDERSON 


L. CADRE: Syniaze de la langue 
viétnamteane. (Publications de l'École 
Française d’Extréme-Orient, Vol. 
XLO.) xxvii, 208 pp. Paris: École 
Frangaise d'Extréme-Orient, 1958. 


Both the 16ت‎ af this book and the date of its 
publication &re misleading. The work was 
completed by Father Cadiére in 1900, and only 
minor changss have been made since that 
date. Althouzh tho title suggests that this is ۵ 
study of the whole Vietnamese language, the 
book is, in facez, restricted to the dialect 
spoken in a sual] area of Central Viet Nam, an 
area to-day »iseoted by the frontier dividing 
North and South Viet Nam. This work has 
not been published before, and the manuscript 
has been edized and prepared for publication 
by Father André Eb. 

Unlike othar grammatical works of the time, 
this study is based upon the spoken language 
and all the examples cited are utterances heard 
and recorded by the author. The book is an 
example of that patient and careful scholar- 
ship which marks all of Father Cadiére's work. 
It is the first attempt to analyse the Vietna- 
mese languege in terms of itself without 
reference to European languages, and the fact 
that Father Cadidére had received no linguistic 
training makes his achievement all the more 
remarkable. Although the terminology ia that 
of old-fashioned grammar, the linguistic 
analysis is original and penetrating. There oan 
be no doubt that this is a major work in the 
field of Vietxamese linguistic study. 


P. J. ۲ 


P. Suzuxi: Critical survey of studies on 
the anthropology of Nias, Mentawei and 
Enggano. (Koninklijk Instituut voor 
Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde. Biblio- 
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Ht. 9.) vi, 60 pp., 36 plates. Berlin: 
Akademie-Verlag, 1958. 


The first half of this httle book contains an 
article of 27 pages by Dr. F. Herrmann, the 
director of the Portheim-Stiftung in Heidel- 
berg, on ‘African Negro sculpture as the 
subject of research’. ‘The author traces the 
development of European and American 
attitudes towards African wood sculpture 
from the turn of the century to the present 
day. His survey therefore covers much the 
same ground as the more detailed account by 
A. A. Gerbrands in Art as an element of culture, 
especially in Negro Africa, Leiden, 1957. 

The references to the post-war literature are 
less complete than for the earlier period. 
There is, for example, no mention of Ulli Beier, 
B. Holas, J.-M. Jadot, P. Langlois, Madeleine 
Rousseau. Periodicals like Brousse, Nigeria, 
Odi, which contain some relevant material, 
are not cited. 

The second part has a foreword and an 
essay of 16 pages by Dr. Paul Germann, the 
curator of the African collection at Leipzig, 
entitled ' Negro soulpture from the Museum 
of Ethnology in Leipzig’. The text is accom- 
panied by plates illustrating more than 80 
objects, with descriptive notes. We are not 
told which of these objects, if any, survived 
the air raid of 1943 that destroyed a large 
part of the collection. 

Dr. Germann, in his short but informative 
essay, gives a general introduction to African 
sculpture. He describes the status and 
function of the artist in tribal communities 
as against the artist at court, and he provides 
the reader with a clear outline of the different 
styles, techniques, and materials that were used. 


GUY ATKINS 


BHORT NOTICES 


Hans Kanurgn: Vergleichendes W örter- 
verzeichnis der Stchule-Sprache auf 
der Insel S$malur an der Westküste von 
Sumatra. — (Veróffentlichungen des 
Seminars fiir Indonesische und 
Südseesprachen der Universitat Ham- 
burg, Bd. 1.) [n], li, 90 pp. Berlin: 
Dietrich Reimer, 1959. DM. 10. 


In 1940 the author publshed his ' Siohule- 
‘Texte ' in the Verhandelingen van het Konink- 
lijk Bataviaasch Genootschap, LXXIV, 4, 
followed in 1955 by his Die Sichule-Sprache 
auf der Insel Simalur an der Westkuste von 
Sumaira (Afrika und Ubersee, Beiheft 27). 
He is to be congratulated on the completion 
of his work. After a Sichule word the author 
first gives us (as far as possible) the parallel 
words in Nias or Bimalur language and its 
dialects, in order to demonstrate the olose 
relation of Sichule to these two Indonesian 
neighbour-languages. Where this proved 
impossible, he provides us with parallels from 
other Indonesian languages. The system of 
spellmg in this photocopy of a typewritten MS 
is essentially the same as that used in the 
texts and the grammar, though unfortunately 
some simplification had to be introduced. We 
must be grateful that Dr. Kahler has succeeded 
in completing his painstaking work, of which 
the fleld-work dates from immediately before 
the war. 

O. H. 


FERDINAND HERRMANN and Paur GER- 
MANN:  Berüge zur afrikanischen 
Kunst. (Veróffentlichungen des Mu- 
seums für Völkerkunde zu Leipzig, 
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A FATIMID DECREE OF THE YEAR 
524/1130 
By B. M. STERN 
(PLATES I-X) 
(1) THE ARABIC DOCUMENTS OF THE SINAI MONASTERY 


For many years it was vaguely known that the monastery of St. Catherine 
in Sinai possessed a large collection of documents concerning its own affairs 
and written in Arabic and Turkish, and more especially that this collection 
also included a number of decrees issued by various Fatimid caliphs ; but it 
was only recently that detailed information became available. It will be 
convenient to preface the edition of one of these Fatimid documents by a 
review of what has been written about the Sinai documents up to now. 

We may well begin by recalling the labours of some early searchers of the 
Sinai archives. Here we encounter, however, a little problem, the means for 
the solution of which are not at the moment available. The first writer, so 
far as is known, to have used the Arabic documents of the monastery is 
Neoctarius, to whom we shall turn soon ; but it is possible that he relied on an 
earlier author, the monk Joasaph, who is said to have prepared a list of the 
bishops of Sinai ‘from various works and Arabic documents which he 
mentions '.! Unfortunately I have no access to Joasaph’s list and can therefore 
give no further details; nor can I say how far, if at all, is Nectarius indebted 
to his researches, It is to be hoped that one day Joasaph’s text will be 
examined, and we shall learn to whom the credit belongs of having been the 
ürst to use the Arabic documents of Sinai for historical purposes. Let us now 
turn to Nectarius, through whom information about past heads of the 
monastery and the history of Egypt extracted from various of the Fatimid, 
Ayyubid, and Mamlük decrees became widely known. 

Nectarius, a native of Crete and one of the more illustrious members of the 
monastery, became, first, Archbishop of Mount Simai for a short time, and 
subsequently Patriarch of Jerusalem (d. 1676). He is best known for his 
share in the controversy concerning the relations between the Greek and Latin 


1 ° Nous possédons plusieurs listes des évêques du Sinaf. La plus ancienne fut dressée par 
le moine Ioasaph, d'après divers ouvrages et documents arabes qu'il mentionne. Nektarios, 
choisi plus tard comme évêque du Binat, mais qui fut presque aussitét élu patriarche de Jérusalem, 
reproduisit cette liste avec quelques additions dans son Epitome de l Histoire Sainte en. 7 ١ 
(H. L. Rabino, Le monastère de Sainte-Catherine du Mont Sinas, Cairo, 1038, 80). In a note 
Rabino gives the following reference for Joasaph's list: ‘Codex sinaitious 2715, p. 51-53’. 
This MS does not seem to be included among those microfilmed by the American expedition, 
so that it ia inaccessible for me. From various references I infer that it is also quoted by 
K. Amantos, Lwairicd pynusta dvdxdora, Athens, 1928, p. 8; in effect Rabino probably 
derived his information from Amantos, whose book I have not seen. 

2 For Nectarius and his works, see V. Grumel’s article ° Neotaire' in the Dictionnaire de 
theologie catholique ; for the ° Epitome’ and ita sources M. I. Manousaka’s article 'H ‘’Emcroy} 
ris “vepoxoopukxfs ‘toroptas ° tof Nexraplou ‘IepoooAvpwy in Kpyrixd Xpovixd, 1, 1947, 201—832. 
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churches and in particular for the polemical work which he wro£» against the 
papal claim to supremacy. About the year 1659-60, however, while still a 
Sinaitic monz, he also wrote a historical compilation entitled ‘ Epitome of 
holy and secular history’ (Ererou ris í(epokoogucís iccooías), first 
published in Venice in 1677, and reprinted in the same city in tke years 1758, 
1783, and 1895. (Only the last named edition was available to me.) The first 
three of the five parts of the book deal with Sinai, its history ard description ; 
one chapter gives a list of the ‘archbishops’ of Sinai. (In fact the earlier 
dignitaries only bore the title of bishop, but Nectarius attributed the rank of 
archbishop t5 all heads of the monastery.) The last two books contain a history 
of Egypt and ite conquest by Sultan Selim. For drawing up zhe list of the 
‘archbishops’ Nectarius made use of information contained in some ° ancient 
Arabic books’ preserved in the monastery, as well as in decrees. by the rulers 
of Egypt, aad in the part dealing with the history of the rulers of Egypt he 
also drew upon a number of such decrees. As we have explained above, it 
cannot yet 5e determined whether it was Nectarius himself who initiated this 
search in the archives, or if he was, partly or wholly, copying matarial assembled 
by a predesessor. At any rate, though it was the right məzhod to derive 
information from documents of the archives, we shall see pzesently that In 
interpreting the documents he, or his predecessor, was not always successful. 
We shall frst reproduce the passages in which Nectarius refers to Arabic 
documents, giving in the footnotes the necessary information about the rulers 
involved, and reserving to the end the discussion about tas documents— 
a discussion which will lead to the conclusion that the doccments used by 
Nectarius are no longer extant. 

The following are the relevant sentences from the list of the ‘ archbishops’ 
(ed. 1805, pp. 211-12) : 


Year 508 of the Muslim era, a.p. 1103. It is found in a decree of the 
sultan Emer Elmumni! that the archbishop of the monastery was 
Zacharias. 

Yeer 538 of the Muslim era, A.D. 1133. At the time of the same sultan £ 
George was archbishop. 

Year 551 of the Muslim era, A.D. 1146. In another decre» of the sultan 
Kaim Ibnes Reila,? Gabriel was archbishop. He was an Arabic scholar and 
wrote a book containing admonitions which is preserved -n the monastery. 


1 ‘Emer Elmumni’, i.e. amir al-mu'minin ‘Commander of the Ferth71", the generic titla 
of the caliphs, was taken as a proper name, and the title ‘sultan’ wrongly applied to the 
Fatimid caliph, who did not bear it. In A.H. 508 the reigning Fatimid caliph was al-Amir 
(499-524). Ihe conversion of the Hijra date 608 into the Christian date 13 erroneous, as in fact 
it corresponds to 1114-15. 

3 In 538 the reigning caliph was al-Hafiz (525-44), and the corresponding Christian date is 
in fact 11434. 

3 There 18 no Fatimid caliph called al-Q&'im bi-Nagr Allah, which the Greek transcription 
is no doubt meant to reproduce; the document is certainly by al-Fa’:s bi-Nasr Allah (549-55), 
but the word المار‎ written without diacritical dote waa misread as eal. AH. 35l = A.D. 1156-7. 
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Year 815 of the Muslim era, A.D. 1324. In a decree of the sultan 
Mueyadi ! there is found Dorotheus. 

The references to Arabic documents in the chapter on the history of Egypt 
(ed. 1805, pp. 290-1) are introduced by Nectarius with the remark that he has 
found the names of various rulers of Egypt in documents which they issued 
to the monastery in confirmation of the covenant granted by the Prophet 
Muhammad, and that these documents are preserved in the treasury of the 
branch (metochton) of the monastery in Egypt (i.e. presumably Cairo), though 
some of them are in a deteriorated condition owing to their antiquity.? 

In 530 (read 580?) was Melek Salekh,? from whom the slaves have 
received the kingdom. He gave a decree to the monastery which is still 
extant. In this period Isaiah, or Zacharias, was archbishop of Mount Sinai. 

592. There was Melek Elmuzeffer,* who also gave a decree which is 
extant. 

627. Melek Kamle.” There is also a decree by him. Nectarins was 
archbishop. 

640. Melek Mansur.® There exists in the monastery a decree by him too. 

641. Melek Saladin.” There is a decree also by him. 

656. Melek Mansur.9 At this time Macarius was archbishop. 

690. Mutime baila.® Also he gave a decree which is preserved. 


726. Melek Mutaffar.° Similarly. 

1 The Mamlak sultan al-Mu’ayyad Sayf al-Din Shaykh reigned 810-24. A.H. 815 = A.D. 
1412-13. 

1*5... of Orolo .مه‎ eopioxovra, els rò م‎ Alysmrq وود‎ Movaorgpíov Merdytov dodaAos 
pudarrépeva, eis rò ZixevoduAdavor, el kafriwes ¢ arav và مرمع‎ TQ xpévw ° 

3 The reference is perhaps to Saladin (564-89), founder of the Áyyübid dynasty, which 
preceded the rule of the ‘slaves’, ie. Mamlüks; but there might be in addition a confusion 
with the Ayyübid al-Malik al-S&hh (637-47). 


í No Ayyibid ruler bore the regnal title al-Malik al-Muzaffar. In 592, the ruler of Egypt ` 


was al-Malik al-‘Aziz, Saladin’s young son, at whose side stood Saladin’s brother, al-Malik 
al-‘Adil. The document, issued either by al-‘Aziz or by al-‘Adil, probably contained in its 
protocol among other titles that of al-muzaffar, ‘ the victorious’, which was erroneously taken 
as the main regnal title. Cf. the protocol of the dooument Atiya No. ll, issued by al-‘Adil m 
the very year 592, which does in fact include that title: اللك‎ Lll «cS منشور تقدم‎ 
السيد الاجل الكبير العام المؤيد المظفر‎ [this being the sign manual توفیق‎ ay العادل [* الحمد لله‎ 
الدولة * تاج الله‎ JA المنصور المرابط الام سيف الدين ناصر الاسلام 5 معين الامام غياث الانام‎ * 
جير الامة سيد الملوك والسلاطين ” سلطان جيوش المسلمين قامع الكفرة * والمشركين ابو بكر بن ايوب خليل‎ 
أمير المنقيين‎ 

E Al-Malik al-EAmil, 615-35. 

* In 640, the ruler of Egypt was al-Malik al-Salih (687-47) ; in this case too we have to 
assume that the subsidiary title al-mangir, ‘ the victorious ', was taken as a regnal title. 

۲ In the year 641 the reigning sultan was, aa we have said in the preceding note, al-Malik 
al-Sàhh, whose name was Najm al-Din, not Salah al-Din. 

° The Mamlik sultan ai-Mansur Nur al-Din ‘All (055-7). 

From the form of the title (composed with bUul4A), it is clear that the reference is not to‏ و 
a Mamlük sultan, but to one of the shadow oaliphs of Cairo. In the year 690 the caliph was,‏ 
however, al-Hakim bi’llih (661-701); the Greek form ‘Mutime baila’ could stand for al.‏ 
Mu'tagim billah (779-85).‏ 

1 Al-Muzaffar Rukn. al-Din Baybars II (708-41). 
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760. Melek Naseri." He similarly gave a decree to the monastery. 
815. Melek Mueyad.? At this time Dorotheus was archbishop. 
863. Melek Kakher.? There is also the decree which he gava. 

870. Melek Takher.* Similarly there is also a decree by him. 

901. Sultan Asarafi.5 There is also a decree by him. 

Finally Nectarius remarks that all the rulers from Melek Salekh on were 
° Tserkes ',9 the last of them to give a decree to the monastery being Sultan 
Asarafi. The conquest of Egypt by Selim is then related. 

It is obvious that most of the documenta referred to by Nectarius are not 
to be found amongst those microfilmed by the American expedition, of which 
we have more to say later on, and even in the case of those items where a 
prima facie case would seem to exist for identifying them with extant docu- 
ments, there are reasons which speak against such identification. We do have 
a document (No. 10 in Atiya's handlist, quoted below) from tke year 551 by 
the vizier of the caliph al-F&'iz bi-Nasr Allah who is obviously meant by ° the 
sultan Kaim labnes Reila'. Yet though the extant document contains the 
name of the contemporary bishop of Sinai, it is given as Anthony, not 
Gabriel. We have then to conclude that in that year there was a change of 
bishop, and the document which Nectarius had before him and which men- 
tioned bishop Gabriel 18 not identical with the extant document, which menvions 
bishop Anthony. The document mentioned under the year 592 could on the 
face of it be identical with the extant document of the same year (No. 11). 
The document mentioned under 690 can hardly be identical with the extant 
document No. 24, dated from the same year, because it is no; issued by the 
“Abbasid shadow caliph, as is the one menzioned by Nectarms. Similarly, 
though there exists a document dated 815 and issued by al-Malik al-Mu’ayyad 
(No. 49), seemingly corresponding to the document mentioned by Nectarius 
under that year, 15 does not contain the name of the archbishop Dorotheus. 
Hither No. 53 or No. 54, both issued by al-Malik al-Zahir in 870, could be 
identical with the document quoted by Nectarius; the same can be seid of 
No. 74, issued by al-Malik al-Ashraf Q&'itbbáy in 901. Yet as Nectarius says 
that the documents used by him were preserved in the Cairo :netochion of the 
monastery, and the greater part of them can in no case be identical with extant 
documents, we may conclude that none of the documents quoted by him are 


1 Al-Nasir. Nasir al-Din reigned for the first time 748-52, for the second time in 755; in 
760 the reigning sultan was his son, al-Sálih Salah al-Din Salih (752-62). 

* See above, p. 441, n. 1. 1 

3 The reigning sultan in 868 was al-Ashraf Sayf al-Din Inàl (857-35), by whom was 
in effect issued Atiya No. 52 (beg. 
السلطاق الملل الاشر ف‎ 3 [this being the sign manual JL! :] العال المولوى‎ Co oll بالامر‎ Fo 1): 
no Mamlük sultan had as his reigning title ‘ al-Qahir ’, for which ° Kakher’ probably stands. 

* Al-Zühir Sayf al-Din Khushqadam (865-72). 

* Al-Ashraf Sayf al-Din 08168897 (872-001). 

* < Tserkes ’, Ciroaesian, stands for ° Mamlik’, on account of the position of supremacy which 
the Circassians occupied in the Mamlik state from the end of the fourteenth century (cf. 
D. Ayalon, ` The Circassians in the Mamlik kingdom ', JAOS, LXIX, 1949, 135 (۰ 
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identical with the documents now in Mount Sinai. Though at least one author 
makes a reference to documents preserved in the Cairo branch of the monastery,} 
and the documents mentioned by Nectarius cannot be presumed to be definitely 
lost as long as their absence in the Cairo branch is not expressly confirmed, 
there is but little hope that they will turn up there. 

We may add that part of Nectarius’s results—his list of the bishops—was 
often reproduced quite apart from the various editions of his own book. It 
appeared in a book published in Tergovitse in Moldavia in the year 1710 under 
the title of BiBAlov wepidyov برد‎ axodoviiay ris dytas Aikarepivgs, Té 6 
mpookuvytdapioy Tob aylov “Opous Awa pera radv mépé kal wdvrwy trav êv 
adT@ kai wept رنه‎ Twd re rdw THs ükoAovÜtas roô povaarnplov, kai rods 
ev abr بمب‎ robe apytemioxomjoavras, Kal éykcpuóv Tı eis rò Lia 
"Opos, و‎ lind of little handbook of Sinai, published for propaganda and the 
edification of pilgrims. Nectarius’s list was, however, carried down to 1708. 
Also in 1710 the manuscript of an Arabic version of the handbook was written, 
reproducing the list of the Greek version with the additional name of archbishop 
Joannicius of Mitylene, elected in 1710 and in office at the time of the writing 
of the MS. This list was published by L. Cheikho in his analysis of the contents 
of the MS (‘Les archevéques du Sinai’, Mélanges de la Faculté Orientale, 
Université Saint-Joseph, Beyrouth, u, 1907, 408-21). He did not, however, 
realize that the text analysed by him, and thus also the list, was simply trans- 
lated from the Greek; this was pointed out in a review by L. Petit. The 
Greek version was often reprinted in Venice: there are editions of the years 
1727, 1768, 1773, 1778, and 1817.4 Thus the contents of the list were easily 
available to students of the history of the monastery both in the editions of 
Nectarius’s ‘ Epitome’ and in those of the handbook, and were for example 
used in L. Eckenstein’s History of Sinat, London, 1921 (see pp. 145, 153),* and 
E. L. Rabino’s Le monastère de Sainte-Catherine du Mont Sinai, pp. 80 ff. 


1 * Enfin un certaine quantité de manusorite, d’imprimés et d'archives sont, paraît-il, déposés 
au couvent du Sinai au Caire' ; Rabino (see above, p. 439, n. 1), 52. 

4 There is a copy of this rare first edition in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. The list is to be 
found on fols. 8v. and 7v. from the end (the book has no pagination). 

3 In Echos d'Orient, 1908, 127-8; see also G. Graf, Geschichte der christlichen arabischen 
Litteratur, or, 168. In 1774 a Smaite monk, Acacius, made another translation of the Greek 
handbook of Sinai after the edition of 1773 (autograph in the British Museum, MS Ar. Christ. 
33; cf. Graf, ibidem). 

t See the bibliographical detaila in L. Petit, Bibliographie des acoluthies grecques, Bruxelles, 
1926, pp. xxxiv-xxxvii. I have seen the three Venice editions—those of 1768, 1773, and 1817— 
which are to be found in the British Museum. The lists are on pp. 48 ff., 91 ff, and 161 f., 
respectively. 

5 The use made of the lists is slightly erroneous. The Christian dates are followed, though 
it is obvious that the compiler of the list transposed the Hijra dates which he found in the 
documents into A.D. dates, and as we have seen transposed them wrongly. Also, in consequence 
of this error, Eckenstein identifles Kaim Jabnes Reila with al-Zafir (1149-51) instead of al-Fa'iz, 
and for Dorotheus she gives the dates 1324-33. 

5 Rabino’s list is based on the Greek handbook, Cheikho’s article, K. Papamikhalopulos’s 
'H pov} rod عناوم‎ LwG, Athens, 1932 (not seen by me; he obviously derived his list from 
Nectarius ar the handbook), and the book of Amantos, quoted above, p. 439, n. 1. 
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Between Neotarius and the more recent students of the Sinai archives there 
is a large gap. There is no mention of Arabic documents—as far as L can sec— 
in the accounts of the various visitors of the monastery who came to study 
its Greek and Oriental MSS in the course of the eighteenth, and more especially 
the nineteenth century," nor does Nectarius’s list in its diferent forms seam 
to have inspired any of its readers to try to find out if the documents mentioned 
in it were still extant. It was only at the beginning of the twentiezh century 
that the existence of Arabic documents was rediscovered, and news of them 
brought back to Europe, by the orientalist B. Moritz. The first Fatimid 
document was discovered by Moritz not in the monastery in Sinai itself, but 
in its Istanbul branch, where he found a decree by al-Hafiz in 1910, dated 
according to him A.D. 1134, i.e. a.m. 528. Moritz refers to this documens in 
his study of 1918 (see below), p. 5 (‘I found it in the summer of 1910 in the 
branch of the monastery situated in the querter of Balat’) and gives a few 
details about it in the course of that study. One of these details (p. 4), which 
he had already mentioned in an earlier article ( Sur les antiquités arabes du 
Sinai’, Bulletin de l'Institut Egyptien, 1910, p. 91), is that the dociment eon- 
tains an order to the governor of Ayla to observe the ancient treatiss accorded 
to the Christians (an tuhfaz lahum al-‘uhtid al-qadima). Or. p. 39 cf the study 
of 1918, he states that the scroll containing the decree of 1134 is more than 
9 metres long. Following these clues given by Moritz I rediscovered this 
document in the spring of 1959, in the metochion of the Sinai monastery ir the 
Balat quarter in Istanbul? It is true that the Fatimid document which I saw 
there is only 5:36 metres long (and 0:42 broad), and also that it contains 
neither the name of the reigning caliph nor a date (its beginning and end being 
missing); nor does either the mention of the governor of Ayla, or the phrase 
quoted by Moritz appear in the surviving portion. The most likely explanation 
is, however, that it is identical with the document seen by Moritz, but that it 
has lost ita beginning and end since his visit,! the mention of the governor of 
Ayla and the phrase an tuhfaz... being in the missing parts. This seems 
more probable than the alternative that there was mors than one Fatimid 


1 For the history of the study of the Sinai MSS, see V. N. Bénéchévitch, Les manuscrits 
greca du Mort Sinai et le monde savant de l Europe deputs le xvite sele jusqu'à 1927 (in the series 
‘Texte und Forschungen zur Byrantinisch-Neugriechische Philologie °), Athens, 1937. Ths 
alleged Covenant of the Prophet is an exception : it has been repeatedly quoted since R. Pcoocke, 
A description of the East, London, 1748, 1, 148, 268—70, mentioned it and even gave a translation 
of it. 

* For the history of the church of St. John in the Balat, which has belonged to the monks 
of Mount Sinai since the seventeenth century, see A. M. Schneider, in Oriens, Iv, 1, 1051, 93. 
There are slso preserved in the metochion a number of Ottoman documents (c. 30 pieces), at 
which I have looked in a perfunctory manner only. The earliest is a document from the 8 
court dated 981/1573-4; there are other documenta from the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth 
Islamic centuries. I am much indebted to Archimandrite Damiyanos Papakonstantinu for his 
great kindness in allowing me to Bee the documents and to take photographs of the Fatimid 
decree. 

* The collection of documents was damaged by rioters some years ago. 
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document in the metochton, that seen by Moritz having since disappeared, 
whilst the one I saw had not been shown to him. 

In 1914, Moritz, accompanied by C. Schmidt (an expert on patristic litera- 
ture), paid a long visit to the monastery in Sinai and photographed—together 
with a great number of M8S—about a hundred documents. Owing to the 
outbreak of the world war, the photographs could not be brought back to 
Europe and perished ; but on the basis of notes taken during the expedition 
Moritz published in 1918 his Bettrdge zur Geschichte des Snaiklosters im 
Mittelalter nach arabischen. Quellen (in ‘ Abhandlungen der königlichen Preus- 
sischen Akademie der Wissenschaften ’, 1918), in which he published a copy 
of the treaty alleged to have been granted by the Prophet to the Christians 
in A.H. 2, two decrees by the Mamlük sultan Qa’itbay,! and some Fatimid 
inscriptions; all these accompanied by valuable commentaries. A short 
account of the expedition was published later (C. Schmidt and B. Moritz, 
‘Die Sinai-Expedition im Frühjahr 1914’, Sitzungsberichte der Preussischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1926, 26-34). In the course of the study of 
1918, the only Fatimid document mentioned is the one dated 1134, discovered 
in Istanbul, but in the article of 1926 (p. 31) there is mentioned a document 
dated 524/1130, described as the earliest of the decrees—this is the document 
which bears in Atiya’s list the number 962 and which is published in the 
present article—and another document said to be dated 540/1145 of which 
the dimensions are given as 10 metres long and 0:41 broad. As there is no 
document dated 540 among those listed by Atiya, the document is either now 
lost, or else it escaped the attention of the American expedition ; unless, of 
course, the date was misread by Moritz, and he is in fact referring to Atiya’s 
No. 9, dated 548 (the dimensions of which are, however, given as 3-05 metres 
long and 0-41 broad). 

One of the Sinai documents, belonging to the Ottoman period, was published 
in 1938 by A. Saarisalo (‘A wagf-document from Sinai’, Studia Onenialia 
(Helsinki), v, 1): it is a document of sale referring to a property in al-Tür, 
with a second document written on the margin, constituting the property into 
wagf; both are dated 4 Jumada II 988/18 July 1580. The document is 
obviously identical with Atiya’s No. 441. 

The American expedition of 1950, which has also microfilmed about one-half 
of the library’s manuscripts in various languages (such as Greek, Arabic, 
Syriac, Georgian, and Slavonic), brought back microfilms of the entire collection 
of Arabic and Turkish documents, including six belonging to the Fatimid 
period. A handlist of the Arabic material was published by A. B. Atiya under 
the title of The Arabic manuscripts of Mount Sinai: a hand-list of the Arabic 


1 One is dated 9 Rajab 892, the other 23 Sha‘bin 896; no documents bearing these dates 
occur in Atiya’s list, and I had no opportunity to examine personally whether the documents 
edited by Moritz are included in the microfilms or not. In addition to the doouments which he 
edited, Moritz alludes not only to the Fatimid documents mentioned below, but also to doouments 
by In&l, Khushqadam, Qánsuh, Kha’ir Beg, and Suleyman, and mentions that there are altogether 
22 documents by Qa'tbüáy. He also mentions a protocol dated 918 and a document dated 920. 
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manuscripts and scrolls microfilmed at the library cf the Monastery of St. Catherine, 
Mount Sinai, Baltimore, 1955. The Manchester University Library possesses 
a duplicate set of the whole collection of microfilms and I had the opportunity 
of studying the Fatimid documents thanks to the courtesy of the authoritiss 
of that library (to whom I am also indebted for the photographs reproduced 
in the present article). 


(2) Tam FATBID DOCUMENTS 

The following is the list of the Fatimid decrees preserved in the monastery 
and in its Istanbul branch : 

1. Decree by the regent ‘Abd al-Majid (the future al-Hafiz), a.m. 524 (Atiya 
No. 962)—this is the document published in the present article. - 

2. Decree by al-Hafiz, A.E. 528, preserved in the Istanbul branch of the 
monastery. 

3. Decree by al-Hafiz, a.m. 529 (Atiya No. 8). 

4. Decree by al-Hafiz, A.H. 530 (Atiya No. 6). Atiya wrongly gives the date 
as 502.3 

5. Decree by al-'Abbas, vizier of al-Zafir, A.K. 548 (Atiya No. 9). 

6. Decree by Talà'i', vizier of al-Fa'iz, A.n. 551 (Atiya No. 10). 

7. Decree by Tala'i', vizier of al-Fa'iz, A.n. 553 (Atiya No. 963). 

These documents form a group of outstanding importance for the stedy of 
Fatimid diplomatic. At a later date, I hope to consider them from that pcint 
of view in a volume which I plan to devote to a collected edition ; here ل‎ wish 
to publish only one document (the oldest extant document of the group), and 
to use it to illustrate an episode in Fatimid history. 


(3) THE DECREE FROM 524/1130 

In an article published some years ago (‘The succession to the Fatimid 
Imam al-Amir...’, Oriens, Iv, 2, 1951, 193 f£.), I reconstructed the chequered 
succession of events which followed al-Amir’3 assassination on 2 Dhü'l-Qa'da 
524/8 October 1130, which it will suffice briefly to summarize as follows. 

In the absence of & direct heir (as I explained in the study referred to, it 
is uncertain what happened to al-Tayyib, the son born to al-Amir a few months 
before), power was assumed by the late caliph's cousin, “Abd al-Majid, or rather 
by the favourite of al-Amir, Hazarmard, and his colleague Bargash, who pui 
forward ‘Abd al-Majid as the nominal ruler. “Abd al-Majid, however, was not 
proclaimed as caliph, but as one of al-Amir’s wives was pregnant, he assumed 
the regency pending her expected delivery. Hazarmard’s rule, however, proved 

1 I am most grateful to Dr. J. D. Latham, who pointed out to me some yeare ago (when he 
was in charge of the oriental department of the Manchester University Library) the existence 
of the duplicate set of microfilms. Mr. E. Khedoori made a selection of the documents in a 
thesis submitted to the University of Manchester in 1958 (Charters of privileges gramed by the 
Fatimids and Mamluks to St. Oatherine’s Monastery of Tur Sinai). It ia hoped that he will publish 
some of the documents which he included in his thesis. 


1 Atiya’s No. 7 does not belong to the Fatimid period (as stated by Atiya), bat zo the 
Mamlük period. 
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to be of short duration. Abü ‘Ali Ahmad (nicknamed Kutayfat), the son of 
al-Afdal, the famous minister of the caliphs al-Musta‘li and al-Amir, was raised 
to the vizierate by the army—according to the historian Ibn al-Muyassar on 
16 Dhü'l-Qa'da, ie. two weeks after the death of al-Amir. I added: ‘We 
may assume that, for some time at least, the arrangements concerning the 
status of ‘Abd al-Majid were continued as before’. For the assumption that for 
some time after the accession of Abū ‘Al Kutayfat ‘Abd al-Majid continued to 
act as regent with Abi ‘Ali as his vizier, I had at that time no direct proof, but 
concluded so on grounds of the general historical probability and & piece of 
circumstantial evidence: that in the Yaman the public prayer was said in the 
name of al-Tayyib as caliph—whose inclusion was due to the special position 
of the Yaman, explained in detail in my article, ‘Abd al-Majid as regent, and 
Abū ‘Ali as vizier. The Sinai document published here is valuable evidence 
confirming that conclusion. Before discussing this document, however, we may 
as well add the rest of the story. It was probably at the moment when the 
expectation of the birth of a male heir proved false that the new vizier made 
a radical change which affected the very foundations of the régime. He 
declared the Fatimid dynasty deposed and placed the empire under the ideal 
sovereignty of the Expected Imam, the Mahdi of the Imamite Twelver Shi'a.! 
‘Abd al-Majid was, of course, removed from the regency and put into custody. 


1 I take this opportunity to complete the list of the coins issued by Abii ‘Ali Kutayfat in 
the name of the Expected Imam which I have given on p. 205 of my article in Oriens, rv, 2, 1951. 
I have given in a note the references to the dinars and dirhams of the year 625 (for the dirham 
Misr 525 add the specimen described by F. Soret, Revue Archéologique, 1850, 184-6) ; in the 
very year in which my article appeared, P. Balog published four specimens of the dinürs: three 
struck in Cairo, A.H. 525 (to be added under No. 2 in my list), one Migr, 4.E. 525 (no dinar of 
this mint was known before). The reference is: P. Balog, ‘ Quatre dinars du Khalife fatimide 
Al-Mountazar li-amr-illah ou bi-amr-illah (525-026 a.n.)’, Bulletin de l Institut d' Égypte, xxx, 
1950-1, 375-8. My reference to the coinage of the year A.H. 526 is not quite accurate; I have 
written ° Other coins (Alexandria, 526) give greater prominence . . . ’, while in fact there is only 
one specimen known of this type, London, 8. Lane-Poole, Catalogue of ortental coins in the British 
Museum, 17, No. 230 (pp. 55-6). M. Jungfleisch published in the same volume of the Bulletin 
de UV Institut d' Egypte which contains Balog’s article (pp. 359-74) a study (entitled ‘ Jetons (ou 
poids ?) en verre de l'Imam E] Mountazer ’) in which he describes glass weights bearing insorip- 
tions in the name of the Expeoted Imam. The historical commentary given by the author is 
not quite correct and is superseded by the detailed account given in my article in Oriens, which 
appeared simultaneously. Moreover, the decipherment of some of the inscriptions seems to me 
unsatisfactory. As the author gives no photographs, but only drawings, I can only guess at 
what one would expect, stressing that my readings are not always compatible with the drawings, 
which, however, cannot claim documentary authority. A obv.—there can be hardly any doubt 
that the correct reading is: al-Imam (or al-Qa’im) al-Mahdi Abü'LQüsim Muhammad al- 
Muntazar (instead of zl! محمد‎ lal ودل‎ abl jl, which gives no sense). I have also 
little doubt that lines 2 and 3 of the rev. of B and D must be read al-Sayyid al- Ajall al-Afdal 
instead of ,لا ليث عند الاجل الاقطعی‎ which again is quite impossible. In E rev., we 
probably have to read bi-Amr Allah, as in F and G, and assume that the word amr has been 
repeated by an error. (The author's reading : al-Muntazar Amran min Allah is most improbable.) 
I have for the moment no solutions to offer for the remaining puzzles: hujjat Allàh «ary 1, 


B and C obv.; با معطى‎ aol, B and D rev., line 1, lines 8 and 4 of H obv. It is hoped that 


further specimens of this interesting series will come to light and make a definitive decipherment 
possible. 
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This solution secured the maximum amount of power to Abū ‘Ali Kutayfar 
who ruled Lenceforth as a dictator responsible to no one either in theory or 
in practice. His reign lasted about a year. On 16 Muharram 526/8 December 
1131 Abū “Ali was killed by the adherents of the Fatimid dynasty and ‘Abd 
al-Majid wa3 fetched from his prison. At first, this restoration meant a return 
to the status quo, ‘Abd al-Majid bearing the title of regent. This is confirmed 
by a coin struck in Alexandria in 526 which bears the title: Add’l-Maymiin 
‘Abd al-Majid wali ‘ahd al-Muslimin. On 3 Rabi‘ II, however, a few months 
after his restoration as regent, ‘Abd al-Majid was proclaimed caliph under the 
title of al-Hafiz li-Din Allah. 

The document to which this article is devoted dates from the month of 
Dhü'l-Qa'd& of the year 524 and was issued in the names of the ‘ regent’ 
(walt ‘ahd cl-Muslimin) and the vizier Abū ‘Ali Ahmad." The regent is of 
course “Abd al-Majid, though his name does not occur in that part of the 
document which has been preserved; it was no doubt mentioned in the 
missing lines at the beginning. Abū ‘Ali became vizier on 16 Dhü'l-Qa'da, 
so that the document must have been issued during the second half of the 
month; it:s & unique example of the protocol employed in the course of the 
few weeks that the conjunction of ‘Abd al-Majid as regent and Abi ‘Ali aa 
vizier endured. 

Though a fuller study of the document from the diplomatic and palaeo- 
graphic points of view must be reserved for a later occasion, on which it will 
have to be considered together with the rest of the Fatimid documents of 
Mount Sinai, it is convenient to give at least as much of a commentary as 1a 
indispensab‘e for its proper understanding. 

The document was issued in consequence of 8 petition, the contents of 
which can be deduced from the text of the document itself. It was presented 
by “Abd al-Masih, the agent of the monastery in charge of its properties in 
Egypt in complaint against some officials who usurped their revenues. We 
possess now enough materials to be able to form a sufficiently clear picture of 
the style and the material form of the petitions addressed to the Fatimid 
government. In a forthcoming article I shall publish three such petitions 
addressed to the caliphs al-Mustansir and al-Amir, and the caliph al-‘Adid 
and his vizier, respectively ; these documents will serve as samples of the 
Fatimid petitions and the photographs which are to accompany that article 
will make its readers familiar with their outward form. In the meantime, those 
who wish to visualize such a petition may refer to the document which I have 
published—together with a photograph—in my article ‘ An original document 
from the Fatimid chancery concerning Italian merchants’, Studi ortentalistici 


1 The words which survive of Abū ‘Ali’s protocol (lines 1-2) suffice to show thet it followed 
the normal protocol of the viziers as introduced by Badr al-Jamali. After the elimination of 
‘Abd al-Majid and the proclamation of the sovereignty of the Expected Imam, a new protoccl 
(which still preserves a similarity to the old one) was introduced by him; see the article in 
Oriens, IY, 2, 1851, ۰ 
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in onore d$ Giorgio Levi della Vida, Roma, 1956, u, 529 ff. Though that 
document does not seem to be a petition, but rather a report, its outward 
form corresponds closely to that of the petitions. In the article on the three 
petitions I shall devote a special section to the analysis of the Fatimid docu- 
ment of petition (qissa or rug'a) ; in the following paragraphs, such of those 
results as can serve to clarify our decree are anticipated. 

The name of the petitioner preceded by the word ‘the slave’ is usually 
written in the upper left corner of his petition (thus in two of the three petitions 
to be published in the above-mentioned article; and cf. al-Qalqashandi, Subh 
al-aíshá, v1, 203, lines 11-12: ‘ Often the words “ the slave so-and-so " are 
written on the margin of the petition, outside (= above) the position of the 
basmala’). This custom explains the terms by which the petition is referred 
to in our document (Il. 5-3): ‘there was submitted to him a document super- 
scribed (mutarjama) “ ‘Abd al-Masih...”’; the petition obviously bore In 
the appropriate (upper left) corner the words ‘ The slave ‘Abd al-Masih, the 
agent of the property endowed upon Mount Sinai’. 

The basmala is followed. in the Fatimid petitions by the stereotyped formula 
of blessing upon the caliph and the dynasty. If “Abd al-Masth’s petition was 
presented before the death of al-Amir, the formula was identical with that 
which we read in the document about the Italian merchants referred to above ; 
if, however, it was submitted under the regency of ‘Abd al-Majid, we cannot 
be sure how the formula was adapted to the circumstances of the regency. 
After the formula of blessmg there follows the body of the petition beginning 
with the’ phrase: ‘The slave so-and-so kisses the earth in front of the 
prophetical presence of the Imam and reports that ...’ (see the document 
about the Italian merchants and also cf. al-Qalqashandi, vr, 203, ll. 5-6: 
° There should be written under the basmala ' the slave so-and-so kisses the 
earth and reports ” '—al-Qalqashandi describes the Mamlük practice where no 
formula of blessing seems to have been used, so that the introductory words 
followed immediately after the basmala). The words ‘and reports that’ 
introduced the subject of the petition—in our case the complaints of ‘Abd 
al-Masih, the substance or which is reproduced in our document, ll. 7-14. 
The petitions end with the request for an order to فنا‎ the petitioner’s wish 
and the final formulas. 

“Abd al-Masth’s petition, which we have thus ET in our imagina- 
tion, was duly presented, and finding a favourable reception, the regent and 
the vizier—in fact probakly the vizier in the name of the regent and of 
himself—gave the order (n5 doubt in the form of an endorsement, tawgi‘, on 
the petition itself +) that a decree should accordingly be drawn up in the diwan 
al-snshà' ; our document was then issued in compliance with that order. 

As to the document itself, the few missing lines at the beginning can easily 


1 On the back of No. 3 of the three petitions to be published by me the tawgi‘ of the vizier 
is actually preserved. 
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be restored: their text no doubt said that the order to write the present 
decree was given by ‘Abd al-Majid, walt ‘ahd al-Muslimin, because his vizier— 
here starts the extant text of the document—Abü ‘Ali al-Afdal (whose full 
titles are given) had reported that a petition had reached him from ‘Abd 
al-Masih, the agent of the habs (= wagf, endowed property) belonging to the 
monastery of Mount Sinai. In his petition, ‘Abd al-Masih complained that 
some dishonest administrators (mutagarnifün ; probably government officials 
are meant) had laid hands upon the income of the habs property belonging to 
the monastery, which should have served for the upkeep of the monks and 
their guests, (Unfortunately the indications both about the property and the 
usurpation of its income are very vague ; it is obviously a question of matters 
well-known at the time and of which no specification was thought to be 
necessary.) The agent also produced earlier decrees (silat) and ' definitive 
admonishments ' (by the caliphs ?) which enjoined respect for this property. In 
view of all this, an order had been directed by the regent and the vizier 
conjointly to the wan al-insh@ to issue the present decree: that from the 
beginning of Dhü'l-Qa'da 524 these habs properties should be ' released '— 
i.e. probably the income restored to the agent of the monastery—and the old 
privileges observed, that no harm should be done to the monastery and no 
fines and taxes imposed upon it. There follow the final formulas, which are of 
course regulated by strict conventions; thus, for example, the praise of God 
and the blessing upon the Prophet are all in one line, while the customary end : 
‘God is sufficient for us, and He is a good guardian’, begins not in line with 
the rest of the document but indented by more than one-third of the length 
of the previous lines. We are not, however, going into further details about 
Fatimid diplomatic ; yet it is necessary to say something about the registration 
entries which appear in the document. The present decree, like the others, 
ends with an order that the original shall be kept by the interested party, 
ie. the monastery; and indeed it did survive in the monastery’s archives. 
Before reaching its ultimate destination, it was, however, registered in various 
government offices. I assume that the registration was done by including a 
copy, or an abstract, of the document in the books of the office concerned ; 
for this purpose the document, before being delivered to the person or the 
institution with whose affairs it dealt, was circulated among the various 
government offices which had to take notice of it. In the body of our document 
(ll. 29-30) it is expressly stated that it should be registered in two offices: 
the Office of the Audience-Chamber (diwan al-majlts)1 and the Office of the 
Privy Purse (diwan al-kháss).* In addition we find between lines 29 and 30 an 


1 This was the central office of the administration ; Ibn al-Tuwayr (quoted by al-Qalqashandi 
and al-Maqrizi) calls it asl al-dawüwin. See al-Qalqashandi, Subh aLa'shà, 11, 493-4; al- 
Maqrizi, Khitat, x, 397-400. Abū S&lih, The churches and monasteries of Egypt. ed. and transi. 
B. T. A. Evetts, fol. 383b, mentions a ° scribe of the salaries of the Hwan al-majlis'. 

٩ This Fatimid office is not mentioned by al-Qalqashandi and al-Maqrizi, but Abu Salih 
(fol. 42b) mentions its head (mutawallf diwan al-kháss) under al-Amir. 
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entry by & clerk drawing further attention to the necessity of registration in 
these two offices (note 1). Furthermore we find orders that the document 
should be registered in the Audience-Chamber (majlis) of Tinnis and Damietta 
(note 2a),1 that of the Inspection of Tinnis and Damietta (majlis al~istif@ ‘ala 
Tinnis wa-Dimyat, note 3a),? in the Office of the Inspection of the Two Sa'ids, 
Upper and Lower Sa‘id, and what appertains to it (majlis al-istifă ‘ala’l- 
Saidayn al-A‘la wa’l-Asfal wa-ma jumi‘a ilayh, note 4a)*; finally in the Office 
of the Inspection of the Reclaimed Fiefs and Government Estates and what 
appertains to it (diwän al-istif@ ‘alt’ l-aqta al-murtaja‘a wa'l-riba‘ wal- . . . (0) 
al-sullamyya wa-mà jums‘a tlayh, note 7a).4 After each order, there is an 
entry recording that the registration has been carried out (notes marked with 
the addition of b).5 It is not clear why the two offices under 5 and 6—the first 
of which could not yet be identified—only noted that the document had ‘ come 
in’ (if that is the meaning of nazal) without recording its registration, From 
the long list of the offices which had to be informed, it seems clear that various 
properties in different provinces were involved. 

In editing the document, the original division of the lines is retained. 
Diacritical points, of which only a few appear in the original, have been 
added ; moreover, in order to facilitate reading, in passages in rhymed prose 
commas are put in to mark the rhymes. The dimensions of the scroll on which 
the document is written are according to Atiya 4:47 x 0-38 m. It has been 
microfilmed by the American expedition in ten partly overlapping sections ; 
the plates accompanying this article are based on enlargements of these ten 
microfilm frames. It is regretted that for technical reasons the margins of the 
original prints had to be cut, so that the characteristic edges of the scroll do 
not always appear on the plates. 


1 This office is not mentioned by al-Qalqashandi and al-Maqriz!; the former mentions (rr, 
404) the office of the textile workshops (firaz) situated in Tinnis and Damietta. 

۶ As we shall sce in the next note, the duty, or one of the duties of these offices of inspection 
was to avoid delays in the &coountanoy. 

5 For the Office of Upper Egypt (al-Sa‘id, which was divided into the Lower and the Upper 
Sa‘id), see al-Qalqashandi, rr, 495, who writes: ‘In it there were several secondary seoretaries, 
who shared the task of inspection and whose duty was to send reminders about accounts which 
were delayed’. A garden rented from the diwün of Upper Egypt قد‎ mentioned by Abii Salıh, 
fol. 40a. I cannot say why in the preceding instance both the ‘ Office’, and the ‘ Office of 
Inspection ' are named separately, while here only the ' Office of Inspection ' is referred to. 

4 This office probably dealt with confiscated estates in particular, and with government lands 
ın general, Though the office is not mentioned in the liste of the Fatimid offices, al-Qalqashandi 
quotes (x, 857-9) the diploma of appointment of a head of the diwün al-murtaja‘a, whioh no 
doubt designates the same office. (As in the diploma the duties of the office are desoribed as 
the administration of estates ‘ recovered from Bahram and others’, and by Bahram the famous 
minister of al-Hafiz is doubtless meant, we may date it from the reign of that caliph.) 

5 The pious mottoes at the end of these entries, which vary from office to office, presumably 
formed the signs manual ('aláma) of the different clerks. (Cf. Abū §alih, fol. 40a, where the 
‘alama of an official under al-Há&kim is given as al-hamd HAR ‘ala mà yastahiqg. The translation 
‘his sobriquet was’ is erroneous; read ' his motto was '.) 
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کافل قضاة السلمین» وهادی دعاة المؤمنين » ابو على احد السید 
الاجل الافضل امير الجيوش عضد الله به الدين» وامتع بطول بقائه ول 
عهد المسلمين c‏ وادام قدرته » وأعلى کلمته» وهو الذى البس الدنیا حسن نظره 
رونقا وحالا» وافاض على DSI‏ من إحسانه سحابا هطالا» واجری 
الامور على احسن نظامهاء وجدّد رسو م الصا واحسن 

اتساقها والتثامهاء انبی انه رفع اليه رقعة dan fe‏ بعبد السیح 

وكيل الربع | حبس على طور سینا ۴ مضمنة ما اعتمده قوم من dig‏ 
المتصرفين من وضع ايديهم على الربع المذكور واستيلاتهم على ما كان 
يستاديه من اجرته المصروفة ف ماد ة من هو مقي به من الرهبان 

ومن ياوى الهم من المسافرين ويغشاهم من اهل edo‏ وغيرهم من انحتاجين 
وما بيده من السجلات المتقدّمة والوصايا ANAL‏ البرمة الشاهدة 

برعاية هذا الحبس واجراء الامر فيه على مستقر عادته ورسمه 

وان ذلك قد اضر بهم غاية الاضرار» وقطع عم الماد ة الى 

كانت رة علیهم احسن استمرار ye C‏ السحلات 

الشاهدة لمم ede‏ الحال» الناطقة باستمرار هذا الحبس 

عليهم على مر الايام cul‏ اقتضى ذلك ما خرج به 

امر وی عهد المسلمين وامر فتاه وخليله السيد الاجل الافضل 

امير الجيوش الى دیوان الانشاء العمور» بکتب هذا السجل المنشور› 
بالافراج عن هذا الحبس مجمیع اعمال المملكة لاستقبال ذی القعدة 
e)‏ المعهود قديماء والنظام الذى لم يزل مستمرا مستقيماء 

وکف cul‏ الضار P ere‏ ابدی احاضة والبادية عن 

اذيتهم واعفامهم من كلما یکرهون عليه ویطالبون به من الغارم 

وسائر الكلف الماخوذة مهم فيا سلف احسانا من 

ول عهد المسلمين ومن فتاه وخليله السيد الاجد الافضل 

امير الجيوش واجراء للامور على قانون العدل 

الشپور العروف 

dad‏ هذا من الامر ولیعمل به 

وليقر بأيديهم بعد ثبوته فى دیوانی الجلس 
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0 والحاص Cust‏ يثبت مثله أن شاء الله تعالى 
وكتب فى ذى القعدة المقدم ذكره 
والحمد لله وحده وصلى الله على سيدنا محمد نبيه COMI ally‏ الطاهرين وسلم تسلییا 
حسبنا الله ونعم الوكيل 
[Notes of registration :[‏ 


[In larger script above line 29 beginning on the right margin; the last 
three words on the margin in front of line 29 :] 


[The following entries are written between lines 29 and 30, beginning on 
the right margin ; first row :] 


ليثبت | فى مجلس تنیس ودمیاط | والحمد لله مد الشا کرین [2a]‏ 
ثبت الحمد لله رب العالین ]5[ 
ليثبت | فى مجلس الاستیفاء على تنیس ودمیاط | والحمد لله مستحق امد [3a]‏ 
اثبت الحمد لله على [b] deni‏ 
يثبت فى ديوان الاستيفاء على الصعيدين | الاعلی والادفی وما جمع اليه ان شاء الله [4a]‏ 
اثبت الحمد لله على نعمه [b]‏ 
[under 2 and 8 :[‏ 
dy‏ | ی معاملة Q).....()‏ ]5[ 
نزل | فى مجلس الاستيفاء على الشرقية | والطور وما جمع اليه [6] 


[On the right margin, in front of line 30 :[‏ 
یثبت ى دیوان الاستیفاء على الاقطاعات الرتجعة والرباع والاحمه )9( — [a]‏ 
السلطانية وما e‏ اليه ۱ Ol‏ شاء الله 


[b] اثبت الشکر لله رب العالین‎ 
[On the right margin, in front of line 31 :[ 

اثبت الحمد لله وحده ]8[ 

Translation 


[The contents of the missing lines can be reconstructed as follows : 

The order to issue the present decree was given by Abii’l-Maymiin 
‘Abd al-Majid, son of the amir Abü'l-Qàsim, Owner of the Homage of 
the Muslims (walt ‘ahd al-Muslamin), because his vizier] 

Protector of the Qadis of the Muslims, Guide of the 12 ود‎ of the Believers, 
Abū ‘Ali Ahmad, the Most Honoured and Most Excellent Lord, Com- 
mander of the Armies, may God support religion through him and gladden 
by his long life the Owner of the Homage of the Muslims, may He make 
his power last and enhance his prestige—he who covered the world by 
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his careful administration with splendour and beauty, and poured out 
over all and sundry the heavy clouds of his bounty, and put affairs into 
the best order, and restored the traces of welfare and set them aright 
and regulated them—had reported that & petition had been submitted 
to him, bearing the name of ‘Abd al-Masih, agent of the property endowed 
upon Mount Sinai, and containing the following : 

Some treacherous administrators have laid hands upon the afore- 
mentioned property and grasped the rents which he used to collect 
and spend on the support of the monks who stay there, the travellers 
who take refuge there, and the members of their religion and other needy 
persons who frequent them ; he also has in his hands earlier decrees and 
definitive admonishments which attest the protection given to this endow- 
ment and ordered that the old-established customs and habits should be 
followed concerning it; that this caused them heavy damage and 
deprived them of the support which had been forthcoming in a regular 
fashion. He also presented the decrees which bore witness to the truth 
of their statement and told that this endowment was theirs continuously 
since many & day and night. 

All this made it necessary that an order should be issued by the 
Owner of the Homage of the Muslims and by his servant and friend, 
the Most Honoured and Most Excellent Lord, Commander of the Armies, 
to the Office of the Correspondence, may it flourish, to write this patent 
decree about the release of this endowment in all financial departments 
of the kingdom from the beginning of Dhü'l-Qa'da of the year five 
hundred twenty-five, and about it being treated in accordance with the 
old-established custom and the order which had been continuously 
observed, and about keeping harm away from them and restraining the 
hands of city-dwellers as well as Bedoums from damaging them, and 
about freeing them of all imposts and other dues which they are con- 
strained to and which are imposed upon them and which used to be 
taken from them in the past—this being an act of favour on the part of 
the Owner of the Homage of the Muslims and his servant and friend, 
the Most Honoured and Most Excellent Lord, Commander of the Armies, 
and one which has as its aim the execution of the norms of publicly 
known justice. 

Let this order be known and acted upon, and let it be kept by them 
after registration—by way of the registration of a copy—in the two 
Offices, that of the Audience-Chamber and that of the Private Purse, 

Written in Dhü'l-Qa'da of the aforementioned year. 

Praise be to God alone and may God bless our lord Muhammad and 
his family the pure Imams and may He give them peace. 

God is sufficient for us and He is a good guardian. 
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[Notes of registration :] 
. [1] Let it be registered in the two Mises Offices, that of the Audience- 
Chamber and that of the Privy Purse, if God wills. 
[2a] Let it be registered in the Audience-Chamber of Tinnis and Damietta. 
[b] It has been registered, praise be to God, the Master of the universe. 
[3a] Let it be registered in the Audience-Chamber of the Inspection of Tinnis 
and Damietta, praise be to God, Who deserves praise. [b] It has been 
registered, praise be to God for His bounties. 
[4a] Let it be registered in the Office of the Inspection of the two Sa‘ids, Upper 
and Lower Sa‘id, and what appertains to it, if God wills. [5] It has 
. . been registered, praise be to God for His bounties. ` 
[5] It has come in at the . . . (1). 
[6] It has come in at the Office of Inspeotion of the Eastern Province and 
al-Tür and what appertains to it. 
[7a] Let it be registered in the Office of the Inspection of the Reclaimed Fiefs 
, and Government Estates and... (?) and what appertains to it, if God 
wills. [b] It has been registered, thanks be to God, the Master of the 
universe. 


[8] It has been registered, praise be to God alone.! 
1 This note stands alone and there is no indication from which office it emanates. 
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TRACES OF A LOST AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL WORK BY A 
COURTIER OF SELIM II 


By G. M. MEREDITH-OWENS 


UTOBIOGRAPHY is a genre not frequently encountered in Ottoman 

‘literature. In recent years two works have been published which fall 

into this category—the autobiography of ‘Osman Ágh&! who was a prisoner 

of war in Austria towards the close of the seventeenth century, and the memoirs 

of Ma'jünjuzade Mustafa Efendi describing his experiences after his capture 
by the Knights of Malta ? in 1597. 

There must have existed a further book of this nature, written by a certain 
Hindi Mahmüd ? who had begun his official career as Divan-secretary to Prince 
Selim (Selim II) in whose reign (1566-74) he spent four years as a prisoner in 
Christian hands at Rome. He described his experiences there in a poem of 
8,000 verses which he ‘addressed [obviously from captivity] to friends [at 
home] by way of advice °, and which he named Hediye ‘ The present’. This 
work ultimately moved the Sultan (by now Murad III) to bring about his 
liberation. All this is made known to us by Hindi Mahmid himself in his 
Qisas-A enbwyaá—another poem of his composed in 1579 * in which he deals in 
8,000 verses (Hazaj metre) with the lives of the Prophets from Adam to 
Muhammad. 

A manuscript of this Qisas, probably unique, was recently acquired by the 
British Museum.’ The name of Hindi Mahmiid appears to be unknown to the 
tezkere-writers ; thus we have only the information which the author gives 
about himself in two passages of the poem to rely upon. These occur at the 
beginning (ff. 21b-22a) and at the end of the poem (fol. 298b). To my mind, 
these are the only interesting element in the work for otherwise the Qigag-i 

1 Leben und Abenteuer des Dolmetschers Osman Aga . . . ins Deutsche ubertragen und erlautert 
von Richard F., Kreutel und Oo Spies, Bonn, 1954. 

3 Desoribed by Í. Parmakmroglu im ' Bir Turk kadismin esaret hataralan’, Tarih Dergisi, 
Cid v, Sayı 8, 1963, 77-85. 

_* The second of these names was bestowed on him by his parents (eee below, verse 2); the 
first by Selim II as a makAlas (verse 9). 

4 See below, verses 11-13. 

5 This manusoript (Or. 12173) consista of 299 folios, 15 lines, 11 cm. long, and measures 
28 x ll om. It has suffered very much from damp and rough handling but the contemporary 
leather binding with embossed medallion is fairly well preserved. The manusorrpt is without 
ornamentation except for two rather crudely executed ‘unvdns, one on the first folio above the 
prose introduotion, and the other above the beginning of the poem. According to the colophon 


the manuscript was written in 983/1585 but the copyist's name is not mentioned. The hand is 
a fairly large Naskh with ali the vowels carefully indicated. The title is as follows : 
and the first lines run: 
الحمد لله رب العالمين وعاقبة لمتقین والاعدوان الا على الظالین‎ 
Prose summaries (ff. 4a—78) of the lives of the Prophets follow and, after verses in praise of the 
reigning sovereign Murad 111 (1574-95), the poem begins : 
دیه‌لم بسملیله المد & اولا تا دلده ثابت لفظه الله‎ 
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enlnya—a subject too ambitious for an indifferent versifier like Hindi Mahmüd— 
has scarcely any merit. I shall deal only with the two autobiographical passages, 
and, for the sake of the chronological sequence, it is best to start with the later 
passage and let the first one follow. Between these two passages I shall give the 


verses which indicate the date of the poem (fol. 299a). 


بیان وطن هندی شمود الفقیر 


XD‏ رو 32 Cole‏ مولد م يار ايده رحمت او ولدینه غفسار 
O)‏ قومشاردر بم ناميمى محمود معیتم اوله آخر دسده معبود 
)3( فره‌صی زاده مرحوم ]53 2356455 انكك فضلين بلنلر خاص و عام در 
)4( قضاتكك اشرق Gul‏ او Jeb‏ علوم md‏ قلدی حاصل 
)5( دهرده eS‏ ايله قالدی نامی دعا abl‏ ای Cio!‏ کامی 
TM (6)‏ خدمتندن شبریاره یورندی سکه‌سیی هر دیاره 
(T)‏ او در سلطان سام GU‏ بیل یار الى اخراده سلطان 4B‏ جبار 
)8( قله روحیی شاد اول پادشاهکث که قوللارینه Gh‏ چوق KGA‏ 
)9( علصمه هندی بیوردی معارف اهلنه سردار قلدى 
)10( : قودی خير الخلف صاحب di‏ انکله خلق due‏ بولدی Ge‏ 
بیان تارخ کتاب 
(11) طقوز يوز دای سکسان يدى تارج بو تارحده یسازر نظمیی راسخ 


)12( حرم غروسيدر ابتداسبى اواخر جماذين اہ اسسى 
)18( بو شش ماه اچره سکزبیکدر ابيات كنشدن قاپدی هندى بلکه ذرات 
On the home of the humble Hindi Mahmüd‏ 

(1) Qarahisàr-l Sahib ! was my birthplace, Reader—May God the Pardoner 


have compassion on those parents of mine 


(2) who bestowed the name of Mahmüd upon me!* May God be my 
Defender at (my) last breath | 


(3) The late Qarasizade ? 
degree know his virtue. 


was my kinsman—men of noble and humble 


(4) That excellent man was most distinguished among the cadis—he had 
gathered all knowledge concerning the Propheta. 
1 The town is better known by the name of Afyon Karahisar. 
5 Thus Hindi Mahmüd was of Muslim parents. 
۶ I have not been able to trace this Qarasizide (with sid!) Thus the author of the sag 
had a kinsman (and patron) who was well versed in this subject as shown in the following bait, 
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(5) Owing to his beneficence his name survived in the world—{indeed) to 
be mentioned with blessing had been all his desire. 


(6) Through his good offices I reached the Prince. He made his (royal) 
mandate prevail in every quarter.! 


(7) Reader, I mean Sultan Selim the Second *—in the Hereafter may God 
the Almighty make him a Sultan | 


(8) May He make joyful (in the other world) the soul of that Sovereign | 
For God’s bounty to His servants is great ! 


(9) ‘He decided upon my pen-name—that it should be Hindi,’ and made me 
prominent among the men of learning. 


(10) He left behind him as his worthy successor 4 that Lord of Destiny in 
whom all mankind found life anew. 


On the date of the book 


(11) The date is nine hundred end eighty-seven. At this date (I) wrote the 
poem in its final version. 


(12) (It was) begun in the first days of Muharram. (It was) completed in 
the last ten days of the two Jumada.5 


(13) In these six months (I have written) eight thousand verses. Know that 
Hindi grasped particles from the sun ! 


(ff. 21b-22a) 
بان كدر كاه‎ DES. بو نظمه نه ايلدى الله که‎ c (14) 
كجردم عرمی حدمت شاهده‎ osol O ندن نيه ايرشدام سال‎ (15) 
رمان‎ abl جهانده شاه ايدى سلطان سلیان انكك روحينى شاد‎ (16) 
زماننده اولبدى قاضى عسکر ایرشدی دولته لطى ايله سر‎ (17) 


1 I take sikke here to mean ' seal, instrument for stamping ’ used in the metaphorical sense 
of ‘ ediots’ or ‘ authority ۰ 

۶ Professor Wittek, to whom I am indebted for much advice, has drawn my attention to the 
fact that the use of an ordinal after a Sultan’s name is exceptional in the sixteenth century. 

3 No other Ottoman poet of this pen-name is known. 

* The successor referred to is Murad TIT (1574-95) in whose reign the Qisas was written. 

5 14-23 August 1579. 

* In other words, his verses are like the sun in brillianoe. Though Hindi was as dark as night 
(as his pen-name implies) nevertheless, by writing this poem, it was as though he had grasped 
particles of the sun to illuminate himself so that he became aa light as day. 

7 Read sal u mah, 
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)18( او قطب الدين زاده قطب رحمان 
)19( جلال زاده ایدی توقیعی اول دم 
)20( چقوب قونيايه شپزاده OL ela‏ 
(21) اولوب اون بریل اول خدمتده e‏ 
)22( متفرقه قلدی بی سلطان 
)23( او طهماسب شه ابدی اول زمانده 
)24( دخى اوج دفعه حج اولدی مسر 
(25) يمن ايلينه ححاج ايله وارد م" 
)26( ایدوب آوج محمله خدمت جهانده 
EN‏ كوتاهيايه Dui epus‏ 
)28( قابوجى باشى قلدى بنده‌سیی 
(29) اوجنجى أيده اولدى شهریاری 
)30( اجوب آمدده ومرعشده دفشر 
)31( متفرقه اولدم وحدت ايجون 
)32( جهانده سکه قودی شاه eL.‏ خان à‏ 
ii = (33)‏ درباده qer‏ 
)34( قزل الاده پباپانک النده 
Cole (35)‏ اوزره ايدوك قرق مسلان 
(86) که jL‏ 0 انده حله سرکذشتسم 
)37( سکز ب aly Edy‏ يازدم کتابم 
asl . TT asta (38)‏ ان pa‏ 
)39( محمد الله کتوردم aL A sb‏ سه 
(40) بزی كفار الندن الدى اول يار 
)41( مكافات Go abl‏ كامكاره 
)42( يتشدى چونکه التمش سکزه ياش 
)43( صلاح ايله اولنه بر اده 


بازرد م شرعی احکامی اول Ole!‏ 
دعاسنده درر دام انکث فم 
حقيرى ایتدلر کاتب دیون 
رعايا بر مراد کیدردی دام 
5 ,64( ایلچی لكله شاه شرقان 
اداي حدمت قلدی امانده 
کوروپدر بو سعادلی دخی سر 
او یرلرده نيجه چراغ qul‏ 
الا آ ثاری اومارم جنسانسده 
مشرف ايلدى اول کلعزارنه [sic]‏ 
اوکون ازدمدی ous Sos‏ 
مسخر قلدی Ob‏ هر دیاری 
چراغم اولدى edle‏ هزار ار 
IS‏ آچلدی gli‏ منت ایبجون 
ايده رمت اکا لطف اسی يزدان 
چوق اوینادمدی اول آنده اوتلندم 
اولوب دورت يل او كفاركك ابلنده 
بزی be‏ ایتدی لطى abl‏ مئان 
ایدوب جوش انده دریا کیی طشم 
نصحت ابدی ab‏ خطابسم 
ارتم اول کت چون Ole‏ ايله تن 
ab T^ ESI‏ بتمش.دى (G), b‏ 

ویروب كفار بندل nn‏ خنكار 
نظام عدلیله ورور روزک‌اره 
اجل يصديغنه SEF‏ باش 
سرشت الم انكله خاعم Mot‏ 


1 Tashtim, the Eastern Turkish form for Ottoman /aghdtm, is surprising in an Ottoman text 


of this date. 
3 Note the defective rhymes ۱ 
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Why the poem Qisas-t enbiyd was written 
(14) Wherefore did God ordain that (I) should write this poem—one whose 
passage through this life is not eternal?! 


(15) Over the years and months what place did I reach and whence ? $— 
I passed my life in the Imperial Service. 


(16) In the world Sultan Süleyman * reigned—May God the Compassionate 
make joyful his soul | i 


(17) In his time there was a Qazt-‘asker 4 who reached the zenith of prosperity 
through his (royal) favour, 


(18) That Qutbeddinzade,® the Qutb (' saint ^) of the Merciful God. At that 
time I was recording judicial sentences (as a secretary). 


(19) Jelalzide ° was the Nsshanji at that time—a blessing for him is con- 
stantly on (my) lips! 


(20) Prince Selim went forth to Konya.’ They made (your) humble (servant) 
a Katb4 ۰ 


(21) I was eleven years in that service. The people in my charge were living 
in continual prosperity. 


(22) The Prince made me a Miiteferrtqa € and I appeared before the Shah 
of the East as an envoy. 


1 1.6. all the experiences which befell Hindi Mahmiid in this world were predestined by the 
Divine Will. Thus God provided the reason for his writing these verses. Although he was mortal], 
perhaps his poem would be known to posterity. 

1 ie. what kind of experiences did he have during his life ? 

5 Süleyman I, ‘ Qanitni’ (1520-66). 

4 One of the two heads of the Ottoman judicial hierarchy. 

5 The full name of this Qazt-‘asker was Mehemmed b. Qutbeddin Mehemmed b. Mehemmed b. 
Qüzizade-i Rümi. Qutbeddinzdde had become Cadi of Istanbul in 945/1538~9, after which he 
was promoted to the post of Qazi-‘asker of Anadolu which he retained until 956/1549-50, One 
yoar later he died. Seo Taghkóprüzüde (Bül&q, 1299), pp. 47-8 : Mejdi (Istanbul, 1269), pp. 448-9: 
Syitl-5 ‘Oamani, 1v, p. 113. 

ê The well-known Qoja Nishánj! (d. 975/1567-8). 

' Prince Selim twice held office as governor of Konya. According to Hammer, GOR, 1m, 
Pest, 1828, 245-6, the governorship was conferred upon him in 1543 (850). He remained at 
Konya until 1545 (952) when he became governor of Manisa. ‘AN (Kunh ul-akAbar, B.M. Or. 32, 
ff. 152b; 161a) mentions that in the year 966/1558~9, Selim was transferred as samwjaq-bejfi 
from Manisa to Konya. See also Pechevi, 1, p. 305, where no date is given but the last recorded 
date before this is Sha‘bin 908/1558-9. 

8 The rank of Miteferriga was in this case surely honorary only, as often conferred on Divan- 
secretaries, especially those acting in a diplomatio capacity. 
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(23) Tahmasp + was Shah at that time—in safety I carried out my duty. 


(24) It was also possible for me to perform the Pilgrimage to Mecca three 
times—in this I experienced complete felicity ! 


(25) I went with the pilgrims to the land of Yemen—in noe parts how 
many lamps I kindled into brightness ! 3 


(26) In (this) world I attended (the ceremonies of) the Mahmal three times— 
I hope that it will be held to my credit in Paradise | 


(27) We went with the Prince to Kiitahya *—he honoured it with that rosy 
cheek (of his). 


(28) He made his servant a نیما رابرد‎ that day I had pounded the 
sugar-loaf ! 4 


(29) In the third month (of the year) ë he became Sultan. God made all lands 
subject to him. 


(30) The register ؟‎ was opened at Amid and Maras. In the world I had 
thousands of subordinates ! 


(31) I was separated (from my peers) with a view to future eminence but the 
Gate that was opened to me was the Gate to Affliction!’ 


(32) In the world Shah Selim Khan made his (royal) writ ? observed. id 
God, the Lord of Bounty, have mercy on him | 


1 Shah Tahmi&sp of Persia (the Safavid, 1524-76). In 969/16664 a Persian embassy had 
come to the Sultan to seek peace. The Ottoman embassies which went to Persia during this period 
are mentioned in the AAsanu’Liavirikh of Hasan i Rümlü (ed. Seddon, Baroda, 1031). They 
took place in 966/1558-9-—967/1559-60 (pp. 410-11); 9608/1560-1 (p. 415); 969/166172 
(p. 417); and 970/1562-8 (p. 418). If we assume that Hindi Mahmiid went to Persia before 
he moved to Kiitahya, 966—7 and 968 are the most likely dates. l 
- 2 The lamps were-kindled at the various shrines Mahmiid visited. 

٩ The exact date when the sanjaq of Kitahya was conferred upon Selim ıs not certain. 
‘Ali (Or. 82, fol. 169b) first mentions Selim at Kütahya between events occurring in 967/1559-60 
and Rajab 90690/1581-2. Pechevi is more precise and mentions it immediately after an event 
in Rajab 968/1560-1. 

1 “I had tasted of the sweets of life ۰ 

š ie. in RabY I 974/16 September—-15 October 1566. Selim Il ascended the throne on 
24 September 1566. 

5 A registration of land (memleket tahriri) took place. Amid is the modern Diyarbekir. Hindi 
Mahmiid was placed in charge of this task with many apprentice clerks under him. 

۲ There is a double pun here which cannot be conveyed in translation—muteferriga has the 
literal meaning of ‘ being set apart’ and Mahmüd had already been made a Qaptjtbasht (head 
gate-keeper). 

5 Sikke is here used in the same senso as in the first passage (see v. 8). 
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(33) While fighting for the Faith, I was taken prisoner on the sea !—I fought 
hard but I was overcome | ۶ 


(34) Àt the Golden Apple? in the hand of the Pope, I was for four years 
in the land of those Infidels. 


(35) We were forty Muslims, practising our faith. In His loving kindness 
the Beneficent God preserved us, 


` (86) for there I wrote down all my adventures. I was overflowing (with 
chagrin) and boiling like the sea ! 


(37) I wrote my book in eight thousand verses—it was addressed to friends 
by way of advice. 


(38) I gave it the title of Hediye. I exhausted all my body and soul in 
writing it. 


(39) Praise be to God, I brought it to the Sultan. Through his kindness the 
wound was healed. 


(40) That Friend took us from the hands of the Infidels. The beneficent 
(Sultan) gave Infidels by way of exchange (of prisoners). 


(41) May God reward (that Monarch) who accomplishes all that he wishes, 
and sets the world to rights with justice ! 


(42) Since (my) age has reached sixty-eight, before (my) head is placed on 
the death-bed pillow, 


(43) I wish to perform an action which is good and proper.‘ When I am dead 
may I be associated with it | 


From all these passages, the following outline of the life of Hindi Man 
emerges : 
c. 1513-14. Born at Afyon Karahisar (v. 1). For the approximate: date of 
birth 866 verse 42. 
c. 1533-43 Entered the service of Qarasizide, a cadi and relative of is and 


! He was possibly captured in 979/1571 at Lepanto (Aynabakhti) where Papal forces fought 
beside those of Spain and Venice. This would explain why he was kept at Rome and also fit 
the use of the term ghazá. The Sultan who brought about his release after four years of captivity 
would have already been Murad III (1574-95) which verses 40-41 indeed suggest. 

3 With the alternative meaning ‘I had gambled much, but on that occasion I lost ۰, 

3 Qizll elma, here meaning ‘ the city of Rome’. 

* He had reached a ripe old age for that period, and it was his intention to spend the remaining 
years of his life on religious work like writing the Qfgag. This poem, he hoped, would be produced 
a8 evidence of his piety in the world to come. 
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then passed into the service of the Qdzt-‘asker Qutbeddinzade and 
of the Neshanji Jelalzade (Qoja Nishanjl) (vv. 3, 17-19). 

Entered the service of Prince Selim, governor of Konya as Katib-1 
Divan. He remained for 11 years in that office. During this period 
made a mtiteferrtga and employed on a mission to Shah Tahmasp 
(vv. 20-23). He also took part in three Mecca pilgrimages and 
visited the Yemen (vv. 24-26), 

With Selim at Kütahya. During this time made Qaptjibash 
(vv. 21-28). 

After the accession of Selim in 1566, made 10616707 and placed 
in charge of land registration at Amid and Maras (vv. 29-30). 
Captured (at Lepanto ?) (v. 33). 

A prisoner of war. Wrote the Hedtye (vv. 34-38). 

Released from captivity by an exchange of prisoners (on the 
accession of Murad III ?) (vv. 40-41). 

Composed the Qisas-l enbsya at the age of 68 (vv. 11-13; 42). 


c. 1543-59 


c. 15006 
c. 1566-171 
1571 ? 
1571-5 ! 

15785 ? 


1579 


An account of the 860516 in which, as we are told in verses 11-13 and 42, 
Hindi Mahmüd describes his experiences a8 one of ' forty ' Turkish prisoners of 
war in Rome would certainly be more interesting than the meagre details gleaned 
from the Qisas. A manuscript of the Hediye might still exist and come to light 
somewhere, and it would give me great satisfaction if my notice here would 
contribute to its rediscovery. 


YOL. XXIL. Part 3. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL INDEX OF MAHANUBHAVA 
WORKS IN MARATHI 


By I. M. P. RAESIDE 


HE two principal obstacles to the study of the older forms of Marathi 
language and literature are the shortage of definitive texts of early works 
and the dearth of critical bibliographies from. which one might discover what 
texts are available and in what form they exist. Date's Marathi-grantha-stics 
i8 of course invaluable for anything published before 1937, but even this work 
is not exhaustive and the idiosyncrasies of its arrangement according to subject- 
matter make it sometimes difficult to discover how many of the works of any 
particular early writer exist in printed form. For an unpublished work, unless 
one is fortunate enough to find it in the British Museum or India Office Library 
catalogues of Marathi MSS, one can only consult the index of a general history 
of Marathi literature such as V. L. Bhave’s MaAaras(ra-sarasvata. There one 
may well find numerous references to and quotations from the work in question, 
but only exceptionally will there be any indication of the source of these 
quotations. One is left to conjecture whether they are from a MS belonging 
to the author or from some early printed poti that has escaped the attention 
of Date. On occasions the same quotation is repeated in a different part of the 
book with substantial variations in its text," and when a work is described 
but not quoted one can never be sure whether it is in fact extant or whether 
description and perhaps even short quotations are not taken from some inter- 
mediate secondary source or commentary. 

Fortunately Professor Tulpule in his revised edition of Bhave’s Sérasvata 
has provided summary bibliographies for each chapter, but these relate mainly 
to the new material and there is still a lack of footnotes and reliable asoriptions 
in the body of the text. There is, then, throughout the whole field of Marathi 
studies a great need for detailed bibliographical works from which one could 
quickly find which texts are extant, which have been published in any form 
and, in the few cases where this is possible, the MS sources of such publications. 

The present work is an attempt to do this for one small section of the 
Marathi field, that of the Mahanubhava writers who form a convenient and 
compact group, although their works are spread in time from the thirteenth 
to the nineteenth centuries. 

It is unnecessary to say much about the Mahanubhiivas here, since it may be 
assumed that few people will be concerned to consult this bibliography without 
having some previous knowledge of its subject. Briefly, the Mahanubhavas 
are a Hindu sect founded traditionally by Cakradhara at the end of the 
thirteenth century. Their writings, beginning with the teaching of Cakradhara 
himself which was arranged into siitras by his immediate disciples, are pre- 
dominantly religious and didactic in scope, like those of most other contemporary 

1 V. L. Bhave, Mahdrdstra-airasvaia, áth ed., 1954, 120-1, 771-2. 
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Indian writers. Like the followers of Jnanadeva, the Mahanubhavas held the 
Bhagavadgita in particular reverence, and among the gods they singled out 
Krsna and Dattatreya for worship. Consequently their writings fall into a 
few easily foreseeable categories: (1) the original teaching of Cakradhara 
(the Stitrapatha) and a ramification of commentaries thereon ; (2) commentaries 
on the Gia ; (3) Krsna poems, based mainly on the tenth and eleventh skandhas 
of the Bhadgavata-purdna ; (4) hagiography, or lives of Cakradhara and their 
own founding fathers, together with lists of their works and descriptions of the 
holy places associated with them; (5) mnumerable works of commentary, 
grammatical and lexical interpretation, made in succeeding centuries to aid 
the better understanding of the earlier works. The scene of Cakradhara’s 
enlightenment and his meeting with his guru Govindaprabhu was Rddhipiira 
(modern Ritpur in Berar) and this has become the cult centre of the sect. 
However, a flourishing offshoot developed in the Punjab in the sixteenth 
century. 

Although some of their verse writing is engaging, and even according to its 
more vigorous supporters beautiful—particularly the Krsna poems of 
Bhàskara—the main importance of the Mahanubhavas is for Marathi language 
rather than literature. This is firstly because many of ther early works were 
in prose, and indeed provide almost the only important corpus of prose writing 
n Marathi before the nineteenth century, and secondly because the manuscripts 
of all their most holy books are written in cipher. The reason for this is that 
from the end of the fourteenth century onwards the Mahanubhavas fell into 
extreme disfavour with their fellow Hindus, partly because they may have 
received discriminatory treatment at the hands of the Muslims, and partly 
from a suspicion that they were unsound on the question of caste. It is at 
least certain that they were anti-Brahmanical Whatever the reason the 
Mahanubhavas went underground and began to transmit their sacred books in 
cipher of a simple letter-substitution type. The result was that the language 
of these early works was to a large extent fossilized at the stage it had reached 
at the time of enciphering, instead of being subjected to constant scribal 
modifications and deliberate modernization as was the fate of a contemporary 
work like Jndnesvart. There is no need to insist on the importance of this for 
any study of the older forms of the language. 

The Mahànubhávas were rediscovered by Marathi scholars, and notably 
by V. L. Bhave, during the early years of this century, and partly as & result 
of & notorious libel suit in the Bombay High Court in 1907 they began to 
release their scriptures for the benefit of the outside world. These, instead of 
being of the heretical and possibly pornographic nature attributed to them in 
popular imagination, proved to be largely on the blameless subjects sketched 
out above. Nevertheless the expression ° Mahinubhava behaviour ’ still persists 
in common speech with a suggestion of nameless orgies about it. 


1 The fullest account of the Mahánubhavas in English that I know is R. E. Enthoven, The 
irthes and castes of Bombay, Bombay, 1920-2, 11, 427-38. 
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Between the wars several Marathi scholars devoted themselves to the study 
and publication of Mahanubhava texts. After Bhave, Y. K. Deshpande, 
H. N. Nene, V. N. Deshpande, and V. B. Kolte were outstanding, and the 
last two are still actively engaged in this work." Recently Professor Tulpule 
in the revised edition of Bhave's Mahàrasjra-sarasvata has, as I have already 
mentioned, summarized the advances made in this field up to 1954. 

The present bibliography is based entirely on the published works of these 
and other scholars which have appeared during the last 30 or 40 years. From 
them I have abstracted all references to Mahanubhava works in Marathi,? 
whether extant, lost, or merely conjectural, together with as many relevant 
details as I could find, and simply listed them in alphabetic order of their titles. 
The deficiencies of such a bibliography are quite apparent. Obviously it would 
have been preferable to include much more on the MSS, but this is a different 
and much greater task. Apart from a small collection started by Tulpule 
at the University of Poona, most of the Mahanubhava MSS are still in private 
hands or formed into semi-private collections at a few cult centres and 
monasteries, and as such are quite inaccessible to me at present. I have there- 
fore confined myself to listing only those titles that appear in secondary works * 
and have attempted to give some sort of order to these and to resolve some of 
the many apparent confusions and discrepancies. This bibliography should 
in fact be considered as a framework which I expect, and indeed hope, will be 
enlarged and modified by subsequent criticism. It should in the meantime 
be of some use to Western scholars who need to find their way amidst the 
material so far available. 

Strictly speaking this is not the first list of Mahanubhava works in Marathi, 
for in 1924 Bhave published his Mahdnubhava kavi-kavya stict, a list of 
Mahanubhava writers with their works. It is only a short book, little more than 
a pamphlet in fact, but according to Bhave’s introduction it contains more than 
5,000 titles by 675 different authors, and he vouches for all of them as being 
entirely separate and independent works! Furthermore he states that all 
works whose authorship was in doubt have been rigorously excluded and all 
the titles listed are pre-Saka 1740 (1818). Even if all this were credible, the list 
would still be of only limited use since it consists only of titles, without any 
attempt at dating and with only sporadic indication of contents. However, 
the Stici in itself does not carry conviction, for it contains long lists of authors 


1 1 should like to express my thanks to Professor V. B. Kolte for his kindness in clarifying 
certain points by correspondence. 

4 There is also a considerable body of Mahanubhava writing in Hindi and Sanskrit. I have 
included the Skt. works of the earliest writers and a few other Skt. texts which have a direct 
connexion with one or more of the Marathi works. 

* I have found no trace of any Mahanubhiva MSS outaide India, nor do any appear in the 
published catalogues of Indian libraries. 

* Le. those discussed or even mentioned in passing by & modern scholar. I could not include 
all the works mentioned in the published Mahanubhava histories (Anvayasthala, Smrtisthaja, 
Vrddhacara, eto.) without swelling the list to alarming proportions. 
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of the same or very similar names (nearly 30 Muraris for example), and against 
them works with the same or similar titles occur with suspicious frequency.’ 
In fact Bhave seems to have had little direct responsibility for the Stict, which 
was drawn up almost unaided by Mahanta Dattaraja, a Mahanubhava leader 
who did very valuable work discovering and collecting MSS during the early 
years of the century, but who showed few signs of discrimination or scholarly 
method. It seems likely that the Stict is little more than a catalogue of all the 
names of Mah&nubhàva works that Dattaraja had ever heard of, set down 
without concern for duplications and ascribed to particular authors on only 
the slenderest evidence. V. B. Kolte has already described the unsatisfactory 
nature of the Süct and has also pointed out that it contains at least some writers 
who are very much more recent than Saka 1740 in spite of Bhave's assertion.? 

In the present bibliography therefore I have ignored the testimony of the 
Stict except in those cases where it is explicitly referred to in a later work. It 
has, however, influenced me in & negative way by being arranged in order of 
authors’ names. The authorship of so many works is so dubious that I have 
preferred to keep to alphabetic order of titles, giving the author’s name firmly 
only when it is explicit or firmly identified by modern scholars. I have, however, 
provided an index of writers as an appendix. 

It will be seen that this bibliography contains works vouched for by very 
varying degrees of evidence. First and unassailably come those texts which have 
been edited from specific MSS. Professor Kolte is responsible for most of these. 
Then come those, like the St#rapdatha itself, which have been published from 
various unspecified MSS. Thirdly there are texts whose continued existence 
can only be inferred from the fact that they are quoted from unknown sources 
by literary historians such as Bhave, Y. K. Deshpande, or Pangarkar. Fourthly 
there are those texts, usually commentaries of one kind or another, which 
editors claim to have used in preparing an edition of the base text, but about 
which no more details are given, and last are works which may be frequently 
mentioned but never quoted, thus implying that they are testified to by oral 
tradition only or by inclusion in one of the Anvayasthalas or ۰ 
Acaéradi naŭ prakaranem is a good example. 

The dating of many of these works is highly conjectural and is often only 
expressed in terms of centuries. Many Marathi scholars express these dates with 
reference to the Saka era, though Nene and Kolte provide an exception to this. 
I have converted all Saka dates into dates of the Christian era for the sake of 
consistency and immediate intelligibility, but this creates some difficulties in 
the case of centuries. Where a writer can be dated no more exactly than 
to the fifteenth £ataka for example, this strictly corresponds to the period 
1478-1578. However, since the date is in any case so vague it seems unneces- 
sarily pedantic to express it in this way, and I have converted satakas into 
centuries in a somewhat cavalier manner; thus fifteenth $ataka becomes 


1 of, the numerous works with the same title attributed to different Bhigmaodryas ; Stici, ۰ 
۶ Kolte, Bhaskara., 5. 
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sixteenth century. All dates should be treated with reserve, although it may be 
assumed that they are approximately correct. 

It might be useful to mention those collections of Mahanubhava MSS 
which are in existence, since this will help to explain the location or ownership 
of many of the MSS about which such information is provided in the biblio- 
graphy. Mahanta Dattaraja, sometimes also called Dattalaksar&ja, who has 
already been mentioned in connexion with the Sict, devoted the latter part 
of his life to obtaining manuscripts from members of the sect and established 
collections of them in various places. The largest seems to be that at his own 
Devadeveévara Mandira Matha at Mahur, Adilabad district of the old Hyderabad 
State, with smaller ones at the Gopala Mandira, Peshawar, and the Datta 
Mandira, Candur Bazaar, Amraoti District in Berar. There is also an occasional 
mention of a MS at the Sriktsna Samskrta Vidyalaya, a Mahanubhava 
pathasala founded by Dattaraja at Haripur, Hazara District, North-West 
Frontier Province. 

In the same tradition as Dattaraja is Mahanta Gopiraja who is still living 
and who founded in 1927 the Srigopiraja Grantha-sangrahalaya at his own 
matha at Ritpur. The heads of the Mahanubhava religious houses are known 
by the name of the mafha itself, in this case the Gopiréja Mandira, so that 
M. Gopiraja is referred to by older writers such as Bhave and Y. K. Deshpande 
by his former name of Harirájabuva Karasalakara.! 

It should also be mentioned that during the first two decades of the century 
Dattaraja and a few other Mahanubhavas inspired by him published a number 
of works, many of them still in cipher, for distribution within the sect. These 
books were issued in very small editions and are now, of course, quite unobtain- 
able, apart from a few odd examples in the India Office Library. It seems likely, 
however, that some of the quotations provided by Bhave and Y. K. Deshpande 
were taken from these printed works, and I have listed them all as fully as 
possible under the relevant title. 

Finally و‎ note on the transcription I have used. No comment is called for 
except on the treatment of anusvara, which is represented by m before v, 
رگ‎ s, and ^, and finally, by m before bilabial plosives and by n before all other 
stops, homorganic articulation being assumed in each case. 


ABBREVIATIONS 3 
Bhave V. L. Bhave, Maharistra-sarasvata, 4th ed., Poona, 1964. [BM, IO, 
SOAS. ] 
BISMQ Bharata lithàsa Saméodhaka Mandala Quarterly (Poona), Vol. 1, Saka 
1841 (1919), etc. [BM, IO, 8OAS.] 
BISMR Bhirata Itihasa Saméodhaka Mandala [Reports] (Ahavéla, Itivrtia) 


(Poona), Saka 1882-8 (1911-17), 7 vols. [Complete set, BM; 1, 
SOAS; rv-vrr, IO.] 


1 For a short acoount of the lives of these two men see M. 8. Mone, Marathi bhagece vyttka- 
ranakira va vydkarana-prabandAaküra, Poona, 1927, 79-83. 

* Here and in the bibliography itself the abbreviations BM, IO, and SOAS in square brackets 
after the title of a work indicate that the work oan be found at the British Museum, the India 
Office Library, or the School of Oriental and African Studies respectively. 
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Date 8. G. Date, Marajhi-grantha-siict 1800-1937, Poona, 1043. [BM, IO, 
SOAS. ] 

Desh., Adya V. N. Deshpande, Adya mardthi kavayiiri, 2nd ed., Poona, 1956 

1 [SOAS]; lst ed., 1935 [BM]. 

Desh., MMY Y. K, Deshpande, Mahanubhaviya Marathi vangmaya (Vidarbha Sühitya- 
sangha Pustakamál&, 1), Yeotmal, 1925. [IO, BM, SOAS.] 

Desh., Rddhs. Y. K. Deshpande, Érirddhipüra-varnana (Bü&radüérama Granthamaila, 2), 
Yeotmal, 1929. [IO, SOAS.] 

Desh., Smrti. V. N. Deshpande, Smrtisthala, 2nd ed., Poona, 1960. [SOAS.] 

Deek., ° Vrddha..’ V. N. Deshpande, ‘ Vrddhücàra ’, MSP, rx, 3, 1936, 79-91. 


Kolte, ° Anvaya.’ V. B. Kolte, ° Anvayasthala ', MSP, xxv, 106, 1963, 25-31. 
Kolte, Bhäskara. V. B. Kolte, Bhaskarabhatja-Borikara, caritra va kivyavivecana, Amraoti, 


1935. [BM, IO.] 

Kolte, Narendra. V. B. Kolte, Narendrakavikria Rukmini-svayamvara, Malkapur, 1040. 
(SOAS. ] 

Kolte, Siu. V. B. Kolte, Kaviévara Bhaskarabhaja- Borikara-viracita. Sisupalavadha, 


Malkapur, 1958. [BOAS.] 
Kolte, Sthanapotht ۲۷۰ B. Kolte, Sthanapothi, Malkapur, [19507]. [SOAS.] 


Kolte, ۰ V. B. Kolte, Vachtharana, Malkapur, 1953. [SOAS.] 

MSP Mahàrüstra Sahitya Patrika (Poona), Vol. x, 1927, ete. [SO AS.] 

Nene, Anvayamalika H. N. Nene, ‘Krenamunicem Anvayasthala’, BISMQ, xx, 2, 1939, 
57-71. 

Nene, ‘Anvayasthaja’ H. N. Nene, ‘ Anvayasthaja ', BISMQ, xvir, 2, 1936, 55-9. 

Nene, Drstanta. H. N. Nene and N. B. Bhavalkar, Srisarvajna-Cakradhara-nsrupita 


Drstantapatha, Nagpur, 1937. [BM.] 

Nene, Siddhanta. H. N. Nene and N. B. Bhavalkar, Sricakradhara-Siddhantastirem, 1, 
Laksandnvagasütrapátha, Nagpur, 1931. [10.] 

Pang. L. R. Pangarkar, Mardjhi vangmayüca ithása, Nasik, Vol 1, 1932; 
VoL ir, 1985. (The chapter on Mahanubhava literature in rr, 725-79, 
is by Y. K. Deshpande.) [BM, IO, SOA8.] 

Saméodhana. Saméodhanalekhasangraha (Vidarbha Saméscdhana Mandala Grantha- 
málá, 9, and Vidarbha Séhityasangha Granthamál&), 2 vols., Nagpur, 
1957. (Collected articles of H. N. Nene.) [IO, SOAS. Nene’s articles 
are referred to in these volumes only if they are not available in their 
original form in England. Otherwise articles reprinted in Samfodhana. 


are marked with an asterisk. ] 

Süci V. L. Bhave, Mahdnubhava-Mahdristra-granthavali, kaviküvya sūci, 
Thana, 1924. [BM.] 

Tul. S. G. Tulpule, ‘Puravani’, in Bhave, Mahürügira-sarasvaia, Poona, 
1954, 831-1079. 

VJV Vividha Jnana Vistára, Bombay, Vols. Lxv, 1889-1937. [Not aval- 


able in England apart from a few odd early vols. 1n the BM.] 


1. Abhanga. 


One line of an abhanga by MAnHADAISA quoted from a MS of Hariraja 
Karas&la. Since this was the original name of M. Gopiraja the abhanga 
may be contained in one of the Gopiraja MSS of Dhavale (q.v.). Ref. 
Bhave, ۰ 


2. Acarads naŭ prakaranem. 


LAKSMENDRABHATA RAJURAKARA. 1278. Commentary on Sutrapatha 
written soon after Cakradhara’s death. Not extant. Ref. Nene, 
Siddhania., intr., 6; Tul, 922. 


L M. P. RAESTDE 


. Acáramahábhagya 1. 


Vi$vANATHA BIpAEARA. Mid-l7th C. Prose commentary on 0 
section of Sütrapátha used and quoted freely by Nene. Ref. Nene, 
Siddhànta., esp. 904. 


. Acaramahabhasya 2. 


GOPIBHASKARA. Mid-l7th C. Ref. Desh., MMV, 70; Tul, 956. 


. Acarasthala. 


See Sthalapothi. 


. Acaravicdramaltka. 


Attributed to NagAtsd. Early 14th C. Commentary on Acara and 
Vicara sections of Süfrapáfha. Not extant. Ref, Nene, Siddhänta., 
intr., 6; Tul, 876. 


. Ajnàtasmrü. 


A work very similar to Smyttsamuccaya and Smrüsthala (q.v.), end in 
fact probably only a variant version of the latter. Known from only 
one MS, dated Saka 1545 (1623) and containing 229 smrti and 17 
vrddhacdra. Probably mid-1bth C. Ref. Desh., Smrti., intr., 3, 6; 
and App. 1, 94-107, App. 3, 121-4, giving those passages that are not 
in Smrütsthaja and major variants. 


. Anavelapada. 


One of the works attrib. to NAROBASA in Stict. Mid-14th C. Ref. Desh., 
Rddhs., intr., D; Tul, 884. 


. Anvayamalska. 


KRSNAMUNI l. Late 15th C. A work of 298 ovi verses giving important 
information on earlier works and authors. Ed. H. N. Nene, *' Krepa- 
municem Anvayasthala’, BISMQ, xx, 2, 1939, 57-71, from 3 MSS, 
two of which are in cipher, and based principally on the oldest looking 
which is late 18th C. at the best. Ref. Tul., 924. 


Anvayasthala. 
A general descriptive title applicable to several works, including 
Anvayamalska, which enumerate earlier Mahanubhava writers and their 
guru-évsya relationships (anvaya). Used interchangeably with Vrddhan- 
vaya (q.v.). 

Anvayasthala ۰ 
Anonymous, but concerned with the Paramandalya amndya (sub-sect). 
Late 15th C. (?) Prose. Followed by a short Vrddhàcüra section. 
Ed. H. N. Nene, *' Anvayssthal]a ', BISMQ, xvu, 2, 1936, 55-9, from 
a MS of recent date supplied by M. Dattaraja of Mahur and ‘ one or 
two others seen elsewhere’. 


Anvayasthala 2. 
SONGOBASA and SrppHAÀNTE HARIBASA. Early 15th C. A valuable list 
of works and writers not confined to any one sub-sect, but unreliable 
for the earliest period. Ed. V. B. Kolte, ‘ Anvayasthala ’, MSP, xxv, 
106, 1953, 25-31, from an unspecified source. Ref. Tul., 876. 
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Anvayasthala 3 (Salakara). 
One presumably dealing with the Sajakara dmndya is frequently 
referred to by V. N. Deshpande in his latest publication. Ref. Desh., 
Smrti., intr., 2, 16, 18. 

Anvayasthaja 4 (Talegàvakara). 
Kolte mentions incidentally having seen a Talegdvakara Anvayasthala 
in a MS belo yox to ° the late Krsnaraja Parimandalya Mahànubháàve °. 
Ref, Kolte, intr., p. 32, note. 

Anvayasthalact pars. 
Another work referred to by V. N. Deshpande, without any further 
details being given. Ref. Desh., Smrtt., intr., 2. 

Anyavydaorits saravale. 
Anonymous 17th C. (*) commentary on Anyavydvrtts section of Sütra- 
patha, used for the edition of Nene and Bhavalkar. Ref. Nene, 
Siddhania., intr., 9; 24. 

Aran 1. 
One attrib. to MgarmwBHATA. Late 13th C. Ed. N. G. Joshi, Práctaa 
gita bhàndára, Bombay, 1959, 2, from an unspecified MS source. 

Arati 2. 

. One by DAMODARA Panprra. Late 13th/early 14th C. Ed. ibid., 3. 

Arai 3. 
Many @ratya attrib. to KAMALAKARA. Late 14th C. Ref. Bhave, 204, 
who dates him to the early 14th C. Since KAMALAKARA is said to have 
been the first guru of VISVANATHA BALAPÜRAKARA, this is unlikely. 
See Jnànaprabodha. 

. Arati 4. 

Some attrib. to NAROBASA in Stict. Ref. Desh., Rddht., intr., 5; Tul, 
884. 

Agtaka. 
Four eight-sloka poems (Avatdrdstaka, Jayastaka, Sriydstaka, Viraha- 
staka) attrib. to BEASKARA. Early 14th C. The third, Sriydstaka, is 
in Skt. Kolte has seen all but the first in copies provided by M. Gopiraja, 
and after first rejecting the ascription he now seems to accept it. Ref. 
Bhave, 106; Kolte, Bhaskara., 04, 66; Kolte, Stéu., intr., 31-2; 
Tul., 878-9. 

Astamviha. 


ELHANA. 15th C. Krsna poem in 12 adhydyas of ovi verse. The full 
title is Srikrgna-sodasasahasravivdha-astasvayamvara-varnana. Ref. 
Bhave, 284-7, quoting vasantakridd passage from Adh. 12; Desh., 
MMV, 67-9; Pang., u, 775-6, suzgests strongly that the work 18 by 
the 17th C. MANDALIKA ELHANA. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17, 


18, 


19, 


21. 


22. 


L M. P. 8 


. Aviinka. 


Unspecified work attrib. to NARoBAsA in Sic. Ref. Desh., Rddhi., 
intr., 5; Tul., 884. 


, Avatardstaka. 


See A staka. 
Balakridé 1. 
MANDALIKA ELHANA. 1658. 3208 ovi verses divided into 12 ۰ 


Ref. Desh., MMV, 67, quoting a few lines from a MS in the Srikrsna 
Mandira, Peshawar; Pang., u, 774-5; Tul, 956. 


Bálakridà 2. 
AÁNANTAMUNI. Mid-17th C. Poem in ovi verse. Ref. Pang., I, 765; 
Tul., 956. 


Battisa laksanánci fipa. 

BuisMACARYA. 14th C. Prose commentary on Skt. Laksanaratnakara 
of Anopdsa. Ed. H. N. Nene, as appendix to his edition of Laksana- 
ratnükara (q.v.) ; Nene, Drstanta., App. 1, 118-26, gives the part which 
relates to Drstüntapatha. Ref. P. M. Candorkar, < Ratnakarakrta 
Battisa-aksans-tika و‎ BISMQ, 1, 2-8, 1920, 18-17, mistakenly 
supposing the author to be AxoBÃsa himself and quoting very inac- 
curately according to Nene (BISMQ, xvm, 3, 1938, 99-100) from a 
117-page MS of M. Dattaraja ; Pang., m, 732; Tul., 915. 


. Beloptira-cartira. 


Work attrib. to HaARrBAsA by Anvayasthala 1. Late 14th C. Ref. 
Nene, ‘ Anvayasthala و‎ D6, 58; Tul., 914. 


. Bhagavadgua. 


See Gstajska. 


. Bhagavadgita-mahdimya. 


KrsyaMuni 3. Early 17th C. A short ovi work. Ref. Pang., 1, 762. 


. Bhügavatikathà. 


Bee Rubmint-svayamvara 4. 


Bhaktiprabodha. 


GOoVINDARAJAGURU BarLáLA. 16th C. Devotional work in 325 ovi 
verses. Ref. Desh., M MV, 59, quoting a few vv. from a MS in collection 
of M. Jayatiraja of Lahore; Pang., r, 750; Tul., 924. 
Bhanuwnjaya. 

A. life of BHASKARA in ovi verse by some member of the Yaksadeva 
sub-sect. Used by Kolte and both Deshpandes in their early articles 
(1928-32), but since recognized by Kolte to be very recent in date and 
untrustworthy. Ref. V. N. Deshpande, ‘ Sisupalavadhakarta Bhaskara- 
bhatta Kavisévaracarya’, VJV, rix, 10, 1928, 393-401; Y. K. Desh- 
pande, ‘Mahanubhaviya vangmayate àlele Yadavakdlina aitihüsika 
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ullekha ’, BISMQ, x, 2, 1929, 78-87, quoting several passages; V. B. 
Kolte, ‘ Sifupalavadha ’, VJV, LXII, 8, 1932, 259-72 : Kolte, Bhaskara., 
3-7; Tul, 874. 


. Bharatarnava. 


RELAKARA MauawTA. 18th C. Unspecified work in 120 adhydyas. 
Ref. Desh., MMV, 94. 


. Bharavasamalska. 


KnsNASUTA. 17th C. Poem in mixed metre. Ref. Desh., MMV, 80, 
one verse quoted. 

Bhaàskarifikà. 
See taka 9 (Bhaskarifika). 

Bhasya. 


Apart from its general significance, in the publications of H. N. Nene 
this frequently means the Sthalapothi, a particular commentary on 


Sütrapütha. 
Bhingárakariikà, 
See Gaartha-prabodhsni. 
Brahmàndagolaka 1. 
Kx8NAMUNI 2. c. 1500. A poem of 245 ovi verses, being a kind of 


19th adhyaya of the Gà in which Arjuna’s last doubts are resolved. 
Ref. Pang., u, 751-3, quoting a few vv. ; Tul., 938. 


. Brahmándagolaka 2. 


DEVADASA. Late 16th C. A work of 275 ovi verses, later incorporated 
into Niskalankadhydya-brahmandagojaka (q.v.). 

Cahum padarthacem jnàna. 
A prameya attrib. to Datropasa TALEGAVAEARA by Anvayasthala 1. 
c. 1400. Ref. Nene, ' Anvayastha]a ’, 58. 


. Cakradharünci dsnacaryá. 


See Pujávasara. 
Cakradharokta stitrapatha. 
See Stitrapatha. 


. Cakrapánt-cartira. 


See Sricakrapáni-carttra. 

Calisakhya-sloka (otherwise called Prastava-sloka). 
Skt. work of 39 or 40 slokas attrib. to BHASKARA by Anvayasthala 2, 
and accepted by Kolte. Ed. M. Gopiraja (Hariraja Karasalakara) in 
1907 together with Mirtiwarnane. Ref. Desh., MMV, 46, 3 slokas 


quoted ; Kolte, Bhadskara., 65-6, mentioning one MS of the work in his 
own possession ; Kolte, Sisu., intr., 31; Tul, 879. 


36, 


37. 


38. 


39. 


41. 


43. 


4b. 


LI M. P. 8 


. Candravali-akhyana. 


Undated anonymous Krsna poem in sloka metre contained in a MS 
of Danavratakatha (q.v.). Ref. Desh., MMF, 86-7. 


. 00027 


RAGHAVA, siya of KxSIRAJA. 1760. Literary history similar to the 
Anvayasthala in 192 ovi verses. Ref. H. N. Nene, ° Eka Mahanubhaviya 
aprasiddha grantha: Caritra-Ababa-anvaya ’, Maharastra, 1937 (re- 
printed in Saméodhana., 11, 69-75), quoting and discussing mainly the 
part dealing with Cakradhara and the early disciples; Nene, Anvaya- 
mülskà, DT, referring to one copy contained in a MS of Anvayamalska ; 
Desh., Smti., intr., 2, refers to the author as RAGHAVAMUNI. 
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48. Carstrem. 


There are numerous composite MSS of the various Mahanubhava 
caritra-grantha (i.e. Lildcaritra, Sridattátreya-caritra, Srikrsna-caritra, 
Sricakrapani-caritra, Srigovindaprabhi-caritra, and occasionally Nàga- 
devácarya-caritra). Ref. Y. K. Deshpande, ° Mahanubhavance caritra- 
grantha ', BISMQ, xu, 2, 1932, 45-6, referring to one MS in sakala 
cipher in Dattaraja’s collection, and another in sundari prefaced with 
a general introduction known as ۲۳۵/۵66 (q.v.) ; Nene, ° Anvayasthala ', 
57-8, attributes one such composite edition to DaTTOBASA TALEGA- 


VAKARA, c. 1400. 


Caturvidhasmarana. 


Another prameya attrib. to DATTOBASA TALEGAVAKARA. Ref. Nene, 
* Anvayasthala ', 58. 


Caupads ۰ 


A poem of four verses of which one is ascribed to CakRADHARA himself 
and dated 1264. Very dubious. Ref. Desb., MMV, 11, quoting in 
full 


Caupadt 2. 


One attrib. to Umimpd. Late 13th C. Ref. Desh., M MV, 12, quoting 
first half. 


Caupadi 3. 


A series of 60 by Damopara Pawprra. 1276. Ed. M. Dattaraja, 
Sripandita- Dàmodara- M ahánubhàáva-krta sangita caupadsü sátha, Lahore, 
1906 (pantha edition). Ref. Desh., M M V, 28, 48-9, quoting one of them ; 
Kolte, Sisu., intr., 3, describing a MS containing some of them; Tul, 
914. 


Caupads 4. 


À further 60 by SrvAMUNI. Late 14th C. Ref. Nene, ‘ Anvayasthala ’, 
57, 59; Tul, 914. 


Cawpads 5. 


Some attrib. to BHASKARA. Not mentioned specifically by Kolte, 
but rejected by implication, Ref. Bhave, 106; Kolte, Bhaskara., 
67. ۱ 


49. 


50. 


51. 


52. 


53. 


54. 
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. Caupads 6. 


Some attrib. to ANOBASA. Ref. Bhave, 117. 


Caupadittka 1. 
VISVANATHA DBipAKARA. Mid-17th C. Commentary on DAMODARA'8 
Caupadyad. Ref. Pang., O, 771; Tul, 956. 

Caupadstikà 2. 
SARANGADHARA PUSADEKARA. 17th C. Ref. Desh., MMF, 74. 


. Chandika. 


Title of a Mahanubhava work published at Solapur by Prabhü Govinda 
Kanade at the beginning of this century. Ref. Desh., MMV, 10. 


Chaya. 
CAKBRAPANIBASA VARDHANASTHA. 1631. A commentary on Sutrapátha 
in Skt. prose used in Nene and Bhavalkar’s edition. Ref. Nene, 
Stddhania., intr., 7, 9, where Chaya is stated to have been published 
in 1926 by Mukundaraja Àr&dhye with a Hindi translation and notes. 


. Dàánàvratakathà. 


SrvawuNI 18th C. Krsna poem in sloka metre divided into four 
adhyáyas. Ref. Desh., MMV, 86, quoting a few slokas from a MS 
belonging to a Mahar of the Mahanubhava sect ; Tul, 1012. 


Danka. 


NAROBASA. Mid-14th C. A series of 16 poems on the sting of the world's 
sorrows. Ref. Desh., Rddhs., intr., 5, quoting the last verse ; Tul., 884. 


Darsanaprakdasa. 
MUuRARIMALLA. 1638. Ovi work in 76 prakaranas describing various 
sects and creeds. Ed. Citrasa]a Press, Poona, 1901 (pantha edition). 
Ref. Desh., MMV, 72-3, quoting a few verses; Pang., u, 770; Tul, 
955. 


Dattátreya-carttra. 
See Sridattátreya-caritra. 


. Dattátreya-prabandha. 


A work attrib. to Boismaoarva. 14th C. Ref. Desh., MM V, 43. 


. Dattàtreya-varnana-stotra. 


SARANGADHARA PUSADEEKARA. 17th C. Ref. Desh., MMV, 74. 


Devadevesvara-stotra 1. 
RAGHAVAMUNI Vipvamsa. Mid-18th C. Ref. Desh., MMF, 87. 


Devadevesvara-stotra 2. 


MUEUNDARAJA KARANJEKARA. Late 18th C. Sloka work. Ref. Desh., 
MMY, 94. 


06. 


57. 


59. 


61. 


62. 


63. 


66. 


6T. 


I. M. P. RAESIDE 


Dhavale. 

MARBADAISA. Late 13th C. Poem on the Rukbmtint-svayamvara theme 
consisting of Purvardha and Uittardrdha of 83 + 65 dhavaje (stanzas 
of a particular type of wedding song). MHAIMBHATA is said to have 
helped in the composition of the Uttarárdha. Ed. V. N. Deshpande, 
Adya marathi kavayitrt, Yeotmal, 1935, from four MSS to which 
are assigned the sigla sr, q, 5, and €, obtained from M. 8 
(2 MSS), M. Dattaraja of Mahur, and Professor V. B. Kolte. In the 
second edition (Poona, 1954) variants from a fifth MS q are supplied, 
and this seems from internal evidence also to originate from 
M. Gopiraja. Ref. Bhave, 116, first 3 stanzas quoted from two MSS of 
Vaidegakara Mahanubhava of Ritpur and M. Sayanraja Aradhye of 
Amritsar ; Desh., MMV, 18, identical quotation plus 3 more dhavale ; 
Pang., 1, 446-52, analysis of poem with numerous quotations; Tul., 
886. See also Rukmtni-harana. 


Dhàwve. 
Short poems by KRSNAMUNI 3. Early 17th C. Ref. Pang., ولا‎ 763, 
quoting the opening lines of two of them. 


Dhuva. 


Short poem attrib. to DAMopara Panpita. Ed. N. G. Joshi, Pracina 
gita bhandara, Bombay, 1959, 3. 


Dhydnamrta-stotra. 
Vi$vANATHA BipAKARA. 1641. Sloka poem. Ed. Prabhu Govinda 
Kanade, Solapur, Saccidananda Press, 1916 (pantha edition) Ref. 
Desh., MMV, 70, five slokas quoted; Tul, 956-7. 


Doha malsikecya tka. 
CAKRAPANIBASA VARDHANASTHA. Early 17th C. Ref. Desh, MMV, 
65; Pang., i, 778. 


Draupadi-svayamvara. 
Kasipasa. 1696. Bloka work in 14 adhydyas. Ed. Prabhu Govinda 
Kanade, Solapur, 1900; also Bombay, Nirnayas&gara Press, 1892 
(pantha editions). Ref. Desh., MMV, 88-9, a few quotations ; Bhave, 
507-8, credits KASIDAsA with another work of the samo title in ovi 
metre; Tul., 1012, giving one MS as being No. 1191 of the Sarasvati 
Mahala collection, Tanjore. 


Dronaparva. 
MAIRALAKAVI. Mentioned incidentally as contained in a MS of Saka 
1610 (1688). Ref. Kolte, Sisu., intr., 4. 


Drs{anta. 
RaaHo Panprra. 1812. An early commentary on Cakradhara’s 
teaching. Apparently not extant. Ref. Nene, Stddhanta., intr., 6; 
Tul, 922. 


GoPALAKAVI. See Rukmint-svayamvara 4. 
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Drstantalaksana. 
Attrib. to Āyosāsa. Early 14th C. Ref. Bhave, 773; and see 
Sttrapatha. 
Drstantalapanska. 
A summary of Drsidntapatha in prose by Kxsopdsa himself. Late 
18th C. Ed. Nene, Drstania., App. 2, 127-32. Ref. Bhave, 120, 772, 
who refers to Lépantka as synonymous with Drstantapatha ; Tul., 869. 
Drstantamalika-bhasya. 
MonanrBASA. Late 16th C. A commentary used in Nene’s edition 
of Drsiantapátha. Ref. Nene, Drstanta., intr., 17; Tul., 869. 


. Drstantapatha. 


KESOBASA. c. 1280. 114 prose stories illustrative of various sütras of 
Cakradhara's teaching and provided with a commentary or ‘ moral’ 
(Drstántska). The basic stories are thought to be in Cakradhara’s 
own words. This work was later absorbed into Sutrapátha as a kind of 
twelfth prakarana. Ed. H. N. Nene and N. B. Bhavalkar, Srisarvajna- 
Cakradhara-nirupita Drstantapatha, Nagpur, 1937 [BM], based on the 
oldest looking of four unspecified MSS all in sakala script. Ref. Bhave, 
120-1, 771-2, quoting drstanta 43 twice apparently from different 
sources; Desh., MMV, 26; Tul., 869. 


Drstantaprabodha. 
A didactic work of 417 ovi verses, probably late 16th C., by a poet 
who refers to himself merely as DRSTANTAKAVI. Ref. P. M. Candorkar, 
‘Drstantakavikrta Drstantaprabodha’, BISMR, Saka 1838, 42-4, 
analysis and quotations. 


Drstantasthala 1. 
ViÉvANATHA BIpAKARA. Mid-17th C. Prose commentary on Drstania- 
pütha used by Nene. Ref. Nene, Drstanta., intr., 12-14, and passim 
in notes, 57-117; Tul., 869. 


. Drstàntasthala 2. 


A. work, possibly in Skt., ascribed to CAKRAPANIBASA VARDHANASTHA. 
Ref. Desh., MMF, 65; Pang., u, 778. 


. Drstüntastotra. 


KxSOBASA. Late 13th C. A Skt. work in 154 slokas. Ed. Nene, 
Drs{ania., App. 3, 133-43. Ref. Nene, Anvayamalska, 63, v. 47. 
Perae HARBIBASA. c. 1338. Ref. Desh., MMV, 107; Desh., Rddhi., 
intr., 3. 


Drstantavyakhya. 
Prose work attrib. to ÀÁwoBASA. See Sutrapüfha. Ref. Bhave, 773. 
Drsfántkanvata-vyakhyàna. 
Prose commentary on Drs{antapajha used by Nene and attrib. to 
VIÉVANATHA BIDAKARA in Suc. Ref. Nene, Drsiania., 116. 


TT. 


18. 
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Durbhagá-prameya. 

A prose prameya (short commentary) on Durbhagd, No. 84 of the 
114 drstanias, attrib. without any real evidence to PARASARAMARBASBA, 
early 14th C. Ed. H. N. Nene, ' Durbhagà ', Saradásrama Varsika 
(Yeotmal—a short-lived periodical), 1, 1933, 39-47 (reprinted in 
Samgodhana., TI, 133-41). The article consists of numerous long 
quotations, rather than a complete publication, from a MS in the 
author’s possession. Ref. Nene, Drstanta., 104-5. 


Durbhaga(-prameya). 
A work attrib. to Nacdisé. Early 14th C. Not extant. Ref. Bhave, 
773; Kolte, ' Anvaya., 28; Kolte, Bhdskara., 28. 


Dusari lakíanem. 
Another work attrib. to NAGAISA. Ref. Kolte, ° Anvaya.’, 28; Kolte, 
Bhaskara., 28. 


Dvàatrimsallaksanem. 
See Laksanaratnàkara. 


Dwitiya $odhanicà tpa. 
See Sati-grantha-tipa (Duaya éodhanica tipa). 


Ekadasaprakarana-stitrabhàsya. | 
KANADADAYA PawprrA. 15th C. Prose commentary on the principal 
ll prakaranas (i.e. excluding Drstdntapitha) of Sütrapatha. Ref. 
Desh., MMV, 58; Tul., 923. 


Ekadasaskandha-tika. 
See Uddhavagità. 


Gadyacali satapanca sloka. 
Skt. work of 12 (7 + 5) slokas attrib. to BHASKARA by Anvayasthale 2. 
Ref. Kolte, ' Anvaya., 28; Kolte, Bhaüskara., 66; Kolte, Kisu., 
mtr., 31, claiming that this is the work published in 1907 by 
M. Gopiraja (Hariraja Karasalakara) under the title of Méártivarnana. 
See also [sastutt and Mürtiwarnana(-stotra). 


Gadyamila-hrdaya. 
A work by GoPALADASA (probably GOPALAMUNI DARYAPURAEKARA) in 
a 17th C. Dattar&ja MS described by Kolte. Ref. Kolte, Sisu., intr., 5. 

Gadyarãja. 
A work of 300 slokas by a writer who calls himself ‘ Bhigmamuni ' and 
ascribed by Rajvade to the 14th C. (Saka 1248), which therefore 
indicates the 14th C. Buismacarya as the author. Nene, however, 
attributes it to BHISMACARYA VAINDESAKARA 2, c. 1641. In the absence 
of the original MS, which is lost, there is no means of deciding, though 
the language indicates a date between these two extremes. Ed. V. K. 
Rajvade, Eka junem Manabhavi kávya, no date (separate publication 
of an article from Granthamala Mastka, No. 115), from a MS referred 
to simply as ‘ müla potht’ which lacks both beginning and end. Rajvade 
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subsequently received a complete MS from M. Dattaraja and published 
the missing portions in a later number of Granthamala (not traced). 
It is the colophon of this second MS which ascribes the work to 
BuisMAMUNI. Ref. Pang., I, 738-9, quoting a few slokas; H. N. Nene, 
+t Hayagrivücaryakrta Gadyaraje', BISMQ, xvm, 3, 1938, 76-7; 
Tul., 915. 


98. Gadyaraja-stotra. 
HAYXAGRIVACARYA. c. 1320. A work of 279 unrhymed slokas based 
on the tenth skandha of the Bhdgavata-purdna, Ed. V. D. Kanade, 
Solapur, 1904 (pantha edition) Ref. Bhave, 209; Desh, MMV, 
35-6; H. N. Nene, *' Hayagrivàcaryakrta Gadyaraja ر‎ BISMQ, xvi, 
3, 1938, 76-87, giving extensive quotations and claiming to have 
Been five MSS; Tul., 915. 


99. Gadyarajatipa 1. 
Prose commentary on Gadyardja-stotra dated 1656. This is probably 
the work attrib. to Vi$vaNATHA BipaEKARA by Y. K. Deshpande. 
Ref. Desh., MMV, 36; Pang., r, 771; H. N. Nene, BISMQ, xvin, 
3, 1938, 81. 


100. Gadyardjafipa 2. 


An older prose commentary on the same work by some BHIsMACARYA. 
This is the one attrib. by Y. K. Deshpande to Buismaodrnya LĀSŪRA- 
KARA, late 14th C., on the strength of the Sucî. Ref. Desh., MMV, 
58; Pang., Ir, 738; H. N. Nene, BISMQ, xvm, 3, 1938, 72, quoting 
from a MS dated Saka 1574 (1652). 


101. Garbhakanda-ovya. 
MAHADAISA. Late 13th C. A prakarana of T5 ovi verses. Ref. Desh., 
Adya, intr., 1, 12-18, quoting the first and last lines from a modern 
MS copied by M. Dattaraja. 

102. Gia, 
A work attrib. to NAROBASA by Suct. Ref. Tul., 884. 

103. Gstápraónàvals. 
Attrib. to S&RANGADHARA PusADEKARA. Ref. Desh., MMV, 74. 

104. Gstartha-prabodans (or Bhingárakarifska). 
BHINGARAKARA. 16th C. Ga commentary in Skt. said to have been 
translated into Marathi by a contemporary. Not seen by any scholar, 
but a copy of the Skt. work is said to be held by M. Eker&jabua of 
Nagpur, and the Marathi translation is in the Candur Bazaar collection 
(presumably at Datta Mandira Matha). Ref. Desh., MMV, 60-1; 
Tul., 937. 

105. Getapika 1. 


One each in Skt. and Marathi by MHAIMBHATA. Not extant. Ref. 
Desh., MMV, 23-4. 
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Gitankà 2. 
One in Skt. by Kxsonasa. Not extant. Ref. Desh., MM V, 24. 
Gitatika 3. 
DAMODARA Panprra. Late 18th C. One adhydya of an ovi 0 
ascribed to DAMODARA is in the Gopiraja collection. Ref. Desh., 
Rddhi., intr., 22. 
Gatatika 4. 
LAKSMENDRABHATA DEULAVADEKARA. Late 18th C. A short ovi 
commentary of which the only surviving part is a short passage used 
to fill a gap in one MS of the contemporary Yaksadevi (see next entry). 
Ref. Bhave, 116-17; Desh., MMV, 44, quoting the passage in full. 


Gitatika b (Yaksadewt). 


NiVRTTIDEVA VATHODEKARA Or YAKSADEVA. 1302. Ovi commentary. 
Ref. Bhave, 117, 202-3, two verses quoted; Desh., MMV, 24, 37. 


Gstafkà 6. 
A lost prose work attrib. to BHASKARA. Early 14th C. Kolte doubts 
if it ever existed. Ref. Bhave, 106 ; Desh., MMV,24 : Kolte, Bhdskara., 
58-0; Tul., 878. 

Gitattka T (Sanketa-gua). 
NnasrwHA. Beginning 15th C. 1389 ovi verses. Especially interesting 


for its listing of earlier Gita commentaries. Ref. Bhave, 237-8 ; Desh., 
MMV, 56-7; Pang., 1, 745-6; all quoting the same opening verses. 


Gitattka 8 (Gopáladasi). 
GOPALAMUNI DARYAPÜURAKARA. Early 17th C. Prose. Ed. M. Datta- 
raja, Lahore, 1900 (pantha edition). Ref. Desh., M MV, 60-1; Tul. 
937-8. 


Gitatika 9 (Bhaskariaka). 
GOPIBHASKARA. 1650. Ovi work based on Skt. Giatha-prabodhini 
(q.v.). Ref. Desh., MMV, 71-2, quoting a few vv. from a MS belonging 
to Haririjabuaé Karasalakara (i.e. Gopiraja); Pang., 11, 771 ; Tul., 956. 
Gtapikà-aratya. 
DIVAKARAMUNI. 1308. Apparently not extant. Ref. Desh., M MV, 
107. 


Gopaladast. 
See Gtafika 8 (Gopaladas). 

Goprkd-svayamvara. 
SrvARAMA KINKARA. 18th C. Ovi work originally in 410 
but incomplete. Adhyaya 10 published under the title Vijaya-mahatmya 
by M. Bhaktarajabuva Aurangabüdakara in Saka 1833 (1911). Ref. 
Desh., M MV, 84-5, quoting a short passage ; Tul., 1012. It seems likely 
that Deshpande’s knowledge of this work is limited to the published 
tenth adhyaya. 
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Govindaprabhu-carura. 
See Srigovindaprabhu-carstra. 

Gudhe. 
KxsoBASA. Late 13th C. Prose commentary on first 9 sections of 
Sitrapatha (Laksananvayapatha) in 12 parts or gudhe. Not extant. 
Ref. Bhave, 120, 772. 


Guhyaprakara-narnaya. 
A work attrib. to LAKSADHiRA. Early 17th C. Ref. Pang., n, 768. 
See next entry. 


Guptaprakdra-nirnaya. 
A work attrib. to LAKSADHIRA and contained in a 17th C. MS described 
by Kolte. Ref. Kolte, Sisu., intr., 5. This seems suspiciously simular 
to 119. 


Hetusthala. 


NYAYABASA VAINDESAKARA. c. 1353. A prose work describing the 
circumstances m which various sayings of Cakradhara were spoken. 
Not extant. Ref. Desh., MMV, 42; Tul, 916. 


Igastuts. 
BHASKARA. Early 14th C. Unrhymed Skt. slokas. Ref. Bhave, 106-7, 
quoting 2 slokas; Desh., M MV, 46, says that an alternative name is 
Muértwarnana-stotra. See also Gadyacalt sdtapanca sloka. 


Itshasa. 
A general account in prose of the origin of the various sub-sects’ versions 
of the Mahanubhava Carttrem (q.v.), prefaced to one of the composite 
MSS of the latter. Ref. Y. K. Deshpande, ' Mahanubhavance 
caritra-grantha ', BISMQ, xui, 2, 1932, 46-55, quoting a long passage, 
possibly the whole text. 


Jaydstaka. 
See Astaka. 

J ndnabhaskara-stotra. 
LAKSMENDRABHATA DEULAVADEKARA. Late 13th C. A Skt. work of 
124 slokas said to have been published at Lahore by the Dattaprakada 
Press, This is one of the pre-Bhaskara works traditionally supposed 
to have been preserved from thieves by PARASARAMABASA. Ref. Desh., 
MMV, 24; Kolte, ‘ Anvaya.’, 28; Kolte, Sisu., intr., 33; Desh., 
Smrti., intr., 18; 8. 

Jndnacandreka. 
Unspecified prose work attrib. to VI$VANATHA BALAPÜRAKARA. 14th C. 
(but see Jndnaprabodha). Ref. Bhave, 205. 

Jndnadarpana. 
LAKSADHIRA. 1621. 729 ovi verses divided into 6 ullasas. Ref. Pang., 


Kolte, Vachd., intr., 3, describes a MS of Dattarija which‏ ;767 رت 
contains it; Tul., 954.‏ 
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128. Jnánakalantdhi-stotra. 


Skt. work of 83 slokas attrib. to KxsoBAsA. Another of the works 
preserved by PARASARAMABASA. Ref. Desh, MMV, 25; Nene, 
Anvayamalika, 64, v. 58; Kolte, Sisu., intr., 33. 


129. Jnänamärtanda. 


LaAxsSADHiRA. 1622. A didactic poem describing various literary 
forms. 300 ovi verses divided into 3 prasangas. Ref. Pang., nu, 768, 
giving quotations ; Kolte, Vachd., intr., 3, describes a Dattaraja MS 
containing it; Tul., 954. 


130. Jndnaprabodha. 


VISVANATHA BALAPORAKARA. 1331 (?). 1200 ovi verses. The first 
125 vv. are devoted to a commentary on five slokas of AdAyaya 18 of 
the Gua. The remainder is an independent didactic work owing a lot 
to Jnanesvart, Ed. M. Dattaraja, Sripandita-Visvandtha-Mahanubhava- 
krta Jnünaprabodha, Poona, Citraéala Press, Saka 1829 (1907) (pantha 
edition). Ref. Bhave, 205-6; Desh., MMV, 39-40; Pang., 1, 466-71, 
all giving quotations; Tul, 880-1. Note: The date is traditional 
and has never been queried, but it is incompatible with the more 
solidly attested and widely repeated statement that VISVANATHA was 
a sisya of GURJARA BIVABASA who cannot have been earlier than the 
early 15th C. (cf. Kolte, ° Anvaya.’, 28). I suspect that Jnanaprabodha 
is in fact a 15th C. work whose early date has been exaggerated by its 
inclusion in Sdft-grantha (q.v.). 


. d nànaprakáása. 


A work attrib. to CALHANA Panpita. 15th C. Ref. Bhave, 237. 


. Kawalyadipikā. 


SARANGADHARA PUSADEKARA. 17th C. Two Già commentaries with 
the same title, one being in Skt. A MS of the Skt. version was discovered 
by Dattaraja. The Marathi one is quoted from a MS of Saka 1687 
(1765) obtained at Haripur Hazara. Ref. Desh., MMV, 8, 75-6. 


. Kawalyasanjivani. 


A modern (early 19th C. ?) commentary on the Gud by GoVINDAMUNI 
JAMODAKARA. Prose. Adhydyas 7-12 only. Ref. Desh., MMV, 94-5, 
quoting from a MS of Dàmodara Manirama Puranikea of Yeotmal. 


. Kalpadruma. 


See Rukmint-svayamvara b. 


Kandukakridà. 


One of several short poems by some dateless, but obviously late poet 
KRSNADASA. Ref. Bhave, 811, quoting a few lines. 


Kavanem. 


Odd poems by some RAMACANDRA, about whom nothing is known. Ref. 
Bhave, 811, quoting one verse. 
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Kavilaksana-nirnaya. 
LaxsapHirna. Early 17th C. A short prakarana of only 13 ovi verses 
describing different categories of poets. Ed. H. N. Nene, *‘ Maharastra 
kavyadipika ', BISMQ, xvi, 4, 1938, 122-3, from a MS of Maharastra 
kdvyadiprka (q.v.). Ref. Desh, MMV, 73; Pang., m, 768; Kolte, 
Vachà., intr., 3, describing another MS of Dattaràja containing the 
work ; Tul., 954-5. 


Kavisvara-vamsavarnana. 
See next entry. 


Kavisvara-J dmodekara-vamsavarnana. 
These two works, 138 and 139, which are apparently genealogies, 


seem to have been used by V. N. Deshpande for his article on BHASKARA 
in VJV (see Stsupdlavadha). Ref. Kolte, Bhaskara., 52. 


Krsna-caritra. 
See Srikrena-cartira. 


Krgna-janmàgtams. 
Ovi work by KasNAMuNI 3. Early 17th C. However, a work of the 
same title, though not necessarily in Marathi, is ascribed to another 
KRSNAMUNI PANJABI of late 18th C. Ref. Desh, MMV, 93; Pang., 
IL, 762. 


Krsnavali-stotra. 


MUKUNDARAJA KARANJEKARA. Late 18th C. Sloka work. Ref. Desh., 
MMV, 94. 


Laghu-Rukmvni-savmvara. 
A summary by SANTOSAMUNI KRSNADASA of his own Rukmini-svayam- 
vara in 85 ovi verses. Ed. V. 8. Joshi, ‘Santosamunikrta Laghu- 
Rukmini-saimvara ’, MSP, xxxn, 125, 1958, from a MS in his own 
possession. Joshi claims that the language of this summary suggests 
an earlier date of about 1500 for SawTOoSAMUNI. Cf. Rubmint-svayam- 
vara 3. 


Laksanabandha. 


DaTTARAJA MARATHE. 16th C. Prose commentary on Sütrapätha 
used by Nene for his edition. Ref. Nene, Siddhánta., intr., 9. 


Laksanamahábhasya. 
Attrib. to BHigMAOARYA VAINDESAKARA 1 by Sug. e. 1540. Ref. 
Desh., MMV, 58. Note: The Sucvs value being what it is, this might 
well be merely a descriptive title for Batitsa laksananct (spa ascribed to 
another BuismAcarya simply to swell the ranks. 


Laksandnvayapatha. 


Collective. name for the first nine prakaranas, excluding Acéra and 
Vicara, of Sütrapatha. 
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Laksanaratnákara. 

Anopiss. Early 14th C. Skt. work in prose with a few verse passages 
which classifies Cakradhara’s teaching into 32 essential categories 
(Deairimsallaksanem) and then expatiates on them. Ed. H. N. Nene, 
* Laksanaratnakara ', BISMQ, xvu, 3, 1937, 98-113; H. N. Nene, 
Mahanubhiviya pandita Anerajakrta Laksanaratnakara [with 0 
laksananci fipa] (Yaéoda Cintamani Trasta Granthamala, 7), Nagpur, 
1937 ; from 3 MSS, two of them in cipher. Ref. Desh., MMV, 46-1, 
quoting a few lines from a modern MS in Srikrsna Mandira, Peshawar ; 
Tul, 914. 


Laksanarainakara-bhasya. 


Govinpamoni. 15th C. A lost prose commentary on Lakganaraindkara. 
Ref. Desh., MMV, 47; Tul., 923. 


Laksanaratnàkara-[$pa 1. 
See Batttsa laksananci fipa, 
Laksanaratnakara-tipa 2. 
SARANGADHARA PUSADEKARA. 17th C. Used by Nene from one un- 


specified MS. Ref. H. N. Nene, *' Lakganaratnakara ', BISMQ, xvn, 
8, 1937, 101 ; Tul., 914. 


Laksanasaroddhara. 
Work attrib. to BuigMAcARYA. 14th C. Ref. Desh., MMV, 42. 


Laksmana-svasamvara. 
ONKARAMUNI. 0. 1708. Sloka work. Ref. V. B. Kolte, ' Mahanubhaviya 
kavyatila kahim chanda ', MSP, rx, 3, 1936, 63-71, quoting various 
odd slokas as examples of different metres. 
See Drstantalapantka. 

Lamké 1. 
CAKRAPANIBASA. 1478. A short commentary on Sübtropafha. Ref. 
Nene, Stddhania., intr., 7. 

Lanka 2. 
GuRJARA SrvABASA. Early 15th C. Ref. Desh., MMV, 54, quoting a 
passage from ‘a large MS in sakaja script’. Might this not in fact be 
part of Sthalapotht 7 

[Aldcaritra. 
MHAIMBHATA with some help from MAHADAISA. c. 1278. The earliest 
Mahanubhava work. 1509 lias (prose stories) devoted to the life and 
teaching of Cakradhara and written down soon after his death. Later 
the original is supposed to have been stolen, and the work recon- 
structed by PARASARAMABASA, RAMESVARABASA, and various members 
of the different sub-sects, thus producing a kind of authorized version 
for each dmndya. Divided into three main parts: Ekanka, Pürvardha, 
and Uttardrdha. Ed. H. N. Nene, Mahürastriya ddya carttrakara 
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Mahindrabhatta-sankalita Inlacaritra, Nagpur, D parts, 1936-50. 
[IO—Purvardha, pt. 1 only.] 

Ref, V. K. Rajvade, ‘ Lilàsamvàda ', BISMR, Saka 1835, 59-67, 
describing a MS of Saka 1611 (1689) in Anandaérama, Poona (Rajvade 
believed, incorrectly, that L1uasamvüda was a different work from 
TAldcaritra); V. K. Rajvade, ‘Salivahanicya terávy& datakitila eka 
Manabhavi grantha’, BISMR, Saka 1837, 53-61, describing another 
MS of what he believed might be a slightly different work called 
Liasamudra, and quoting two Has, 62 and 303; Bhave, 76, 98-9, 
quoting Purv. 725 from a MS of Saka 1544 (1622), 771, further quota- 
tions; Nene, Stddhdnta., 109-11, quoting Uttar. 111; Y. K. Desh- 
pande, ‘Mahanubhavance caritra-grantha’, BISMQ, xm, 2, 1932, 
mentioning two composite MSS (see Carttrem) and giving the story of 
the theft of the original and the later construction of texts for each 
dmnaya from Itthdsa (q.v.); H. N. Nene, *' Mahanubhaviya vàngma- 
yatila kahim sàmajika prasanga ', BISMQ, xrv, 2, 1933, 9-16, quoting 
(10-14) las 13, 122, and 135 from a MS of Sake 1476 (1554); Tul, 
839, 865-6, 885, 913. 


157. Lalamrtasindhu. 
Unspecified work by DàMoDARA DHARASIVAEKARA. 18th C. Ref. 
Desh., MMV, 94. 
158. Lilànidha. 
ONKARA. 1673. Ovi work of 100 adhydyas. Ref. Desh., MMV, 74. 
159. 17 
NYAYABASA VAINDESAKARA. Mid-14th C. Not extant. Ref. Pang. 
n, ۰ 
160. Lildsamudra. 
See next entry. 


161. Lildsamvada. 
With 160, variant names for 176605816, at one time thought to be 
separate works. In fact they are probably names used in the different 
Bub-sects of the Mahanubhavas for the slightly differing versions of 
TAlacartira which they have inherited. 

162. Mahabharata : Sailyaparva. 
NAVARASA NARAYANA. 15th C. A work of 2349 ovi verses supposedly 
based on the Padmapurdna, but in fact a lot of it must have been drawn 
from some Mahanubhava Krsna work. Ref. Q. K. Candorkar, ‘ Navarasa 
Narayana Manabhava hote kay?’, BISMR, Saka 1836, 113-14, 
pointing out correspondences of parts of Satlyaparva with some un- 
specified Mahanubhava MS that he has seen; Desh, MMV, 56; 
Pang., رت‎ 769, quoting a few verses ; Tul., 924. 


163. Mahdrdastra-havyadipika. 
LaxsapHirs. 1618. Short work of 57 ovi verses illustrating different 


types of ovi metre. Ed. H. N. Nene, *' Laksadhirakrta Maharastra- 
kavyadipika ', BISMQ, xvin, 2, 1937, 31-40, from a MS ' 100 to 150 
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years old ' lacking vv. 31-42 ; H. N. Nene, *' Maharastra-kavyadipika ’, 
BISMQ, xvin, 4, 1938, 118-24, supplying the missing portion from 
a complete MS ' slightly older than the first’ obtained from Pandita 
Balakrsnaéastri of Mahur. Neither MS is in cipher, and the second 
also contains Kavilaksana-nirnaya. Ref. V. N. Deshpande, ' Maha- 
rastra-kavyadipika ', Vssvavdni (Nagpur), Ir, 10, 1935, quoting from 
Nene’s first incomplete MB ; Desh., Kddh:s., intr., 21; Pang., x, 753, 
stating that the work was later edited and commented on by GorPara- 
MUNI DARYAPURAKARA ; 767-8; Tul, 938, 955. 
Mahàrástra-subodhsni. 
BuHismAcARYA. 14th C. Prose commentary on Gitägovinda of Jayadeva, 
later resurrected by GoPALAMUNI DARYAPÜRAKARA in the 17th C. and 
presumably known only from the latter's ' edition ' of it. Ref. Bhave, 
239; Pang., m, 736, quoting last few lines; Tul., 915, 938. 
Maharastriya-fipa. 
A name used by Nene to refer to Laksanaratnakara-tipa 2. 
Mahavikya-prameya. 
MURARIBASA. Late 16th C. Prose commentary on Mahavakya section 
of Sutrapatha, used by Nene for his edition. Ed. H. N. Nene and N. B. 
Bhavalkar in VJV (full ref. not available). Ref. Nene, Seddhania., 
intr., 9; 61-70, numerous quotations. 
Malika ۰ 
Lost work by RAMESVARABASA. 1313. Ref. Nene, Stddhdnta., intr., 6. 
Malika 2. 
Attrib. to NaaarsA. Early 14th C. Prose. Ref. Kolte, ‘ Anvaya.’, 
28; Kolte, Bhaskara., 28. Cf. Sütramalika. 
Mandant. 
Work attrib. to HanmrBAsA by Anvayasthala 1. Late 14th C. Ref. 
Nene, ' Anvayasthala ', 57-8. 
Margamanjari-stotra. 
BHISMACARYA. 14th C. Sloka work. Ed. M. Dattaraja, Lahore, 1899 
(pantha edition). Ref. Desh., MMV, 32, 43, first sloka quoted. 
Margaprabhékare 1. 
BHISMAOARYA. 14th C. 810 ovi verses. Ref. Pang., H, 737, quoting 
vv. 6-10, 427-32; Tul., 915-16. 
Máàrgaprabhàkara 2. 
A work of LAK§ADHIRA said to have been ‘edited’ by GoPALAMUNI 
DARYAPURAEKARA. Ref. Pang., u, 753. However, it is not included in 
the list of LAKSADHIRA'S works given elsewhere (Pang., rr, 766-8) 
and is possibly a mistake for Margaprabhakara 1. 
Mati(pra)bandha. 
See Matsratnakara. 
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174. Matiratnakara (or Matibandha, or Matiprabandha). 


DrvAKARA Kapate. 1597. An ovi work on the same lines as Daréana- 
prakaga. 818 verses, but later added to and ‘ edited’ by GoPALADASA 
(possibly GOPĀLAMUNI DARYAPÜRAKARA) Ed. M. Dattaraja, Poona, 
Citraéa]à Press, 1901 (pantha edition together with Daréanaprakiisa) 
[10], with the date of GoPALADASA's additions given as 1695 which is 
too late for 7 DARYAPÜRAKARA. Ref. Desh., MMV, 81-3, 
quoting from a MS of Hariràjabua Karasa]akare (Gopiraja) and 
another from the Krsna Mandira, Peshawar; Pang., n, 753, 760-1; 
Tul., 938, 955. 


Matrkt-Rukmani-svayamvara. 

MAHADAISÀ. Late 13th C. Ovi poem of 110 or 164 verses, characterized 
by the beginnings of the verses running in the order of the Devanagari 
syllabary (ma@irka): ka-, kha-, ga-, gha-, etc., though the scheme is not 
adhered to strictly. Ed. Y. K. Deshpande, Adya Marathi kavayttri, 
2nd ed., Poona, 1956, 32-45, from two MSS, both in sakala script, 
250 to 300 years old and supplied by M. Gopirája. The text given i8 
that of ¥ comprising only 110 verses, with full variants and an extra 
54 vv. from <. Ref. Tul., 886. 


ار 
DATTOBASA TALEGAVAKARA. Work of commentary on Stitrapdtha‏ 
ascribed to DarroBAsA by Anvayasthala 1. c. 1400. Ref. Nene,‏ 
Anvayasthala ', 57-8.‏ * 

M nlasancarana. 
Work attrib. to HARIBASA by Anvayasthala 1. Late 14th C. Ref. 
Nene, ° Anvayasthala ', 57-8. 

Mundajnana. 
A prameya attrib. to DATTOBASA TALEGAVAKARA. c. 1400. Ref. 
Nene, °“ Anvayasthala ', 58. 

Mürtijnàna 1 (or Pancapüràácem mürtyjnàna). 
Prose work attrib. to BArDEVABASA. Late 13th C. Ed. H. N. Nene, 
in Nstyadimililà, Nagpur, 1935. Ref. Bhave, 110, 773. 

Miirivynana 2. 
BHISMACARYA. 14th C. Ref. Bhave, 238. 

M'ürtvjnána 3. 
Anonymous prose commentary on St#trapatha used by Nene. 16th C. 
Ref. Nene, Stddhànta., intr., 9; 22. 

Mürtiprakàása. 
KxsonBása. 1288. 8044 ovi verses giving an account of Cakradhara’s 
last days. Ref. Bhave, 70-1, quoting at length from an unspecified 
source, 772; Desh., MMV, 27 : Pang., x, 456; Kolte, ‘ Anvaya.’, 31, 


claims that ib was written by KxSAVACARYA, the guru of BHASKARA 
before he entered the Mahànubhàva pantha ; Kolte, Vacha., intr., 31, 
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says that according to the unpublished Vrddhünvaya of DUTONDE 
DATTOBASA it was written after the death of Nàgadeva, that is at least 
2D years later than the accepted date. 

M üriwarnana-stotra. 
Alternative name for Jéastus. Ref. Desh., MMV, 46; Kolte, Vachd., 
intr., 3, describes a MS of Dattaraja containing a work called Srimürti- 
varnana. See also Gadyacalt sdtapanca sloka. 

Nagadevicarya-carsira. 
See Smriisamuccaya. 

Namace (daha) thaya. 
Prose work attrib. to Bampevandsa. Ed. H. N. Nene, in Nityadinilda, 
Nagpur, 1935. Ref. Bhave, 110, 773. 


Namacem vydkhyana. 
Anonymous 17th C. grammatical work based on examples from 
Sutrapütha, Ref. Nene, Siddhànta., intr., 9; 23-4. 
Nàmamahimávarnana. 
Work attrib. to HIRAISA by Stict. Late 13th C. Ref. Tul., 872. 
Nämamälā. 
BHISMAOARYA. 14th C. Described in Stict as containing 15 
(presumably ovi verses). Ref. Bhave, 238. 
Namavali-stotra. 
Work attrib. to MALOBASA by Anvayasthala 1. Late 14th C. Ref. Nene, 
° Anvayasthala ', 57, 59; Tul, 914. 
Nàmawbhakt. 
BHISMACARYA. 14th C. Grammatical work in prose. Ref. Bhave, 239. 
Narawlapa-stotra. 
A Skt. sloka work attrib. to BRASKARA. Early 14th C. Accepted by 
Kolte. Ed. M. Dattaraja, Peshawar, 1900 (pantha edition) Ref. 
Kolte, Bhaskara., 62, stating that he possesses an old MS containing 
this work ; Tul., 878-9. 
Navakhanda-Rukmini-svayamvara. 
See Rukmint-svayamvara D. 
Ntrukta-prakaranavasa. 
Attrib. by Süct to BHISMACARYA VAINDESAKARA 1. c. 1538. See next 
entry. 
Nrukdasesa. 
A prose work containing about 500 islas drawn from various versions 


of Lilacartira and based on sütras of the second half of Sutrapatha 
(i.e. Acûra and Vícára) Divided into three parts like Lildcaritra, and 
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named accordingly Ekanka, etc. Ascribed to DHISMACARYA VAINDESA- 
KARA 1 on the strength of the MS being in sundari script, which was 
favoured by the Upadhye sub-sect to which he belonged, and by 
identifying the work with Nirukta-prakaranavasa. Ref. Y. K. Desh- 
pande, ° Bhismacarya-sankalita Niruktasesa ', BISMQ, xvin, 4, 1938, 
129-34, from a single MS in sundart which is undated, anonymous, and 
incomplete, lacking the introductory Ekünka and the first few has 
of Purvürdha ; Tul., 938-9. 


Ntrvacana-prameya. 
MURARIBASA. Late 16th C. Prose commentary on Nervacana section of 
Sutrapütha. Ref. Nene, Stddhania., intr., 9; 70-5. 


Netrvacana-stotra 1. 
A verse work attrib. to ÁNOoBASA. Ref. Bhave, 773. 


Nervacana-stotra 2. 
A work of 18 slokas, possibly in Skt., attrib. to BHASKARA by Anva- 
yasthala 2. Not extant. Ref. Kolte, ° Anvaysa.’, 28; Kolte, Bhaskara., 
54; Tul, 878-9. 


N*rveda-stotra 1. 


MauEgSvARA Panpira. Early 14th C. Ovi work. Ref. Desh., MMV, 
36, quoting 6 verses which seem too modern in language for such 
a date. 


Nrveda-stotra 2. 


DAIMBA. c. 1378. 125 ovi verses. Ed. Jayataraja Muraramala Mahanta, 
Amraoti, 1916 (pantha edition) [IO]. Ref. Pang., n, 738, ascribing 
another printed version to M. Sayantaraja at Lahore; Tul, 916; 
Kolte, Vachà., intr., 3, describing a Dattaraja MS containing the 
work. 

Nsgkalankadhyása 1. 
Poem of 283 ovi verses by a disciple of Dasa Sriaurvu. 16th C. Very 


similar in content to Brahmaéndagolaka 1. Ref. Pang., u, 753; Tul, 
938. 


Niskalankadhydya 2. 
PURUSOTTAMAMUNI. 16th C. A poem of 125 ovi verses later added to 


by DEVvADASA and GoPALAMUNI DARYAPÜRAKARA. Ref. Pang., rr, 
754-5; Tul., 938. 


Niskalankadhyaya-brahmandagolaka. 
A composite ovi poem of 1112 verses, expanded into its fingl form 
in the 17th C. by GOPALAMUNI DARYAPÜRAEARA who gives the origins 
of the work as follows. First came Niskalankadhyaya 2, to which 
DEVADASA added a further 150 verses and changed the name, thus 
producing Brahmandagolaka 2. This was then further expanded to a 
total of 1112 verses by GoPALAMUNI DARYAPÜURAEARA and given 
the portmanteau title of Niskalankadhydya-brakmandagolaka. As well 
as all this the final work is said also to contain Brahmandagolaka 1 and 
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Niskalankddhyaya 1. Ref. Pang., rt, 754-5, where the passage con- 
taining this complicated history is quoted in full; Tul., 938. Note: 
It is impossible to believe that there is no confusion here. Y. K. Desh- 
pande in Pang., 1, 751-5, is the only source for all this miscellaneous 
information. Tulpule merely repeats it without comment. It seems 
likely that the only actual text in existence for entries 39, 40, 200-2, 
is a single MS of GoPALAMUNI's final hotch-potch, and Deshpande gives 
no indication of where he obtained this. 


Nityadinshila. 
The alternative title of several works describing Cakradhara’s daily 
routine. See Pujávasara. Also the title of a publication of H. N. Nene, 
Nagpur, 1935, which seems to contain four works attrib. to BArpEvA- 
BASA (Mürtijnàna 1, Namace (daha) thaya, Prasddaseva, Pujdvasara 1). 
Ref. Date, 188. 


Nityadinslila-stotra. 
CAKRAPANIBASA VARDHANASTHA. Early l7th C. Sloka work on the 
subject of 189. Ref. Desh., MMV, 66, quoting slokas 43-9. 


Padasangraha. 
Collection of odd poems by V&ku BipAkKARA RrTAPÜRAKARA. 18th C. 
Ref. Desh., MMF, 94. 


Padmapuràna. 


DAmopHaRA. 16th C. A work of about 2900 ovi verses divided into 
19 adhydyas, based not on the ordinary Skt. version of Padmapurüna 
but probably on some version peculiar to the Mahanubhavas. Ref. 
Kolte, Narendra., intr., 23-5, quoting a few vv. from a MS belonging 
to M. Gopiraja; Tul, 1077; Kolte, Stéu., intr., 4, describes a MS of 
Dattaraja written in Saka 1610 (1688) which contains it. 


. Padyakharadá. 


A work ascribed to MAHINDRAVYASA (MHAIMBHATA) and said to have 
been written in 1263 and to have formed the basis of Ratnamala- 
stotra. Ref. Desh., MMV, 14. Since this is never referred to again, 
and since Ratnamala-sioira is usually said to be derived directly from 
IAlacaritra, it is probably merely an alternative descriptive title for the 
latter. 


Pancakrsna-naémamala. 
Ovi work by ÁNANTAMUNI. Mid-l7th C. Ref. Pang., 1, 765. 


Pancdlesvara-varnana. 
An unspecified work contained in one of the MSS of Anvayamalika 
which also contains Cantra-dbaba. Ref. Nene, Anvayamaltka, DT. 
Pancaptirdcem miirtyndana. 
Bee M ürtyynàna 1. 
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Pancavartika. 

Buig«ACARYA. 14th C. A short grammatical work in prose, based in 
part on Laksanarainakara. Divided into five parts: Stitralaksana, 
Sütraprakrh, Sütrakaraka, Sitravyakhyana, Sitrasvaripa. Ed. M. S. 
Mone, Marathi bhasece vydkaranakara va vyàákarama-prabandhakàra, 
Poona, 1927, 89-118, a composite edition from several MSS mainly 
supplied by Gopiraja. Ref. Nene, Siddhanta., App. B, 112-17, excerpts ; 
Bhave, 239-41; Pang., u, 733-6; Tul, 914-16. 


Pancopakhyina. 

A Mahanubhava rendering of the Skt. Pancatantra known only from 
a modern copy of a single MS, now lost, dated Saka 1697 (1775) and 
seen at the Mahantabovà Paheghana Matha at Candur Bazaar. Prose 
with occasional Skt. slokas. Ref. H. N. Nene, ‘ Pancopakhyana ’, 
BISMQ, xxx, 8, 1939, 92-7 ; and *‘ Pancopakhyanaci Mahanubhaviya 
prata ', BISMQ, xxu, 2, 1941, 49-59, comparing with other versions 
of Pancatanira and quoting. 


Pandugiia. 
JNANADEVA PANDITA, a disciple of BuismAcarya. A poem of 385 
ovi verses. Estimation of the date depends on which BHIsMACARYA one 
favours. Tulpule assumes that it is the 14th C. one, but the language 
of the poem suggests a later date than this. Ref. Pang., n, 738-40, 
quoting vv. 291-4, 329-39; Tul, 916. 

Pangu-stotra. 
A work attrib. to MALOBASA by Anvayasthala 1. Ref. Nene, ‘ Anva- 
yasthala ’, 57, 59. 

Péramahamsa-dharmamalské-stotra. 
Work attrib. to SARANGADHARA PUBADEKARA. 17th C. Ref. Desh., 
MMY, 74. 

Pathancya lapska. 
Prose work by CAKRAPANIBASA VARDHANASTHA. Early 17th C. Ref. 
Desh., MMV, 65 ; Pang., 11, 778. 

Pathasamudaya. 


A work based on Stitrapdtha ed. Onkàradádà Purandekara Mahanu- 
bhava, Solapur, Saccidananda Press, 1907. Ref. Desh., MMF, 10; 
Date, 188. 


Phalajana-mahdimya. 
KnsNAMUNI 3. Early 17th C. Ovi work divided into 13 ۰, 
Ref. Pang., 11, 762. 

Prakaranavasa. 


PARASARAMABASA. c. 1325. Prose commentary on Sütrapütha giving 
the occasion of various utterances of Cakradhara. Used by Nene 
from some unspecified source. Ref. Nene, Siddhania., intr., 6; 16. 
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Prameya. 
A short exposition, usually in prose, of some point of doctrine. often 
of one of the sections of SGtrapütha. Lists of such prameyas attributed 
to various writers are usually too numerous to mention separately. 
For instance MURARIBASA is credited with 122 of them. Ref. Tul., 938. 
For other prameyas cf. 41, 49, 89, 166, 178, 195, 260, 275, 320. 
Prasadamala. 
A work of 27 abhangas (ovi verses) attrib. in the Siuet to BHiSMACARYA. 
14th C. Ref. Bhave, 238. 
Prasadamalska. 
Krswasuta. 17th C. Verse work in mixed metre. Ref. Desh., M MV, 80. 


Prasadasevà-varnana. 
Text of a form of worship of Cakradhara and objects connected with 
him. Ed. V. K. Rajvade, ‘Cakradharaci Prasidaseva’, BISMA, 
Saka 1837, 74-8, from two MSS, one ‘ about 300 years old and the other 
more modern’. See also Nstyadsnihila. 


. Prasndrnava. 


GoPIBHASKARA,. Mid-17th C. Prose work with 15 ovi verses at the end, 
analysing Cakradhara's teaching in the same way as Laksanaratnakara. 
Ref. H. N. Nene, *' Prasnarnava’, BISMQ, xxxvi, 1955-6, 40-6, 
giving quotations from a MS in sakala script of 250 pages and written 
by some Sárangadhara in Saka 1685 (1763), now belonging to Rüma- 
candrabava Mahanubhava, sisya of Srin&gar&ja Panjabi. Another more 
recent MS in Gopiraja collection. 


Pragnavals. 
Work attrib. to BAIDEVABASA. Prose. Ref. Bhave, 110, 773. 


Pragnottara-vidydyaka. 
Raanmo Panpita. Early 14th C. A lost commentary on Sttrapatha. 
Ref. Nene, Stddhania., intr.,6; Tul., 922. 


Prastáva-éloka. 
See Calisakhya-sloka. 


Pujavasara 1 (or Netyadinilila, or Cakradhardnct dinacarya). 
BArDEVABASA. Late 13th C. Prose work describing Cakradhara’s 
daily routine. Ref. V. K. Rajvade, ‘Sricakradharici dinacaryà ’, 
BISMR, Saka 1837, 61-73, giving long extracts from two ‘ 300 year 
old MSS ’ having chosen the oldest looking form in each case (actually 
from copies provided by Dattaraja); Bhave, 110-15, long quotations ; 
Pang., 1, 452-4, more quotations from a different source ; Tul., 866-7. 
See also Niftgadenilsja. 

Pujdvasara 2. 

BHaskARA. Early 14th C. Skt. work in 27 slokss. Ref. Kolte, 


' Anvays., 28; Kolte, Bhdskara., 62-3, one old MS containing the 
work is in the author's possession. 
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Pujãvasara 3. 
A rendering of the last entry into 60 Marathi ovi verses by BHASKARA 
himself. Kolte, after initially doubting this, accepts it in his latest 
publication on the strength of an old MS he has seen. Ref. Desh., 
‘Vrddha.’, 83; Kolte, Bhaskara., 683-4; Kolte, Stéu., intr., 31. 


Pujavasara 4. 
Another work on the same subject by KESOBASA. Apparently not 
extant. Ref. Nene, Stddhdnta., intr., 1. 

Pujdvasara 5. 
A work attrib. to RAGHOBHATTA. Early 14th C. Ref. Desh., MMV, 
104; Kolte, ' Anvaya.’, 28, attributes two works of this name, one of 
12 slokas and the other of 60 ovi vv. to ‘ Raghobasa ’. 

Pujavasara 6. 
One attrib. to MALLEXOYABASA in Anvayamalika. Early 15th C. 
Ref. Nene, Anvayamalska, 69, v. 224. 

Pürvipata. 
Seo next entry. 

Pürvwyakhyana. 
These two works, 234-5, are prose commentaries on the Purw section of 
Sttrapatha by Murari VipvaAmsa, late 16th C., used by Nene. Ref. 
Nene, Seddhanta., intr., 9. 

Randtka-stotra. 
Sloka work by Krsnamuni 3. Early 17th C. Ref. Pang., I, ۰ 

Rasakrida-stotra. 
Attrib. to SXRANGADHARA PUSADEKARA. 17th C. Ref. Desh., MMV, 74. 

Ratnamala-stotra. 
KxsoBAsA. 1285. A Skt. commentary in 1800 slokas on several 
passages of Lilacaritra. Ed. H. N. Nene, *Ratnamald-stotra, 2 parts, 
Nagpur, 1948-50. Ref. Bhave, 122; Desh., MMV, 25; H. N. Nene, 
‘Mahanubhaviya vangmayatila kahim samajika prasanga’, BISMQ, 
XIV, 2, 1933, 12, quoting 5 slokas from ‘an old undated MS’; Nene, 
° Anvayasthala ’, 57, saying that MALOBASA later revised and ‘ edited ' 
the work; Tul., 868. 

Rddhupira-cartira. 
See Srigovindaprabhu-carttra. 

Rddhipüra-mahàtmya 1. 


MAHESVARA PaNpriTA. Early 14th C. 827 ovi verses divided into 
9 prasangas, describing Govindaprabhu’s life and his meeting with 
Cakradhara. Ref. Desh., Rddhs., intr., 11-12, quoting a few verses from 
a 250 year old MS of Gopiraja ; Tul., 883. 
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Rddhipiira-mahatmya 2. 
One of 10 adhydyas attrib. to BHiSMACARYA. 14th C. Ref. Desh., MMV, 
42. 


Rddhipira-mahaimya 3. 
KRSNAMUNI 3. Early 17th C. 882 ovi verses divided into 10 adhydyas: 
Ed. Sivarama Haribhàü Asthikara, Amraoti, 1912 [IO], 688 vv. only. 
Ref. Desh., MMV, 90, quoting 3 vv. from another pantha edition of 
1911 by M. Bhaktarajabuva ; Desh., Rddhs., intr., 13-14; Tul., 883. 


Rddhipüra-varnana 1. 


Used in early writings to refer to Rddhiptira-mahatmya 1. Ref. Bhave, 
202; Desh., MMV, 36. 


. Lddhipira-varnana 2. 


NAROBASA. 1363. 645 ovi verses giving a detailed description of the 
holy places of Ritpur. Ed. Y. K. Deshpande, Srirddhipüra-varnana 
(Saradaérama Granthamala, 2), Yeotmal, 1929, from a MS of Sàn- 
grantha (q.v.) apparently of 17th C., and another unspecified MS of less 
authority from which odd variants are given. Ref. Desh., MMV, 45; 
Pang., r 471-4; n, 731-2; Tul, 883. Note: The somewhat con- 
jectural date is made less certain by doubts about the explicitly con- 
temporary Jndnaprabodha (cf. Kolte, ° Anvaya.’, 28). 
Rddhipirice sloka. 
Attrib. to BHASKARA by Anvayasthala 2. 40 slokas. Kolte doubts its 


existence. Ref. Kolte, ° Anvaya.’, 28; Kolte, Bhaskara., 66; Tul, 
878-9. 


. Rukmm-harana. 


A few dhavale on this subject attrib. to MEHAIMBHATA by Bhave. Possibly 
refers to his contribution to MauaparsA's Dhavale (q.v.). Ref. Bhave, 
771; Desh., Adya, intr., 14-15; Tul., 866. 

Rukmim-patrikà. 
Attrib. to NAROBASA in Stict. Ref. Desh., Rddht., intr., 5; Tul, 884. 

Rukmiņni-svayamvara 1. 
NARENDRA 1291. An ovi work written for the Yadava court before 
NARENDRA joined the pantha. The work has a complicated and dubious 
history. The old commentators claim that it has 1800 verses, but in 
most MSS it has only 879 and appears incomplete. In one MS belonging 
to Krsnarajadada  Làsüra&kara and written by "TALEGRAMAKARA 
Kz$AVADEYA in Saka 1677 (1755) it is expanded to 2934 vv. and 13 
adhyasas, probably by the scribe himself. Ed. V. B. Kolte, Narendra- 
kavikrta Rukmint-svayamvara, Malkapur, 1940, based on 4 MSS: 
7, a MS written Saka 1618 (1696), belonging to Murlidharagastri of 
Pancalesvara ; q, c. 1650 from Dattaraja collection, Mahur ; ẹ and ¥ 
in Gopiraja collection, of c. 1700 and c. 1600 respectively. All these are 
large composite MSS containing other works besides Rubmint-svayam- 
vara. Best apparent reading taken and variants given. Ref. Bhave, 
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123-9, quoting at length from the Krsnaraéjadida MS; H. N. Nene, 
*' Narendra-kavicyà Rukmini-svayamvaravara adhika prakāśsa ’, 
BISMQ, xv, 2, 1934, 47-64, describing this same MS and discussing 
the reason for TALEGRAMAKARA's additions; Pang., I, 465-6; Tul, 
872-3, 1077. 


249. Rukmeni-svayamvara 2. 


NRSIMHA. 1403. 2500 ovi verses divided into 14 prasangas. Ref. 
Bhave, 238 ; Pang., 0, 744-5, quoting a few verses. 


250. Rukmint-svayamvara 3. 

SANTOSAMUNI KRSNADASA. 1558-4. 28 adhydyas and 3205 ovi vv. 
Ed. Khamgava, 1891 (pantha edition) Ref.: G. K. Candorkar, 
‘Manabhavi Krsnadasa ’, BISMR, Saka 1838, 3-6, quotes from a MS 
of 1674 from a matha near Dhulia and has seen another of 1715; Bhave, 
10; Desh., MMV, 62, quoting from a MS in the Mahanubhiava patha- 
Saa at Haripur Hazara; Pang., I, 755-9, long quotations from a MS 
belonging to Rangobadada of Manjari Mhasale, Amraoti District, 
which contains an extra 535 ovi verses added in 1720 by PAUSADAKHYA 
GOPALAMUNI; Tul, 937. Cf. Laghu-Rukmtni-saimvara. 


251. Rukmini-svayamvara 4 (or Bhagavatikatha). 

GoPALAKAVI. Said to have been written about 1584 and to have 
contained more than 3000 ovi verses divided into 25 adhyayas. How- 
ever, no copies are known with more than the first five adhyasas 
(646 vv.) and these are full of learned digressions but never embark 
on the Rukmini story proper. Ref. M. ©. Deshmukh in Yugavani 
(Nagpur) April 1947, quoting from a MS of Saka 1658 (1736) which 
also contains Drstüntabodha by the same author; H. N. Nene, 
*' Gopalakavikrta Rukmini-svayamvara’, BISMQ, xxxvi, 1955-6, 
31-40, using MS No. 138 of Gopiraja collection, no date and not in 
cipher, and claiming to have seen two or three other MSS. 


252. Rukmini-svayamvara 5 (or Kalpadruma, or Navakhanda Rukmint-sv.). 


Krsnamouni 3. A work written in many different types of sloka metre. 
Ref.: Pang., I, 764, a few quotations, and gives date as 1602; V. B. 
Kolte, ° Mahanubhaviya kavyatila kahim chanda ', MSP, rx, 3, 1936, 
63-71, quotes but only to illustrate the metres, claims to have seen 
3 MSS and gives date as 1632; Tul, 956. 


253. Rubmini-svayamvara 6. ۱ 
MANDALIKA ELHANA. c. 1658. 523 ovi verses. Ref. Pang., m, 774, 
quoting 5 vv.; Tul., 956. 

254. Rukmini-svayamvara T. 
One attrib. to LakgApHIRA. Early 17th C. Ref. Pang., xt, 766. 


255. Rukmini-svayamvara 8. 
One attrib. to NAROBASA. Mid-l4th C. Ref. Desh., Rddhs., intr., 5; 
Tul., 884. 
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Sadhanamrta-stotra. 
Sloka work attrib. to KnSNAMUNI 3. Ref. Pang., 1m, 732. 


Sahyddri-varnana (or Sahyddri-mahatmya). 

RAVALOVYASA. c. 1333. 517 ovi verses on life of Datt£treya expanded 
from 7 las of Itlacaritra. Ref. Bhave, 206-8, qucting 8 vv. and 
giving total number as 729 ; Desh., MMV, 371-8 ; H. N. Nene, *' Saiha- 
dra-varnana kimva Saihadri-mahatmya’, BISMQ, xxu 4, 1943, 
78-92, analysis and extensive quotation, having seen 4 or 5 MSS of 
which only 2 are dated (1703 and 1779), and 2 commentaries, one of 
which is by Darru Kaparn. 


Satlopada. 

Work attrib. to NARoBAsA in Sdct. Ref. Desh., Rddh:z., intr., 5. 
Sailyaparva. 

See Mahabharata : Sailyaparva. 


Samsarana-prameya. 
Vi$vANATHA BipAKARA. Mid-17th C. Commentary on Samsarana section 
of Sütrapatha, used by Nene. Ref. Nene, Stddhanta., mtr., 9; 36-60. 
Samudaya-stitrapatha. 
Skt. work by CAKRAPANIBASA VARDHANASTHA. Probably identical with 
Chaya (q.v.). Ref. Desh., MMV, 65; Pang., u, 778. 
Sankataharana-stotra. 
DamopaRA PanpiTa. Late 13th C. Ovi metre. Ed. (or is this the 
18th C. DaAmopara DHARASIVAEARA ?) Bhaskara Mahanubhava 
Punekara, Ddamodaramunt-Dhardstwakara-krta Santaiaharana-stotra, 
Poona, Citraéa]à Press, no date (pantha edition). Raf. Desh., Rddhi., 
intr., 22. 
Sankata-stotra. 
Unspecified work attrib. to MAHESVARA Panpira. Early 14th C. 
Ref. Bhave, 202; Desh., MMV, 36. 
Sanketa-gita. 
See Gitajika 7 (Sanketa-gua). 
Saravate. 
A work by CAKRAPANIBASA VARDHANASTHA. Barly 17th C. Ref. 
Desh., MMV,65 ; Pang., 1, ۰ 
Sdastrasambodhant-tika. 
Work attrib. to CALHANA PanpiTa. 15th C. Ref. Bhavo, 237. 
Sdsuravasini, 
A short allegorical poem of 4 padas by JavANTIKA. Mid-17th C. Ref. 
Pang., 0, 769, quoted in full. 
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Satha pragna. 
A prose work ascribed to BArpEVABASA. Ref. Bhave, 773. 


Sàts-grantha. 
The seven principal early books of the Mahanubhavas, apart from the 
Caritrem and Sütrapatha. They are: Jnànaprabodha, Rddhipira- 
varnana by NAROBÀASA, Rukmini-svayamvara by NARENDRA, Sahyddrt- 
varnana, SAéupalavadha, Uddhavagud, and Vachaharana. Kolte, Vachd., 
intr., 2-3 ; and Sisu., intr., 2-4, describes several composite MSS which 
contain all or most of these works. 


Satt-grantha-tipa 1. 

According to Mahanubhava traditions there were seven commentaries 
written on the Sdft-grantha as a whole, and the names of six of their 
writers as provided by M. Gopiraja are: VISVANATHABASA BIDAKARA, 
BHISMACARYA (unspecified), CaumxvvyasA BAGADE stşya of Vinayaka- 
vyasa Talegavakeara, ANANTAMUNI CORAYACAKA, HARINDRAMUNI 
PUSADEKAAA, and DATTARAJA MaRATHE. Ref. Desh., Rddhi., intr., 40. 
Only the last two have survived. 


Satt-grantha-fipa 2 (Dwifiya, Sodhanicà fpa). 
HARIRAJA PUSADEEARA. 16th C. (f). Ref. Kolte, Sisu., intr., 7-8. 
The relevant portions are given on each page below the text of 
Stsupalavadha. 

Satt-grantha-tipa 3 (Trtiya sodhanica tipa). 
DATTARAJA MARATHE. 16th C. Seen and used by Kolte from a very 
defective MS. Ref. Desh., MMV, 61; Kolte, Sisu., intr., T. 


Sativanuvada. 
Work attrib. to CALHANA Panprta. 15th C. Ref. Bhave, 237. 


Sayydpaland(-drstantavyakhya). 
Prose work attrib. to NAGAISA. Early 14th C. Presumably a com- 
mentary on Sayydp@lana, no. 85 of the 114 drstanta. Ref. Bhave, 
773; Kolte, ‘ Anvaya.’, 28; Kolte, Bhaskara., 28. 


Sayyapülana-prameya. 
A prose commentary used by Nene in his edition of Drstantapatha. 
Ref. Nene, Drstanta., 104—5. 


Siddhanta-bhagavata. 


Unspecified work by CA&RAPANI PARAMANDALYA. 15th C. Ref. Desh., 
MM7, 58. 


Studdhanta-bodha. 
SanAwuNr. Mid-18th C. Ovi work in 50 adhydyas. Ed. Balakrsna 
Laksmana Pathaka, Bombay, 1914 (pantha edition) [BM]. Ref. Desh., 
MMV, 90-2, long quotation from a MS obtained from M. Jayantaraja 
of Lahore. 
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Siddhanta+ajabhadra. 
GoPIBHASKARA. Mid-17th C. Ovi work. Ref. Desh., MMV, 71, quoting 
9 verses from a MS of Harirajabua Karasalakara (Gopiraja); Pang., 
HE 6 
Siddhanta-sakhals. 
Work attrib. to HARIBASA by Anvayasthala 1. Late 14th C. Ref. Nene, 
° Anvayasthala ', 57-8. 
Stddhanta-sara. 
Attrib. to Buismacarya. 14th C. Ref. Desh., MMY, 42. 
Stddhanta-sthala 1. 
Attrib. to BEiSMACARYA by Tulpule. Possibly a mistake for St1ddhànta- 
sara. Ref. Tul., 915. 
Stiddhanta-sthala 2. 


Work attrib. to NYAYABASA VAINDESAKARA. Mid-l4th C. Ref. Pang., 
Ir, ۰ 


. &iddhanta-sütra. 


BHASKARAMUNI PARAMANDALYA. 16th C. Translation of Sütrapátha 
into Skt. Ref. Desh., MMV, 66-7, quoting from a recent copy by 
M. Dattaraja of a MS belonging to Mukundaraja Aradhye of Amritsar ; 
Nene, Siddhänta., intr., 7, suggests, for reasons unknown, that this may 
be the same as Chaya. 


. Siddhànta-sutrapatha. 


See Stitrapatha. 


. Siddhipatha. 


A work based on LWacanitra attrib. to PARASARAMABASA by Anvaya- 
sthala 3. Presumably this is no more than one title for the recon- 
struction of the lost 1220072۵ made by PARASARAMABASA. Ref. 
Desh., Smrti., intr., 18. 
Sisupajavadha. 

BHASKARA. c. 1318. A Krsna poem of 1087 ovi verses. Ed. V. L. 
Bhave, Ssfupajavadha, Thana, 1926, probably from a MS supplied 
by Dattaraja; V. B. Kolte, Kavisvara Bhaskarabhatta-Bortkara- 
viracita Sisupdjlavadha, Malkapur, 1958, from eight MSS fairly fully 
described, using 4, the oldest (1616), as base and giving full variants. 
The Duusya Sodhanica fipa is printed below the text on each page. 
Ref. Bhave, 99-103; Desh., MMY, 17-18; Pang., 1, 427-40; N. K. 
Gadre, Kavisvara Bhaskarakrta Sisupdlavadha-katha tippani, Thana, 
1927; V. N. Deshpande, ‘ Sisupá]avadhakartà Bhaskarabhatta 
Kavigvaracirya ’, VJV, urx, 10, 1928, 393-401; V. B. Kolte, ‘ Sisu- 
palavadha ’, VJV, LX, 8, 1932, 259-72 ; S. M. Varde, ' Siéupalavadha 
va Pro. Kolate’, VJV, Lxv, 1, 1983; Kolte, Bhaskara., 91-16], 
detailed study and quotation from a MS which appears to be æ of 
Kolte’s edition ; Tul., 880. 
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287. Smaranamálà. 
Attrib. to BHISMACARYA. 14th C. 55 ovi verses. Ref. Bhave, 238. 


288. Smritsamuccaya (or Nàgadevàácàrga-caritra). 

A prose life of Nagadeva and other early writers falling within the 
traditional smrít period of Mahanubhava works (from death of Cakra- 
dhara, c. 1273, to death of Nagadeva, c. 1312). Attrib. to PARASARA- 
MABASA by earlier writers and called Nagadevacarya-caritra, but 
identified more recently by V. N. Deshpande as a variant and probably 
later version of Smrtisthala (q.v.). Contains 357 smrti and 45 vrddhacára. 
Ref. Bhave, 77, 117, quoting from a MS of Pandita Talegavakara 
Mahanta of Ritpur; Y. K. Deshpande, ‘ Mahanubhaviya vangmayata 
alele Yadavakalina aitihasika ullekha’, BISMQ, x, 2, 1929, 79-82, 
quoting further short passages from an unspecified source ; H. N. Nene, 
*' Mahànubhàviya vangmayatila kahim samajika prasanga ', BISMQ, 
XIV, 2, 1933, 14-15, quoting two passages from ‘a recent and corrupt 
MS’; Desh., Smrti., intr., 3-4, mentioning three MSS, one dated 
Saka 1662 (1740), App. 2, 108-20, giving those passages not in 
Smritsthala, See also Vrddhàacara 1. ` 


289. Smrüsthaja. 

A composite work, possibly based on smrti collected by earlier writers 
such as NARENDRA, PARASARAMABASA, ONKARABASA DHARASIVA- 
KARA, and MaroBasa to whom tradition (and inter-dmndya rivalry) 
attributes this role, but certainly no earlier than the 15th C. (c. 1430). 
Possibly by Gun3ARA SrvABASA, but if so one would expect it to be men- 
tioned in Anvayasthala 2. Contains 261 8:15 and 23 urddhacara. Ed. 
V. N. Deshpande, Smrtisthala, 2nd revised ed., Poona, 1960 (1st ed., 
Yeotmal, 1939), from four undated MSS in sakala script, all probably 
17th C., using F as base and giving major variants from wp, 7, and ۰ 
Seven more MSS had been seen at the time of the 2nd ed., two of them 
dated 1601 and 1682, but no further account of these is given. Ref. 
Tul., 869-70, 880, 915. 


290. Smri-vrddhàcàára. 


A work, presumably on the same lines as Smrtisthala, attrib. to 
NYAYABASA VAUINDESAKARA. Mid-14th C. Ref. Pang., r, 731. 


291. Sphuta padem 1. 
Short poems attrib. to KAMALAKARA. Ref. Bhave, 204. 


292. Sphuta padem 2. 
A few extant by NAROBASA. Ref. Desh., Rddht., intr., 4. 


293. Sphufa padem 3. 
Many by JAYANTIEKA, of which Sdsuravastnt is an example. Ref. 
Pang., I, 768. 


294. Sphuta padem 4. 


Odd sloka works attrib. to DAmopara PawprrA by Anvayasthala 4. 
Ref. Kolte, Stsu., intr., p. 32, note. 
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. Sphuta padem ۰ 


See Aratt, Caupadt, Dhave, Kavanem. 


. Sricakradharanct dinacaryá. 


See Pwjavasara. 


. Sricakradharancya lila. 


See Lildcartira. 


. Sricakrapani-caritra. 


MHAIMBHATA. Late 13th C. Prose life of Cakrapani, the third Maha- 
nubhava avatdra and guru of Govindaprabhu. Attrib. m error by 
Bhave and other early writers to BHAsEKARA. Ed. Y. K. Deshpande, 
Sricakrapani-caritra (Sdradigrama Granthamala, 8), Amraoti, 1936. 
Ref. Bhave, 106; Desh., MMV,17-18; Y.K. Deshpande, ‘ Mahanubha- 
vance caritra-grantha ', BISMQ, xu, 2, 1932, 56-7, quoting a short 
passage ; Kolte, Bhaskara., 55-8. 


Sridattatreya-caritra. 


MHAIMBHATA. Late 13th C. Prose life of Dattatreya, similarly ascribed 
erroneously to BHAsKaRA. Same references as for 298 except that there 
18 no quotation in the BISMQ article. 


. Srigovindaprabhu-caritra (also known as Rddhipura-caritra). 


MHAIMBHATA. Prose life of Govindaprabhu, Cakradhara’s guru. 
Ed. V. B. Kolte, Mhàimbhaja-sankalita Srigovindaprabhu-caritra 
(Saradagrama Granthamala, 18), Malkapur, 1944. Ref. Desh., Rddht., 
App. B, 131-40, quoting several passages from a Dattaraja MS of 
Saka 1514 (1592); Tul., 866. 


. Srikrsna-caritra. 


MHAIMBHATA. Late 13th C. Prose. Also ascribed to BHASKARA by 
early writers. Ed. M. Gopiraja Mahanubhava, Sricakradhara-mrupita 
Srikrsna-caritra, published serially but with separate pagination for 
eventual re-issue as an independent volume in Marathi Samsodhana 
Painka (Bombay), m-vi, 1955-9, from a copy of an old MS, recently 
lost, in sundari script of a Vaindesakara (Upadhye sub-sect) version of 
the work. Ref. Bhave, 107-9; Desh, MMV, 21, long quotation ; 
Pang., 1, 444-5, more quotes; Y. K. Deshpande, ‘ Mahanubhavance 
caritra-grantha ', BISMQ, x, 2, 1932, 46; Kolte, Bhaskara, 55-8 ; 
Tul., 866, 878. 
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302. Srskrsna-Rukmint-svagamwvara. 


Ovi work attrib. to ANANTAMUNI. Mid-17th C. Ref. Pang., rr, 765. 


303. Srimadbhagavadgita-prakasa-aryd. 


A poem in arya metre and 18 adhyayas by some member of the Yaksa- 
deva sub-sect. Ref. Bhave, 203, quoting four verses. 


304. Srimürtijnàna. 


See Mürtijnana. 
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305. Sriyastaka. 
See Astaka. 


306. Sthalapothi. 


One of the most important commentaries on the tinahi are (Laksanàn- 
vaya, Ácüra, and Vicdra) of Sütrapütha by Gursara SBrvABASA and 
SIDDHANTE HARIBASA. Early 16th C. Prose. Often referred to by the 
name of its component parts: Acdrasthala, etc., or by Nene simply as 
Bhasya. Ed. H. N. Nene, Acdrasthala tyagaprakarana sütrem 1 te 26, 
Nagpur, 1937 ) ,ه462‎ 1 to 26 only). Ref. Desh., MMV, 52, quoting 
Acara 134-5; Pang., 1, 742-3, quoting Acára 134-5 and Viedra 1-12 ; 
Nene, Ssddhànta., intr., 9 and passim in notes. 


307. Sthànapoths. 

A prose description of nearly 250 holy places connected with Cakra- 
dhara and his immediate disciples, perhaps first drawn up in something 
like its present form by Munivy4sa round about 1400, The situation is 
complicated by a proliferation of MSS and by the fact that the different 
dmndya or sub-sects have expanded those portions of the work which 
deal with sites particularly sacred to them. Thus some MSS containing 
extra information about Mahur are probably due to members of the 
Kavisvarümnasa. Also a first list of ksetras is usually attributed to 
BAIDEVABASA, but this was probably never written down, and a more 
modern claimant is a certain DALE of the 16th C., who, however, 
seems rather to have been responsible for one of the later expanded 
versions. Ed. V. B. Kolte, Sthdnapotht, Malkapur, no date (1950 1), 
from the oldest looking of five MSS which is rather dubiously dated to 
Sake 1474 (1552). This and three more (a, @, and 3) come from the 
Gopiraja collection. A fifth (q) was obtained from Krsnarajadada 
Lasürakara, and variants from all these are supplied in an appendix. 
A sixth MS ascribing the work to CrpALE was obtained too late for 
publication from Sri Harindravyasa of Nagpur. Ref. Desh., M MY, 
40-2, short quotation; Pang., رل‎ 729-31; Desh., Rddhe., intr., 13, 
and App. A, 106-30, giving extracts from a MS of Dattar&ja of Saka 
1521 (1599) which dates the work to 1353 ; H. N. Nene, ‘ Sthanapothi ’, 
Prof. D. V. Potdar commemoration volume, Poona, 1950 [BM], Marathi 
section 19-28 (reprinted in Saméodhana., 1, 125-40), quoting from a 
MS of 62 pages in sakala script, dated Saka 1565 (1643), and claiming 
a later date for the original work of roughly the early 14th Sataka ; 
Tul., 916. 


308. Subhastta-antakéart. 
Anopasa. Early 14th C. Work of 33 unrhymed slokas. Ed. M. 
Dattar&ja, Lahore (1), 1897 (pantha edition). Ref. Bhave, 117, 773; 
Desh., MMV, 47-8, 5 slokas quoted. 


309. Subhdstia-antaksart-tika. 
Prose commentary on 308 by Buismacarya LASURAKARA. c. 1388. 
Ref. Desh., MMV, D8; Pang., n, 738 ; Tul, 923. 
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310. Sukadeva-caritra. 


GoPIBHASKARA. 1647. 621 ovi verses divided into 7 prakaranas, 
and later increased to 848 vv. by the author or someone else. In other 
words, Deshpande has seen two MSS with a poem of different length 
m each. Ref. Pang., rr, 771, ۰ 


dll. Sairamalika. 


Prose work attrib. to NacArsA. Early 14th C. Ref. Bhave, 773. 


312. Stilrapatha. 


The basic holy text of the Mahanubhavas, consisting of the original 
teaching of Cakradhara extracted from Lilacartira and organized into 
sutras by KESoBASA c. 1280. It is also said to have been rewritten with 
additions by the brother of KESOBASA, Anopisa. In the early 14th C. 
the original is supposed to have been stolen from BRASKARA by robbers, 
so he, PARASARAMABASA, and RAMESVARABASA sat down to reconstruct 
it from memory, and this is the version accepted in the Kavtsvara sub- 
sect. KESOBASA also added his Drstanitapátha as a kind of twelfth 
section of Sttrapatha, and the Drstántalakíama (q.v.) of AÃNGBASA 
may be a parallel construction. 

This traditional account probably reflects attempts by different 
sub-sects to explain and justify the varying versions of the sacred text 
which they individually held. Thus the Kavisvaramnaya, descending 
from BHASEKARA, have a version authenticated by the robber story, 
while the Paéramandalya sub-sect, founded by ANoBAsA, have a version 
of Stitrapatha plus Drstantapatha which they prefer to ascribe to their 
founder, and so on. In fact the extant MSS of Sütrapatha must differ 
very widely in their contents, due no doubt to the greater or less amount 
of commentary and editing to which they have been subjected. Bhave 
gives the total number of siitras as 1609 (Bhave, 96), while Nene 
(Siddhanta., intr., 4) mentions 1862. In Nene's edition of the complete 
work, however, there are 1935 sütras. 

The main divisions of Sutrapátha are fairly constant. There are 
three main parts: Laksandnvaya, Acdra, and Vicdra. The first is 
divided into 9 prakaranas: Anyavyāvrti, Yugadharma, Vidydmarga, 
Samhara, Samsarana, Asatuparva, Mahdvakya, Nvrvacana, and Uddha- 
rana, but the order of these is not entirely constant. Acûra and 0 
have in addition Acdra-malikd and Vicdra-mélika respectively, but for 
Some reason these are never counted 88 separate entities, the total 
number of sections always being given as 11, with Drsjantapatha as a 
possible twelfth. Also not counted are 3 very short introductory 
sections: Pérvt, Pancakrsna, and Pancandma. 

Ed. (in full) H. N. Nene, Sricahradharokta Sütrapátha, Nagpur, 
1935 (3rd ed. with notes and introduction, 1942), based on ‘7 or 8 old 
MSS ’ taking the oldest looking reading, apparently indiscriminately ; 
Onkaradada Purande, Solapur, c. 1907, and Khamagava Lithopress ed., 
1907, both pantha editions in sakala script; (Laksandnvaya section 
only V. K. Rajavade, 'Manabhàvaney&à brahmavidyecim sthila 
tattvem ’, BISMR, Saka 1837, 78-83, from 2 MSS, one of which is about 
300 years old and the other more recent; H. N. Nene and N. B. 
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Bhavalkar, Sricakradhara-Siddhantasitrem, [Pt. 1]: Laksananvaya- 
sitrapitha, Nagpur, 1931, from 3 old MSS (100-150 years old) with 
the aid of numerous works of commentary. 

Ref. Bhave, 95-7, Acdra 1-20 quoted, 773; Desh., MMV, 25-6, 
quoting a passage which seems to be from Acdra and which is attrib. 
to ÁwOBÀAsA (this is the only trace of a quotation from Anobasa’s 
version, and no source is mentioned); Nene, ‘ Anvayasthala ’, 56, 58, 
on the Paéramandalya version ; Pang., 1, 416-19 ; Tul., 867-9, 913-14. 


Sütrasvarüpa-laksana. 
The last section of Pancavarttka and not to be confused with Laksana- 
ratnükara, of which it is nevertheless a kind of summary. 
Tinahs sthala. 
Any commentary on the three main divisions of Sttrapdtha, and 
especially Sthalapothi. 
Tinahi sthalance saravale. 
Unspecified work contained in one of the MSS used by Kolte for his 
edition of Sthdnapotht. Ref. Kolte, Sthanapothi, intr., 1. 
Tirtha-malika, 1. 


SARANGADHARA BHOJANE. 15th C. A sloka work similar to Sthdna- 
poth listing the Mahaénubhava holy places. 90 sloka verses divided into 
two parts. Ed. Balakrsnadada Kanade, Solapur, 1905 (pantha edition). 
Ref. Desh., MMV, 54-5, quoting a few slokas; Pang., r, 769; Tul, 
924. 


Tirtha-maltka, 2. 

Sloka work attrib. to KngNAMUNI 3. 17th C. Ref. Pang., m, 762. 
Trtiya éodhanicàa fipa. 

See Sati-grantha-fepa 3 (Tritya sodhanica fipa). 
Uddharana-pata. 

Prose work attrib. to NAGAISA. Early 14th C. Ref. Bhave, ۰ 


Uddharana-prameya. 


Prose commentary on Uddharana section of Sütrapatha used by Nene. 
Ref. Nene, Drstanta., 117. 


Uddhavagtia (otherwise called Ekddasaskandha-ttka). 

The second Krsna poem of BHASKARA. c. 1310. 827 ovi verses. Ed. 
Bhiskara Mahanubhiva Punekara, Srimadbhagavata Ekadasaskandha 
ovyd, Poona, Aryabhiisana Press, 1910 (pantha edition); V. B. Kolte, 
Kavisvara Bhaskarabhatta-Mahanubhava-krta Uddhavagita  athava 
Ekádasaskandha (Sàradüérama Granthamala, 7), Amraoti, 1935. Ref. 
Bhave, 104-6, quoting a long passage; Desh., MMV, 18-20; Pang., 
I, 440-3, both giving quotations; Kolte, Bhaskara., 163—215, detailed 
analysis with quotations and discussion of literary sources. 
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322. Vacchaharana (alternatively: Vachüharama, Vatsaharana, Vatsaharana), 


DAMODARA Panprra. 1278 (or 1316). Krsna poem of 502 ovi vv. 
Ed. V. L. Bhave, Pandita-Damodara-kyta Vacchaharana (Maharastra 
Kavya Granthamala, 18), Thana, 1924; D. S. Pangu, Vacchaharana, 
Kolhapur, 1927 (2nd ed. 1953), both from copies of MSS supplied by 
M. Dattaraja; V. B. Kolte, Vachdharana, Malkapur, 1953, dating 
work to 1316 and giving text of a MS of Saka 1457 (1535) with variante 
from q, 8, z, and w, which are the same as q, 5, «4, and @ of 
Rukmini-svayamvara 1 (q.v.) Ref. Bhave, 122; Pang., 1, 456-65 ; 
Desh., MMV, 28-9; Tul, 871-2; 5. M. Dolake, ' Vatsaharana: 
kahim vicdra’, MSP, xxxi, 123, 1957, 19-28, describing 6 MSS and 
attributing the work to KxsoBásA; idem, ' Vatsaharanatila kavya: 
eka mülyamàpana', MSP, xxxu, 124, 1958, 11-22, analysis and 
quotes. 


Vanadeva-stotra. 


MUXUNDARAJA KARANJEEKARA. Late 18th C. Sloka poem. Ref. 
Desh., MMV, 94, quoting a few slokas. 


Vanajara. 
Attrib. to NAROBASA in Siict. Ref. Desh., Rddhi., intr., 5; Tul, 884. 


Vatsaharana. 
See Vacchaharana. 


Vatsala-svayamvara. 
RAGHAVAMUNI VIDVAMSA. 1754. Sloka work in 13 adhydyas. Ref. 
Desh., MMV, 87-8, quoting 12 slokas ; Tul., 1012. 


Vsdehi-balho. 
Prose commentary on Stitrapatha, seen and used by Nene. Ref. Nene, 
Drstanta., 117. 


Vidyasara. 


Murari VrpvAMSA. Late 16th C. Commentary on Sutrapdatha used. by 
Nene. Ref. Nene, Stddhàn4a., intr., 9. 


Vidyasarabhasya. 
Work attrib. to GoPiBHASKARA. Mid-l7th C. Ref. Desh., MM V. 70. 


Vijoga-mahàtmya. 
The tenth adhydya of Gopika-svayamvara (q.v.). 


Vsrahastaka. 
Bee Astaka. 


323. 


324. 


32D. 


326. 


321. 


328. 


320. 


330. 


331. 
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332. Viyogadhuvd. 


A work in praise of Nàgadeva and written after his death by DAMopara 
Panpira. Ref. Tul., 871. 


333. Vrddhacara. 


A general term for accounts of Mahanubhava works and writers in 
the period immediately following the death of Nagadeva (c. 1312) 
and including HKAMESVARABASA, PARASARAMABASA, and NAGAISA 
(Kolte, ° Anvaya., 26), but in fact often extended loosely as a title for 
any list of parampards of this or a later period which is appended 
to the main body of a work. Cf. Vrddhdacara 3. 


334. Vrddhàcàra 1. 


This is what is usually meant by the reference Vrddhdcara in the 
works of modern scholars. Originally linked tentatively with the name 
VINAYAKABASA, & mid-14th C. disciple of Paradaramabasa, V. N. 
Deshpande has recently revealed that this is in fact the 0 
section of Smritsamuccaya (q.v.) and so must be dated at least a century 
later. Contains 45 erddhàácara or prose sections. Ed. V. N. Deshpande, 
° Vrddhacara ', MSP, tx, 3, 1936, 79-91, from an undated sakala MS 
from Mahur (Dattaraja) and mentioning another Gopiraja MS which 
contains only 27 sections (this must be one of the MSS of Smrtisthala). 
Ref. Desh., MMV, 107, for VINAYAKABASA ; Desh., Smrti., intr., 4; 
Tul., 874, 877, 880. 


335. Vrddhacara 2. 


The vrddhacara sections of Ajndiasmrit and Smrttsthala, which are on 
exactly the same footing as Vrddhàcàra 1. 


336. Vrddhacdra 3. 


A short section under this title, but mentioning names that are 
theoretically too late for the period, is appended to Anvayasthala 1. 


337. Vrddhanvaya. 


Similar to Vrddhacdra, but later and less reliable. In theory there 
should be one for each @mndya or sub-sect, but very few are extant. 
The term is often used interchangeably with Anvayasthala, and in 
the absence of further details may be taken to refer specifically to 
Anvayasthala 2. Kolte (Vacha., intr., 31) also mentions a Vrddhanvaya 
by DurowpE Darrosäsa which is unpublished. See also next entry. 


338. Yaksadeva-vrddhanvaya. 


An account of the Yaksadeva sub-sect in ovi metre. Written by 
MxaHACANDRA c. 1678. Ref. Y. K. Deshpande, ‘ Meghacandrakrta 
Yaksadeva-vrddhanvaya ', BISMQ, xu, 2, 1931, 51-4, quoting a few 
passages from a MS of M. Yaksadeva of Ritpur; Tul., 957. 


339. Yaksadevt. 
See Gstüfika D (Yaksadevi). 
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Index of Mahanubhiva writers mentioned in the bibliography 
As many as possible of the numerous alternative names of Mahinubhiva writers are included 
under eross-headings, but no account is taken of the variant endings: -bàása, -vyasa, -bhata, 
-muni, eto., which seem to be appended without much consistency. ۱ 


Elhana, 15th C.; 23. 
Elhana. See Mandalika Elhana. 


Gop&ladasa, ?; 96, 174. 
Gopalakavi, fl. 1584; 76, 251. 
Gopalamuni. See Pausadikhya G. 


Gopa]amuni Darydpiirakara ( 
Gopáladiaa), se lith + 
103-4, 172, 174, 201-2. 

Gopala Pandita. See Anobiss. 

Gopibhüskara, mid-17th C.; 4, 113, 224, 278, 
310, 329. 

Govindamuni, 15th C.; 148. 

Govindamuni Jáàmodakara, 19th C.; 133. 

Govindarajaguru Ballà]a, 16th C.; 38. 

Gurjara Sivabasa, early 16th C.; 130, 155, 
289, 306. 


a. See Ha 

Haribasa, late 14th C. ; 28 169, 177, 279. 

Haribisa. See Pethe Hari bã sa. 

Haribasa. See Siddhánte Haribäsa. 

Harindramuni Pusadekara. See Harirüja 
Pusadekara. 

Harirája (Harindramuni) Pusadekara, 16th C. ; 
2170-1. 

Hayagrivácárys (Haragarva, Hiranyagarbha- 
vyüsa), fl. 1820; 98. 

Hiraisa (Hiram ba), late 13th Û. ; 

Hiramb&. See Hirāisä. 

Hirapnyagarbhavyàsa. See Hayagrivacarya. 


Jayantika, mid-17th C.; 267, 293. 
Jayarama. See Krsnadiasa. 
Jnanadeva Pandita, ? ; 213. 

19, 291. 


Kamalakara, late 14th C. ; 
Kamelàkara Ayacita Kothi. See Munivyüsa. 
Künadadeya Pandita, 15th O.; 98. 

Kaádàása (Avacitasuta Kasi), fl. 1696; 73. 

Kavi Dimbha. See Krgpamuni 1 or 3. 

Kavióvara. fee Bháskara. 

Kavifvara àmnáya ; 307, 312. 

Keéavacirya, late 18th C.; 182. 

Keáavadeya. See Tal makara Keéavadoya. 

Keáavarüjasuri. Beo Kenobina 

Keéirajabasa. See Kesobüaa. 

Kesob&sa (Keéavarajasiri, Kesiràjabüsa), late 
18th C.; 78, 80, 84, 106, 118, 128, 182, 
231, 238, 312, 322. 

Krgņadāsa (Jayarima), 17th C.; 135. 

Krspnadása. See Santogamuni Krenaddaa. 

Krenamuni 1 (Kavi Dimbha), late 15th C.; 9. 

Krsnamuni 2, c. 1500; 39. 

Krspamuni 3 (Kavi Dimbha, Krenadimbha 
Virdta/Vaindedédakara), early 17th C.; 30, 
69, 141, 218, 236, 242, 252, 256, 817. 

Krspamuni Panjabi, 18th C.; 141. 

Krgnasuta (Cakrapinimuni Elambakara), 17th 


Vadindra 
06, 112, 


C.; 36, 222. 

Laksadhira (L. Pandita, Baoar&ja Abhar&va), 
early 17th C. ; 119, 120, 127, 129, 137, 163, 
172, 254. 

Laksmendrabhata Deülevü&dekara (Virahe L.), 
late 18th C.; 108, ۰ 


Anantamuni (Ayamuni Kãranjakara), mid- 
17th O.; 26, 208, 302. 


Anantamuni Corayacaka, ?; 270. 
Anerüjavyüsa. See Ano basa. 
Ánobüsa (Anerajavyaisa, Gopala Pandita), 


1268-1340 ; 27, 55, 77, 86, 147, 196, 308, 312. 
Avaoitasute فشک‎ Seo Kadidaea. 
Ayamuni KAranjakara. See Anantamuni. 


Bscarüj& Abharava. See Laksadhira. 

Bahá]e Nérovyasa. See Narobasa. 

Baidevabaisa (Bhivedevavyisa), late 13th C. ; 
179, 185, 208, 225, 228, 268, 307. 

Bhünubhata. See Bhüskara. 

Bháskara (B.-bhata Borikara, Bhánubhata, 
Kaviévara), early 14th C.; 21, 33, 45, 64, 
95, 110, 122, 189, 182, 191, 197, 299-30, 
245, 280, 208—9, 301, 312, 321. 

Bháskeramuni Paramandalya, 16th C.; 283. 

Bhatobüss. See Nügadeva. 

Bhávedevavyasa. See Baidevabàsa. 

Bhingirakara, 16th O. ; 104. 

Bhigmácürya, late 14th C.; 27, 64, 97, 151, 
164, 170—1, 180, 188, 190, 211, 218, 221, 
241, 280-1, 287. 

Bhigmáücürya, ?; 100, 213, 270. 

Bhigmácáàrya Lüsürskara, late 14th C.; 100, 
309. 

Bhigmácüárya Vaindesakara 1, fl. 1540; 
193-4. 

Bhisméoirya Vüindesakara 2, fl. 1641; 97. 

Bhismamuni, ? ; 97. 


CEhevyisa sa Bagade, ?; 270. 

a (Sarvajna), d. 1276; 50, 80, 147, 
166, 182, 228, E 288, 312. 

CakrapAntbisa, 1478; 154. 

Cakrapinibisa Vardhanastha (Cà ), early 
17th C. ; 59, 72, 83, 204, 216, 261, 265. 

Cakrapüpimuni Elam bakara. See Krsnasuta. 

Cakrapáni Páramündalya, 16th C. ; 276. 

Cálhaga. See Cakrapapibüss Vardhanastha. 

Calhana Pandita (Calheraja), 15th C.; 131, 
266, 273. 

Cálherája. See CAlhana Pandita. 

Cidale, 16th C.; ۰ 


Dàáimbá (Diyamba, Da&yamvyüsa), late 14th 
C. ; ۰ 


Dàmodara Dhàràáiva&kara, 18th CO. ; 157, 262. 

Dámodara Pandita (Panditabaaa), ‘early 14th 
C. ; 18, 52, 70, 107, 262, 294, 322, 332. 

Damodhara, 16th C.; ۰ 

Disa Sriguru, 16th C. ; 200. 

Dattaríja Marathe, 16th C. : 144, 270, 272. 

Dattobüss Talegiivakara, c. 1400; 41, 48-9, 
176, 178. 

Düyambàü, Dàyamvyüsa. Seo Daimba. 

Devadása, late 16th C. ; 40, 201-2. 

DhAkute Songobasa. Beo Songob&ea. 

Dhürüáivakara Onkdrabasa. See Onkürabüsa. 

Divikara Kapate, fl. 1597; 174. 

Divükaramuni, fl. 1308 ; 114. 

Drstüntakavi, 16th C.; 81. 

Dutonde Dattobisa, ?; 182, 387. 


145, 
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Panditabisa. See Damodara Pandita. 
Paramandalys dmnaya ; 11, 312. 
Paraéarüàmab&sa, early 14th C.; 88, 125, 128, 
156, 219, 285, 288-9, 312, 333-4. 
Pausgadükhya Gop&jamuni, early 18th C. ; 250. 
Pethe Haribáss, fl. 1338; ۰. 
Purusottamamuni, 16th C.; 201. 


Raghava, f. 1760; ۰ 
Righavamuni Vidvamsa, mid.18th C.; 66, 
326. 
fghavopadhye. See Ravalovyasa. 
Réaghobhatta, early 14th C.; 232. 
Ragho Pandita, fl. 1812; 16, 226. 
Ramacandra, ?; 136. 
Rámoávarabása, early 14th C. ; 
338. 
Reva]ovyüsa, fl. 1338 ; 257. 
Relakara Mahanta, 18th C. ; 34. 


Sah&muni, mid-18th C.; 277. 
Silakara ümnáyo; 13. 
Santosamuni Krspadass, 16th C. ; 143, 250. 
S&rangadhara Bhojane, 15th C. , 316. And seo 
Navaruss Narayana. 
Sürangadhnra Pusadekara, l7th C.; 
103, 182, 150, 215, 237. 
ajna. See Cakradhara. 
Siddhante Haribisa, early 16th C. ; 
Sivamuni, late 14th O. ; 53. 
Sivamuni, 18th C. ; 60. 
Éivarüme Kinkara, 18th C ; 116. 
Sivavyasa. See Gurjara Sivabisa. 
Songobisa (Dhükute Songobisa), early 15th 
0: ۰ 


Talegramakara Kesavadeya, fl. 1755; 248. 


Umamba, late 13th C. ; 61. 

Upadhye ámnáya ; 194, 301. 

Vü&dindra Gopäļadāäsa. See Gopalamuni 
Dary&üpürakars. 

Vaku. e Onkára. 

Vaku Bidakara Ritapirakara, 18th C. ; 205. 

Viniyakabasa, mid-l4th C.; 334. 

Virahe Laksmendrabhata. See Laksmendra- 
bhata Deilavadekara. 

Viévanatha Balépurekara, early 15th C.5; 
126, 180. 

Viévanathe Bidakara, mid-17th C. ; 
82, 87, 99, 260, 270. 


Yaksadeva. See Nivrttideva Vüthodekara. 
Yaksadeva amndya ; 33, 303, 338. 


156, 167, 312, 


57, 65, 


2, 300. 


8, 56, 71, 
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Laksmendrabhata Rüjürakara, f. 1278; 2. 
ا سس‎ Laksmendrabhata. 


Mahadaisi (Mahidamba), late 138th C.; 1, 
68, 101, 156, 175, 248. 
Mahüdambá. See Mahàádàisá. 
Mahendrabhata. See Mhüimbhata. 
INS Pandita, early 14th C. ; 
3 


Maira]akavi, ?; 74. 

Mallekoyabisa, early 15th C.; 233. 

Malobass, late 14th C. ; 189, 214, 238, 289. 

Mandalika Elhapa (Murarinatu Xlhana Kin- 
kara, Onküra), fl. 1658 ; 25, 253. 

Meghaoandra, fl. 1678 ; 398. 

Mhàimbhata (Mahendrabhata), late 13th C.; 
17, 68, 105, 150, 207, 246, 298-301. 

Mukundariéja Karanjekara, late 18th C.; 67, 
142, 323. 

Muni Divükara. Seo Divàkaramuni. 

Munivyasa (Kama]ükara Ayacita Kothi), c 
1400; 307. 

Murarib&sa (Murari Vidvimsa 1), late 16th C. ; 
79, 166, 195, 220. 

Murürimalla, fl. 1638; 62. 

Murürimalla. See Nivrttideva Vathodekara. 

Murünnáütu Elhane Kunkara. See Mandalika 


198, 240, 


Elhapa. 
Murari Vidvümsa, late 16th C.; 234-65, 328. 
And see Muràrib&sa. 


Nagadova (Bhatobása), d. 1312; 288, 332-3. 

Nagaisa (Nàgambà),* early 14th C. ; 6, 89, 90, 
168, 274, 311, 319, 333. 

Nàgambà, See Nagãısa. 

Narayana Bahiliye. See Nürobüss. 

Narendra, fl. 1291 ; 548, : 289. 


Nürobasa (Bahále Nüro sa, Pu aur irn 


Bahaliye, mid-l4th 20, 93, 61, 
102, 244, 247, 255, Edi P 304. 

Navarasa Narayana (Sar angadhara Bhojane 4), 
15th C. ; 102. 


Nivrttideva Vathodekara (Murarimalla, Yaksa- 
deva), 2. 1802; ۰ 

Nrsimha, fl. 1403; 111, 249. 

Nyéyabasa Vaindeéakara, mid-14th C. ; 
159, 282, 290. 


Onkara (Váku), fl. 1673 ; 

Onkára. See Mandalika Elhapa. 

Onkürabàsa Dhéréfivakara, mid-l4th C.; 
289. 

Onkàüramuni, fl. 1708; 162. 


121, 


158. 


1 Nene (Siddhdnia., intr., 9) is probably mistaken in distinguishing Muraribasa (Kaviá- 
varümn&ya) and Murüri Vidvamesa. Cf. Tul, 038, 956. However, there are too many Murarig 


to be certain of anything. 


3 There are supposed to be two Nagüisás, one being & niece of Bhüskara and the other, 
Nàten&güis&, a grand-daughter of Nigadeva. Cf. Kolte, Bhdskara., 28. Bhave (773) does not 
distinguish the two, but the list of works that he attributes to his Nagamba are so similar to 
those given to Bhdskara’s Nagáis& in Anvayasthaja 2 that clearly only one author 15 involved. 
Nütanagüis& must be assumed to have produced nothing. 

? See 244. Rddhipüra-varnana 2, Note, for doubts about this date. 

* Y. K. Deshpande, however, (Pang., IL, 769) says that Navarasa Nür&yana was the 6 
of S&rangadhara Bhojane. This contradicts his own statement in MMV, 56, and has been ignored 


by Tulpule. 


* For a discussion of this date seo 180. Jnadnaprabodha, Note. 
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A STUDY OF FORTIFICATION IN THE INDIAN 
SUBCONTINENT FROM THE THIRTEENTH TO 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY A.D. 


By J. BURTON-PAGE 


HE study of fortification in the Indian subcontinent is a discipline not only 
of intrinsic merit but also of considerable extrinsic value, for the material 
it may be expected to yield is of relevance to the archeologist, antiquarian, 
and historian, taking these terms in the broadest sense; indeed, it is these, 
in somewhat narrower terms perhaps, who have helped to amass the not 
inconsiderable body of material which is at present available on the fortified 
sites in the subcontinent, most of which have long been known to archeologists 
and art-historians. The old series of Archeological Survey of India Reports 
(1862-84), largely reports of tours by Cunningham and his associates, contain 
much material on the major fortified sites of the subcontinent, although some 
of this is merely incidental to the main purposes of the reports; the New 
Imperial Series of the Archeological Survey, including the regional surveys, 
presents more precise and detailed description of individual sites, and this is 
supplemented by the Archeological Survey of India Annual Reports, from 
1902 onwards, and the reports of various states with autonomous departments 
of archeology, most notably the Nizam's Dominions whose sometime Director, 
Dr. Ghulam Yazdani, has in addition to considerable work on the Deccan sites 
published in those reports produced two valuable monographs. These works 
have supplemented the evidence of the sites themselves with the available 
historical material, documentary and epigraphic, and further epigraphic 
material is available in the volumes of Epigraphia indica and Epigraph 
indo-moslemica, as well as in some of the Memoirs of the A.S.T. Less reliable 
technically, but always useful and often suggestive, is the information available 
in the gazetteers of the various provincial governments and states. The journals 
of learned societies with an Indian interest add more to this material, as do the 
catalogues and journals of Indian museums. 

Of books dealing in part with fortification in India and Pakistan there are 
many, although there is unhappily no standard up-to-date work on the buildings 
of India : Fergusson’s History of Indian and Eastern architecture is out of date, 
but contains much valuable material within its limited field of view, and 
Percy Brown's Indian architecture suffers from being a superficial treatment 
aimed at a non-specialist public. Indian architecture has yet to be treated on 
the lines of, say, Georges Marcais’s L'architecture musulmane d'occident. A few 
monographs on certain sites are available, both official guides and other works, 
such as Fanshawe's Delhi, past and present, and many works primarily historical, 
from the standard histories of India to the journals of early European travellers, 
furnish much sporadic information on the various forts. But there is no complete 
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bibliography of Indian building, let alone any specialized one of Indian fortifica- 
tion, and the absence of this and of any single work dealing with this field is 
a serious impediment to the progress of this study.' 

The sites, then, are in the main familiar to the Western archeologist and 
art-historian, certainly as examples of building, although a full mtegration 
of the available material has yet to be made. A recent treatment of some two 
dozen sites from India has, however, been attempted by Sidney Toy in The 
strongholds of India, which this article seeks to review and expand. The 
review part of this article has unfortunately been much delayed by my recent 
absence in India and Pakistan, where I was cut off from vital books of reference 
and from my own notes; 1 hope that this is in some measure atoned for by 
the fact that I was able during that time to visit, with Mr. Toy's book in 
my hand, three-quarters of the sites he there describes, as well as many more 
which he does not cover. 

This book is the first attempt to present a picture of Indian fortification 
as a whole, based on Mr. Toy’s personal observations and investigations during 
the winter of 1955-6, during which time he inspected and measured these two 
dozen ' medieval ’ fortifications in North India, Rajasthan, Gujarat, the Deccan, 
and South India—an exacting task for any man, and a truly fantastic piece 
of work for a scholar in his retirement. Mr. Toy is known as an authority on 
European military architecture, and it was because he was ‘struck with the 
dearth of reliable literature on the forts of India’ that he set out to fill the 
gap himself. The results of his labours have provided a different approach to 
fortified works from that with which we have become familiar in the material 
mentioned above, and it has been refreshing for us to see these fortresses 
again, a8 it were, through a different pair of eyes, and for this reason alone 
Mr. Toy’s book must earn our gratitude and admiration. 

The material presented in a book of the size of The strongholds of India 
must necessarily be restricted to the typical and most easily accessible examples, 
and hence of the ‘ practically innumerable’ medieval fortifications of India 
a mere two dozen have been selected for detailed description, ranging from fully 
fortified cities like Bidar to isolated fortified buildings like the remains of the 
Sanivar palace at Poona, complete with some 40 line illustrations including site 


1 K. A. C. Cresswell produced ‘ A provisional bibliography of the Muhammadan. architecture 
of India’ in JA, xı, 1922, 81-108, 165-79; this, which was only partly concerned with the 
fortified works of the Muslims in India, contains no entry later than 1915, and was incomplete 
at the time. Much significant work in the Indo-Islamic field has since appeared. A new biblio- 
graphy on this subject by myself is in preparation as a part-time project, and is not yet available 
for consultation; this may be expected to cover such fortified works (not only forts, for many 
buildings such as mosque enclosures and ‘idgah walls, tombs and dargahs, show fortifled enclosures) 
as are known to have Islamic origins or additions, but not those merely with Islamic associations, 
for few Indian fortresses have escaped occupation by Islamic forces at some period. 

M. J. D. Cockle, A catalogue of books relating to the military history of Indus, Simla, 1901, 
has unfortunately few entries relevant to fortification. 

! Sidney Toy: The strongholds of India. xvi, 136 pp., 106 photographs. London, ete. : 
William Heinemann Lid., 1967. 30s. 
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plans, wall crenellations in plan, elevation, and section, and detailed drawings 
of gateways, as well as over 100 photographs taken by Mr. Toy in illustration 
of his findings. In every case Mr. Toy has added a descriptive analysis of 
the structures with reference to their military significance—as well as a certain 
amount of irrelevant matter, commented on below. Apart from one discursive 
chapter headed ‘ Medieval fortifications of India’, no attempt is made to 
draw conclusions, nor to present any history of Indian military architecture 
with reference to possible external or internal influences; these omissions 
drew some criticism from a reviewer in the Times laterary Supplement of 
7 March 1958, who was disappointed that Mr. Toy had ‘left unanswered ’ 
questions on the relationship between Muslim town fortifications in India 
and Saladin’s work in Cairo, on the link between their barbicans and the 
entrances of the citadel at Aleppo, on the relationship of the convoluted walls 
at Dawlatabàd to a Levantine prototype, on the possible Syrian influence on 
the development of concentric fortification, and so on. In a letter which 
appeared in the Times laterary Supplement of 11 April 1958 I defended 
Mr. Toy’s approach, and I still adhere to the view that Mr. Toy was right to 
withhold speculation on these and similar questions in view of the limitation 
of his data, and that his book, based on his experience of two dozen sites only 
and owing nothing to any previous personal knowledge of the subcontinent, 
is in the circumstances meritorious and valuable, and that in this very limitation 
lies its strength. There is of course very much that remains to be said on the 
subject, but before this there is very much that remains to be done. It is, alas, 
too easy to criticize a pioneer adversely ; but certainly conclusions must at 
some time be drawn, and an attempt at a history of South Asian fortification 
made, but these will have to depend on more extensive work than Mr. Toy’s 
alone, and will have to incorporate material which is not within Mr. Toy’s 
competence to handle. For example, the many major fortified sites in Pakistan, 
such as Lahore, Attock, Hyderabad (Sind), Multan, Bhakkar, Gujrat, Rohtas, 
the two Kafirkots (D.LK.), Peshawar, the Khyber Pass forts (especially 
Jamrüd), and Mir Jumla’s forts around Narayanganj, near Dacca, are all in 
need of competent technical description on a full scale. India has fared rather 
better at the hands of the archaeologist, but Hisar, the Kangra valley forts, 
Ajmér, Patna, Mungér (i.e. ‘ Monghyr ’, the defences of which were noticed by 
Nicholas de Graaf in 1719 and by Rennell in 1780), Allahabad, Rohtasgarh 
(Bihar), the two forts at Palamaü, Campanér, Pavagarh, Bharod, Bassein, 
Mandi, Candéri, Rayéür, Parendra, Neldrug, Narnala, Eliópur, Gavilgarh, 
Warangal], Mudgal, Bhongir, and above all Gulbarga, are all in need of specialist 
description. Even the better worked sites, such as Delhi, have still much to 
yield : for example, no useful idea can be gained from the available descriptions 
and illustrations of the many fortified works on the south of Delhi of the 
elementary building technology which was involved in them ; and, as Cunning- 

ham has shown in his description of the walls of Lalkot,! there are patent 

1 ASIR, 1, 1862, 152 ff. ; also ASIR, Iv, 1871-2, Part 1, passim. 
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differences in Hindü and Mus!im building techniques even in the eleventh 
century A.D. In the absence of accurate description of such features as founda- 
tion work, course work in brick and stone, bonding, vaulting, roofing, the 
composition of roads, the technical nature of decoration, etc., in these works, 
any attempt to establish a chronology of military architecture in South Asia 
can be no more than tentative. 

The carrying out of such work cannot possibly be undertaken by the ۰ 
individual. The epigraphist, historian, geographer, archeologist, and architect 
have all their specialist contributions to make, for the descriptions of the 
military architecture and the contexts of use of the fortifications—not excluding 
records of the weapons, missiles, and siege engines associated with the sites 1— 
must be regarded as corollary, as must the investigation of a fortified work, 
or even a series of fortified works, in its relationship to the surrounding terrain. 
Clearly the resources of large departments will have to be utilized if such 
work is to be forwarded, and indeed it is from the Archeological Departments 
of India and Pakistan, under whose ægis most of the meritorious work in the 
past has been produced, that its continuation in the future is to be expected. 
Both these departments are at present handicapped by shortage of numbers 
and by limited budgets, but it is greatly to be hoped that they will encourage 
their younger officers to turn their attention to the military architecture of their 
countries as and when opportunity offers, and will cause their results to be 
published expeditiously. Until a greater corpus of such material is available the 
individual investigator, like Mr. Toy, must find himself frustrated in his attempts 
to view the field as a whole. We may, however, be confident that such work will 
ultimately be done, and it is to further this work, rather than in any carping 
spirit, that I proceed to a detailed criticism of the errors and omissions in The 
strongholds of India. 

Firstly, it is not at all clear to whom the book is addressed. In the preface 
Mr. Toy refers to his as a ' technical subject’, and declares his intention to 
treat the fortifications ‘in their military aspect’; nevertheless he has ' con- 
sidered it desirable to include some cursory notes of outstanding examples ' 
of palaces, mosques, temples, tombs, and other buildings included within 
the fortified sites, ‘as well as to append short accounts of sieges and other 
episodes relating to the fortresses’. Here the approach seems more popular 
and less ‘technical’. A student of the technical details of fortification must 
indeed be given some indication of their contexts of use in siege and investment ; 
but some of Mr. Toy’s ‘ other episodes ' are trivial and irrelevant to the study of 


1 This presumes that in some cases excavation may have to be undertaken. Valuable informa- 
tion may, however, be forthcoming without excavation ; for example, a spoil heap at Golkonda 
has revealed some fine specimens of Celadon and Swatow ware, presumably imported from China 


by the Qutb Shahi rulers, as well as ceramic fragments thought to come from South East Asia; - 


some of these have recently been acquired by the Percival David Foundation. The same spoil 
heap has produced a few fragmenta of a lightly fired encaustio tile work, briefly described in my 
article on ‘ Plaster in Indian Islamic building’, to appear in the Encyclopedia of Islam, new 
edition, s.v. * Djiss’. 
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military architecture, and his ‘cursory notes’ on structures of non-military 
interest are neither of relevance to the specialist nor sufficiently adequate to be 
of use to the non-technical reader. Mr. Toy does not seem at home in these 
passages, nor in those which relate to the history of the sites; for example, 
p. 23, ‘ by throwing off his allegiance to the Bahmanids in 1490 Yusuf founded 
the Adil Shahi dynasty’: Yüsuf ‘Adil Khan certainly became free from the 
direct control of the Bahmani régime in 895/1490, but the suzerainty of the 
Bahmani sultans was equally certainly acknowledged for some time after his 
defection, as is implicit in the inscription of the building locally known as 
Yusuf kt jams masjid which records ite erection in the reign of Mahmüd Shah 
son of Muhammad Shah Bahmani in either 918/1512-18 or 923/1517-18 1; 
p. 31, ‘the dome [of the Gol Gunbaz, Bijapur] stands on the square central 
space of the tomb’: the foundations indicate that this was the original inten- 
tion, as in the case of Jahan Begam’s unfinished tomb at “Aynapur and other 
Bijapur buildings (e.g. the tomb of the wazir Shah Nawaz Khan), but this plan 
was abandoned and the dome supported on the external walls of the mausoleum, 
while the ‘ square central space’ of the subterranean tomb-chamber is repre- 
sented at ground floor level by a raised plinth on which are the cenotaphs ; 
p. 32, ‘the water supply of Bijapur during the period of its early prosperity 
was abundant and well distributed throughout its area ' : yet it was on account 
of the inadequate water supply in the dry season that Ibrahim II proposed, in 
1008/1599, to remove his seat of government some 5 km. west to the new 
suburb of Nawraspur; .م‎ 34, a singularly infelicitous reference to * both the 
Bahmanis and the Muslims’; p. 45, ‘the building of municipal towers was 
abnormal with the Muslims and if exception was made in this case [the 6 
at Bidar] one would expect an inscription to that effect in so important a 
structure’: isolated towers of Muslim work are of frequent occurrence in 
Islamic countries outside the Indian subcontinent,! and are not rare in India 
(Mr. Toy surprisingly omits all reference, in his account of Dawlatabad, to the 
Cand minar built in the reign of ‘Ala’ al-Din Ahmad II, which, though doubtless 
intended to serve partly as a mazina for the early mosque some 200 metres 
away, commands much of the terrain on the east of the fort which would have 
been dead ground from the citadel, and was indubitably sited with a view to 


this dual function)—and, the importance to a historian of military architecture 

1 It is uncertain whether the date 918, preceded in the inscription by shaAür san but followed 
by Atjriya, 18 to be interpreted as belonging to the shahtir year, which was at one time in common 
use at Bijápur, or to the Hijri year; of. M. Nazim, Bijapur inscriptions (MASI, 49), Delhi, 1938. 

1 یم‎ the mindrs at Ghazni. The tower has pre-Islamic antecedents of long standing in 
Persia in the Sassanian towers of Jur and Firiizabad, themselves generally agreed to be derived 
ultimately from the Babylonian zikkurat. There are many instances of single free-standing towers 
in other Islamic countries, such as those in the mosque of Ibn Tülün in Cairo and that of Samarra. 
In Persia there are, furthermore, the remarkable ° tomb-towers ’, such as the Gumbad-i Qavüs. 
Other Indo-Muslim towers include the Férdz Minar at Gawy in Bengal, and there are many 
smaller structures, such aa the water-towers at Bijapur and the kos minürs in north India, which 
can surely be considered as ‘municipal towers’. Most of these are of dual function—as mazina 
and tower of victory, mazina and watch-tower, etc.—and thus it must be considered likely that 
the éawbard has had another function besides that of watch-tower. 
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not being uppermost in the minds of the Bahmanis, a special inscription is not 
really to be expected ; pp. 89-90, the narration of the events which led on three 
occasions to the performance of jawhar at Citorgarh may have connexion with 
the fort, but surely has nothing to do with the fortifcations; pp. 113-14, 
“the divisions [of the Qutb mīnār into stories] are well proportioned . . .': 
the proportions of the fourth and fifth stories do not correspond with those of 
the lowest three, above which they sit somewhat uneasily ; p. 114, ' Muhammad 
bin Sam’ (Mu'izz al-Din Muhammad bin Sam Ghóri) was hardly a ' King of 
Delhi’; ibid., ‘Sikandar Lodi... added an inscription at the entrance door, 
dated 1503’: this inscription is of course dated A.E. 909; ibid., ‘the tower 
was repaired . . . by the British government in 1829’; but Major Smith's 
repairs were in fact completed by the beginning of 1828 ; pp. 121-2, the familiar 
11/15 hanoz dur ast story, which appears here in a garbled form (Mr. Toy 
interprets the Shaykh’s reply as a rejoinder to the King and not, as is usual, 
as & comment to the Shaykh’s disciples), appears irrelevant to any study of the 
‘Adilabad fortifications; and there are many more such irrelevancies and 
inaccuracies. 

The sites which Mr. Toy has selected for description are all obvious choices, 
and all deserve their inclusion in & general account such as this, except perhaps 
Ahmadabad, where little of the fortification now remains, and ‘Adilabad, 
near Delhi, less important for the non-specialist since its fortifications do not 
differ significantly from those of Tughlagabad, of which it is an appendage, 
and which has already been treated in detail by Hilary Waddington in 
۰۹۸0118۳80 : a part of the “ fourth " Delhi’, Ancient India, 1, 1946, 60-76, 
an indispensable article for the specialist since it furnishes exhaustive informa- 
tion and archeological evidence for a closely dated site (c. 726/1325)—this 
curiously enough has not been referred to by Mr. Toy. Of other ‘ obvious’ 
sites, Mandi, Gulbarga, Rohtasgarh in Bihar, and Srirahgapatnam (Seringa- 
patam) are the most striking omissions, and Lahore and Attock have surely as 
much right as Delhi Shahjahanabad and Agra. On the basis of these selected 
sites Mr. Toy begins with the chapter on ' Medieval fortifications of India’, 
where the limitation of his data has produced some inaccuracies in the general 
picture. It is a falsification to say that ' tall and massive walls and towers’, 
* built up to the middle of the 18th century ’, are ' designed in all essentials on 
medieval concepts ' (p. 1), unless it is made clear that it is the author's concepts 
of medievality, not the builders', that are in question. Nowhere does Mr. Toy 
seek to clarify what he means by ‘medieval’; if he does consider that his 
examples lie between an early and a late period of fortification, and that these 
periods can be delimited, it would be an advantage for him to do so. On siting, 
he says (p. 2) ‘ Except where they [the forts] stand on the banks of, or near, 
& river, or occupy some kindred strategic site, they are perched on top of a 
precipitous hill’: but Bijapur fulfils none of these conditions. An intensive 
study of the siting of fortifications has not yet been attempted. ‘ These military 
works are also of great extent, their curtain walls forming circuits many miles 
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round ' (ibid.) is true of many sites but by no means true of all: Gulbarga, 
Patna, Allahabad, Munger (Monghyr) Bhakkar, and many others—none of 
these is considered by Mr. Toy—are all of modest extent. ‘There is an 
abundance of stone throughout the whole sub-continent ’ (1bid.) does not apply 
to Sind, the Panjab, or Bengal, where brick replaces stone, nor to Kashmir 
where wood replaces both. On p. 3, and later, Mr. Toy uses ‘ Purana Qila ’ 
as & specific place-name where he means the Old Fort at Delhi: Mr. Toy’s 
‘citadel’ at Bidar is locally referred to as the Purana Qil‘a, and outside his 
own sites there are many others so called, e.g. Pavagarh, Palamaü. ' Machicola- 
tions,’ says Mr. Toy on p. 4, ‘ appear to have originated in the West’. Now, 
it cannot be denied that reference to machicolation appears in the Roman 
writers, and that the use of machicolations may be presumed for long before 
their time ; but are the machicolations tn the subcontinent necessarily of Western 
origin? The idea could well have arisen independently irrespective of any 
outside influences, and unless the Western provenance of machicolation in 
the fortresses of the subcontinent can be demonstrated, there seems no reason 
why it should be assumed. ‘ In addition to the forts, many of the mosques and 
tombs are surrounded by high walls with fortified gateways. The tomb of 
Ghias-ud-din Tughlug is a perfect keep.... It is clear that when occasion 
offered these structures could be occupied and put into a state of defence, for 
during the Mutiny of 1857, Indian sepoys . . . in the Jami Masjid in Delhi... 
put up a stout defence within the building’ (p. 8): this is certainly factually 
true, but is this really a case of fortification ? Of common occurrence in Islamic 
architecture in India and Pakistan is the progression functional > decorative, 
1.6. & device may be continued for purely decorative purposes, as for example 
the trefoil parapets of the Barid Shahi buildings at Bidar, or the tracery parapets 
of the later Bijapur buildings—both forms of decoration derived from the 
crenellation of fortress walls, but even if occupied by defenders in a state of 
desperation, likely to afford them no protection whatever—long after the 
functional necessity had diminished. It is thus not a valid conclusion that the 
presence of an apparent device of fortification in & non-military building 
indicates the intention to occupy and defend the structure. This may, indeed, 
have been the intention with regard to Ghiyag al-Din’s tomb at Tughlaqabad, 
since here it must be remembered that in almost all cases in the subcontinent 
the royal tomb is intended for its owner’s use during his lifetime, and the siting 
of this particular tomb as an outwork of the fortress points to it as having been 
conceived in the dual function of outwork and tomb ; but elsewhere it need not 
be so. Works like the fortification round the Qadam Sharif in Delhi! are 
probably not to be considered in this class, however: the buildings housed a 
relic of great importance, and here they are provided with the means for their 
defence in case of attack by the hostile local population. As for the defence of 
the Jami‘ masjid in Delhi m 1857, this demonstrates nothing: was not the 


1 Illustrations in ARASI, xxi, platea ri (c) and (d). 
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house in Sidney Street—by no stretch of imagination regardable as a fortress— 
equally stoutly defended ? 

On pp. 8-10 Mr. Toy appends a note of the siege engines in use in India. 
This is welcome, but could well be expanded. The whole study of Indian arms 
and armour is germane to the study of fortification as a branch of warfare, 
and especially necessary is a study of the guns which were in use within, and 
against, the forts.! 

Accounts of the individual sites follow, with the plans already mentioned. 
These fall into two classes, those with the legend ‘ Sidney Toy mens. et delt.’, 
and those more simply docketed ‘Sidney Toy delt.’. Of these the former are 
more valuable; the second class seems to indicate either a redrawing of other 
already published (but never acknowledged) material, or a mere impressionistic 
diagram: for example, the plan of Bidar so strikingly resembles the two 
large-scale plans of town and fort in Yazdani’s book ? that its source cannot be 
in doubt, and the same applies to the plan of the Sanivar Vada at Poona which 
is an echo of G. H. Khare's Sanivara Palace, Poona, 1950. The plan of Purana 
0118, Delhi, most surprisingly appears as an exact rectangle ; my recollection 
of an aerial view of it—admittedly not from directly overhead—ais of an irregular 
trapezoid, and this is confirmed by the 3-inch survey map. The plan of Delhi 
Shahjahanabad, p. 127, is an anachronistic conflation, showing a complete 
Salimgarh surrounded by the Jamna, yet with the 1804 completion of the city 
walls, including ‘St. James bastion’. Some other sites are without plans 
(Vellore, Dawlatabad, Ahmadnagar, Dabhoi, Ahmadabad, Amber) where these 
would be useful ; there exist published plans of some of these (e.g. Dawlatabad, 
roughly and with reservations, by Stuart Piggott, Some anctent cities of India, 
O.U.P., Indian Branch, 1945; Ahmadabad, by James Burgess, The Muham- 
madan architecture of Ahmadabad (ASI (NIS), xxiv [ASWI, vir]))—yet Mr. Toy 
gives no indication to his readers of where these are to be found. This reluctance 
to disclose sources is a general fault of Mr. Toy's book; the absence of any 
bibliography—except for some rather casual name-dropping in the preface— 
severely limits the book's utility ; 1t 18 & constant cause of minor irritation 
that the sources of many quotations have not been supplied ; and, although 
the author in his preface ‘ gratefully acknowledges information obtained ' from 
a few books incorrectly cited,? he never annotates his borrowings and near- 
quotations in the text: for example, his chapter on Bidar abounds with 
reminiscences of Yazdani. 

Notes on some of Mr. Toy's sites follow here. 


1 of, Elliot’s note ° On the early use of gunpowder in India ’ in H. M. Elliot and J. Dowson, 
The history of India as told by tts own historians, v1, London, 1875, 455-82. On arms and armour, 
see P. Rawson, Catalogue ratsonná of the Indian bladed weapons in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
unpublished M.A. thesis, University of London (1952). 

2 G. Yardani, Bidar: tts history and monuments, O.U.P., 1947. 

3 Thus, ‘ Bidar, by G. Yardani’ should be as cited in n. 2, above; ‘ Bijapur, by Henry 
Cousens’ should be Henry Cousens, Bijapur and its architectural remains with an historical 
outline of the ‘Adil Shahi dynasty (ASI (NIS), xxxvi), Bombay, 1916; and the extraordinary 
* History of Industani by Robert Orme ’ would seem to be Orme's A Atstory of the military transac- 
tions of the British nation in Indostas . . . , Madras, 1861 ! 
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Bijāpur, chapter 6. The map, p. 23, does not show the Zuhrapur, Phatke, 
Nagthan, and Padshahpur gates—some of these admittedly breaches of a later 
period, but one at least part of a later fortification scheme; the Allahpur 
gate is mislabelled ‘ Alipur ', apparently perpetuating a mistake of the current 
'Murray's Handbook ’—the village to which it leads is called Allahpur, and 
nothing else, by the local inhabitants. Mr. Toy’s view of the strengthening of 
the Makka gate internally does not agree with that of Cousens,! and he neglects 
the implication of the inscription of 1066/1655-6 which refers to the 
strengthening of it by Malik Sandar in the reign of Muhammad Shah ; a detailed 
plan and photograph would have helped Mr. Toy’s contention here. The south 
gate of the citadel—miscalled ' Arquila gate’ on the map—shows obvious 
additions of various periods; Mr. Toy claims that ‘a good deal of the oldest 
work (such as the pillared guardrooms behind the inner gate . . .) is obviously 
of Hindu origin. When Yusuf Khan obtained possession of Bijapur there 
18 no doubt that the citadel was then refortified and to some extent remodelled 
by him’ (p. 28). Now, the pillars of the guardrooms are clearly of Hindu or 
Jain origin as far as their workmanship goes, but this does not imply that they 
belong to a period of Hindu fortification; these guardrooms are—equally 
obviously—a product of the Muslim period, as many of the pillars are upside 
down, lack their capitals (necessitating their capping with odd pieces of stone 
to bring them to a level height for roofing), and have obviously been lying on 
their sides for some time preceding their re-erection. Furthermore, this re- 
building was not necessarily of Yüsuf's time, since Bijapur was an outpost of 
the Bahmanis before the time of Yüsuf's governorship. Two early mosques 
(Karim al-Din's, with an inscription of 720/1320, and the Bahmani wazir 
Khwaja Jahan's, c. 890/1485) are built of columns similarly treated which 
are undoubtedly temple spoil, and it is not impossible that the guardroom 
columns—of a rather inferior quality to those of the latter mosque—were 
erected by Bahmani officials at a similar time. Mr. Toy's plan (' delt.' but not 
* mens.) of the citadel gateway does not agree with that published in Cousens's 
survey ? in dimensions, disposition of rooms, or general shape. In his mention 
of the entrances to the citadel he omits the postern below the Ciné diddi mosque 
on the eastern wall. 

On pp. 27-8 Mr. Toy makes some observations on mud walls which may be 
questioned; ° . . . early references to “mud” walls should be taken with 
reserve ' does not make clear whether he is thinking of early references to the 
walls at Bijapur (if so, whose?) or is delivering himself of a general statement. 
There is, of course, ample evidence of the extensive use of mud walling all over 
India, many examples of which have survived for an incredibly long time.? 
‘It is unreasonable to suppose’, he says, ‘that a people whose expert skill 


1 op. oit., p. 34; Nazim, op. oit., agrees with Cousens’s view. 

4 op. cit., plate Ir. 

3 Bee, for example, W. N. Edwards and H. H. Mann, ‘ An ancient Assamese fortification 
and the legends relating thereto’, JASB, r xxu, 3, 1904, 254-61. 
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as masons and sculptors is so strongly shown , . . were content with mud walls 
as a defence against enemies menacing their very existence’; but some strate- 
gists have seen the advantage of mud walling: if the stronghold be taken 
by the enemy it offers them great advantages against other forts in the area if 
made of stone, whereas if of mud a ‘ scorched earth’ policy may be adopted. 
It was for this reason that Sahi, the grandson of Sivaji, opposed the pakka 
fortification of the Sanivar Vada in Poona, citing the example of the fortified 
village of Vadi being used by the rebel Damaji as a stronghold against the 
Purandhar fort. Further, mud walling can be erected quickly by comparatively 
unskilled labour, and doubtless it was the pressure of time that caused Mubarak 
Shah in 824/1421 to replace the walls of Lahore, destroyed by Timiir, by a 
mud fort, as a stronghold against Jasrat the refractory Khokar. 

Dawlatabad, chapter 7. As mentioned, there is no site plan, the absence of 
which makes Mr. Toy’s description not easy to follow. Dawlatabad is said to 
stand ‘at some distance from the surrounding hills’; this imprecise manner 
of description is misleading, as the whole country is hilly (Devgiri hill is not easy 
to pick out from its neighbours when one approaches the site by railway), 
and there are in fact hills on the east side of the Awrangabad-Dawlatabad- 
Elurà road which are nearer the town walls in the south-east than is the citadel 
hill itself. A general map of the area, as well as a site plan, 18 therefore really 
necessary if the fortifications are to be understood in their context. ° A powerful 
wall... runs round the hill at its foot, and between this outer curtain and the 
citadel are two other encircling walls ' (p. 33) ; in fact all the walling is confined 
to the north-east, east, and south-east of the hill, where it forms an apron 
behind and within which the town and suburb buildings were situated, and there 
is no question of encirclement or ‘ concentric fortification ’ m the sense that this 
is the case at Golkonda. It cannot be regarded as established, as Mr. Toy 
claims, that ‘in all essentials of medieval defence the fortification is Hindu 
work of the thirteenth century ' (p. 34) ; the scarping of the base of the citadel 
with its rock-cut moat does presumably date from Yadava times, since it is 
most unlikely that Muhammad bin Tughlaq's workmen would have left a narrow 
causeway to provide for access to the rock-cut Hindu shrine at the base of 
the scarp, in spite of Haig’s statement ! that in 1294 the citadel was undefended 
by scarp or ditch. Furthermore, the walling of the fortifications is largely in 
ashlar masonry similar to that of Tughlaqabad, and there is no reason why this 
work should not be attributed to the masons whom Muhammad brought with him 
after the Delhi diaspora; this would mean that it could be dated 730—50/ 
1330-50 approximately, with of course later additions—e.g. much of the addition 
in brick must be attributed to the Bahmanis. 

One entrance is described, although there are several gates to the city ; 
some of these are undoubtedly later breaches, but a greater precision would 
be welcome. The conical tower in the second court of the hornwork may have 


1 T. W. Haig, Historic landmarks of the Deccan, 1919, 12 ; thisis claimed to be based on original 
sources entirely, but I have not located the ‘ original source ' of this assertion. 
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° lost its upper part °’, but this upper part is clearly an addition to the original 
tower, the outline of the embrasures which have been filled in being distinctly 
discernible, just above the line of the balcony roof. This balcony ‘ supported 
on sculptured corbels of Hindu character’ and the adjacent window with 
‘lions carved in its spandrels’ are clearly of post-Hindu work: the openings 
are arcuate, and the ‘lions’ appear to be the tiger passant guardant (my own 
photograph, now in the Photographic Archives of the School, shows the details 
more clearly than Mr. Toy’s), a Bahmani device seen on the Takht Mahal at 
Bidar and elsewhere,’ ultimately relatable to Shi'a iconography. The Hindu 
character of the corbelling and stringcourses of the balcony may be due to the 
employment of local Hindu craftsmen by the Bahmanis. 

Mr. Toy suggests that the famous Dawlatabad tunnel, by means of which 
access 18 made from the citadel entrance to the summit above the escarpment, 
was defended by the provision of a smoke barrier issuing from ‘ an iron brazier 
. . . installed in a small chamber opening into the tunnel’, near the point 
where an opening is cut through to the rock-face, the current of air from 
this opening wafting the smoke up the tunnel and rendering its passage impos- 
sible. ‘ The description of this defence given by a later writer, and often copied, 
that a fire was kindled on top of the upper door, was evidently written without 
knowledge of the true character of the device ’, says the author in a footnote ; 
‘the upper door was originally down in & shallow pit, where there could have 
been no draught, and was raised up in its present position in modern times '. 
Mr. Toy cites & similar device, described by Polybius, adopted during the siege 
of Ambracia in 190 p.c. I suspect that Mr. Toy, and Sir John Marshall whom he 
follows,* have not themselves fully understood the ‘later writer’, by whom 
I think is meant ‘Abd al-Hamid Lahawri, the author of the Badshah namah, 
who says that the fire was lighted on top of the grating which became red-hot 3 
if the upper door were in the form of a grating, there would be no lack of draught 
if this were ‘ down in a shallow pit’, as there is an uncomfortably strong wind 
blowing up the tunnel from the opening—which is just as likely to have been 


1 of. Yazdani, op. crt., p. 70 and plate 4 

3 In ‘The monuments of Muslim India’, oh. xxiii of The Cambridge history of India, m, 
Cambridge, 1928, 630-1. 

The relevant passage runs as follows (Badshah namah (Bibl. Ind.), 1, 629) :‏ * 
از درون كوه راهی تاریکک guo‏ و تب چون راه منار که در روز روشن جز بسراغ نور دیده 
LL‏ رده اند دو دران leo‏ از هران سنك تراشيده - يائين كوه دروازه geal ibus!‏ و ار 
دروازه OL‏ راه در آمده از درون حصار سر ر می آیند - ab iU‏ كلاني از آهن تعبيه موده اند که 
Es‏ ضرور شود LT‏ بر وی رأه az‏ بالای آن آتش افر و 45 G‏ از شدت حرارت oly‏ در x‏ مسدود 

sif 

Here the word aU, lit. warmer, heater’, usu. ‘frying-pan, skillet’, is admittedly not a 
precise technical term, and could refer to anything from an iron plate to a brazier. The passage, 
however, makes it clear that it was a device by which the way could be obstructed and that 
it was the heat (not fhe smoke) which made the passage impassable. In view of this I have 
assumed that somewhere in this aU were holes or slits which would provide the necessary 
draught for the fire, and have translated it ° grating ’ above. 
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a look-out post as a flue. Such a device would have been more of an obstacle 
to any defenders returning down the tunnel than to an attacking party, who 
would quickly discover and extinguish a brazier and rely on the draught to 
clear the upper part of the tunnel of smoke and fumes. A red-hot door, however, 
would be impenetrable to a besieger, but under the control of the defenders. 
I wonder if Polybius’s account has encouraged Mr. Toy to think that the device 
must be similar here; I would prefer to regard his interpretation as ‘ not 
proven ’. 

Bidar, chapter 8. The map has been mentioned above ; here again it would 
have been an advantage to add a map of the general terrain surrounding the 
fortifications, as the simple town plan does not indicate the external topo- 
graphical features responsible for some of the features m fortification. If one 
such feature, the Habshi K6t hill on the south-east of the town, had been 
shown, it might have drawn Mr. Toy’s attention to the special arrangements in 
the stretch of walling between the Mangalpét and Dulhan gates, where provision 
has been made for mounting light and heavy guns, and where the reduced width 
of the wall-walk indicates that a smaller number of musketeers was provided 
for—muskets would have been ineffective against the Habshi Kot. The town 
walls show only 24 of the 37 bastions, and curiously the watch-tower standing 
within the fort walls immediately north of the east end of the triple moat 
has been omitted. Reference has been made above, pp. 512-3, to the 60000076 ; 
Mr. Toy informs us that it is ‘ probably of Hindu construction’, giving no 
reasons for this assertion. The style is most certainly Muslim: one need look 
no further than the Bahmani ‘Idgah in Bidar itself for similarly shaped towers, 
and the arcuate vaulted ceiling over the staircase, which seems to be original, 
cannot be attributed to a pre-Islamic period ; there seems no reason why this 
structure cannot be assigned to the period of the town defences by Ahmad Shah 
al-Wali. Mr. Toy makes no mention of the internal defences of the fort against 
the ‘ lowlands’, nor of the Hazar Kothri and the underground passages which 
formed an emergency exit from the palace area." He refers to the Purana Qil'a 
as the ‘citadel’, although the complete absence of guardrooms makes it 
improbable that it was ever so conceived ; its fortifications, however, especially 
the large gun bastion, show that it was an integral part of the defence of the 
fort as a whole, presumably against the hillock on the north. It is possible that 
the Purünà Qil‘a represents either the site of the early Hindu fortifications, 
Bidar having been among the towns conquered by Ulugh Khan on his way 
to attack the Kakatiya raja at Warangal in 722/1322,? or perhaps the Babmani 
fort while Gulbarga was still their capital, where Shams al-Din, the seventh 
Bahmani king, was interned ; reference is also made ? to the ' troops of Bidar ’ 
being sent with A‘zam-i Humayiin by Muhammad I in 764/1362 against 
Golkonda. The double walling of the fort between the Purana Qil‘a and the 

1 cf. Yazdani, op. oit., 77-8, inoluding & plan. 
! Ziy& al-Din Barni, Ta'rikh-s Férdz Shahi (Bibl. Ind.), p. 449. 
3 Brigge's Ferishta, 11, 805-8. 
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Makkà (now the Delhi) gate is mentioned, but not the reason for this: the 
gentle slope of the lowlands opposite the north-west side offers a more favour- 
able approach for enemy attack than the higher ground on the north. 

Mr. Toy’s indebtedness to Yazdani has been mentioned. This includes his 
appropriation of one of Yazdani’s rare misinterpretations, concerning the 
Nawbat-khana, gaily translated as ° music-room '. Now, this meaning is not 
unknown, deriving from the practice of sounding the nawbat (lit. the ‘ relief’ 
or ‘supplanting’, sc. ‘of the watch’) on drums at regular hours; but the 
structure and siting of this building requires that nawbat-khdna be taken in 
its more literal meaning of ‘ relief-house °, and there is no need to explain away 
the name as a modern sobriquet. 

Golkonda, chapter 10. Mr. Toy notices that the megalithic masonry ' 18 of 
the same character as the early work at Chitor and Bijapur’. The conditions 
at Citawr have no relevance, surely, to those in the Deccan, and I cannot 
recall having seen work of the same megalithic character at Bijapur; on the 
other hand, the forts at Warangal and Mudgal have their curtain walls con- 
structed of similar cyclopean blocks, and they and the Kakatiya fort of Bhongir 
would seem to be more appropriate parallels. The nine-lobed bastion is an unusual 
feature, and it would be interesting to know more of its provenance. Mr. Toy 
says that ‘the advantage of this design is that it provides greater length of 
parapet for defence and greater facilities of fire in all directions from the battle- 
ments’ (p. 55); one would have thought that the gain in length was not 
sufficiently appreciable to be significant, and that unless it were manned by 
greater numbers than for the normal bastions there would be more obstruction 
to the defenders’ fields of vision, and more difficulty in moving from one part 
of the bastion to another, than was worth while. Had there been any real 
practical advantage in this design one could have expected that more bastions 
would be built, and others remodelled, in this fashion ; but the only other one 
of which I have knowledge is on the curtain wall of the fort at Naldrug. Is ıt, 
perhaps, more of a piece of whimsy ? 1 

Poona, chapter 12. The Sanivar Vada is said (p. 68) to stand ‘ on the right 
bank of the Mutha, facing the river on the north ' ; it is not to be presumed from 
this that the fort has any river frontage, or that the river was conceived as 
part of any plan of defence. It was rather the advantage of a perennial water 
supply which caused Bajiréo I, the second Peshwa, to move his residence from 
Sasvad to Poona, and this aspect, not a strategic one, helped to determine the 
palace site. It is possible to offer more precise dates than Mr. Toy’s ‘ towards 
the middle of the eighteenth century’, as the site 1s well documented; the 
palace buildings were begun in 1730 and opened in January 1732; letters in 
the Peshwa daftar show that work on the enclosure walls was begun before the 


1 A general study of the development of the bastion in my article ' The tower in Islamic 
architecture in India’, s.v. ‘ Burd], III’, in the Encyclopedia of Islam, new edition, collecte the 
material at present available and attempts a chronology, but in the present state of our knowledge 
must not be conmdered definitive. 
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opening of the palace, and that the walling of the town was contemplated at 
the same time. These operations were suspended on account of S&hü's objections 
(see p. 517 above), and the fortification of the town was not proceeded with when, 
after Sahii’s death in 1749, the palace walling was resumed by Balaji Bajirio. 

The map on p. 69 seems to indicate a passage through the tower in the west 
wall; there is in fact none. Only the north-west tower is labelled ° gun tower ’, 
thus followmg an old map of the palace, although the others also are complete 
with mountings and embrasures for heavy guns. Mr. Toy does not mention 
the peculiar ' false roof’ of the Delhi gate—an object presumably intended to 
be dropped, perhaps aflame, on invaders forcing an entry. 

Mr. Toy’s habit of borrowing without acknowledgment lets him down badly 
in his sketch of the exterior view of the Delhi gate on p. 71, for this drawing 
has been made not from the actual structure but from an old photograph—I 
suspect from the one in Khare’s little guide already mentioned. The unfortunate 
result is a sketch of the gateway as it appeared before 1921, when the modern 
building in the naqqür-khàna over the entrance was cleared and the original 
arcaded balcony was restored. 

Ahmadabad, chapter 14. Mr. Toy does not mention the difference in time 
between the building of the citadel and the building of the city walls; the 
citadel dates from shortly after the foundation of the city by Ahmad I in 
816/1413, and the Mir’at-+-Ahmadi of Mirza Muhammad Hasan entitled 
‘Ali Muhammad Khan, compiled between a.n. 1170 and 1174, assigns the city 
walls to the same period.! Ferishta, however, writing a century and a half 
earlier, clearly states that the city walls were erected by order of Mahmid 
Shah ' Begada ', and quotes an inscription commemorating this with the date 
892 (= 1487) expressed by abjad.? 

The map on p. 81 shows a ' serai added 1736’ to the south of the Bhadra 
Qil'a gateway. This is the sara’ built by A‘gam Khan, viceroy of Gujarat 
under Shahjahan and builder of the forts of Ranpur, Khalilpur, and A‘gamabad ; 
the date should be 1637. 

Fatehpur Sikri, chapter 18. The map, p. 102, shows the Lal gate on the 
east, on the same face as the Agra gate; it should be on the north, in the 
same stretch of walling as the Delhi gate. A broken line on the map between 
the Delhi gate and the eastern boundary of the lake, when taken with Mr. Toy’s 
remark on p. 101 that ‘the city wall . . . is complete except for a relatively 
short piece running westwards from the Delhi gate ', suggests that there is an 
open approach here; the gap is in fact closed by a village. Mr. Toy notes 
that the citadel fortifications are unfinished; this is due to Shaykh Salim 
Cishti’s unwillingness to reside in a stronghold, and his consequent ‘ prediction ' 
that a completion of the works of fortification would bring disaster for Akbar. 
The ‘ stone hoods ’ to which Mr. Toy draws attention are presumably machicola- 
tions in spite of their small size; that two of these are directly over the backs 


1 Mir’at-+ Ahmadi, Kháiima (GOS, Vol. 1), Persian text, pp. 2-3. 
3 Briggs's Ferishia, 1v, 70. 
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of the elephant figures on the Hathi 251 does not mean that here they are not 
intended as machicolations, but rather that the elephants are a later addition, 
since the design of the external face of the Hathi Pol merely echoes that of the 
gates of the city walls. 

Agra, chapter 19. To say that Akbar built Agra fort on the site of ‘ an old 
brick fort’ is to obscure the recent nature of the earlier structure. The old 
fort was built less than 80 years previously, in the reign of Sikandar Lodi, 
and its lines are thought to be continued in the irregular outline of the present 
fort; it was presumably occupied later by the Stirs, although the structure 
known as the Salimgarh probably commemorates Jahangir (° Prince Salim °) 
rather than the second Siri dynast. The wet ditch and its inner rampart walls 
are probably Awrangzebi. 

Tughlagabad, chapter 21, and ‘Adilabad, chapter 22, should be treated 
together. The drawings are instructive, but the map of Tughlagabad, and the 
relevant text, are strongly reminiscent, even in the order of arrangement, 
of H. Waddington’s article quoted above, which, offering valuable information 
and accompanied by large-scale drawings of the ‘Adilabad fortifications, should 
have been mentioned. 

Delhi Shàhjahánabad, chapter 24. The mixed nature of the map has been 
referred to above, p. 515. It may be doubted whether the Jamna actually 
washed the walls of the fort, since Bernier, who was in Delhi towards the end of 
Shahjahàn's reign, mentions the sandy foreshore between fort and river as 
the venue for elephant fights ; 1 Manuccialso observes ? that the Shah Burj in the 
Delhi, Agra, and Lahore forts was the place from which the Emperor watched 
elephant fights. Mr. Toy mentions Awrangzeb’s barbicans, but does not mention 
the surrounding glacis built by Awrangzéb, which was removed in 1920-1.? 

A few more general points on the book may be noticed. The lack of an 
index is 8 disadvantage, as 18 the lack of a bibliography as already mentioned. 
The addition of a list of technical terms would be useful, especially for the 
Indian and Pakistani reader. The quality of the photographs leaves much to 
be desired, and in many cases they are presented with no indication of their 
scale. Finally, it must be recorded that at times Mr. Toy’s punctuation is 
disturbingly original. 

This criticism in detail may seem hard on Mr. Toy, who was not, after all, 
aiming at a piece of work of high scholarly pretensions. It has been made 
simply because The strongholds of India is a pioneer attempt at a description 
of Indian fortification in general, which will without doubt stimulate the 
attention of others to the military architecture of the subcontinent ; and it 
is with a view to the work which must follow that these remarks have been 
made at all. In spite of its deficiencies, Mr. Toy’s book is of great value, and 
helps to fill the gaps which the historians of Indian building have all too 
frequently left. 


1 F. Bernier, Travels in the Mogul empire, ed. A. Constable, London, 1901. 
2 Storia do Mogor, Irvine’s trans., 11, 463. 3 ARASI, xx, 4 and plate n (b). 


NOTES ON THE YÜAN-CH'AO PI-SHIH 
By ARTHUR WALEY 


HAVE in the following notes expressed occasional disagreement with 

Pelliot, Haenisch, Mostaert, and Cleaves. This does not mean that in 
general I underrate their immense services to Mongol studies. 

I have used the text of the Ytian-ch‘ao pi-shih printed in Shiratori’s 
Onyaku-Móbun Gencho-hshs, 1942. 


Par. 13. $ 38 HE XX ۲ SR HL CE Bh FA FE y ‘He kept for himself 
the underneath skin (i.e. the midriff, ‘skin’ here meaning °“ membrane ’) ’. 
For ‘skin’ in this sense compare German ' Zwerchfell ’, literally ‘ cross skin ’, 
ie. midriff. The phrasing, both of the Mongol original and of the Chinese 
continual and interlmear translations, implies that the p‘s (‘skin’) and the 
lungs are contiguous. If the surface skin were meant (as translators from the 
Mongol have supposed) this would make nonsense, as the ribs come between. 
Palladius with his bryushina (peritoneum) got fairly close. Compare par. 197 
where skin (p‘s) is used for another membrane, that is to say the hymen. 

What the Uriangqan man kept for himself was in fact the lowest kind of 
offal. The midriff and lungs in Europe to-day are chopped up and used in the 
manufacture of sausages. The lungs of a hart are referred to as ‘ dog’s fare’ 
in Gottfried’s Tristan ; see A. Hatto’s translation, p. 81. 


Par. 24. h # FE m FE ۰ Its all one! If I die, I die’. Yu-t‘a seems to 
have been misunderstood. It is an idiom, similar to the {£ 4h jén-t‘a of T'ang 
poetry, which means ' let things take their course ’, ‘ it is all one’, ‘ it does not 
matter ’, etc. The ‘it’ (or ‘ things’) refer to the situation in general, as when 
we say ‘ The worst of it is’. There are numerous examples of yu-t‘a in the jit 
ch'ü of the fourteenth century, e.g. (1) Bj # A EF Yang chun po hsüeh, 11, 24, 
"OX n بل‎ ° Riches and honour do not matter’ (ie. are all alike to me); 
(2) FE BR St Hp Yung-hs yo-fu, xvin, 12, pH. 4i Be We ‘ Success and failure 
are all one to me’.? 

It seems probable then that the inv... «nu ‘its... its’ construction of 
the Mongol original is a similar idiom and that tu is not here simply an 
‘emphatic particle’ as suggested by J. C. Street, The language of the Secret 
history, p. 41. Incidentally, at any rate in the view of the Chinese translator 
(as shown by the way the clauses are arranged) it is a question of whether 
Bodoncar lives or dies, not of whether the horse does so; for differing views 
on which subject see Cleaves, HJ AS, xu, 1949, 505, where it seems that تع‎ ۵ 
is misunderstood. 


Par. 31. H E ak # íf ‘ During the day he comes to us’. Mongol, üdür- 
birt man-dur tre-. 


: Compare Japanese mama-yo | 
3 Yu-t'a does of course sometimes mean ‘ give him freedom to do . ..*, and there are cases 
where it is uncertain whether the t'a is personal or abstract. 
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The use of fT (hang) + as a locative suffix from the eleventh century onwards 
is discussed by Chang Hsiang (Shih tau chi yu-tz . . ., 35 Ej di 88 RE. ۰ ر(۰‎ 
p. 679. It was a well-established colloquial usage; there are about forty 
examples in The hundred plays of the Ytian dynasty, occurring chiefly in the 
songs. To Chang’s earlier examples may be added one from a tzu by Ou-yang 
Hsu ®: 8 77 A t لع‎ ‘There is some needlework (that I have left 
lying about) at my mother’s (i.e. in her rooms) ', and another in the Liu Chih- 
yilan chu-kung-t‘vao Fi n 38 $E EE g (p. 46 of the 1958 facsimile): ff] HB 
fr JX 3B Xp HH ° At your father’s you have not been given new clothes 
in exchange for the old’. 

The use of hang in the Ytian-ch‘ao m-shth has been analysed by Kobayashi 
Kóshiró in his Genchd-htisht no kenkyi, 1954 (p. 93 seq.). Besides being used as 
a locative and ablative it occasionally translates the Mongol suffix ره‎ when 
that suffix represents an accusative; e.g. par. 99, bj T f... BA jg sk 
° Wake the children! '. Whether the way in which hang is used in the Ytian- 
ch‘ao pi-shsh belongs to some extent to translator's ‘ pidgin ’ or merely represents 
one form of fourteenth century (northern ?) colloquial remains to be shown. 


Par. 85. 88 Z 52 (Mongol, turumta:). 

This word occurs, written fl fj, as a word for ‘hawk’ in the Kuang ya 
(third century A.D.) It would appear then that the erh at the end is simply a 
diminutive. In the Ytian twn chang, xxu, 12, it is written $8 3 without 
erh. Professor Haenisch 3 (given the occurrence of the word in the third century) 
must be wrong in regarding it as a borrowing from Mongol. If it is a loan-word, 
which seems likely, 15 must be derived from the language of the Hsiung-nu, 
Hsien-pi, or some other early ° barbarians’. Father Mostaert * prefers to leave 
turumtas untranslated ; but as in this passage it evidently means a kind of hawk 
that preys on sparrows, we cannot be far wrong in translating it ‘ sparrow- 
hawk’. 


Par. 87. ‘A lamb that had been fattened by the milk of two ewes.’ This 
expression raises a question of principle in dealing with the Secret history. 
Both the continuous and the interlinear translation take tel quriqan (° increase- 
lamb °) in the sense ‘a lamb fattened by two ewes’. N. Poppe in the Central 
Asiatic Journal, I, 1956, 312, says that the corresponding expression in the 
chronicle Alan tobčť does not mean ‘a lamb who has sucked two mothers’ 
but ‘a lamb at the beginning of its second year’. It is no doubt true that the 
expression to-day refers to the age of the lamb. But what evidence is there that 
this was so in the thirteenth century? Surely the two Chinese translators, 
writing in the fourteenth century, are better evidence than twentieth century 
Mongol usage ? 

1 That this, not heing, is the pronunciation we know from rhymes in poetry and from the 
pronunoiation-glosses of the Hundred plays. 

2 Quoted by Tanaka Kenzó in Töhögaku, 111, Oct. 1053, 52. 


3 Sinomogolische Glossare, 1, 1957, p. 15. 
t HJAS, xui, 1950, 313. 
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Par. 126. ig RE mig xk T. In the Mongol text, ke'ejti .ماه‎ The double 
converb chiang-las that plays so great a part in the Yüan-ch'ao pi-shih does not 
figure in Giles or Mathews or in most native Chinese diotionaries, but it is duly 
noted in Wang Yün-wu's four-volume Kuo-yti i2 u-ten (1948). It first occurs 
in the phrase AA Ht XK with which in Tun-huang MSS ! the singer of the verse 
portions gives his cue to the chanter of the scripture, with the meaning ' go 
ahead with the chanting!’ or ‘Chant away’. It survived down to modern 
times chiefly in certain fixed phrases, such as Æ H¥ ZX ‘ran up’ (to some one) 
and XE Hf 3k ° follow (some one) up’. It seems to add continuity or complete- 
ness to the action of the verb it follows. Translators of the Secret history have 
taken sle- in this passage as a transitive verb ; e.g. Pelliot : ‘Sur ces mots il les 
renvoya ’, though in the Mongol sle- lacks an Object and ‘les’ (Le. the 
messengers) has to be arbitrarily supplied. Both the Chinese translations, 
on the other hand, take tle- as a converb, the continuous translation rendering 
it by chtang-lat and the interlinear by 3:, and they are surely right. That ile- 
is sometimes simply a converb no one could deny; for example in ntrw'u inu 
qugul-ju tlebe (par. 140), ° quite broke his spine '. 

It seems that Pelliot's ‘Sur ces mots ils les renvoya’ should be ' ainsi 
fit-il son discours ' ; compare Palladius's Tak on skazal ° thus he discoursed ۰ 

For the development of a word meaning ‘ to send’ into a converb, compare 
the Japanese yaru. For example in the Tale of Genji, ti-yaru means (1) ‘ to 
send a message’, (2) ‘to carry on discourse’, ‘speak straight ahead’. In 
his recent The Chinese Secret history of the Mongols, M. A. K. Halliday on 
pp. 104, 204, 214, treats chtang-la$ in what appears to me to be a rather 
indecisive way. 

It 18 to be noticed that in both the Chinese translations chiang-lat also occurs 
in the sense ‘ bring’; e.g. continuous translation, par. 260 #5 Ji ae Kt‘ bring 
all these things and offer them ’. 


Par. 177. (1) 3& BE ^b, لا رد‎ Z وم‎ AY ع2‎ . . . ‘I (and my followers) may 
be few ; but it is as though we were many’. The Mongol original says ‘ but it 


did not cause to seek many ', without expressing the Object of ‘cause’. The 
Ch'in chéng lu (Wang Kuo-wei edition, fols. 34 and 35) says 2 GE te 8 3 
j^ tl X 4b,: ° Did not cause you to hanker after others (more) numerous ’. 
Mostaert, HJ AS, xv, 1952, 350, under the influence of the Ch'in chéng lu, 
understands both in the Mongol and Chinese versions a ‘you’ which is not 
expressed. Whether this is justifiable in the case of the Mongol text I am not 
qualified to decide; but in the case of the Chinese version quoted at the head 
of this note I do not see that any translation but the one I have given is 
justified. 

(2) Re كم‎ HK... — he Be ¥ FE B. Here a stop has sometimes ® 


1 Tun-huang pien-wen chi, p. 516, and passim. 
3 e.g. by Halliday, op. cit., p. 229. 
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been put after tao and a pseudo-example of the idiom ma-tao created. But 
comparison with the Mongol: ' Was I not your second wheel? If one is to 
speak of old times...’ shows that the stop should come after ma, and that tao 
tsat ch‘ten means ' To speak of old times (of what happened formerly)’. There 
are, I think, fourteen genuine examples of ma-tao in the Chinese text. Of these, 
ten correspond to ke'en ( saying ’) in the Mongol original and the rest to other 
parts of the verb ke'e-, except in the first sentence of par. 133 where ma-tao 
corresponds with bülee in the Mongol original (Le. ° have been’), which is 
entirely anomalous, but cannot be lightly dismissed as a textual corruption. 
The Mongol ke’en (‘saying’), as is well known, corresponds to our closing 
inverted commas (that is to say, it is equivalent to the 'unquote' of tele- 
graphese), and ma-tao, not only in the Ytan-ch‘ao pi-shih but also in colloquial 
official documents and inscriptions of the Mongol period, seems always to 
fulfil the same function. It can also serve to put a slang phrase into inverted 
commas, as in JE a> 47 3€ ME 3! ‘to conduct oneself with “ affability ” ’, 
where the ultra-colloquial Ht, ı replaces the usual FE ور‎ how-Asin. In such 
a case one might translate ma-tao by ‘so to say ’. 

That ma-tao literally means ‘thus (he) said’ is assumed by Chavannes 3 
and Ts'ai Mei-piao.* For six alleged examples of ma in the sense ' thus’, ‘ such 
a... Bee Chiang Hsiang, op. cit., p. 351. Halliday’s ' interrogative particle ’ 
ma-tao (op. cit., pp. 122 and 123) is based partly on wrong punctuation of the 
passage in par. 177 that I am here discussing. He ignores on principle all 
evidence outside the Chinese Ytian-ch‘ao pt-shth. This seems to me to be the 
result of a confusion between two processes: (1) finding out what a text 
means; (2) analysing it. For the purpose of the first procese one should use 
every means (dictionaries, comparable contemporary texts, tke original from 
which the text has been translated, if it is & translated text, and so on). Only 
after the completion of this preliminary process * can any valid analysis begin, 
and it is the analysis and not the preliminary process that should eschew 
reference to any evidence save that of the text itself. 

I see that the method I suggest has its dangers. It is theoretically possible 
that some idiom in the text to be analysed may in that text have a meaning 
different from its meaning in outside sources. But the only alternative, that 
of ‘counting heads '—by which I mean deducing the meanmng of an idiom 
by comparing the contexts in which it occurs in a single text—has far greater 
dangers. I should regard Halliday’s explanation of ma-tao ) interrogatory or 
exclamatory ’) as an example of this. One may have twenty examples of an 
idiom and yet draw a quite false conclusion about its meaning. Here I would 
1 From the 3% @% jf FF, quoted on p. 394 of Kobayashi Koshiró's GencAo-hishi no kenkyü, 
1954. 

2 ‘ Insoriptions et pièces de Chancellerie ', Z"oung Pao, Sér. rt, Vol. v, 1904, and Vol. Ix, 
1908, passim. 
* Yilan-tai pat-hua-pes chi-lu, 1954, p. 24. 


4 Only in the case of the language of the text being the native language of the analyst, which 
does not here concern us, can the preliminary process be omitted. 
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hasten to add that I do not wish to imply that Halhday's book, though I 
disagree with him on certain points, is otherwise than an important and 
interesting piece of research. ' 


Par. 178. R F fr 4 ZR "[ BE y i34 HOS From my son it was right 
and proper that I should not part’. Father Mostaert 1 translates this, ‘ Con- 
cernant mon fils, i| y avait une norme dont je ne pouvai pas me départir’. 
This sounds more like Chu Hsi than the Secret history. I take it that the ' how- 
can part rule’ of the Mongol original means ‘a rule forbidding me to part’, 
Le. to part from my son. The attempt to translate the double suffix -qu-yu, 
here and also in par. 174 3 simply as an interrogative has compelled Mostaert 
to supply in brackets a whole series of words that do not occur in the text. 
The Chinese translator thought that -qu-yw was an idiom meaning ‘should 
not’, ‘ought not to have’, and it seems unlikely (since he was probably 
bilmgual) that he was wrong. It seems evident that -yu in such cases asks 
a rhetorical question and hence is equivalent to a negative. Also that -qu is 
permissive rather than potential; compare nf which has both meanings. 


Par. 201. Æ By A ¥ &5 A, Mongol Surdaqu kiin bülee. Surdaqu 
being a passive form this has been taken ? to mean ‘a man to be learnt from’, 
on the assumption that ' to be learnt from ’ is the passive of ‘ to learn’, which 
would not seem to be the case. Palladius, in his Russian translation of the 
Yüan-ch'ao pi-shih, took the meaning to be ‘a man capable of reforming 
himself’ (i.e. learning from experience), which is surely right.* In that case we 
should take surdaqu as a passivum commods: ‘able to be influenced by 
learning ’. 

The words are spoken by Chingiz to Jamuqa when the latter has just refused 
to accept a reconciliation. It is true that Chingiz in the sentence before admits 
that, so far as he knows, Jamuqa has never threatened personal violence 
against him. But a general statement that Jamuqa, the villam of the Secret 
history, was a suitable object of imitation, is inconceivable. 


Par, 245. 46 # كت‎ F iB, literally ‘ He gave inability to rise as an excuse '. 
For the construction, cf. par. 190, £x Au {J HE GE Hi $8 ' How can you give 
the thinness of our horses as an excuse * ' or again Tou-é yuan (No. 86 of the 
Hundred plays), Act xu, fk HE & Be 34 ° Do not make the excuse (as a reason 
for refusing my request) that it is a long way round’. The meaning ' decline ' 
for t‘ust-te‘u (the only one given by Giles) is secondary and arises from the 
fact that, if one declines, it is polite to make some excuse. 

1 HJAS, xiv, 1951, 361. ۶ Joo. cit., 342. 

5 By Haenisch, Dis Geheime Geschichte der Mongolen, 1948, p. 91: ‘ Er ist ein Mann gewesen, 
von dem man lernen konnte'; and by Street, The language of the Secret history of the Mongols, 
1957, p. 25: ' He is a man to be learned from ’. 

3 Naka in Chingiz Khan jitsuroku, 1907, p. 312, translates ‘ Manabaruru hito nariki ', which 
I take to mean ‘ He was a man capable of learning ’, i.e. of profiting by experience and turning over 
& new leaf. 
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The second difficulty arises with # k‘én, and its relation to the Mongol 
bol-, which it constantly translates. In ‘ Sur quelques passages ', n. 228 (HJ AS, 
xv, 1952) Father Mostaert writes ‘ Il est évident que le verb bol- ne signifie 
pas “ vouloir " et si les traducteurs du x1v? siècle ont rendu ulu bol- par 2 ‘Ff, 
“ne pas consentir, ne pas vouloir ", c'est qu'ils se sont appliqués à rendre le 
sens général du texte’. I find this unconvincing. The real explanation is not 
that the translators were so vague and inaccurate as Father Mostaert makes 
out, but that k'én besides its classical meaning of ‘ consent ' has in less formal 
language the meaning ‘ to manage to’, ° to achieve by an effort’, ‘ be capable 
of’ (physically or morally). The Japanese are well aware of the distinction ; 
when k'én means ' consent ' they gloss it gaen-zuru and when it means ' manage 
to’ they gloss it by aete suru (‘do by an effort’). When Chinese poets say 
that youth (or spring) A کر‎ TÉ ZK, they mean ‘ cannot possibly come twice ' 
(i.e. once these are gone, they do not come back); ‘are not willmg to come 
twice’? would barely make sense. The best example of a &'én which cannot 
possibly mean ‘consent’ is to be found in the play ‘ P‘ang plunders four 
commanderies’, Act m; p. 10 (Ku-pén Ytian-Ming tsa-chü, vol. mm). An 
assassin returns to his employer, bringing the severed head of the victim. 
The employer says ' Are you sure you killed the right man ?’ and the assassin 
replies that the victim himself said plainly who he was: R EH Hw T 
Ji) A, which can only mean ' How can I possibly have killed someone else by 
mistake ?’. ‘ How did I consent to kill... %’ does not make sense. 

Let us for once engage in wild speculation. May not the original meaning of 
kên have been ‘manage to’? People declining an invitation said politely 
° I can’t manage to come ' meaning, as everyone knew, ' I don't want to come ’. 
Hence ' manage to' acquired in polite society (compare the development of 
t‘us-iz‘u noted above) the meaning ‘ accept’, ‘ consent '. This became the usual 
meaning in high-class literature, whereas in informal literary style and in 
colloquial k'én continued sometimes to mean ‘ manage to’. 


Par. 274. ° Previously Jalairtai had been told to advance against the 
Nü-chen and the Koreans. Now a second order was given to Yesüder to act 
in support, and he accordingly advanced to the attack. He was then ordered to 
reside there as Governor.’ 

We know from the Koryðsa 1 that in the autumn of 1254 a report reached 
Korea that a Mongol leader called If ER عد‎ (Sino-Korean, Ch'a-la-tae) had 
been appointed to = JK BE, ‘ be master of the Eastern Lands’. Shortly after- 
wards he crossed the Yalu, escorted by 5,000 men. In the summer of 1258 
a second Mongol leader & fk ¥ (Ye-su-tal) appeared on the scene, and 
announced that the Mongol Khan had ‘appointed me and Ch'a-la-tae to 
manage Korean affairs’. They appear to have ruled jointly till the summer of 
1259, when Ch‘a-la-tae suddenly died and Ye-su-tal was left in sole charge. It 


1 History, in Chinese, of the Korean Ko-ryó dynasty ; completed m 1451. I quote pp. 365 seq. 
of the Kokusho Kankókai edition. 
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seems evident that the Ch‘a-la-tae and Ye-su-tal of the Korydsa are the Jalairtai 
and Yesiider of the Secret history, and that the Secret history cannot therefore 
have reached its present form till well after 1258. 

This view was first put forward by Naka Michiyo (died 1908) in an essay 
| first published in his posthumous works (Naka Michiyo isho) in 1916. It has 
not so far as | know been mentioned outside Japan. What seems to have 
happened was that the compiler of the Secret history, having been told something 
about the doings of Jalairtai and. Yesüder c. 1258, confused this episode with the 
invasion of Korea in 1231 seq., and therefore inserted this sentence in his 
account of Ogodar's reign ; Naka’s theory that the sentence is an interpolation 
made in the text long after its composition seems to me unlikely. 

It is improbable that such a confusion would have occurred till fairly long 
after 1268. I see no objection to ع‎ date well after the middle of the thirteenth 
century for the composition of the Secret history, if we assume that it transmits 
tales orally handed down by story-tellers for several generations and that the 
compiler deliberately intended the work to be an account of the first two 
Khans only. 


Par. 282. The colophon. *z 3# J (Mongol, biciju da'usba). The Mongol 
is presumably ambiguous &nd could mean either ' the composition of the work 
finished ' or ° the copying of the text finished ’. Is the Chinese expression equally 
ambiguous ? Only having come across Asteh-pi in the sense ' copying finished ', 
I incline (perhaps wrongly) to think that this is what it means here. It occurs in 
this sense in the colophons of a number of Tun-huang MSS, for example Stein 
Catalogue No. 3863 and 4631 and T'un-huang tsa-lu (a Prajftaparamata sūtra) 
fol. 2 recto. On the other hand ‘ wrote’ in the sense ' composed ' is chuan Fẹ, 
as in the ‘ Dispute between Tea and Wine’ copied in 970 (Tun-huang pien- 
wen cht, p. 267) where chuan follows the author's name. Hsieh is often used 
when someone writes down something which he already has in his head, for 
example & poem he has just made ; but it might perhaps be difficult to find an 
example of steh used simply as a synonym of chuan. Father Mostaert 1 has 
suggested that the ' précision et pour ainsi dire la solennité’ of the colophon 
preclude its having reference merely to a particular copy. But here again 
it might be pointed out that in the colophons of Buddhist texts from Tun-huang 
the date and the circumstances under which a copy was made are sometimes 
given with the greatest precision. An example is Stein Catalogue No. 4523 
where the date of copying, along with numerous particulars about the attendant 
circumstances, is given with the maximum. precision, not only year, month, 
and day, but even hour being specified ! 

It rather looks then as though, whatever bsct- means in the original, the 
translator probably took it as meaning ‘copied’. In that case the discussion 
about which Rat Year is intended becomes of minor importance. 


1 HJAS, xv, 1952, 303. 


SOME RECENT WORK IN MONGOLIAN STUDIES 
By C. R. BAWDEN 


HE study of the language and civilization of the Mongols was for long 
a preserve of Russian scholars and of foreigners working in Russia. 
The publications of Schmidt, Kowalewski, Pozdneev and others, who built 
in the nineteenth century to some extent on the pioneer work of P. S. Pallas 
and his interpreter Jaehrig in the eighteenth, remain in full use even to-day. 
Only at the turn of the present century, with Ramstedt’s studies of the Khalkha 
dialect, did isolated schools of Mongol scholarship begin to grow up elsewhere 
in Europe, notably in Helsinki and in Warsaw. In Germany and France, 
under such scholars as Professor Haenisch and the late Professor Pelliot, the 
study of Mongol remained a subordinate field of another discipline, sinology, 
while in England, apart from some interest at the School of Oriental and 
African Studies, Mongol remamed an almost unknown subject until the arrival 
in Cambridge in 1948 of Mr. Denis Sinor. Nowadays studies continue in the 
U.S.S.R.—notably in Leningrad under Puckovskiu, and in Moscow under 
Sanjeev and Dylykov. But the post-war years have seen a general growth of 
interest in Mongol studies elsewhere as an independent discipline. Thus in 
Budapest, a group of young scholars, pupils of Professor Ligeti, have recently 
been publishing the results of field-work carried out m Mongolia itself. In 
Western Europe the material foundation for the extension of Mongol studies 
was undoubtedly laid by the late Professor Kaare Grenbech, who assembled in 
Copenhagen a large and comprehensive collection of Mongol manuscripts. 
His work has been enthusiastically contmued by Professor Heissig of Bonn, 
whose researches, based on the Copenhagen material and the collections 
in German libraries and in his own possession, have shown the great possibilities 
for literary and historical research in this field. Not the least of Heissig’s 
services has been the founding and almost single-handed nursing of the series 
‘ Göttinger Asiatische Forschungen’ (now ‘ Asiatische Forschungen ’) which, 
though not restricted to Mongol studies, contains several text editions and 
studies in this field. In the United States of America, apart from the philological 
work being directed by Professor Poppe in Seattle, the enterprise of the 
Reverend Antoine Mostaert and Professor F. W. Cleaves, combined with the 
generosity of the Harvard-Yenching Institute, has resulted in the publication 
of three beautifal sets of volumes of texts in facsimile reproduction in the 
series ‘ Scripta Mongolica '. The present article will deal with the latest volumes 
of the Bonn and Harvard series. 


B. RINTOHEN : Les matériaux pour l'étude du chamanisme mongol. 1. Sources 
littéraires. (Asiatische Forschungen, Bd. 3.) xii, 124 pp. Wiesbaden : 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1959. DM. 20. 


For more than 30 years Professor Rintchen, one of the foremost scholars 
in the People's Republic of Mongolia, has been engaged in collecting songs, 
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stories, proverbs, shamanist hymns, and other specimens of folk-literature 
throughout his homeland of northern Mongolia. The revolutionary culture- 
change which has been in progress in that area during the same period has 
inevitably brought with it the disappearance of much of this poetry. During 
the years of civil disturbance manuscripts were lost or destroyed, and the new 
conditions of life will undoubtedly result in some interruption of oral traditions, 
despite efforts now bemg made, both in the People’s Republic and in Chinese 
Inner Mongolia, to record folk-tales and poetry while it is still possible. It is 
therefore a matter for profound satisfaction that Professor Rintchen has been 
able to assemble and send to Europe for publication three volumes of Mongolian 
folk-literature, the fruits of a lifetime’s work, of which the first is now under 
review. The theme of this volume is shamanist lore, a theme largely neglected 
in present-day native collections and anthologies, perhaps because the practice 
of shamanism is not only frowned upon but has been made illegal in Mongolia, 
and shamans may perform only at the risk of repeated imprisonment. Hence 
Professor Rintchen’s book is by no means duplicated by such invaluable 
publications as the anthology of Mongol literature recently edited by his 
colleague Professor Damdinsuren, an anthology which in fact does include a few 
specimens of shamanist poetry. The Western scholar has in addition the assur- 
ance that Professor Rintchen’s book will be easily available, at a moderate 
price, and that its acquisition will not be subject to those hazards and accidents 
which make the purchase of books from Mongolia a hit and miss affair. 
Shamanism is the basic religion of the Mongols and of other northern 
Asiatic peoples. In communities where a more sophisticated doctrinal religion 
has been introduced shamanism has not usually died out, but has continued 
to be practised under the cloak of ceremonies in the style of the new faith. 
Thus the cult of the obo or cairn, a shamanist ritual, was somehow adapted 
to Buddhist tenets by the eighteenth-century theologian Mergen Gegen, who 
also composed and had printed ceremonials and prayers, following the lamaist 
pattern, in honour of the mountain Muna Qan, of the Yellow River, and so on. 
The cult of Geser Qan, while partly carried on by shamans, was also cherished 
by the lamaist church in Outer Mongolia, so that for instance the fifth Living 
Buddha of Urga (fl. 1815-41) consecrated a statue of Geser at the Urga Mai- 
mai-ch'eng, and made him a Buddhist monk (dge-slon). As late as 1921 the 
monks of the temple Jegün kiriye at Urga spread the rumour that Baron 
Ungern-Sternberg, the White Russian general, was an incarnation of the 
lamaist deity [Cam-srin, whom they identified with Geser Qan (information 
from Rintchen, Journal de la Soc. Finno-Ougrienne, LX, 1958). Thus it is no 
surprise to find that the ' shamanist' poems and songs recorded by Professor 
Rintchen cover an enormously wide range of themes. Were it not known how 
all-pervading the concept of ‘shamanism’ is in Mongol religious experience, 
one might be inclined to regard the title of the book as merely a convenient 
label covering all sorts of manifestation of primitive non-Buddhist religious 
practices and beliefs, and indeed one would be grateful for some indication 
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88 to just how these texts are to be regarded as shamanist—whether they 
require the active co-operation of و‎ shamanist priest for their successful recita- 
tion or whether they belong to & loosely woven net of beliefs and feelings 
ultimately associated with shamanist practice. 

A rough classification of the 68 items would be : 

(1) Blessings (vrügel) for the daughter-in-law, for a newly married couple, 
for the house, fire, and hearth. (Such irtigel are generally compiled 
to order by a skilled specialist poet, for example the celebrated 
Gelegbalsang, who is quite frequently a layman or a spoiled priest.) 
(Nos. viil.) 

(2) Prayers and sacrifices to the fire (1ix-xv). 

(3) A prayer for the safe delivery of a cow (xvi). 

(4) Hunting prayers and rites (xvu-xxvii). 

(D) Prayers and ceremonies connected with the cult of Cinggis Qan 
(xxvii-Ixvii). 

(6) A prayer to the deity of the hunt (xviii). 

The book has been carefully compiled, the texts being transcribed in the 
usual system. In an introduction written in French Professor Rintchen lists 
the provenance of each text and he indexes all proper names. But until transla- 
tions can be prepared, the book cannot be fully exploited. This is a task for 
Western scholars, but equally necessary is, if possible, some account of the 
circumstances in which invocations, for instance those to Managan tngri, 
the deity of the hunt, were used. Only a Mongol scholar can do this. Professor 
Rintchen has already briefly studied the Cinggis Qan cult and the Geser 
Qan cult, and we may hope that he will be able to discuss the practice of 
Mongolian shamanism more extensively. 

In literary style the poems and prayers fall within the familiar pattern 
of Mongol popular literature—alliteration, repetition, and enumeration are all 
present : 

° Manaqan with a body of raw silver : 

Manaqan, lord of the myriad beasts : 

Manaqan with & body of gold and silver : 

Manaqan with a body of jade : 

Manaqan, lord of all the beasts, 

Before the blood on the crupper has vanished, 

Manaqan, giver of ten and of twenty, 

Before the blood on the bow-case has vanished, 

Blessed Managan, giver of twenty and thirty, 

Blessed Managan, who brings the elusive beasts beneath the saddle- 
girth ...’ (No. xxi). 

Further we notice the well-known feature of concrete comparisons in 
descriptive writing, characteristic of the earliest, most unsophisticated style 
of Mongol historical writing, and found in the deliberately archaizing rituals 
of Mergen Gegen, imitations of earlier shamanist services. They persist in our 
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present texts, which though chronologically speaking may be fairly recent 
(an invocation for the fine adjustment of a hunting gun does not belong to the 
most primitive culture), in style and content look back to earlier times. No. xviii, 
after a lengthy appeal to Avalokitesvara, Vajrapani, Mafijuéri, and Yamantaka 
goes on to describe the gun : 

‘Its body is like the body of the lion : 

Its sound is like the sound of dragons : 

Its medicine is like the elixir of Mañjuśrī : 

Ita bullets are like the stars in the firmament : 

Its hammer is like the claws of the Garuda : 

Its slow-match is like the lightning of dragons : 

Its hammer is like the doctor’s medicine which eliminates impurities : 

Its butt is like the mighty lion which grabs all wild beasts into its power. 
We offer a pure sacrifice with incense and other medicines lest these 
be soiled or obscured ’. 

In this excerpt the familiar juxtaposition of Buddhist deities with primitive 
culture-traits is apparent. Elsewhere the most ancient belief of the Mongols, 
the faith in a duality of blue sky and tawny mother-earth as deities, is retained. 
Thus No. xxii, a sacrifice to Managan ingrs, begins, after a spell, with the words : 

* From the sphere of the void, 
O my god, the blue sky above, 
O my mother Etügen below .... 

This mvocation to the heaven-earth duality, a duality known from the 
earliest Mongol book, the thirteenth-century ‘Secret history’, and familiar 
to, though misunderstood by, the Franciscan John of Plano-Carpini, may 
perhaps be considered a literary survival, but it is a powerful one, persisting 
not only in this frankly shamanist ritual but also for example in a ritual com- 
piled by Mergen Gegen for the converted Protector of the Faith rDo-rje legs-pa, 
originally an opponent of Padma Sambhava: Om aa hum hri óndür köke 
oytaryus: örgen šara delekes: Gngge büri-yin jiig-ede: Glfer qutuy quraytun 
* May blessings accrue from the high blue firmament, the broad yellow earth, 
and from the directions of every colour’. Here only is the old appellation of 
ettigen replaced by the neutral term deleket. 

The synthesis or interpenetration of lamaism and shamanism, to which 
latter many superstitions and magical practices may perhaps owe their origin, 
is here exemplified. But the Western scholar, who can make a formal transla- 
tion, is limited m his investigation of the sources by his ignorance of the realta. 
Let us confront three passages, apparently similar, but hard to elucidate. 
Some years ago Professor Rintchen described a process of sympathetic magic : 
to prevent & wolf from seizing cattle left at pasture overnight it is sufficient 
to bind a stone tightly between the blades of a pair of scissors and put the whole 
in the south-west corner of the yurt between felt and roof-poles. Thus the 
wolf's jaws are sealed. No. xvii of the present collection is a spell for restraining 
8 wolf: 
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* If a wolf keeps seizing cattle, the way (to stop this is): put salt, bronze, 
and nine black stones on the head of the beast which was taken, wrap it up 
in black cloth, tie it with a striped rope, and bury it under the threshold. 
Repeat the following three times : 

Cutting down a poplar tree I cast a spell : 

I cast 2 spell till the howling mad wolf is repelled : 

Cutting down an elm tree I cast a spell : 

I cast a spell till the mad wolf of the rocks is pinned down...’. 

Finally, from an old handbook of divination comes the following : 
* Remedies (in connexion with) planet, star, and moon: 
Remedy (in connexion with) Mercury: turn an ox’s head towards the sky ; 
bury a sheep’s head in the earth’. 
Though similar magic spells are familiar from medieval European literature, 
it is to our Mongol colleagues that we must look for elucidation of these enig- 
matic passages and for the establishment of connexions, if any. 

Much of this book is devoted to the rituals associated with Cinggis Qan. 
There is an extensive literature on this subject, but only recently has the 
publication of the relevant liturgy, previously kept secret by the officiants, 
begun. The present collection gives by far the greatest number of these prayers 
to have been edited ; some have been copied down or noted from recitation 
at the Ordos sanctuary itself, while others were recorded in northern Mongolia, 
where the Cinggis Qan cult flourished in two temples until as late as 1937. 
Professor Rintchen réproduces prayers to Cinggis himself and to members 
of his family, and also other prayers, particularly those associated with the 
white and black standards, important cult objects. In addition he was able to 
note down from recitation certain prayers in the ‘language of the gods’, 
an unintelligible ‘language’ of repetitive and apparently onomatopoeic 
nature. 

The last years have produced many valuable publications in the field of 
Mongol studies, but none of greater interest and ultimate value than Professor 
Rintchen's collection, which, as soon as translations into a European language 
are made, wil permit a much fuller study of northern Asiatic folk-religion 
than has so far been possible. We can only be grateful for his devoted field- 
work and for the favourable political conditions which have made possible a 
European edition of this work of Mongol scholarship. 


DOMINIK SCHRÖDER (ed. and tr.) : Aus der Volksdichtung der Monguor. 1. Teil. 
Das weisse Gliicksschaf (Mythen, Märchen, Lieder). (Asiatische Forschun- 
gen, Bd. 6.) 186 pp., 2 plates. Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1959. 
DM. 20. 


The language and the social and religious organization of the Monguor, 
a Mongol people living on the Kansu-Tibetan borderland, have already been 
studied in satisfactory detail. Were it not, however, for the happy chance 
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which in May 1948 brought Father Schréder into touch with two capable 
informants, the rich folk-lore of this border tribe might have gone unrecorded. 
As it was, he was able to work only for a number of months, and that with fairly 
long breaks, before the disorders of 1949 brought his activities to a premature 
end, with the task of recording the texts in transcription still uncompleted 
and that of translation not begun at all. Difference of opinion with his 
informants as to what themes should have priority had to be resolved by 
compromise, with the result that only one long myth (to be published as the 
second volume of Fr. Schréder’s collection) could be recorded in its entirety. 
An incomplete version of the Geser saga is planned for the third volume. In 
the present book we have & part of the hitherto unedited poem known to the 
Amdo-Tanguts as gyang dkar lug ‘ the white sheep of good fortune’ and to the 
Monguors themselves simply as zont ‘sheep’. This is followed by a group of 
‘tales of swallowers’ (Verschlingermarchen) with the common theme of the 
discomfiture of a monster which swallows its victims; a folk-song with lines 
sung alternately by a man and a woman; a group of riddle-songs; and a 
series of proverbs and riddles. The book is illustrated by two photographs 
and two maps, one showing the extent of Monguor settlement in Amdo and 
the other the area in which the songs and stories recorded are current. Some 
of the melodies employed were imitated by Fr. Schröder on the flute until 
they could be played in exact unison with the singer. With this control they 
were then noted down in staff-notation and four have been printed at the end 
of the volume. The book opens with a general introduction in which 
Fr. Schröder relates how he came to the two informants and how he took 
down what they recited. He gives his texts in a rather simpler transcription 
than that used in the Dictionnaire Monguor-francats, and accompanies them 
with a German translation. Each group of texts is preceded by a preface and 
accompanied by explanatory notes. Altogether this is a model of careful and 
devoted field-work and of thorough and imaginative scholarly treatment. The 
three volumes when complete will present an invaluable corpus of folk-literature 
with the plans for its evaluation already drawn in some detail. 

The Monguors are a border people. Their language is Mongol in a more 
primitive state than that of less isolated groups, and in vocabulary it is strongly 
influenced by Tibetan. Similarly their folk-literature, as far as these extracts 
make it feasible to judge, is of a border, transitional type. It is not regularly 
alliterative as is the case with other Mongol folk-poetry and the themes are 
not those most popular elsewhere, for instance among the Khalkha Mongols 
as recorded in Professor Poppe’s recent anthology. The longer extracts in 
this volume have a Tibetan rather than Mongol flavour, the canto from 1 
in particular being, as Fr. Schroder himself shows from linguistic and other 
internal evidence, of Tibetan origin and not mdigenous to the Monguors. 
Xoni is the introduction to a comprehensive cycle of myths, presumably of a 
cosmographic nature, dealing with the origin of animals, and set in a pre- 
Buddhist world of ideas conditioned by a nomadic way of life. It is a great 
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pity that Fr. Schröder, after meeting so fortunately with two able singers, 
was unable to take down the myth itself. What he has recorded is the frame 
story only, which recounts the manifold procedure to be gone through before 
the action can be brought to the ‘ white city’, the scene of the action of the 
complete myth, and the key to open the city can be found. What must be 
done is this: the key to the city lies in the plumage of the white phoenix 
which dwells on the world-mountain. To get the key the bird must be lured 
down and caught. The necessary bait is a snake. To lure the snake one needs 
musk. To catch the musk-deer and get its musk one needs a lasso for which 
hemp must be bought. The poem describes how the musk-deer is caught, its 
musk cut out, and the city gate finally opened to permit entrance to the city 
which forms a world of its own, within which the sun mses and sets. At this 
point, when the poem advises that a cunning old man be summoned to recount 
the epic in full, the extract breaks off. In this extract, and above all in the riddle- 
poems, it is evident how full this type of folk-poetry is of cosmic imagery, 
a trait characteristic of some types of Mongol folk-literature—the Geser Qan 
epic for example which is itself of Tibetan origin—but not of the true Khalkha 
folk-literature in which it plays a less considerable role. As Fr. Schroder 
explains, the Monguor idea of the world is that of a triple unity—2 valley 
descending from the world-mountain through the upper course and middle 
course to the mouth, for instance. These three stages can also be represented 
by the three lands Tibet, Amdo, and China; or by three types of being, the 
scholar, the warrior, and the married daughter; or by three birds, parrot, 
peacock, and cuckoo ; or by three types of activity, agriculture, distilling, and 
steaming of bread, and so on. This triple unity is expressed in zont by reference 
to three cities, of which the white city is one. At the same time these cities are 
the three worlds, heaven, earth, and water, and, horizontally visualized, the 
directions east, south, and west. Hach direction falls under the protection of 
a bird and a colour, respectively white phoenix, yellow owl, and blue cuckoo. 
This is primitive material relating to the old question of connexion between 
colour and direction among the ancient peoples of central Asia. Fr. Schroder 
records the importance of the sheep as a sacrificial animal, especially in the course 
of obo-ceremonies. It is perhaps not too fanciful to call to mind here that in 
the proper construction of an obo the ancient connexion of direction and colour 
survives, recorded in an eighteenth-century handbook of semi-Buddhist 
character. The methods of construction have been strongly influenced by 
Buddhist cosmology, but here too directions and colour correspond. The four 
sides of the obo, proceeding from the east, are called respectively white tiger 
or crystal, blue dragon or lapis lazuli, magpie or ruby, and black frog or gold 
(see Ortens Eairemus, v, 1, 1958, 30). Fr. Schróder's texts evidently represent 
a very old level of folk-culture, something altogether different from the more 
sophistieated folk-tales now being recorded and published in Mongolia and 
China. 

The ‘tales of swallowers’ are based on an ancient motif which has been 
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widely studied. Fr. Schröder lists the relevant literature and discusses the 
peculiarities of the Monguor version. He characterizes his stories as astral 
myths and notes that the astral Mangudze or ogre is only a special case of the 
familiar ogre of the kingdom of darkness and evil, which is familiar as the 
opponent of Geser Qan, and, we may say in passing, of the good king Kisna 
in the longer Mongol Vikramaditya cycle. (The سد ره‎ of the two 
cycles would certainly bear attention.) The motif of the ‘swallower’ is in 
fact present in the Mongol Geser epic (Peking edition of 1956, vol. 1, pp. 167-8) 
and also in the shorter Mongol Vikramaditya (Ulan Bator, 1928, p. 208) where 
we read of an ogre being brought to confusion by being duped into swallowing, 
in one story a sack of charcoal, in the other a sack of wool, instead of the 
expected victim. 


WALTHER Hessie: Dee Familien- und  Kirchengeschtchtsschreibung der 
Mongolen. Tel 1. 16.—18. Jahrhundert. (Asiatische Forschungen, Bd. 5.) 
[viu] 207, 111 pp, 9 plates. Wiesbaden : | Otto Harrassowitz, 1959. 
DM. 60. 

The plan of the present work arose during the author's stay in North China 
and eastern Mongolia during the period of the second World War. The material 
which he was able to collect at that time has been to a great extent utilized in 
his earlier literary study of the chronicle Bolur ertke and in a number of relevant 
articles. Since 1952 it has been possible for Professor, Heissig to make a thorough 
examination of the numerous chronicles preserved i in the manuscript collection 
of the Royal Library, Copenhagen, and also to make use of the resources of 
several other public and private collections. A d tailed and expert study of 
his material has enabled the author to fulfil with complete success the task 
he set himself, namely to describe the important and available Mongolian 
historical works of the seventeenth to nineteenth centuries, to investigate their 
relationships and sources and to describe their contents in detail in order to 
make them accessible for historical research. His intimate knowledge of his 
subject and his familiarity with the whole body; of contemporary Mongol 
literature, to the discovery and classification of which he has devoted so much 
time and energy in recent years, have enabled him to set the works which are 
the object of his research firmly within their historical context. Thus not only 
is his book a competent catalogue raisonné of the! literature itself, but it is 
also an imaginative and stimulating introduction |to the literary and social 
history of Mongolia. The present first volume of the work describes 20 of 
the 32 items concerned. Professor Heissig limits h lf to general histories 
and genealogies, excluding the considerable rature of ecclesiastical 
biographies. The value of the work is greatly e ced by the e in 
facsimile of three of the oldest chronicles ك‎ ed: Cayan teüke, Ğiqula 
keregleg&, and Jalayus-un qurim (= Stra tuyuji) Some shorter extracts 
from other works are also given in facsimile and a sketch-map shows the 
geographical origin of the works described. 
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That Mongolian historical writing flourished as early as the thirteenth 
century is known from the fortunate survival of the text of the ‘ Secret history 
of the Mongols ’, composed probably in 1264. Other early works have been lost, 
such as the Altan debter which served as a source for the Persian historian 
Rashid-al-Din. Repeated references to Mongol historical writing between the 
thirteenth and early sixteenth centuries and the mention in later works of 
writings from that time as source books, point.to a continued chronicle tradition 
among the Mongols, which seems to have been broken off only as a result of 
the troubles of the wars with the Oirats. Even in the early period there was 
imprinted upon the Mongol consciousness the idea of a genealogical connexion 
between the Mongol kings and the ancient rulers of India and Tibet. The 
ecclesiastical character of Mongol historical writing here foreshadowed was 
preserved in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries by the clerkly authors 
to an extent which fully justifies the title of Professor Heissig’s study. 

The earliest known work of the Mongol renaissance is the late sixteenth 
century Cayan teiike, more a handbook of relations between church and state 
than a mere chronicle. Together with the translation by Siregetii guosi &or]iva, 
entitled Cigula keregleg&, of another handbook, by Qubilai Qan’s monk 
hP'ags-pa lama, it is named as a source of the well-known chronicle Erdens- 
yin tobias by Sayang Seten. Professor Heissig has thus been able to establish 
the partial dependence of Sayang Seten upon Tibetan sources, a fact which is 
supported further by his very plausible identification of the Ulayan debter, 
the third named source of the Erdent-yin tobés, with the Tibetan deb-t'er dmar-po. 
There is supposed to have been an actual Mongol text entitled Ulayan teüke, 
but it is lost or otherwise inaccessible, so that comparison is impossible. Its 
supposed existence prevents a certain identification of Sayang Sečen’s source 
book Ulayan debter with the similarly titled Tibetan deb-t'er dmar-po (known 
itself only as a source book for the surviving deb-t'er snon-po and Gegen toli) 
but Professor Heissig is able to show in a convincing manner how a list of 
the rulers of China found in one manuscript of Sayang Secen’s work corresponds 
to a similar list in deb-t‘er s&on-po. He has not been able to identify all the 
seven source books mentioned in Erdent-y$n tobé, but the publication in this 
volume of facsimile texts of three of them, and the reference to deb-t'er shon-po 
wil greatly simplify the research work proposed as necessary in re-editing 
Erdeni-yin tob& by Mr. J. Krueger in Central Asiatic Journal, 1v, 3, 1959. 

Professor Heissig has been able to reach some important conclusions con- 
cerning the structure and interrelationship of certain Mongol chronicles. Thus 
he has shown that the short Altan tobé (GAF, 5) is an extract from the longer 
work known as Altan tobt nova (Scripta Mongolica, 1), demonstrating inci- 
dentally that the latter draws in part directly upon Tibetan sources. He 
proposes therefore the very reasonable change of nomenclature into Alan 
tobét (brevior) and Altan tobé respectively. Further he has shown that the 
Stra tuyufs mentioned as a source for Erdeni-yin tob& is the same text as the 
Stra tuyuls known to-day, and he is able to demonstrate that the chronicle 
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Qad-un ündüsün-ü tuyujt, now lost, by Sarba qutuytu, court priest of Ligdan 
Qan, must have served as a common source for Alan 1054, Sira tuyujt, 
and Erdeni-yin tob&t, and is the fourth named source for the latter. Stra twyujt, 
which quotes a work composed by the Dalai Lama in 1643, can thus be safely 
dated as having been composed between 1643 and 1662, when Erdeni-yin 
tobi was completed. Thus the three most important works of seventeenth- 
century Mongol historiography were written within & period of 20 years shortly 
after the Manchu conquest of China. They show unmistakable traces of lamaist 
ideology, but at the same time are too early to have been influenced by Chinese 
historical writing, an influence which is clearly visible in the next centuries 
in such works as Bolur ertke and Kóke sudur. However, even as early as the 
1730's the Chinese model was beginning to impose itself. Lomi's chronicle 
Mongyol borjigid oboy-un teüke (1735) leans heavily on Altan tobčt and Erdeni- 
yin 104, but as Professor Heissig says, other sources were used, such as Stra 
twyujt and some family registers. Professor Heissig notes too that for the 
account of the Khans from 083061 to Toyon temür a Chinese source was 
probably used. It seems to me very likely that the account of the death of 
Cinggis Qan was itself taken from & Chinese source. This passage is quoted 
by Professor Heissig as having no parallel in the known sources. From the 
parallel Chinese account in Meng-ku shih-hss-p‘u that the Khan died in his 
travelling palace at ko lao tu قلا‎ Æ fy by sa lt chuan gk E I| (information 
given in Chinese sources and particularly in the 7"as-tsu pen-cht of the Yiian- 
shih, and not, as far as is known, in Mongol sources) we may suspect that 
Lomi, who wrote in Manchu, was able to use the Ytian-shth or its Manchu 
version. The Mongol version appears to be corrupt (salt qului yalgutu), but 
this isolated fact hardly points to the Chinese text of MKSHP being the 
earlier, the Mongol account of MBOT being slightly more circumstantial : 

MESHP: 3& م‎ xk d$ کم‎ FH dy ‘all the ministers escorted (lit. invited) 
the imperial coffin and brought it back for burial '. 

MBOT: olan sayid tsi gung-yt jalaju: egeged sidgefii talbiba ‘all the 
ministers escorted the imperial coffin and returned (home) and hurriedly 
buried it’. (Reading egeged = Chin. ff for Heissig’s negeged and taking stdge}ii 
in the meaning given, for which see Ramstedt, Kalmiickisches Wörterbuch, 
p. 355a, rather than as Heissig’s ° fassten sie einen Entschluss .) The further 
problem remains of the source of MBOT’s version of the story that the Khan’s 
clothes and boots (MKSHP, clothes and cap) were buried at the place of death 
to deceive the people. This is different in detail from the story as given in 
Altan tobi while neither Erdent-yin tobós nor Stra twyuji carries the story 
at all. 

Of the other chronicles investigated by Professor Heissig, facsimile reproduc- 
tions have already been published of Altan kürdün mingyan gegesütü bičig 
and of Bolur erike. For the latter the reader is referred to the author's own 
monograph. Part of Altan tobčiya is available in Pozdneev's chrestomathy. 
Thus و‎ considerable amount of material is available for the continuation of 
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this welcome study, which represents a most important advance on the only 
previous monograph of similar scope devoted to Mongol historiography— 
Zaméarano’s work on the chronicles of the seventeenth century. (Putkovskii’s 
` invaluable catalogue of the Mongol books in the Oriental Institute in Leningrad 
is of narrower scope.) Professor Heissig has been able to deal with a much 
greater number of works than Zamtarano and to trace their connexions in 
detail with the help of what appears to be all the available and relevant litera- 
ture, He has furnished a background for the study of several interesting 
problems, particularly for the question of the variable reputation of Ligdan 
Qan, last ruler of the Chahars before the Manchu conquest of China and 
for the development of the Cinggis Qan cult. His conclusions are strengthened 
throughout by quotations and the argument is fully documented. This pains- 
taking work will earn the gratitude of all students of Mongol history and litera- 
ture. To have brought this uncharted territory under survey and to have 
discerned the essential features of the subject is no small achievement. It is 
thus with some hesitation that the present writer would like to comment on 
some points of detail. 

(1) On p. 111 Professor Heissig lets it appear that I. J. Schmidt had access 
to two manuscripts of Erdem-yin tobóv. There is, however, no evidence that 
he used any but the one described in his article in Mines de l'Orient, which is 
the so-called Novoselov manuscript, Heissig’s MS 6. 

(2) The passage quoted in n. 1 on p. 23 might be corrected in some details. 
Before the quotation the text runs: toyin kümün sanvar-aóa eteged ۹0004 . . . 
qoyar tórü-ys ebdelxis terigiiten-s dMledbesü : and continues as quoted: toyin-u 
sanvar-ata bayurayulfu (not baymayul]u) egel-ün yosun-dur-Y anu oroyul: ‘ If 
a cleric acts contrary to his vows (here follow examples of such acta) . . . and 
infringes the two systems and 80 on, then degrade him from his clerical vows 
and cause him to revert to his lay status’. Such rules of discipline continued 
to exist in practical use. See, for example, a reference in the collected works of 
Mergen Gegen (Heissig, Blockdrucke, item 162, vol. 1, no. 9, fols. 17-18, and 
especially fol. 18r: yeke aldal bolbasu beriye-ber gesgeged stime-ete yadayss 
ólde]ü yaryayad sakil-aéa baytlya(y)tun ‘In case of a serious infraction punish 
him with a stick and banish him from the monastery and degrade him from 
his vows’) to an order issued in 1724 by the Manchu government relating to 
all clerics. For Professor Heissig’s translation ° Glocke ' (bell) for gonggs I would 
suggest ‘buttocks’: cf. Ramstedt, p. 185b, gongyai ‘der Steiss’, a more 
suitable base for punishment. Some errors of transcription have crept into the 
quotation from the Urga MS (fol. 77a, not 72a): for narun read aran (corre- 
sponding to hiimtin of the Cayan teiike text); for kergei read gerget ; for 
oldaju read éldefii ; for kesegdüsü read gesegetügei. 

(3) In the passage quoted in n. 3 to p. 80, for ugaju-bar read oyyu-bar and 
translate: ‘like a dragon made of turquoise '. Similarly in n. 5 to p. 134, for 
heo-yin read gu-yin and translate: ‘a dragon of jade’ (gu = Manchu gu 
= Chinese yü =k). 
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(4) The phrase quoted on p. 85 as an example of obsolete forms—nigen-t 
dür ben-degen—should rather be read nigen-+ dórben-degen (cf. Shastina, p. 95). 
(The splitting of & word between one line and the next is not uncommon in 
MSS.) How the sentence, quoted in full on p. 90—dérben qart gegči tabu-yin 
nigen-t dórben qari bolgu—should be translated is not certain. Professor Heissig’s 
version ° Was man die “ Vier Fremdvólker " nennt, wurden dem einen von den 
Fünf zu Verbündeten' is hard to accept. I would propose tentatively: ° As 
for the Four Foreign Peoples, one of the Five (ie. the Five Colours) is qart 
(Le. Foreign) to the (?other) four'. But this version immediately encounters 
the difficulty that the Five Colours are generally taken as something separate 
from the Four Foreign Peoples (see, for example, p. 149) and not as including 
them. The question deserves more attention. 

(5) In n. 2 to p. 98, for yaruqu-dur read. qaruéu-dur (cf. also Shastina, 
p. 76) and translate: ‘to the extent of former deeds (Karma) there arose 
among the princes and commoners of the Six Tümen feelings towards insubordi- 
nation' instead of 'als sich die hoheitslosen Handlungen mehrten (die er 
beging um) dem Massstab früheren Geschehens zufolge zum Herrscher der 
sechs Tümen zu werden’. For ‘ dreiundvierzig’ read ' einunddreissig ’. 

(6) On p. 168 gayudtn tayalal-tan (‘die das Alte Wiinschenden ’) might 
have been explained as being a Mongol equivalent of Tibetan rftn-ma-pa. 

These are a few unimportant matters of detail compared with the rich 
synthesis of Mongol historical literature which Professor Heissig has given us. 
This is & pioneer work. 


ANTOINE MosrAgRT: Bolor erske : Mongolian chronicle by Rastpungsuy with a 
critical vitroduction. (Harvard-Yenching Institute. Scripta Mongolica, m1.) 
5 vols. : ix, 384 pp. ; [v], 366 pp. : [v], 388 pp. ; [v], 466 pp. ; [v], 348 pp. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1959. (Distributed in G.B. 
by Oxford University Press. £12.) 

The third publication in the series ' Scripta Mongolica ', which is devoted 
to the facsimile reproduction of ‘ a series of important Mongolian texts, printed 
or manuscript, but difficult of access’, contains in five beautifully produced 
volumes two manuscripts and a printed edition, all in some measure defective, 
of the late eighteenth-century historical chronicle Bolor erike )' A chaplet of 
crystal ’) composed by the west Baarin nobleman Rasipungsuy. The chronicle 
has been well known by name and in extracts for several years, having been 
the subject of a detailed monograph published by W. Heissig in 1946 (Bolur 
ertke : ene Kette aus Bergkristallen (Monumenta Serica Monograph 10), Peiping). 
Further details about the work are given by Professor Heissig in his recently 
published account of Mongol historiography (Asiatische Forschungen, Bd. 5), 
where he also refers (p. 199) to remarks by Puckovskii. The Reverend Antoine 
Mostaert has contributed an introduction of over 30 pages to the volumes under 
review, so that Bolor ertke is now one of the best documented Mongolian 
historical works available in its complete extant form. 
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The Reverend Antoine Mostaert has here published two manuscripts in 
his own possession, originating from the Ordos region of west China. These 
are the manuscripts numbered c and d in Professor Heissig’s monograph (to 
be referred to below as BE). In the present publication they are labelled A 
and B. MS A, the more complete, contains nine volumes (debter), that is, 
vols. 1-10 with vol. 5 missing as it is from all versions so far as is known. 
MS B contains fragments of two volumes of MS A (from A vu, p. 396813, to 
IX, p. 452a7, in Father Mostaert’s pagination). Its value is that it is a carefully 
made copy and may be used to correct MB A and even occasionally, together 
with MS A, the printed version too. The printed version, reproduced in vols. 4 
and 5, was issued in Kalgan in 1941 and is based on a further manuscript 
(known to Professor Heissig, partly photographed by him, and turned to 
account in BE) which is not reproduced by Father Mostaert. Full textual 
comparisons are given in BE between this manuscript, the present MS A, 
and the print. i 

In his introduction Father Mostaert describes the appearance and contents 
of the three texts. He lists all the copies of the work known to exist at present 
(see also Heissig, AF 5, pp. 198-9) and discusses the author and the date and 
correct title of the chronicle. He analyses the contents of the chronicle in broad 
outline, giving incidentally in a long footnote an essay on the meaning of the 
royal name Dayan Qan, and discusses the sources of the work. He enumerates 
the principal texts of epic character concerning Cinggis Qan and the Mongols 
under the Ming dynasty which the author incorporated in his work, and gives 
several passages in transliteration and translation. He discusses the genealogies 
given in the work and evaluates Rasipungsuy’s status as a historian. Finally 
Father Mostaert shows with examples how the MS A can be used to correct 
the printed edition. 

Rasipungsuy’s chronicle represents a transition from the genealogical 
compilations of previous chronicles, interspersed with traditional anecdotes, 
to a more scientific chronological style of writing, where sources and legends 
are criticized and often rejected. He was the first Mongol historian, as far as 
we know, to make wholesale use of Chinese and Manchu sources as well as 
Mongol books and oral tradition. But, as Father Mostaert notes, though his 
writing shows to what an extent he was influenced by Chinese culture, it 
would be a mistake to regard him as sinicized. ‘ Rasipungsuy, lamaist dévot, 
et noble conscient du rôle que son peuple a joué dans le passé, est resté Mongol.’ 
The same might be said of another Mongol historian, Injanasi, who wrote in the 
nineteenth century, after a further hundred years of Chinese culture had helped 
to form his background, but whose chinoiseries of style and vocabulary veil a 
powerful national consciousness. The Mongol character is evidently very resilient. 

Professor Heissig’s monograph is still authoritative, and Father Mostaert 
has made full use of it m composing his clear and incisive introduction. Indeed, 
wherevér BE is out of date this is almost invariably due to Professor Heissig’s 
own subsequent work. However, it does seem possible to make an independent 
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re-estimation of the length of time Rasipungsuy needed to complete his 
chronicle. BE (p. 9) says that the work was written in the amazingly short 
period between the beginning of 1774 and the second half of May 1775. Father 
Mostaert does not go any further into this question. But from the long and 
involved dating given in the colophon it appears that the work was finished 
even more quickly, in exactly one year. The composition was ended on 8 day 
described as modun qonin flin burvasad sara-yin Sayan jtig-iin angqa sine... 
sayin edür-e ‘on a lucky day . . . the first day of the first half of the month 
Burvasad in the wood-sheep year (ie. 1775)’. Burvasad is the name of the 
Mongol sixth month. The work was begun on a day described as: tlaywysan 
kemekü . . . شا(‎ ed tegülder sara-yin Sayan füg-ün angqa tlaywysan. edür-e. 
Now, as a year name tlaywysan corresponds to modun morin, the year before 
modun qonin, 1.6. 1774. As the name of an asterism, the equation tlaywysan 
= Tibetan rgyal = Mongol bós has already been established in connexion with 
the colophon of Erdeni-yin tob& (see Studia Altasca, p. 27). Further, the only 
month of the year whose first day falls under the asterism bós is precisely the 
sixth month Burvasad. Hence it seems likely that ed tegülder does not mean 
the first month, as Professor Heissig notes, but refers, though so far not other- 
wise documented, to the sixth, and the two dates form a stylistic parallel, 
as do the dates in the colophon of Erdeni-yin tobét. Thus the year is referred 
to respectively by element and animal and by the name from the Jupiter cycle, 
the day is referred to by simple enumeration and by asterism, and the month 
is referred to by a title ed tegülder whose origin is not at present clear, and by 
the appropriate asterism name Burvasad. (For the quotations see vol. 3, p. 292.) 


These four publications are only the most recent of several important works 
to appear in European languages. Quite a new factor in Mongol scholarship, 
which cannot be dealt with here, is the interest taken in the discipline by Mongol 
scholars themselves. The recently established Institute of Language aid 
Literature, an organ of the Committee of Sciences of the Mongolian People’s 
Republic, under its first director, Professor Rintchen, was able not only to 
organize in 1959 the First International Congress of Mongolists, but also to 
publish a number of original papers, and, what is most valuable, some text 
editions. Apart from some Mongol, Manchu, and Mongol-Tibetan dictionaries, 
a 600-page anthology of Mongol literature, compiled by Professor Damdinsuren, 
and & version of the Mongolian Ling Geser epic have so far found their way to 
Europe. In a private communication Professor Rintchen has reported the 
publication also of two Tibetan versions of Geser, of a Kalmuck version, and 
of one, or perhaps two, more Mongol versions. A further Mongol version 
is in the press. It is profoundly to be hoped that, though he no longer holds 
the post of director of the now reorganized Institute, he will persevere with 
the unique programme of text-publication which he has initiated from Ulan 
Bator, and which is bringing to the attention of scholars in many countries 
outside Mongolia texts hitherto quite unknown. 
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WORD AND SYLLABLE PATTERNS IN PALAUNG 
By 8. L. 0 


HE Palaungs, called by themselves Ta-ang, are an ethnic group speaking 
a language of Northern Mon-Khmer + type, distributed widely in the 
Shan State of Burma and the adjacent border regions of Yunnan, and having 
its greatest concentration in the former state of Tawngpeng in the north- 
western part of the Shan State, where Palaungs are a majority in the population. 
Occupied chiefly in growing and trading in tea, they are at the same time the 
most prosperous of the minor hill races of Burma and the only one to have 
adopted Buddhism. Their language, which is not written—Shan being used 
as a written language by educated Palaungs—shows the influence of both 
Shan and Burmese ; Shan loans are particularly frequent in the formal language 
of songs. A grammar and dictionary were published by Mrs. Leslie Milne in 
1921 and 1931 respectively.? 

Mrs. Milne gave no account of the phonology of Palaung, and of the phonetics 
only some summary remarks explaining the symbols of her transcription. The 
present study is designed to supply this deficiency. As in Mrs. Milne’s works, 
the usage described is that of the Sam Lung clan 3 in and about the Tawngpeng 
capital of Namhsan, from which the ruling family was drawn until the recent 
abrogation of princely rule. The material was obtained in Namhsan in 1957 
in the course of some 60 hours’ sessions with my informant Paw Shwe Kya, 
who was born there in 1912. 

In the pages which follow structure and system provide the framework of 
description at an ordered series of levels of abstractton from the textual material, 
of which word and syllable are those with which this paper is chiefly concerned. 
The word is treated as a structure primarily of syllables, which are themselves 
structures of sounds; syllable structures then serve as terms in the systems 
set up at places in word structure.* 

Transcription. The transcription employed is designed for ease of reading 
and utterance, and deviates in some respects from the strict requirements of 
phonology. Where necessary, separate phonological transcriptions are given 
between oblique strokes //; phonetic transcriptions are given in square 

1 Also called Salween Basin Group. 

2 An elementary Palaung grammar (Oxford); A dictionary of Hnglish-Palaung and Palaung- 
English (Rangoon). Mra, Milne also published an account of Palaung culture: T'he home of an 
Eastern clan (Oxford, 1924). 

* Formerly also called Katur. 

* For the terms ' structure ’ and ‘ system ' of. R. H. Robins, ‘ Formal divisions in Sundanese ’, 
T'PS, 1953, 109, n. 2, and passim. ' Level’ throughout this paper refers to levels of abstraction 
of the kind indicated, and is not used in the sense made ourrent by J. R. Firth; it thus corre- 
sponds to H. F. Simon’s ' stage of analysia ' (‘Some remarks on the structure of the verb complex 
in Standard Chinese ', BSOAS, xxx, 3, 1958, 554-6). 

Structural statement ° at’ a given level always entails reference to at least ono ' lower ' level, 


abstraction at which provides the unite of the ‘ higher ' structures. Thus no structural statement 
18 or can be made at the lowest level, that of the sound. 
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brackets [ ]. The symbols are those of the I.P.À. and are to be understood as 
having their conventional values (as pet out in The princtples of the International 
Phonetic Association, 1949) except where otherwise stated; verbal phonetic 
descriptions are not given where these are implicit in the symbol used. 


WORD AND SYLLABLE 

For the description of the Palaung word it is necessary to distinguish two 
types of syllable, which will be referred to as major and minor syllables. The 
structures of these are described in later sections ; for the present it is sufficient 
to note that a major syllable is one which contains a vowel, a minor syllable 
containing no vowel other than an anaptyctic one, represented in the 
transcription by 8.1 

With the exception of a small number of loanwords, and of the proolitic 
particles mentioned in the next paragraph, all Palaung words consist of a major 
syllable which may be preceded by one or two minor syllables. Symbolizing 
major syllables by (Ma) and minor ones by (Mi), the possible structures are 
thus : 

Monosyllable (Ma) e.g. ta? ° to weave ’ 

Disyllable (MiMa) e.g. korta? ‘tongue’ 

Trisyllable ^ (MiMiMa) e.g. rekerta? ‘loom ' 
These structures, as amplified by the statement of syllable structure which 
follows, and taken in conjunction with the relevant systems, constitute the 
primary pattern of the language, the exceptions forming secondary patterns of 
a fragmentary nature.* All statements in this paper are to be understood 8 
referring to the primary pattern unless the contrary is stated. 

There are in Palaung a number of proclitio particles which consist of a 
minor syllable only, e.g. ke (loh) ‘ (does) not (go) '. These are distinguished from 
other minor syllables by the fact that they may be independently stressed : 
o 'ke loh ‘I am not going’, and sometimes by the occurrence of consonant 
sequences, such as k—velar consonant, unknown in word structure: ke 17 
(la u ku) ‘ there is not (a soul about)’. Particles having the structure CC are 
written continuously with the following element to avoid ambiguity in the 
transcription : ken(rot) [ken] ° when (he arrives) ’, cf. ken [kan] ' ten ’. 

Certain loanwords consist of two or more major syllables, with or without 
minor syllables preceding them : saygan ‘monk’s outer robe’ (MaMa; of. Shan 
séykan, Burmese ' 0:17 kay), seyado, serado ‘ chief abbot ' (MiMaMa ; cf. Burmese 


1 The writing of و‎ in minor syllables may be theoretically justified as an indication of sylla- 
bioity. The first syllable of e.g. ime ‘male’, which appears to invalidate this statement, 8 
interpreted as /y/ ; of. p. 558. 

3 T use the term ‘ pattern ', at the suggestion of my colleague Mr. R. H. Robins, to denote the 
total manifold of structures and systems. ' Primary pattern’ thus corresponds to the term 
‘primary system’ introduced by E. J. A. Henderson, TPS, 1951, 132, and ‘structure’ to 
Henderson’s ‘ pattern ’. 

In a sample of 2,800 words of running text in formal narrative style words referable to 
secondary patterns accounted for 1-8 per cent of ocourrences. 
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shayato).1 Such words are distinguished from phrases of the same syllabic 
structure, but conforming to the primary pattern, by a variety of features 
principally affecting vowel quality and stress ?; thus in rapid speech the first 
vowel of saggan is perceptibly more advanced than the same vowel in a corre- 
sponding two-word phrase : [s‘angan], gay dan [gan day] ' large house’. Semantic 
unity is not a criterion for establishing the word, and polysyllabic loans which 
show no such differentiating features are treated as unanalysable phrases, 
e.g. moy هلمع‎ ‘to bless’ (Ma MiMa; cf. Shan maykald, Burmese *"n$5gola 
* blessing ’). 

The statement of word structure is incomplete without an account of the 
restrictions on the sequence of sounds within the word, so far as these transcend 
syllable boundaries. It is, however, convenient to remit discussion of this 
topic until syllable structure has been described. 


Syllable and morpheme 

The categories of minor and major syllable are closely related to those of 
prefix and root established by morphological analysis; all prefixes consisting 
of a minor syllable, and the majority of roots of a major one. This corre- 
spondence between phonological and morphological categories can be recognized 
not only in wholly analysable polysylables, but also in those of which the major 
syllable is not separately attested, when what precedes it is identifiable as a 
prefix or prefixes; thus kerpom ‘to assemble’ is to be regarded as consisting 
of the reciprocal prefix kər- plus a root 4/pom, although *pom is not recorded 
as a free form.? A minority of roots are disyllabic: kete ‘earth’, renpo ‘ to 
dream ’. 

Syllabicity by itself is rarely distinctive in Palaung (as in ple ‘fruit’, 
pole ° Palé’); there are occasional differences of syllabification between parts 
of the primary and secondary patterns, or of different secondary patterns : 
of. kerthap ‘to fold up’, kerethain 'chair'« Burmese kolathawy; syu [eiu] 
‘inflamed spot’ < Shan shiu, seyado [s(£jado] ‘chief abbot’ > Burmese 
shayato. The parallelism of syllabic and morphological structure, and hence 
the status of the syllable as و‎ lexically significant unit, are a further guarantee 
of its phonological relevance. 


SYLLABLE STRUCTURES: MAJOR SYLLABLES 
A major syllable consists of (1) a consonantal initial, which may be simple 
or complex, (2) a vowel or diphthong, and, (3) in some cases, a consonantal 
final. The possible structures may be schematically indicated thus: 


1 Burmese words are oited in the transcription used in J. A. Stewart, Manual of colloquial 
Burmese (1966). The Shan transcription 1s that devised by my colleague Mr. E. H. 8. Simmonds ; 
the tone marks ' (rising), " (low), ` (falling), - (high), ^ (short falling) correspond to Cushing’s 
tones 1-0 respeotively. 

3 Stress is to be understood as including correlated features of intensity, relative pitch level, 
and rhythm. 

3 Since the Palaung vocabulary has not been exhaustively recorded, it is likely that many 
such words would prove wholly analysable on further investigation. 
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CV ka ‘fish’ CVC ka? ‘ bough’ 
ChV khe ‘Chinese’ ChVC_ khan ‘ Kachin’ 
CCV klo ‘ pot’ CCVC kra? ‘ buffalo’ 


ChCV  khra ‘kettle’ ChCVC khrir ' gold ' 
CVVC Kier ' month’ 
ChVVC khuen ‘side’ 
CCVVC kluey ‘ banana’ 
or summarily  : 3 
The intial 
A consonantal initial consists of (1) an initial consonant, (2) which may be 
accompanied by a feature transcribed as h, and (3) in some cases may be followed 
by an element r or 1. 
(1) Simple initials. The consonants which occur in the first place of 
structures CV((V)O) are the following : 


kg c © 
جح‎ og st R 
H Hue 


uà 
a 


c, j are palatal affricates. 

t, n are dental; d alveolar, except following t, n in intersyllabic junction : 
randa [repda] ° clothes ’, loh ta sani tat dury thi [tat quj] ‘if you go out in the 
blazing sun, take an umbrella ’. 

y is a palatal semivowel, uttered with slight friction before close vowels 
and ۰ 

r is a lingual roll. 

۲ is a voiced fricative with labiodental articulation [v] before front vowels, 
a, and a, bilabial articulation [B] before back vowels. 

s is weakly aspirated. It has alveolo-palatal articulation [g] before front 
vowels, most markedly before i; sain ‘shop’, the diphthong of which marks 
it as belonging to a secondary pattern, was pronounced by my informant 
[sain], [sain]. 

The symbol ? is omitted in transcription in word initial position. 

Examples: ka ‘fish’, gay ‘house’, nam ‘sweet substance’, oon ‘dacoit’, 
jag ° pocket ’, nuey ' small of back ', ti ‘ hand ', den ‘ road °, na ‘irrigated field’, 
per ‘mat’, bi ‘human being’, ma ‘mother’, ya ‘ grandmother’, ra ' great- 
grandchild ’, la ° donkey ’, va? ‘ insect’, sa ' shopping basket’, a? ° bow ۰ 

Secondary systems. A bilabial semivowel w occurs in the words we??u ' screw ' 


1 The use of the symbols C, V for ° consonant’ and ' vowel’ is not to be taken to 1mply 
equivalence of the classes represented by them wherever they ooour. The value of a symbol 
in each case is given by the choice of symbol together with ite context, 

3 For the interpretation of [&'i], eto., see p. 549, 
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(cf. Burmese we?u), 0? wa ' feast at end of lent’ (of. Shan 3k wá ' to cease keeping 
lent’), korwa ‘to mix’. 

(2) The h-feature. The consonants which occur in the first place of structures 
ChV((V)C) are those of the system stated for structures CV((V)C), with the 
omission of the voiced plosive series, o, and 8; i.e. : 


The corresponding system in structures ChCV((V)C) is more restricted 
and is stated in the next section. 

h is written in transcription following the plosives k, t, p, and preceding 
nasals and semivowels. The implications of utterance are of two kinds, according 
to the nature of the accompanying consonant : 

(i) When C, is a plosive, h implies aspiration. Initial aspiration unaccom- 
panied by plosion or semivowel articulation, as in hir ‘iron’, is interpreted 
a8 the exponent of /?b/. Before close vowels aspiration is often accompanied 
by friction: hir [çiz], hur [h°u}] ‘bag’, huy [h*?'urj] ‘to take out’, khi [kçi] 
* to be sad ’. 

(ii) When C, is a nasal or semivowel, h implies volcelessness. Preaspiration 
is often heard, especially in the case of semivowels. Devoicing may be only 
partial; this appears to depend upon the operation of the feature described 
on pp. 556-7. 

For hv my informant generally used labiodental articulation [f] m all 
contexts. Bilabial articulation [$] was noted in one instance of hviet ‘small 
stick ' in an emphatic context. 

Examples: khs ‘Chinese’, hyo ‘paddy’, hpur ‘weeds’, thi ‘umbrella’, 
hnam ' blood ’, phi ؟‎ spirit’, hmur ° night’, hyo ° banyan’, hray ‘ tooth °, hla ‘leaf’, 
hva ‘monkey ’, hir ' iron '. 

(3) Ther/ feature. The consonants which occur in the first place of structures 


CCV((V)C) are : 
k 5 
2 b 
The consonants which occur in the first place of structures ChCV((V)C) 
are k, p. 


The consonants which occur in the C, place of such structures are r, 1. 

In structures of this type the distinction between CC- and ChC- may be 
heard chiefly as one of voice or voicelessness in the C, element: of. krer [krez] 
* bear °’, khrir [kriz] ° gold’. 

Examples: (CCV . . .) krer ‘bear’, klo ‘pot’, gre ° pestle’, nam glen ' tama- 
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rind ’, pro ‘ border ’, ple ‘ fruit’, bran ‘ Burman’, blu ‘thigh’; (ChCV . . .) khrir 
* gold °’, khlep ° to shut’, phra ‘ Buddha’. 

Complex initials in secondary patterns. To account for all loan elements 
having the structures under discussion it is necessary to posit an extension of 
the pattern, for which the relevant C, system is: 


k g 2 
t 
p b m` 
8 
and the relevant C, system y, w 


C(h)y is not found before front vowels except in epyet ‘blame’ (cf. Burmese 
apy, Shan apytt), nor is C(h)w found before back vowels, so that the two are 
distinctive only before a. The only instance of w following a labial consonant 
is sobwe ‘table’ (cf. Burmese sa‘ bwe). 

The few instances of an alveolar fricative without labialization occurring 
before front vowels, in contrast to the usual alveolo-palatal [e] in that context, 
are for convenience interpreted as sw: swi [si] ‘to be muddy’, si [ei] “louse . 
This feature is not wholly correlated with the incidence of loanwords. My 
informant pe a number of words indifferently with s or with sw: 
lum si, Ium swi ‘ March ’.1 

Further examples : kyon ° school, monastery ’ (cf. Burmese ‘cauy, Shan ky59), 
kwat ‘to grate’ (cf. Shan Awdt ‘ to level with a strike’), khya? ‘to drop’ (cf. 
Burmese cha'te), mo gyo ‘ to be purple ' (cf. Burmese ‘mo'co), ywe de? ‘ treasury ' 
(cf. Burmese weta”), otwa? ‘in order to’ (cf. Burmese 28062, Shan atwak), 
phyu ‘to be white’ (cf. Burmese phyute), bya numeral classifier for’ rupees 
(cf. Shan pya), myo ‘ sort’ (cf. Burmese -‘myo, Shan myo), syu ° inflamed Ee 
(cf. Shan shtu). 

The vowel 

It is necessary to state separate vowel systems for open and closed syllables, 
Le. for structures C(h)(C)V and C(h)(C)V(V)C respectively. 

Open syllables. The vowels which occur in open syllables are: 


i u 


e is somewhat closer than the cardinal. s is midway between cardinal 
e and s. a has back quality, [a]; but the distribution of initial consonant 
articulations leads one to classify it phonologically as central—cf. the remarks 
on the pronunciation of v and s on p. 547, and on the distribution of C(h)y, 
C(h)w above. 

ur is a fairly close unrounded back vowel in most contexts. A variety 


1 of. Shan lin shi. Of 39 words in which a sibilant waa followed by a front vowel or central-to- 
front diphthong, 27 were pronounced with 8, 7 with sw, 5 with 8 or gw, 
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approximating to the cardinal is heard following ? and the palatal consonants 
C, j, n, y, and a more open variety following ph, m, hv. 

Examples: ti‘ hand’, gre ' pestle’, khe ' Chinese ’, ka ‘fish’, hyo ‘ paddy’, 
klo ‘ pot ', thu ‘ chopsticks °, 21155 8 ۰ 

Secondary patterns. A structure C(h)(C)VV is exemplified in 11 words of 
which 8 can be shown to be loan formations. The diphthongs which thus 
occur in open syllables are eo, ze, az, ae (4 examples), os (3 examples), oe: 
phreo ‘to clear away’ (cf. Shan phéo), ueyyelze ' (radio) telegram’ (cf. English 
wireless), prag ‘square of pandanus strips used to keep off rain’, nae ‘inside’ 
~v renao ' inside, inner room ' (cf. Shan nào ° inside’), plos ‘ feast’ (cf. Shan poc), 
kodoe ' to desist ’. 

Closed syllables. The vowels which occur in closed syllables are the eight 
listed as occurring in open syllables, with the addition of و‎ and the diphthongs 
ie, eo, uo. 

With the exception of m, the quality of which varies according to the 
preceding consonant as in open syllables, the quality of vowels in closed 
syllables varies according to the nature of the final consonant. 

iis cardinal before labials and r, more open and retracted, [v], before velars 
and h, an intermediate variety being heard before dentals. 

e is somewhat closer than the cardinal before r, slightly more open and 
retracted than the cardinal before p ; a variety approximating to the cardinal 
is heard in other contexts. 

& in closed syllables is cardinal. A central offglide may be heard before 
labials: lep [leep] ° to be distinct’, tem [team] ‘to write’. 

a has central open quality, [g], before n, m, h, and is slightly closer and more 
retracted before y ; in other contexts it has a back quality. 

0 is cardinal before y; a fairly open variety, [n], is heard before velars 
and h, and an intermediate variety in other contexts. 

o is cardinal before ?, k, m, y, h, more open in other contexts. A central 
offglide may be heard before denzals: mot [moet] ‘short while’, gon [goon] 
° brassica ’. 

u in closed syllables is generally cardinal ; à more open variety is heard before 
n and sometimes before m, r, h. 

Examples: hir ‘iron’, per ‘mat’, ve? ‘stomach’, ka? ‘bough’, pom 
‘cooked rice’, con ‘dacoit’, hur ‘bag’, tur? ‘ box’. 

a-vowels. The limited distribution of the four remaining vowel units—e and 
the rising diphthongs ie, ee, ua—makes it possible to treat them as a distinct 
class. They are in fact distinguished as a group from the other eight vowels 
by a number of features, of which the most cogent is the markedly shorter 
duration of the nuclear element 9. This may be regarded as a qualitatively 
undifferentiated vowel opposed to the qualitatively differentiated eight-term 


1 In rapid speech the distinction ar ah is one of vowel quality only ; of. p. 553, 
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system by this length feature and by its potentiality of combination with 8 
preceding semivocalic element. 

Differences in the final consonant systems associated with o-vowels and 
non-e vowels are described on pp. 552-3. 

A further characteristic of the e-vowels is that articulation varies not only 
according to environment but also according to tempo. Monophthongal و‎ is 
in most contexts a half-open unrounded fairly back vowel [a] in slow speech 
and under sentence stress, and a central vowel [ə] in unstressed position in 
rapid speech. Before r, except in the word per referred to below, its quality is 
central in all conditions, before v open central, [e]; a fronted variety between 
[6] and [E] is heard before y and in per ‘to stamp on’, ‘to be green’. It is 
noticeably shorter in duration than the eight vowels already described. 

ie, eo, ue are in fact rising diphthongs, with the peak of intensity coinciding 
with the second element, but owing to the relatively short duration of the latter 
the acoustic impression may be of a level or even of a falling diphthong, 
especially in rapid speech. ie starts from a close front vowel and in most con- 
texts moves to a vowel [a] or [e] having the quality associated with mono- 
phthongal e in similar conditions of tempo and stress. Before ? and v the 
finishing point of the diphthong is an open central vowel [v]. 

The distinction between ieC and yeC (as in ian ‘excrement ', yen ' meat’) 
is phonetically one of greater duration of the initial semivocalic element in the 
former, coupled with slight friction in the initial element of the latter. In the 
corresponding opposition ueC 54 veC the presence or absence of initial friction 
is the most noticeable distinguishing feature. 

eo starts from a half-close front vowel and moves to a more open central 
vowel, usually [o] ; before v, and occasionally in other contexts, the finishing 
point is an open vowel [8].? 

The usual pronunciation of ue is as a rounded diphthong [ug], starting from 
a close back vowel and moving to a more central half-open vowel. In slow 
speech the finishing point may be an unrounded central vowel, [e] before r, 
[v] in other contexts. My informant showed a preference for this pronunciation 

1 The correlation between slow speech and stressed pronunciations is general for tempo- 
linked features. 


A pronunciation of gn ‘he’ as [n], [n], heard in certain unstressed contexte, is best attributed 
to & distinct weak form. 


! The opposition eo z^ ie has little distinctive value. 69, in 26 out of the 32 words in which 
it was recorded, followed a consonant with dental or alveolar articulation—t(h), d, n, (O)r, 
(O0, sw—while ie followed such a consonant in only 18 out of 57 words, against an expectation 
on random distribution of 14 and 26 words respeotively. 

Apart from this limited opposition it is possible to regard the g-vowels as constituting a 
phonological series /o/, /ye/, /wo/, in which 9 is the locus of a ternary prosodio system. 
Diphthongal /y/ and /w/ are differentiated from y and W as terms of the secondary system 
described on p. 549 (e.g. in kyon, kwat) by their oocurrenoe following all types of initial, 
as opposed to the limited O, possibilities of the secondary pattern : hreog, kluoy are possible, 
but not e.g. *hrya, *klwa. They are transcribed as i, U 1n order to make clear this distinction 
between elements analysed as voealio and oonsonantal respeotively. 
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in the common word guey ‘to remain’, and the related form reguey ' dwelling 
place’. 

Examples: teg ‘ post’, kier ‘month’, hrean ‘ straw’, kluoy ' banana’. 

Secondary patterns. (i) Two fragmentary systems associated with structures 
CVVC, ChVVC, rarely CCVVC are set up to deal with groups of loanwords : 

(a) A falling diphthong £e occurs before p, and in one instance before n, 
in Shan loans: reap ‘to be strong’ (cf. Shan Ay), neon ‘to be firm, steady’ 
(cf. Shan nan). 

(b) A falling diphthong ai occurs in Burmese loans before velars, and in one 
instance before t. There is one instance of a diphthong au before a velar. 
Examples: taik to fight ' (cf. Burmese tate), sain ‘shop’ (cf. Burmese shaty), 
yait ° to take (photograph) ' (cf. Burmese yate), saukkya ‘Friday’ (cf. Burmese 
0au?ca). 

(3) There is a third group of words which in view of the asymmetrical 
and infrequent character of the phenomena concerned is best treated as em- 
bodying a secondary pattern, although it includes no demonstrable loanword. 
This group consists of words having a falling diphthong starting from & back 
vowel and moving to a close front vowel: oi (2 examples), ui (4 examples), 
uii. The final consonant is f in all cases: doit ° to be finished ', khuit ‘to wipe ', 
ruit ‘ to pull out’. 

(ii) Finally, a structure which could be interpreted either as CVVCC or 
as CVV VC is found in two words : ruey? ' to drip’, kerhusyt ‘wasp’. Asa variant 
form of the latter word my informant gave also ۵۰ 


The final 
The consonants which may occur in the last place of structures C(h)(C)V(V)O 
are the following : 
k 1 
t n 
2 m 
y r v 
? h 


Of these y does not occur following front vowels or front-starting diphthongs ; 
v occurs only following e, ie, ee ; h does not occur following e-vowels. It would 
thus be possible to state five slightly different final consonant systems according 


to context: 
(a) following front non-e (b) following non-front non-e 
vowels : vowels : 

k 10 k 10 

t n t n 

p m p m 
r y r 

? h ? h 
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(c) following e : (d) following ie, ee : 
k y k 
t n t 2 
p m p m 

y r ۲ 1 v 
? ? 

(e) following ue : 
k Y 
t n 
p m 
y r 

? 


k, f, p are unexploded in final position. k, which occurs mainly in loan- 
words, is relatively infrequent except following back vowels ; a few words were 
pronounced indifferently by my informant with final k or ۶ : turk, tur? ° box’. 

t, n are dental. | 

In rapid speech, except as modified by the junctural features stated on 
p. 555, final م‎ is in most contexts a voiceless alveolar fricative, [1]. With 
the same qualification, following u it is & voiceless alveolar lateral, [3], while 
following a, e only glottal friction, [h], is heard. Glottal friction may also be 
heard following ur sometimes accompanied by r-colourmg of the vowel: 
jur [parh], [pug] to buy’. In slow speech risa fricative in all contexts, usually 
voiceless, but sometimes voiced under stress. 

It may be noted that in rapid speech the distinction between -ar and -ah 
is solely one of vowel quality : jar [yah] ‘to be high ’, jah [yah] ‘to spread out’. 
No confusion arises between -ər and *-eh, since h does not occur following 
e-vowels. 

v is & bilabial semivowel without friction. In the word iev, a particle which 
occurs only in clause final position, my informant often used & pronunciation 
without labialization, [ise]. 

Examples: lik ‘book’, gay ‘house’, kat ‘market’, con ‘dacoit’, hop 
‘blanket’, pom ‘cooked rice’, kluey ' banana’, per ‘mat’, siev ‘flute’, ka? 
° bough ’, vah ' clearing ’. 

MINOR SYLLABLES 

A minor syllable consists of (1) a consonantal initial and (2), in some cases, 
a consonantal final. An anaptyctic vowel, represented in the transcription by e, 
follows the initial except in certain special cases, which are detailed in the 
remarks 1 

The consonant system appropriate to structures C is K, O, t, p, y, r, 8, ?; 
g, j, d, n, m are found in a small number of loanwords. The syllable /y/ is 
pronounced [i], and transcribed as i-, except in the secondary pattern word 
ueyyelze ‘telegram '. 

Although for the sake of consistency e- (as in obey ' spider ’) is interpreted 
as /?/, there is ordinarily no perceptible initial glottal plosion in this context, 

1 of. p. 645, n. 1. 
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In slow speech and under sentence stress the anaptyctic vowel of C syllables 
is open and central in quality: o 'ke loh [o ke Iph] ‘I am not going’. In rapid 
Bpeech in unstressed position the quality is usually central, [o]; an advanced 
variety is heard before palatals, and fronting was also noted in cere? [otre?] 
‘to be small in quantity ', seni [s‘tni] ‘sun, day’. An open central variety 
is heard before a syllable having the structure PV? : ۶0۶و‎ [e?0?] ‘ dog’. 

For structures CC the appropriate C, system is k, p, b, r, s. The C, system 
isn,r; but the syllable *rer- is excluded. 

In the syllable /rn/, but not in other contexts, final n is pronounced as a 
homorganic nasal before a syllable with velar initial. In such cases it is 
transcribed as y to avoid confusion : reggor ‘finger’, but there is no functional 
opposition between y and n. Except as modified by the junctural feature 
described on p. 555, final r is & lingual roll, more strongly trilled—though 
not necessarily of greater duration—than r of the various initial systems. 

The anaptyctic vowel of CC syllables is usually central in quality ; fronting 
was noted in one word, senguth ‘to look up’. Before r in rapid speech the effect 
may be of a syllabic r. 

Examples: (C) ke:kotet ‘rat’, ke loh ‘does not go’; re:repir ‘broom’, 
re bot ' with a knife’; (CC) ken : kendug ‘plateau’, kenrot ‘when he arrives’ ; 
por : pormay ‘ chief’. 

WORD AND SOUND 

So far the word has been treated as a structure of syllables, and syllable 
classes are indeed the principal constituents of word structure. But there are 
both phonological and phonetic features affecting sounds which are statable 
only at word level or at higher levels of analysis. (Some such phonetic features 
associated with intersyllabic junction have for convenience been stated in 
earlier sections.) 

Most features of this kind at the word level are concerned with limitations 
on the articulatory sequences which may occur in polysyllables. The problems 
which arise in describing them may be aptly illustrated by a consideration of the 
distribution of the sounds, ‘ alveolar semivowels’, which I have transcribed 
by the symbols r and L 

As has been seen, r and 1 occur together as terms of various initial systems 
in major syllables: as one-consonant initials, with and without the h-feature 
(ra, la, hrap, hla), and in the C, place of two-consonant initials (krer, klo, khrir, 
khlep). By contrast the final consonant system in major syllables includes only 
one term to which the label ‘ alveolar semivowel’ may be applied, transcribed 
as r; but its phonetic exponents in various tempi and contexts include both 
r-like and I-like articulations. In minor syllables r occurs as a term of all three 
relevant systems : C, C4(C), (C)C,. 

1 The only exponente common to all rapid speech contexts are voiceleasness and continuance ; 
transcription by ۲ is recommended by the alveolar fricative articulation in slow speech contexts, 
and the wider distribution of this articulation in rapid speech. But issues of cross-identifloation 


are raised when this fricative is compared with the lingual roll represented by the same symbol 
m contexts other than major syllable final position, 
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However, an alveolar lateral is found in the mimor syllable of words having 
the structure C + IV((V)C) (where + indicates the syllable boundary), and in 
final place in the minor syllable of words having the structure CC + 1V((V)C), 
to the exclusion of the lingual roll [r]: [leleh] ‘ husband ’, [kolla], [kla] ‘cheek’. 
In a description of the syllable based solely on abstraction from the textual 
material at that one level, without reference to analysis at the word level, it 
would be necessary to recognize læ- and kəl- as syllables and to add 1 to the terms 
of the C and C, systems stated on pp. 553-4. It is on the basis of the assign- 
ment of a sequential feature to word structure that the forms cited can be 
analysed as releh, kerla, and the systems stated in the way they are; the 
distinction r z^ 1 in minor syllable systems being then removed from the realm 
of phonology to that of phonetics. 

Other sequential features have to be stated at the clause level of analysis. 
Of this order is the occurrence of final alveolar laterals and fricatives m inter- 
verbal junction with 1 and r respectively, the h-feature being absent, in environ- 
ments where ordinarily either the converse or glottal friction alone would be 
expected: vir loh [vi] Inh] ‘to go back’, per lug [pel lon] ° bamboo mat’, ar luh 
[Pal Iurh] ‘twice’, mur repyo [mug repio] ‘the mouth of the bag’, ker reko [koz" 
reko] ‘to measure rice’, as compared with the usual [vij], [pez], [Pah], [mut], 
[keh]. An initial lingual roll occurs in structures C + IV((V)C) in interverbal 
junction with r: ye re?ir raleh mi [roPig releh] ‘we hate your husband’. Lastly, 
there is free variation in respect of certain sequences containing r and 1, which 
are often uttered with a succession of similar articulations: sola prot [s‘ela prot], 
[s‘era prot] ‘shorts’, ge la li rur [la li tuz], [ra ri rag] ' they are careless workers ’. 

Of a similar character are, at word level, the pronunciation of /m/ before 
velars and the variations in quality of the anaptyctic vowel of C syllables 
described on p. 554 and, at word and sentence level, the dental pronunciation 
of d described on p. 547. 

These phenomena, most of which are ‘assimilatory’ in the classical 
linguistic terminology, are subphonological. They complement others of a 
° dissimilatory ' nature which remain wholly within the realm of phonology. 
Thus in structures C + CV((V)C), K, o, t, p do not occur in the minor syllable 
before a homorganic plosive or nasal in initial position in the major syllable.? 
No sequence n -+ n occurs in structures CC + CV((V)C). 

Sequential features must be allotted places in structure at the relevant 
levels, whether word, clause, or sentence. It follows that the segments of the 
phonie material itself must often be regarded as the resultant of structural 
units assignable to different levels. This involves no confusion in fact; sounds, 


1 This feature does not extend to structures C(C) + IhV((V)O). 

2 There is one exception: pebo ‘ onion, garlic’. i- does not ocour before palatals in such 
structures, nor 8 before 8, but the statement of a general * heterorganic ' feature is precluded by 
the occurrence of sequences T + T, ? 4 ?: rorop ‘net’, 0209 ‘dog’. The restriction does 
not apply to two-word structures C CV((V)C) : ko guoy ' there is not’. 
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while immediately the constituents of syllables, are mediately constituents of 
words and all higher abstractions. 

Laz/tense and votced/voiceless features. It remains to notice two features 
probably assignable to clause structure, respectively affecting the articulation 
of voiceless unaspirated plosives and that of nasals, and rarely semivowels, 
accompanied by the h-feature. In initial position in a major syllable under 
certain. conditions which it was not possible to determine conclusively, but which 
are probably linked to the absence of stress, the plosives k, e, t, p have lax 
articulation and may be partly voiced, and a nasal—rarely a semivowel—with 
the h-feature is voiced partly or wholly. The phenomenon appears to mvolve 
rather a range of articulations than two sharply differentiated ones; in the 
ease of e, which does not occur in combination with the h-feature, the range 
is from a tense voiceless weakly aspirated articulation to a lax partly voiced 
unaspirated one. Initial plosives in structures CCV((V)C) and in minor syllables 
are not affected. 

Voicing appeared to be complete in the initial of the last word of ۵ taik ps 
‘I will fight you’ in my informant’s utterance, which he and I agreed was 
indistinguishable from o taik be ‘I won’. Complete voicing was also sometimes 
heard in the dental plosive, but this was then distinguished from d [d] by the 
place of articulation. 

Voicing of nasals in ChV((V)C) structures more often appeared to result 
in an utterance indistinguishable from that of CV((V)C). However, in the 
absence of voicing breathiness usually extended throughout the duration of the 
syllable, and it is possible that this feature 1s present, though less noticeably, 
when the nasal is voiced. This might account for a pronunciation of hpo, 
hno hpo ‘ very’ noted on several occasions and in various contexts: mi vev 
hno hpo [nonoh] ' you are a very good player’; o soday hno en [nohen] ' I feel 
very sorry for him’; ya phay rek hno hno en [nonoh Pan] ° the ogress loved him 
very much’. On occasion this extended to devoicing of a following CV((V)C) 
nasal: kerier hpo hpo nay [nonoh nay] ' very lovely the lady was ’. 

Laxness or voicing occurs in all positions in the sentence and in examples of 
most syntactic structures. It may or may not be relevant that it was most 
frequently observed in labials and least frequently in velars. A correlation with 
unstressed. position is suggested by subsequent examination of notes made at 
the time. This is explicit in a number of the examples ; and where my informant 
used different articulations in repetitions of the same utterance, tenseness or 
voicelessness was correlated with slower tempo—as has been seen, slow tempo 
and stress are often equivalent where articulatory variation is concerned. Lax- 
ness or voicing is rarely heard medially in polysyllables of the primary pattern, 
in which the major syllable probably always carries more stress than the minor 
syllable which precedes it. It is perhaps noteworthy that the features commonly 
associated with ‘stress '—intensity, pitch, and duration—show a somewhat 
narrow range of variation in Palaung. 

In sequences of two syntactically grouped words having the same plosive 
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initial, laxness is very often heard in the second but not in the first : piem pet 
[piom bet] ‘killed ’, ta ti [ta di] ‘palm of hand; to clap one’s hands’, tik tik 
[fuk qik] ‘again’. 

APPENDIX 

This study was undertaken with the object of completing the description of 
Palaung contained in the works of Mrs. Milne. It therefore seems desirable to 
indicate how far the result is reconcilable with her presentation. It should be 
observed that her transcription is in principle a fairly narrow phonetic one; 
and that while the usage in the Grammar is consistent, the Dictionary appears 
indiscriminately to record the often incompatible forms given by a variety of 
informants. 

Mrs. Milne distinguishes three degrees of vowel length, of which the shortest 
corresponds in open syllables in her transcription to what I describe as a vowel 
followed by ?, and in closed syllables is sometimes the concomitant of the 
vowel e. In other cases it suggests that her informants may have used a specially 
short vowel as a ‘foreign’ pronunciation of loanwords corresponding to the 
Shan fifth tone.! Her middle, unmarked, degree is reserved for minor syllables 
and for a few cases of e. She distinguishes at least three varieties of central or 
back unrounded vowel, of which a corresponds to my e; but I cannot find 
any functional opposition to correspond to hers of 6 and ti; where she has 6 
I have generally recorded ur, sometimes e. Her + corresponds sometimes to a, 
and sometimes, especially before velars, to i. In minor syllables she notes & 
variety of vowel qualities, which I have accounted for in terms partly of tempo 
and partly of environment as variant articulations of one anaptyctic vowel. 

Mrs. Milne does not consistently transcribe what I have variously interpreted 
as vocalic and consonantal /y/ and /w/. Among consonants she distinguishes 
an unaspirated and an aspirated s in addition to the alveolo-palatal variant sh. 
The lexical distribution of the various aspirated plosives is somewhat differently 
recorded by her and by me; but it should be remarked that my informant’s 
usage was sometimes Inconsistent in this regard, and that there are indications 
also from comparative data that aspiration is an unstable feature in Palaung. 


1 Paw Shwe Kya spoke Burmese without tonal distinctions. I cannot answer for his Shan. 


KITAB AL-FARQ.: A WORK ON THE HABE KINGDOMS 
ATTRIBUTED TO ‘UTHMAN DAN FODIO 
By M. Hisxerr 


HE K. al-farq bayn wilayat ah al-tslam wa bayn wilayat ahli al-kufr is one 
of the minor works attributed to the Shehu “Uthman dan Fodio. The work 
is not among those mentioned by Sultan Bello in the /nfaq al-maysir,! nor is 
it listed by Whitting ® or Vajda.? It is listed by Kensdale,* and Smith notes 
a MS among the De Gironcourt papers which bears an almost identical title.® 
The writer has been assured by Malam Junaidu, Wazirin Sokoto that the 
work is well known to be by the Shehu ‘Uthman. Malam Abubakar Gumi 
of the School for Arabic Studies, Kano, and a Sokoto scholar deeply versed in 
the Fulani Arabic literature, also confirms that the work has been known to 
him from his youth as that of the Shehu. Finally the author identifies himself 
in the preamble as “Uthman b. ۲۰ 
The following edition was compiled from two MSS, (A) and (B). (A) was 
kindly loaned to me by Malam Sai Bellarabe Keffi, a student of mature years 
at the School for Arabic Studies, Kano, who states that he obtained it in 
Sokoto from the late Waziri, Malam Abbas. The MS is written on cream 
paper, of medium quality, which is now browned and brittle at the edges. 
The only discernible watermark is a series of faint transverse lines, seven to 
& page, one inch apart. There are four folios, each of which 18 written on both 
sides. These folios are 73% in. X 6t in. The ink is the dark brown local variety 
with frequent rubrieations for section headings, titles of works quoted, and 
non-Arabic words occurring in the text. The handwriting is small, neat, and 
easy to read. It is recognizably of the same genre as that which Bivar ° 
desoribes as ' typical of the style of writing characteristic of the leaders of the 
Fulani 717860 and their pupils and successors ', and which in acknowledgement 
of this scholar’s most valuable work we may now conveniently term the j1hads 
hand. The MS bears no autograph, and there is no indication of the scribe’s 
name, nor of the date of copying. 
(B) was given to me by Malam Abubakar Gumi who obtained it in Kano 
market from Malam Sa‘du, a bookseller well known in Kano City. It is written 
on sheets of white ruled exercise paper now somewhat faded, which measure 


1 InfM. C. E. J. Whitting, Infaku’ l-maisurt, London, 1951; paraphrase and part transla- 
tion, E. J. Arnett, The rise of the Sokoto Fulam, Kano, n.d. [1022]. 

1 C. E. J. Whitting, ‘The unprinted indigenous Arabic literature of Northern Nigeria’, 
JRAS, 1943-4. 

* G. Vajda, ' Contribution à la connaissance de la littérature arabe en Afrique Occidentale ’, 
Journal de la Societe des Africanisies, xx, 2, 1950. 

4 W. E. N. Kensdale, * Field notes on the Arabio literature of the Western Sudan: Shehu 
Usumanu dan Fodio’, JRAS, 1056. 

5 H. F. C. Smith, ‘Source material for the history of the Western Sudan’, Journal of the 
Historical Society of Nigeria, 1, 3, 1958, 245. 

* A. D. H. Bivar, ' Arabic documents of Northern Nigeria’, BSOAS, xxm, 2, 1959, 336. 
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8in. X 6j in. There are four folios, each written on both sides, but folio la 
contains the doxology alone. A final fifth folio is missing. The MS is clearly 
a relatively recent copy, and the ink is European. Browning round the edges 
of the sheets is only just apparent, and the thin green rulings are still quite 
clear. There are frequent rubrications, as in (A). The handwriting is different 
from that of (A). It is larger and more sprawling, slopes slightly backwards, 
and has probably been written with a steel pen. It is a degenerate hand which 
may be descended from the 712205 hand, but is atypical. Although there is no 
indication of date, it 1s a safe assumption that the MS was copied after 1900. 
The major part of the KF consists of a criticism of the Habe kingdoms. 
This is of great importance, for unlike other MSS of the period so far studied 
it is not limited to general accusations of corruption and impiety but specifies 
in some detail the shortcomings which prompted these accusations. Other 
sections deal with the imamate, and Islamic government as it should be applied 
in the Sudan. 
According to the foliation of (A) the work is divided as follows : 

fol. 1a, ll. 1-4. Doxology. 

fol. la, ll. 4-8. A brief account of the contents of the work. 

fol. la, 1. 8-fol. 1b, 1. 8. Exordium: A dissertation on the duties of the 

mam. 
fol. 1b, 1. 8-fol. 3a, 1. 9. The first section : the shortcomings of the Habe 


fol. 3a, 1. 9-fol. 3b, 1. 7. The second section: an account of the duties 
of بو‎ Muslim ruler. 

fol. 3b, ll. 8-17. The third section: the foundations of Muslim govern- 
ment. 


fol. 3b, 1. 17-fol. 4b, 1. 2. The fourth section : an account of the Muslim 


treasury. 
fol. 4b, Il. 3-14. Conclusion. 
fol. 4b, Il. 14-19. Colophon. 


TEXT 
ihe سا مس‎ Aa ارس على‎ and بسم الله‎ 
بن فودی ؛ تغمده الله‎ Gate Gy العبد الفقير الضطر لرحمة‎ atu 
Ulas علينا بنعمة الاعان والإسلام‎ a برحمته أمين امد لله الذى‎ 


(بسيدنا و) * مولانا محمد عليه من الله تععلى أفضل الصلاة وأزى السلام 
B2‏ /أما بعل فهذا cts‏ الفرق سن Jei aii‏ الإسلام وين OLY,‏ أهل jp‏ 
وینحصر ف مقدمة ور in,‏ فصول وحاعة. 


1 8 العروف باین فودی‎ ope ابن محمد ابن‎ oU. 3 8 مولانا‎ Ula. 
VOL. XXII. PART 2. 39 
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الفصل الأول نی بیان طریق آهل الکفر فى ولایہم ‏ الفصل à Ul‏ 
بیان طريق أهل الإسلام فى LO,‏ * الفصل الثالث نى بیان أسس الولایات 
وأركانها الفصل الرابع فى بیان أنواع بيت JUI‏ الذى تقوم به مصالح 
المسلمين ومصارفها. 

مقدمة: فأقول LIL,‏ التوفيق aj‏ يجب على أمير المؤمنين ONS‏ يتق 
الله any‏ خصال أهل الإسلام فى bY‏ يحتنب خصال أهل الكفر d‏ 
eeu,‏ وجب ade)‏ الاستخلاف على البلاد إذ لا يمكنه) * تولى كل الأمور 
بنفسه قال ابن العربى فى الأحكام فلا بد له من الاستنابة وهى على 
(ثلاثة) * أقسام كثيرة LAY!‏ الاستخلاف على البلاد D]‏ على العموم وإما 
على الحصوص فن قدمه على احصوص وعينه فى صنف وقف نظره حيث 
خض به ومن قدمه على العموم فكل ما فى pall‏ يتقدم عليه انى ولذى 
ينبغى للخليفة ولا" نصب سلطان ف کل إقليم من آقاليم بلاده يرجع إليه 
أحكام آومراء * [sic]‏ میم بلاده ثم fat‏ قاضيا مرضيا شرع ut‏ عنده يرجع 
تحته حك كل قاض قال عبد الرحمن السيوطى ZL d‏ اللحلفاء اللحلفاء 
3 ولون القاضى gill‏ ببلدهم القضاء/ میم الأقالم والبلاد التى نحت ملكهم 

م يستنيب القاضی من تحت آمره ما شاء فى كل إقلبم فى کل بلد ° وفذا 
كان يسمى قاضی القضاة ولا بلقب فى " إلامن هو ode‏ الصفة و(من) * عداه 
9 يلقب بالقاضی/فقط وقاضی بلد کذا و (لقد) ° كان قاضی القضاة أوسع 
EK-‏ من سلاطین هذا T Ol JE‏ ثم c^ d Jle fat‏ البلاد ویعرض 
لكل أرزاقهم وليس ** غير ذلك قال صلى الله عليه وسلم إذا آمرنا أميراً أو 
فرضنا له فرضا فا أصاب من شىء من غير ذلك فهو غلول اننبی ويجب على 
أمير Moh Cal oculi‏ يأمر کل من کان Gu‏ له فى بلده بل جميع 
الرّعية أن يتبع خصال أهل الإسلام فى ecu‏ ويحتنب خصال أهل الكفر 
eels d‏ لقول التبى عليه * السلام كلك راع وكلك مسئول عن رعيته 
فإلامام راع ومسئول عن رعيته. 
الفصل الأول فى بیان طريق أهل الكفر فى PLY‏ فأقول وبالله التوفيق*' 
مقصود أهل الكفر فى ولایاتہم فضاء شهوائهم فقط إذ هم elis‏ قال تعلى 


1 Bor by. ! Barly. 2 B omits. ^ B omite, 
* sic, B slal, > Bib, 7 B u, which is correct. ۶ B omite. 
* B omits. 10 Binserts الهم‎ !! B omita, 13 B inserts الصلاءة و‎ , 


13 B inserts .إن"‎ 
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إن هم إلا کالانعام بل هم أضل Suus‏ يأكلون كا تأکل الأنعام ولتار 
مثوى لهم ومن طریق ولایپم الإمارة بالارث ولغلبة دون الشورة ومن طریق 
ولاينهم * بناء ملکهم على ثلاثة أقسام * آبشار التاس وأعراضهم وأمواهم وکسل 
من أرادوا قتله أو إطراده * /أو هتك عرضه أو أكل ماله فعلوا ذلك على متتابعة * 
eel‏ * بغير حق شرعى ومن طريق ولایپم * (تكلف) ” تكليفهم التاس 
عا d‏ يضعه الشرع عليهم من الأموال من ذلك ما يسمونه E‏ 1555 
"oos, p"‏ صلا ومن طریق ecl,‏ قصدهم أن يأكلوا من الطعام 
ما بشاعون حلا كان أو حراما ویلیسون [sic]‏ من GUE‏ ما يشاءون Pe‏ 
كان أو حراما (ويشربوا من الطعام ما يشاءون Tre‏ كان أو حراما)" وی "OS‏ 
[sie]‏ من الرا کب ما بشاعون حلا كان أو Calm‏ ويأخذون psi]‏ ® التساء ما 
يشاءون من غير نکاح ويسكنوا فى القصور الزحرفة حلا كانت * أو حراما 
ويفترشون SLA psc]‏ الليئة ** كا يشاعون حلالاً كانت أو حراما ومن 
طريق ولایهم ما هو معروف عندهم وهو أن ياتوا الهدية " التى يسمونها 
Ke‏ ومن/طريق ولایانهم أكل صدقة qu Y‏ التساء اللتى كن نحت 
حکهم وین oue‏ لبم نکر شا 1 ی البيوت حى يبلغ عدد نساء 
عضهم آنا وا فوق فاك ین طریق لبم جع gt‏ مر ناه ف پد 
القديمة وكل واحدة منهن” کالامة os" VE‏ طريق ولایتهم المطل فى M‏ 
ops‏ كل os‏ طریق Mis eeu‏ صاحب الوق من کل التبا 

وما يأخذونه من uni‏ من الحم فى ككل یوم من أيام ی و بسمونه 
تاوسا ” ومن طريق/ولاياتهم ما يأخذونه Lal‏ فى الأسواق من القطن وغيره 
و پسمونه n‏ ومن طریق il eru‏ دواب الناس من غير eel‏ لحمل 
jab‏ السلطان إليه ومن تبح 4 إلى موضع حطا [sic]‏ رحاهم ردوا إليه دابته 


.متابعة t read‏ .اصرار 8 3 .أشياء 8 2 .ولاياجهم 8 1 

5 Serin. * Barly. ' B omits. 8 8 ys. 

' 8 کردی‎ . 10 8 omits. 11 8 من 8 14 .ر كبوا‎ hish. 

n 8 آلفرش 14 . کان‎ . 15 B inserts المزيئة‎ 16 B پوتوا باد‎ read Babb .داتوأ‎ 
17 B اصد قة‎ which is correct. 18 18 کالامة‎ Ux. 1 Barly. 


20 B inserta ,عجم‎ a1 B طعام‎ which is clearly correct. 
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(ومن ۸ يتبع هلکت دابته) * ویسمونه کناموا ومن طریق ولاینپم * ما تفعله 
إماء السّلطان وخدامهن" من الحرائر من الفساد فى البلاد وبسمونه جاندود" ° 
ومن طريق ولايهم * تبديل أحكام الله و(مثال) ° ذلك أن" الشرع “ol a‏ 
se GJ‏ إذا لم حصن ويرجم إذا كان (y Gae‏ أن السارق يقطع 
يده ون" من قتل التفس عمدا يقتل وأمر بإعطاء الد ية إذا كان القتل حطاء 
وتقسم بين By‏ المقتول وأمر الشرع Cal‏ أن" من آتلف عضوا من أعضاء . 
الجسم ” یتلف له مثله Soy‏ أيضاً فى الجراح القصاص فيا يمكن فيه القصاص 
وحم الأرش فیا لم مكن فيه القصاص وبدلوا جميع ما كن (و) * ردوه إلى 
أكل آموال الاس به " ومن طريق ee‏ ** ما هو معلوم آیضا وهو آن كل 
من مات فى بلدهم أخذوا ماله Uo] [oie] pas‏ وهم يعلمون أنه ظل بلا 
شك ومن طريق arly‏ فعل الکس نى التجار وغيرهم من المسافرين 
ومن طريق ولاياتهم ما هو معلوم آیضا (وهو) * آن أحذا لا يمر ببساتينهم 


4 ولا يتجازها foie]‏ إلا بش من عبيدهم ومن طريق ولایانبسم/ما هو معلوم 


B6 


أيضاً وهو أن" دواب التاس إذا دخلت فى دوابهم لا تخرج إلا إذا أعطوا 
شيئاً مها وإذا ضلّت *"ومجدت تفسد الحرث أو غيره Y‏ تطرد ومن طریق/ 
ولايامهم اجبار الناس إلى جيوشهم ولو کانوا مسلمین ویسمونه غرغد T‏ 
وکل من لم يذهب وضعوا عليه من الاموال ما لم یضعه الشرع عليه ومن 
طریق ولايهم ما هو معلوم Ca‏ وهو ELT‏ إذا كان لك خصم وسبقك pte)‏ 
b‏ لمهم Let‏ "من المال فلا يكون كلامك Mas‏ عندهم ولو علموا بالضرورة 
صدقك إلا أن Gb‏ أكثر مما انی به حصمك ومن طريق ولايتهم غلق الباب 
دون ذوى الحاجات ومن طريق ولاياتهم منعهم عباد الله (بعض) ما شرع 
Gh‏ " لهم كالحمر للتساء وهی واجبة هن She ell‏ وهی سنة هم 
ويسمون ذلك (ell‏ دو كنا ** ومن طريق Ny‏ ** ما هو معلوم Cad‏ وهو 


2 B omite. * B eru. 3 8 انشعو" يادك‎ 4B eras. 5 B omits. 
* B omite. BaH. e Bl S .د‎ * B omits. 10 B .بالباطل‎ 
11 B erly. 13 Bas. 13 B omite. 14 8 lj .یتجاو‎ 


15 There is an obvious omission here in both MSS; read ,دوب السلطان‎ 


16 B .غير‎ 17 B inserts exe. 18 read s 94). 19 B omits. 2۵ B omits. 
31 B omits. * Binsorts aze. 23g erus. 
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أنهم لا يركون العادة التى وجدوا عليها أسلافهم ولو كانت قبيحة ومن طریق 
ولايهم * وضع التراب على الرؤس عند التحية وهی عادة قبيحة كما فى الكبريت 
الأحمر قال GY‏ علامة الغراق ومن طريق ولاينهم * الاشتغال بفعل الباطل وما ” 
ليلا أو هارا من غير غرض شرعى كضرب abl‏ والمزامير والطبول والمسلمون 
انا يضربون الطبل ونحوه لغرض شرعى کارادة اجتماع اليش وإعلام خروجه 
وتز وله وقدومه وكإعلام قدوم العيد ما ضرب الطبل لقدوم عيد لدحية “ [sic]‏ 
يقتصرون على ما تدعوا إليه الضرورة ومن طريق ولاياتهم تیان الهدية لمن يوصله 
7 إلى السلطان/ومن طريق ولایانهم الكذب والحيانة والتكبير" فلا ترى أحدا 
مہم إلا ITS‏ ومن نقص شيئاً من التتعظيم عاقبوه على ذلك وهذه Jati‏ 
5 المذكورة كلها/سبيل أهل الكفر فى ولابانهم وكل من تبع سبيلهم فى إمارته 
فقد تبع سبيل الثار حقاً قال تعلى «ومن يشافق الرسول * بعد ما تبين له 
الهدى ويتبع غير سبيل الژمنین نوله ما تولى ونصله جهنم وساءت مصیراه ولا" 
تتبعوا سبيلهم فى en‏ ولا تشبهوا بهم ولو بألقاب (ملكهم کککن وغلآديم 
FS Mace,‏ وبرغا os py‏ يار )” وقولوا v al‏ الأعظم 
أمير المؤمنين ولامیر بلد آمیر بلد کذا ولامیر کل موضع آمیر موضع کذا 
ولامیر کل قرية أمير قرية کذا ولن ولى حدود الله أمير ادود. 
الفصل d DO‏ بیان Gob‏ أهل الإسلام فى ولایهم Jal‏ وبالله التوفيق 
“ol‏ مقصود fal‏ الاسلام فى ولاياتهم درء المفاسد فى آمور الدّين Lilly‏ وجلب 
الصا فى أمر الدّين Jis Lidl,‏ درء الفاسد نى آمور الدین والنیا أن 
spe‏ کل وال لبلد ° تحصين الحصون وجهاد الكفار واحاربین والبغاة وإقامة 
الر باط فى جمیع الشغور ودفع كل مفسدة وقفت ئی بلده وهی كل منکر ومثال 
جلب الصا نى آمور Gl‏ ولتنیا أن dh aeg‏ كل بلد فى إصلاح 
المساجد وإقامة الصلوة foie]‏ الحمس فيها وأمر الناس أن يجهدوا ری قراءة 
8 القرءان وإقرائه hy‏ العلل وتعليمه di^ (age oh‏ إصلاح الاسواق/ ولقیام 
6 بأمر الفقراء والمساكين والامر بکل/معروف وهذه اللحصال المذكورة فى هذه 
.الضحية road‏ الضحيه Bees. * Beals. ۶ B Lis, a better reading. 4 B‏ 1 


‘read LS. ° B inserts .من‎ 7 BW. * B omits. 
٠ read UJ .وال‎ B بلده‎ dl. 19 B omits. 
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paie]‏ الفصل خصال سبیل آهل po‏ ی ors‏ ومن تبعهم d‏ إمارته فقد 
تبع سبيل EL‏ الذى هو الصراط E‏ الم قال ol des‏ هذا صراطا * 
مستقيما فاتبعوه ولا تتبعوا ااستبیل * فتفرق بک عن سبيله» قال "dis‏ ومن 
تبع سبيل (أهل) * الإسلام فى ولاياتهم فقد أطاع الله ورسوله ومن اطاع * 
الله ورسوله * فهو” مع الذى 5 أنعم الله عليهم من النبيئن * والصديقين 
والشنهداء والصلحين محسن Cu, EB‏ 

الفصل التالث فى بیان أسس الولاية وأركانها فأقول GL,‏ التوفيق o]‏ 
أسس الولاية خمسة آمور الأول أن لا يعطى تلك الولاية طالیبا الثانى التزام 
المشاورة التالث ترك الفظاظة الرابع العدل اللحامس الاحسان C‏ أركانها 
فأربعة ” وزير صدوق * ينبه السلطان إذا نام يبصره إذا عى ويذكره إذا 
نسى وأعظم المصائب على الولاية ** والرعية أن يحرموا صواخ الوزراء ومن شروط 
الوزير أن يكون مكين xe JE‏ للخلق رغوفا بهم GUI‏ من أركان الولاية قاض 
لا تأحذه ف الله لومة لاثم SI‏ صاحب ةا من القوی 
الرابع cle cole‏ يستقضى ولا يظل الرعية 


الفصل الرابع d‏ بیان أنواع بيت JUI‏ * تقوم به مصاخ المسلمين 
AT‏ ومصارفها فأقول ally‏ التتوفيق/ إن pe‏ بيت x‏ سبعة فقد نظمها ابن 
iela‏ حيث .QU‏ 


جهات آنواع بيت JUI‏ سبعا * d m‏ ست شعراءها "" فيه كاتبه 
خس cle rds‏ جزية عشر s‏ وإرث فرض ومال ضل ale‏ 
dis‏ شرب الذلال 


1 B jl. 3 read .صراطی‎ 3 read .السبل‎ 

* It is apparent that a transposition of the words قال تعالى‎ has occurred in both MSS. قال تعالى‎ 
should introduce the words ee ومن‎ (not (اطاع‎ with which this verse begins. The preceding 
sentence is not from the Qur'an. 


5 B omite. * read .الرسول‎ 7 read .فاولئتك‎ ° read .الذين‎ 
? read oi. 10 read ciji. 11 B inserts .الأول‎ 1* B .مدق‎ 
33 B .الولاة‎ 14 read either پنسف الضعيفة‎ or .ينتصف الضعيفة‎ 15 end of MS B. 16 eic. 


17 The metre of this hemistich i» not correot. The most probable reconstruction is pas بيت‎ 
43S .رواها فيه‎ 
18 sic; read .الرلال‎ 
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yl‏ بيت امال خس عشر + «الجزية انصراج ىء و وفر 

ثم dE‏ قد che‏ آربایه + وإرث مال لا له أصمابه 

فهذه السبعة بيت الال + لن له الدخل فى الحلال 
ما بیان مصارفها قال ابن جزی فى القونین * وسيرة AT‏ العدل فى el‏ 
واحمس أن يبدا بسد" الحاوف والثغور وزستدا * [oie]‏ الة الحرب واعطاء 
القاتلة oj‏ فضل شىء فللقضاة والعمال وبنیان الساجد ولقناطیر ثم یفرق 
على الفقراء Op‏ فضل فالامام خير بين تفرقته على الاغنیاء وحبسه لنوائب 
الإسلام واختلف هل یفضل ف العطا من له حرمة وسابقة فى الاسلام أو 
یسوی Eu‏ وبين غيره وی ضياع الحلفاء ثم إن بيت المال لا يحب أن 


A8‏ يستوق جميع المسامين من شراء سلاح وغير ذلك Le‏ يرا له مصلحة/ للمسلمين 


وإن شاء دفعه كله لآل النبى صلى الله عليه وسلّم أو لغيرهم أو جعل 
بعضه فيهم وبقيته ی غيرهم أنهى. 

خائمة ges‏ الله حسنبا فأقول وبالته التوفيق ينبغى لمن Joo‏ هذا الأمر 
أن يلزم مطالعة سيرة أبى بكر وعمر وعثمان وعلى وحن وعمر بن 
عبد المزیز POL,‏ مطالعتها تعينه على الاقتداء بهم Q‏ سيرتهم الحسنة فقد 
أودعناها فى كتاب بیان الهجرة على العباد وبيان وجود نصب الإمام وإقامة 
ابشهاد ومن آرادها فلينظرها هنا وأنا feat‏ بالله العظیم كل fle‏ وصاخ بل 
کل" مسل فى هذه البلاد أن یعینی على بناء خصال أهل الإسلام فى ولاياتهم 
وهدم خصال fol‏ الكفر فى US ecu‏ من آعانی على ذلك فأنا Je‏ 
الله العظيم أن جمعی معه فى del‏ جنان الفردوس وهنا اننبی الكتاب [sic]‏ 
الفرق بين OLY‏ أهل الإسلام وبين UN,‏ أهل الكفر الحمد لله الذى 
أنعم علينا بنعمة OLE!‏ والإسلام وهدانا بسيدنا ومولانا محمد عليه من الله 
تعلق أفضل الصلاة وأزى السلام تم الكتلب محمد الله وحسن عونه والصلاة 
والسلام على سيدنا ومولانا محمد عليه الصلاة والسلام وعلى ءآ له وكعبه وسلم . 

TRANSLATION 


In the Name of God the Merciful, the Compassionate. May God bless 


our Lord Muhammad, and his Family, and his Companions, and save 
them. The poor worshipper who is in need of the mercy of his Lord, 


1 gic; read .القوائین‎ 3 read .استعداد‎ 5 read فان"‎ or “UY, 
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‘Uthman b. Füdi, may God cover him with His mercy, amen, says: 
Praise be to God who has favoured us with the favour of faith, and 
Islam, and has guided us by our Lord and Master Muhammad, upon 
whom from God Most High be most gracious blessing, and purest peace/. 
As for what comes after; this is The book of the difference between the 
governments of the Muslims and the governments of the unbelievers. It 
comprises an introduction, four parts, and a conclusion. 

The first part is in explanation of the way of the unbelievers in their 
government. The second part is in explanation of the way of the Muslims 
in their government. The third part is in explanation of the foundations 
of governments, and their ministers. The fourth part is in explanation of 
the different kinds of public treasury upon which depend the welfare of 
the Muslims, and its expenditure. 

Introduction: I say :—and help is with God—it is incumbent upon 
the Commander of the Believers in the first place, to fear God, and to 
follow the habits of the Muslims in their governments, and avoid the habits 
of the unbelievers in their governments. It is incumbent on him to appomt 
someone to act for him in the towns if it is not possible for him to conduct 
all affairs himself. Ibn al-'Arabi! says in al-Ahkam °“ He must appoint 
deputies, and they are numerous and of three kinds ; the first of them is 
the appointing of a deputy over the provinces either to take charge of 
general affairs, or to take charge of special matters. And whosoever he sets 
over special matters, and appoints (to deal with) & specific thing, shall let 
his gaze rest where it belongs. And whosoever he sets over general affairs 
then everything that is in the province shall pass to him’: (concluded). 
And that which befits the Khalifa in the first place is the appointing of 
& sultan in each of the provinces of his country to whom shall be referred 
back the laws of the emirs of all his provinces. Then he shall appoint 
a qa in accordance with the Sharta, to be with him, to review 
under him the judgment of every (other) qade. ‘Abd al-Rahmaan 
al-Suyüti? said in Tartkh al-khulaf@ ‘the khalifas appoint the judge 
who supervises in their country the judging/ in all the provinces and 
towns which are under their rule. Then the judge in his turn appoints 
a deputy under his command in each province of each country, as he 
wishes, and for this reason he is customarily called “ chief judge ", and 
none shall be called thus except he who answers to this description, and 
any other than he shall be called “judge "/ only, and “ judge of such 
and such a province ”, and the chief judge had greater judicial powers than 
the Sultan at this time’: (concluded). Then he appoints his agents in all 
the provinces and assigns to each his portion, and (they haveP) nothing 
other than that. The Prophet—may God bless him and give him peace— 
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1 al.Qàdi Abū Bakr Muh. b. ‘Abd. b. al-‘Arabl; GAL, Suppl, 1, 663, Ahkam al-Qur’an. 
2 The author of Tarikh al-khulafa’ is Abū al-Fadl “Abd al-Rahman b. Abi Bakr b. Muh. 
Jalal al-Din al-Suyüti; GAL, xr, 180. 
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said ‘if we appoint an emir, or assign to him a certain stipend, then 
anything which he receives other than that is fraud’: (concluded). It is 
also incumbent on the Commander of the Believers to command everyone 
deputizing for him in his country, nay all (his) subjects, to follow the 
habits of the Muslims in their governments and avoid the habits of the 
unbelievers in their governments, according to the words of the Prophet, 
upon him be (blessing and) peace, ‘ each of you is a shepherd, and each 
is responsible for his flock, and the tma@m is a shepherd, and responsible 
for his flock ’. 

The first part describing the way of the unbelievers in their govern- 
ments; and I say—and help is with God—indeed the intention of the 
unbelievers in their governments is only the fulfilling of their lusts, for 
they are like the beasts. God Most High has said: ‘they are but as the 
cattle; nay, they are farther astray from the way!’1; ‘they eat as 
cattle eat, and the fire shall be their lodging '.3 One of the ways of their 
government is succession to the emirate by hereditary right and by force 
to the exclusion of consultation. And one of the ways of their government 
is the building of their sovereignty upon three things: the people's 
persons, their honour, and their possessions ; and whomsoever they wish 
to kill or exile/ or. violate his honour or devour his wealth they do 
so in pursuit of their lusts, without any right in the Shars'a. One of 
the ways of their government is their imposing on the people monies 
not laid down by the Shari‘a, being those which they call janghals 3 and 
kurdin ghari * and kurdin salla.5 One of the ways of their governments is 
their intentionally eating whatever food they wish, whether it is religiously 
permitted or forbidden, and wearing whatever clothes they wish, whether 
religiously permitted or forbidden, and drinking what beverages (ta‘am) ° 
they wish, whether religiously permitted or forbidden, and riding what- 
ever riding beasts they wish, whether religiously permitted or forbidden, 
and taking what women they wish without marriage contract, and living 
in decorated palaces, whether religiously permitted or forbidden, and 
spreading soft (decorated?) carpets as they wish, whether religiously per- 
mitted or forbidden. One of the ways of their government which is well 
known, is that they bring presents which they call ghatstiwa.’ One of/ the 
ways of their governments is the devouring of the alms of women who are 
subject to their authority. One of the ways of their governments is to place 
many women in their houses, until the number of women of some of them 
amounts to one thousand or more. One of the ways of their governments is 
that (& man) puts the affairs of his women into the hands of the oldest 
one, and every one (of the others) is like a slave-woman under her. One of 
the ways of their government is to delay in the paying of a debt, and this 
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1 Büra xxv, 46, Arberry, The Koran interpreted, London, 1055, r, 60. 
3 Süra XLVI, 18, Arberry, op. cit., 221. 3 infra, p.578. * infra, p. 573. ۶ infra, p. 573. 
* Possibly ‘grain’, and thus by extension ‘ native beer’? 7 snfra, p. 573. 
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is injustice. One of the ways of their governments is what the superin- 
tendent of the market takes from all the parties to a sale, and the meat 
which he takes on each market day from the butchers, and they call this 
tãwasã,!/ and one of the ways of their governments is the cotton and other 
things which they take in the course of the markets, and they call this 
aghama.* One of the ways of their governments is the taking of people's 
beasts of burden without their permission to carry the sulfan's (food) to 
him. Whoever follows his beast to the place where they unload it, they 
return it to him, but he who does not follow, his beast is lost, and they call 
this kamuwa.? One of the ways of their government is the evil things which 
the slave-girls of the sulfan and their * servants from among free-born 
women do in the towns, and they call this 7andudu.5 One of the ways of 
their government is to change the laws of God, and an example of that is 
that the Shari'a decrees that the adulterer shall be flogged if he is not 
married, and stoned if he 18 married, and that the thief shall have his hand 
cut off, and that he who kills person deliberately shall be killed, or if the 
killing was unintentional, shall be ordered to pay the blood money, which 
shall be divided among the heirs of the slam man. The Shart‘a also decrees 
that one who destroys one of the limbs of the body, a similar limb of 
his shall be destroyed. And for wounding it lays down retaliation m so 
far as retaliation is possible, and compensation where retaliation is not 
possible. They have changed all that has been mentioned, and turned 
it to devouring the property of the people. One of the ways of their govern- 
ment which is also well known is that whoever dies in their country, they 
take his property, and they call it ° inheritance ', and they know that it 
is without doubt injustice. One of the ways of their government is to im- 
pose tax on merchants, and other travellers. One of the ways of their 
government, which is also well known, is that one may not pass by their 
farms, nor cross them without (suffering) bad treatment from their slaves. 
One of the ways of their government/ which is also well known is that if the 
people’s animals go among their animals, they do not come out again unless 
they give a proportion of them, and if the sulfan’s animals stray, and are 
found spoiling the cultivated land and other things, they are not driven 
off. One of the ways/ of their governments is to compel the people to serve 
in their armies, even though they are Muslims, and they call it gharghadi,® 
and whosoever does not go, they impose upon him a money payment, 
not imposed by the Shart‘a. One of the ways of their government which is 
also well known, is that if you have an adversary (in law) and he precedes 
you to them, and gives them some money, then your word will not be 
accepted by them, even though they know for a certainty of your 
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1 infra, p. ۰ 3 infra, p. 578. * infra, p. 578. 
4 The text in both MSS has Àunna (fem.), although clearly Aum (masc.) would be a better 


rendering. 


5 infra, p. 573. 9 infra, p. 573. 
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truthfulness, unless you give them more than your adversary gave. One 
of the ways of their government is to shut the door in the face of the needy. 
One of the ways of their governments is their forbidding to the worship- 
pers of God part of that which is legal for them, such as the veiling of 
women, which is incumbent upon them, and turbans for men, which is 
sunna for them, and they call this forbidding dika. One of the ways of 
their government which is also well known is that they will not abandon 
the custom which they found their forebears practising, even though it is 
evil. One of the ways of their government is the putting of dust upon their 
heads when giving a greeting, and it is an evil custom, as in 01-1110734 al- 
ahmar,? where the author says ‘ because it is a sign of excess '. One of the 
ways of their government is their being occupied with doing vain things 
(continuously®) by night or by day, without legal purpose, such as beating 
drums, and lutes, and kettle-drums. The Muslims only beat the kettle- 
drum, and similar instrumenta for a legal purpose, such as wishing to gather 
the army together, or to signify its departure, or the setting up of camp, 
and its arrival, and as a sign of the advent of the festival, as the kettle-drum 
is beaten for the advent of ‘Id al-adhà, and they confine themselves to 
what necessity requires. One of the ways of their governments is the giving 
of a gift to one who conducts them before the ruler./ One of the ways 
of their governments is lying and treachery and pride, and you cannot see 
one of them who does not give himself airs, and anyone who shows the 
least lack of respect (for them), they punish him for that; and these 
characteristics which have been mentioned, all of them/ are according 
to the way of the unbelievers in their governments, and everyone who 
follows their way in his emirship then he has in truth followed the way 
of Hell fire. God Most High has said: ‘Whosoever makes a breach 
with the messenger after the guidance has become clear to him and 
follows a way other than the believers, him We shall turn over to what 
he has turned to and We shall roast him in Gehenna—an evil home- 
coming’. Therefore do not follow their way in their government, and 
do not imitate them, not even in the titles of their king, such as 
kukinnu * and ghaladima® and ubandawaks * and dhaghi? and bargha 8 
and sarkin yûrs. Address your chief emir as ‘Commander of the 
Believers ’, and the emir of each province as ‘ Emir of such and such a 
province ' and the emir of each place as ‘ Emir of such and such a place ’, 
and the emir of each village as ‘ Emir of such and such a village’, and 
him who has charge of God’s statutory punishments as ‘ Emir of the 
statutory punishments ’. 

The second section is in explanation of the ways of the Muslims in 
their government. I say—and help is with God—the purpose of the 
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1 infra, p. 573. 3 of Ibn al-‘Arabi; GAL, Suppl., I, 792. 
3 Süra rv, 115, Arberry, op. oit., 1, 118. * infra, p. 573. 5 infra, p. 573. 
* infra, p. 573. 7 infra, p. 573. * infra, p. 573. ° infra, p. 573. 
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Muslims in their governmenta is to strip evil things from religious and 
temporal affairs, and introduce reforms into religious and temporal affairs, 
and an example of stripping evil things from religious and temporal affairs 
و1‎ that every governor of a province should strive to fortify strongholds and 
wage holy war against the unbelievers, and the war-makers and the 
oppressors, and set up a military station on every frontier, and combat 
every cause of corruption which occurs in his country, and forbid every 
disapproved thing. An example of introducing reforms into religious and 
temporal affairs is that the governor of every country shall strive to repair 
the mosques, and establish the five prayers in them, and order the people 
to strive to read the Qur'an, and make (others) read it, and learn know- 
ledge, and teach it; and that he should strive to reform the markets/ 
and set to rights the affairs of the poor and the needy, and order the 
doing of every/ approved thing. These qualities which have been men- 
tioned in this section are the qualities of the way of the Muslims in their 
governments, and he who follows them in his emirship, has followed the 
way of Paradise, which is the straight way. God Most High has said : ' and 
that this is My path, straight ; so do you follow it, and follow not divers 
paths lest they scatter you from His path’.t And he who follows the 
path of the Muslims in their governments, he has obeyed God and His 
Messenger and God Most High has said: ‘ whosoever obeys God and the 
Messenger, they are with those whom God has blessed, Prophets, just 
men, martyrs, the righteous; good companions they ’.* 

The third section is in explanation of the foundations of government, 
and its ministers, and I say—and help is with God—the foundations of 
government are five things: the first is that authority shall not be given 
to one who seeks it. The second is the necessity for consultation. The 
third is the abandoning of harshness. The fourth is justice. The fifth is 
good works. And as for its ministers, they are four. (The first) is à trust- 
worthy wazir to wake the ruler if he sleeps, to make him see if he is 
blind, and to remind him if he forgets, and the greatest misfortune for 
the government and the subjects is that they should be denied honest 
waztrs. And among the conditions pertaining to the waztr is that he 
should be steadfast in compassion to the people, and merciful towards 
them. The second of the ministers of government is a judge whom the 
blame of a blamer cannot overtake concerning the affairs of God. The 
third is a chief of police who shall obtain justice for the weak from the 
strong. The fourth is a tax collector who shall discharge his duties and 
not oppress the subjects. 

The fourth section is in explanation of the kinds of treasury ? upon 
which the best interests of the Muslims depend, and their expenditures, 
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1 Stra vi, 164, Arberry, op. oit., 1, 168. 3 Sūra Iv, 71, Arberry, op. oit., 1, 110. 
* end of B8. 
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and I say—and help is with God—/ the kinds of treasury are seven, and 
Ibn Jama‘a ! has arranged them (in verse) when he said : 

The kinds of the public treasury are seven. 

Their poets have written it in a verse: 

The fifth and booty; land tax; polltax; tithe 

And inheritance ; property whose owner 18 missing 
And in the Shurb al-zulal * 

The kinds of the publie treasury are the fifth, the tithe 

And poll tax and land tax; booty and surplus. 

Then that the owners of which are not known, 

And inheritance ; property having no owner. 

These Beven constitute the publie treasury 

For him who wishes to make use of lawful things. 

As for the account of the expenditure of the public treasury, Ibn Juzayy 
said in al-Qawanin 3: ‘the way of just 4máms concerning booty and the 
fifth is that ع‎ beginning should be made by sealing off the dangerous places, 
and the frontiers, and with the making ready of weapons of war, and 
the pay of the soldiers. If anything is left over, it should go to the 
judges, and the provincial governors, and the building of mosques and 
bridges. Then it should be divided among the poor, and if there is any 
left over, then the imam should choose between dividing it among the 
rich, and keeping it against disasters (which may afflict) Islam. There is 
disagreement as to whether a person of sanctity should have preferential 
treatment in the award, and one who has precedence in Islam, or whether 
it should be apportioned equally to him and to others, and to the estates of 
the Caliphs. Then indeed the public treasury is not bound to be used up 
entirely for the buying of weapons for all Muslims, and other things 
which seem to the tmdm in the best interests/ of the Muslims, but if he 
wishes he may make all of it over to the Family of the Prophet—may 
God bless him and give him peace—and to others, or give some of it to 
them, and the remainder to yet others ' : (concluded). 

Conclusion : we ask God to embellish it and I say—and help is with 
God—it behoves one who concerns himself with this matter to pay strict 
attention to the reading of the biographies of Abū Bakr, and ‘Umar and 
‘Uthman, and ‘Ali and Hasan and ‘Umar b. “Abd al-'Aziz, for the reading 
of them will help him to imitate them in their blessed lives, and indeed 
we have set them down in The book of the explanation of the Hijra for the 
worshippers, and the explanation of the existence of the office of the imam, 
and the carrying out of holy war.4 Whosoever wants them let him look 
at them here. I ask m the name of the Great God every scholar and 


AT 


A8 


1 GAL, Suppl., r, 80; EI s.v. ‘Ibn Djama‘a’. 

3 of Abubakar al-Barikumu ; see Hiskett, ' Material relating to the state of learning among 
the Fulani before their Jihad’, BIOAS, xxx, 3, 1057, 572. 

* GAL, Suppl, xr, 377. * Kensdale, ل‎ RAS, 1955, 166 (22). 
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righteous man, nay, every Muslim in these countries to assist me in 
building up the characteristics of the Muslims in their governments, and 
putting down the characteristics of the unbelievers in their governments. 
And everyone who helps me in that, I ask the Great God to unite me 
with him in the highest gardens of Paradise. Here ends The book of the 
difference between the governments of the Muslims and the governments of 
the unbelievers. Praise be to God who has favoured us with the favour 
of faith and Islam, and guided us by our Lord and Master Muhammad, 
upon whom from God Most High be most gracious blessing and purest 
peace. The writing has finished with the praise of God and His good 
help, and blessmg and peace upon our Lord and Master Muhammad, upon 
him be blessing and peace, and upon his Family and his Companions, 
and peace. 


CoRROBORATIVE SOURCES 


Apart from the Kano Chronicle? we have very little in the earlier sources 
against which to check this account by Shehu ‘Uthman of the Habe kingdoms. 
The accounts of the medieval Arab geographers are confined to the Saharan 
empires and make only the barest mention of the Hausa countries. The Ta) 
al-din? of Abii ‘Abdullah Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Karim b. Muhammad al- 
Maghili gives no direct information about conditions in the Sudan, although 
by implication it corroborates certain of the Shehu’s allegations. Mungo Park’s 
account is hardly relevant as he visited the area between the Senegal and the 
west bank of the Niger, and did not penetrate to Hausaland. But he does 
give an interesting account? of how the Sharra law had begun to influence 
the native law and custom of the Mandingos, and this probably presents a 
pattern which, with local variants, was constant throughout the Western and 
Central Sudan. The Hausa Chronicle,‘ which repeats many of the allegations 
made in the KF, is thought to have been compiled many years after the Jthad, 
and the author may well have drawn on the Shehu’s work. Other accounts 
by the Fulani leaders which have been systematically studied, particularly the 
InfM of Sultan Bello, and the Tazyin al-waragat 5 of ‘Abdullah b. Muhammad 
corroborate the Shehu’s account, but are clearly not independent sources ; 
we are thus left with the accounts of Clapperton ê and Barth.” Although these 
two travellers passed through the area after the Fulani emirates had been 


1 KCh. English translation by Sir Richmond Palmer, Sudanese memoirs, Lagos, 1028. 

3 English translation by T. FL Baldwin, The obligations of princes; Beyrouth, 1032. 

3 Journal of travels, London, 1799, 15-20. 

4 HCh German translation and commentary by A. Mischlich and J. Lippert, Beiträge zur 
Geschichte der Haussastaaten, Berlin, 1903. 

5 TW. Commentary, and German translation of part of the text, by A. Brass, ‘ Kine neue 
Quelle zur Geschichte des Fulreiches Sokoto ', Der Islam, x, 1920, 1-73. Full Arabic text and 
English translation by the present writer awaiting publication. 

6 H. Clapperton, Journal of a second expedition into the intertor of Africa, London, 1829. 

۲ H. Barth, Travels and discoveries in North and Central Africa. Second ed. London, 1857, 
5 vols. 
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established, Clapperton was in Hausaland during the lifetime of Bello, and 
Barth was there in 1857—about a generation later. Both were uncommitted 
observers, and practices and customs which they mention in territories outside 
Fulani control may therefore reasonably be regarded as typical of the pre-jthad 
Habe kingdoms, while if practices which the Shehu condemns are found to 
continue in the Fulani emirates they may confidently be regarded as survivals 
from the pre-jzhad era. A comparison with the account of the KCh., and those 
of Clapperton and Barth therefore provides a useful commentary on this work 
by the Shehu. 


HAUSA TECHNICAL TERMS 
Certain Hausa terms occur in this text, where they have a special signifi- 
cance. They are: 

janghalt ( jangals)—a cattle tax. 

kurdin ghari (kurdin gart)—a tax levied on the townspeople. 

kurdin sala (kurdin salla)—& tax levied at the times of the sala. 

gharstiwa (gatsuwa)—a douceur, or bribe to a superior. 

tàwasü (tawasa). Literally ° the giving of presents’. Here an illegal market 
impost on meat. 

aghama (agama)—illegal market impost on goods other than meat. 

kamuwa (kamuwa)—illegal seizure of property, here specifically applied to 
the commandeering of beasts of burden. 

jàndüd« (jan dodo) ° red goblin’. A reference to a dramatization held yearly 
in which the women and youths of the royal household elected court 
officials, algalas, etc. The jan dodo is said to be the chief female 
performer. MS (B) has yadskko (Fulani ‘ aunt’) which suggests that the 
custom was common to Fulani and Hausa. It seems that we have here 
an early reference—possibly the earliest written reference—to a bori rite 
(cf. A. J. N. Tremearne, Hausa superstitions and customs, London, 1913, 
530 and passim). 

gharghadi (gargads ‘warning’, etc.)}—compulsory service in the sarkt’s 
armies, commutable into money payment. 

dika (doka) ° an ordinance ', used here specifically of ordinances forbidding 
certain special practices of the Shehu’s followers. 

kukinnu—possibly the honorary title of the head of the Salabawa clan 
under the king of Gobir?; cf. also KCh., 120, Muh. Kukuna. 

ghaladima (Galadima)—vizier, prime minister. A Bornu title. 

ubandawaki (ubandawaki) ‘ Master of the Horse’; a Habe office holder. 

dhaghs (*zaks ‘lion’}—a sycophantic appellation. Cf. Hudūd al-'àlam, 
§ 60 (tr. Minorsky, p. 165, 476), and also al-Andalus, x1v, 1, 1949, 124. 

bargha (barga) ° Stable Master ’, presumably an official appointment. 

sarkin yars (sarkin yart) ‘ Chief Warder’; a Habe official. 

1 I am indebted to Malams Abubakar Gumi and Shehu Ahmed Galadanci for this explanation. 

3 The opinion of Malam Abubakar Gumi. 
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CUSTOMARY FINES AND PERSONAL STATUS IN THE HABE KINGDOMS 

Às might be expected, the Shehu complains of the failure to impose the 
penalties laid down by the Shari‘a, and to abide by its ordinances in matters 
of personal status. This is supported by the evidence of Barth, who gives details 
of the kurdin lasf (kurdin lasfi) (fines) which were imposed by the ruler of 
Tasawa, a province of Maradi not subject to the Fulani, and thus presumably - 
typical of the pre-+shad kingdoms. Here fines were imposed for assault, illicit 
paternity (by which presumably adultery and fornication are implied), and wilful 
murder. Barth states explicitly that the fine for murder went into the pocket of 
the ruler, and no doubt the other fines followed it. These kurdin lasfi were con- 
trary to the Shari‘a which lays down retaliation or blood-wit for bodily injury 
and murder, flogging for fornication, and stoning for adultery. They were 
probably of long standing, for we have a hint of them in the Taj al-din of al- 
Maghili, which was addressed to the king of Kano in the fifteenth century.? No 
doubt they were typical of the customary sanctions to which the Shehu objected. 

He also complains of illegal confiscations of property, the misappropriation 
of the alms of women, and similar abuses. The KCh. lends some support to this 
when it mentions, inter alia, a tax on brides during the reign of Mohamma 
Sharafa.* It is particularly interesting that Shehu ‘Uthman mentions the practice 
of seizing the property of persons who die in a ruler’s territory. Barth draws 
specific attention to the same abuse which he observed in Kukuwa,* a province 
subject to Bornu, and again in Katsina,® subject at that time to a Fulani 
governor of whom Barth gives an unfavourable account. 


TAXATION IN THE HABE KINGDOMS 

The question of taxation in the Habe kingdoms is important, for it is 
among those factors most likely to have contributed to popular revolt against 
the Habe rulers, not primarily because it was contrary to the Skarta, but 
simply in so far as it was oppressive. The KCh. mentions the jizya (cattle 
tax).9 It was levied on the Fulani nomads, and we are told that the Jafanawa 
paid 100 head of cattle, Baawa 70, Dindi Maji 60, Dannegi 50, and so on. 
The jangals is the tax singled out by Shehu ‘Uthman. It is equated by the 
author of the KCh. with jizya but appears to bear little relation to the jizya 
of the Shari‘a, which was a poll tax levied on non-Muslim subjects of the 
Muslim state. We can well believe that its imposition was bitterly resented 
by the cattle Fulani. Another mention of the 7szya in the KCh. is during the 
reign of the tyrannical Mohamma Kumbari. This sarks imposed jizya on the 
Arab merchants at Kurmi, and so heavy was the impost that the market was 
‘nearly killed’. There is no doubt that this tax, which was both oppressive 
and levied on Muslims, was illegal. What seems likely is that the term jizya 
came to be used for any form of impost which the sarkts chose to impose, 
regardless of its legality or otherwise in the ۰ 


1 m, 16-17. * Baldwin, op. cit., 17. 3 Palmer, In, 123. 4 n, 203. 
5 ry, 104. 5 Palmer, ru, 119. T Palmer, m, 124. 
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Clapperton and Barth give interesting information which fills out our 
picture of taxation in the area during the half-century after the 71720. In some 
cases their observations were made in Fulani territory ; in other cases it is not 
always clear whether the areas concerned were under Fulani government or not. 
Barth mentions a kurdin kassa (kurdin kasa) (land tax) of 2,500 cowries which 
was levied in Katsina (a Fulani emirate) on the head of every family.! This is 
clearly the Islamic kharaj. He also mentions a kurdin kassa in Kano (a Fulani 
emirate) which was levied at the same rate.* In Zaria, also a Fulani emirate, 
it was levied not on the head of the family, but at the rate of 200 cowries for 
every fartanya (hoe)—that is, according to the area of ground under cultivetion.® 
Barth nowhere suggests that this tax was oppressive, although the revenue from 
it was certainly considerable. He also mentions a kurdin korofi (kurdin karofi), on 
dyeing pots; a tax on slaves; on palm trees; and on vegetables sold m the 
market,* and these appear to be further instances of the agama mentioned by the 
Shehu. It is significant that he specifically notes the absence of a tax on meat, 
and it is possible that ‘Uthman’s strictures on this led to its abolition in the 
Fulani emirates. Clapperton also mentions taxation in Kano ® and states that 
two-thirds of certain marketable produce were claimed by the governor. This 
certainly seems excessive. He also mentions the tax on the dyeing industry. 

Shehu 'Uthmàn's claim that taxes were imposed on merchants and other 
travellers 18 certainly upheld by Clapperton &nd Barth and 15 is clear that this 
practice continued on into the Fulani period. Clapperton notes a tax of 
500 cowries on a bullock load and 800 on an ass load in Yawri, whose governor 
is said to have been a rogue.” In Wazawo, in Kontagora, the tax was 250 cowries 
per bullock, ass, horse, or mule.? Elsewhere he mentions an impost of 
90 cowries a load, but it is not clear whether this was additional to the main 
tariff.’ All caravans passing through Womba paid 500 cowries for each loaded 
ass or bullock. At a place which he calls Akingie traders were forced to pay 
& toll. 

Barth also mentions a tax of 500 cowries, apparently a fairly standard rate, 
on an ox, horse, or ass load of natron passing through Kano. Clapperton 
quotes 200 cowries as the price of a fowl and some millet for the horse (a day’s 
feed presumably) 1*; by present day values this is three or four shillings, and 
therefore the tax does not seem unduly oppressive. Unfortunately we have no 
record of what the figure would have been in the pre-jthad kingdoms, and so 
no comparison. can be made. 


CUSTOMARY TITLES 
The motive behind the Shehu’s prohibition of non-Muslim customary titles 
was probably as much political as religious. Some of these titles are clearly 
of Hausa origin, though others may be from Bornu. Galadima comes from 
Bornu and we may assume that it became current in Hausaland during the 
1 m, 83. ? m, 144. 3 ibid., 144. * ibid., 145. 5 ibid., 145. * 215. 
? 147. a 147. ? 150. I 101: H Tr, 132. 18 147. 
VOL. XXIIL PART 3. 40 
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period of Bornu hegemony. These prohibitions were clearly never taken very 
seriously, as many of the titles became accepted into the new hierarchy and 
have persisted to the present day. Indeed it does not appear that they were 
observed even by the generation immediately following the Shehu, for we find 
Barth speaking of the ° Galadima ' of Kano, and again of Sokoto.? It does 
appear, however, that the Fulani rulers of provinces took the title of emir 
(amir) as opposed to sarki, although this latter title continued to be used 
popularly. It is not surprising that the traditional titles persisted, for the 
strength of custom and usage among the common people of the towns, and 
among the peasantry would have been sufficient to defeat any attempt at 
reform imposed from above. It will be noted that the copyist of (B) does not 
list the disapproved titles, and this surely indicates that the matter was one 
concerning which his patrons were still sensitive. The scribe of (A) is more 
honest, or has less to fear, possibly because he worked at an earlier date when 
the force of the Shehu’s injunction still rendered him protection. Alternatively 
he may himself have been a member of the royal house, for in Sokoto 
scholarship appears to have been an aristocratic profession. 


GAISUWA 

The Shehu attacks the widespread practice of giving presents. There can 
be no doubt of the genuineness of his accusations, for Clapperton and Barth 
draw attention to the practice continually. It is worth noting, however, that 
in the normal run of events neither complains unduly about it except when it 
is abused, as in the case of the rapacious governor of Katsina.* Indeed Barth 
points out that presents in the Sudan performed much the same function as 
toll charges in Europe.’ Clearly the system lent itself to abuse, but whatever 
may have been the position under the Habe kings, it does not seem invariably 
to have been abused under the Fulani. But clearly the Shehu had not succeeded 
in stamping the practice out. 

GARGADI 

This practice is implied in the KCh., where it is stated that the Sarki 
Babba Zaki (1768-76) forced his district chiefs and head slaves to go to war 
unwillingly. Doubtless these officials in turn brought their contingents with 
them. It seems, however, that the Shehu’s complaint was against the enlist- 
ment of Muslims, rather than against military service as such, and he is 
probably referrmg here to the conscription of ‘Muslims’ in the armies of 
Gobir and the other Hausa states, for the purpose of expeditions against his 
own supporters. Possibly he had the incident of ‘Abd al-Salam particularly 
in mind. 

BRIBEBY AND LEGAL CORRUPTION 

There is no reason to doubt the Shehu’s allegations of bribery, legal corrup- 

tion, and petty tyranny. The general evidence of the KCh. shows that conditions 


1 That is, during the sixteenth century. t rr, 100. 3 rv, 98. 
Barth, rv, 104. 5 Tv, 02. 9 Palmer, Ir, 126. 
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in Kano varied under different sarkis, and were bad under individuals such as 
Mohamma Sharefa (1703-31)! and Kumbari (1731-43),? while Babba Zaki 
(1768-76) 5 was certainly an unpleasant tyrant. The works of ‘Abdullah and 
Bello contain accusations of tyranny and corruption against the Habe kings, 
as does also the HCh. Allowing for partiality, it is still probable that there 
was a good deal of truth in all of this. The general verdict of the HCh. is as 
follows : 

amman fa saan nan sarakunan Hausa duka ba su yin 

hukumchin sharia. Akwas kuwa malamat manya — manya 

masu karatu da yawa tare da su, amma abin da suka 

80, sht suke bs.* 
In the TW, ‘Abdullah makes the following allegations : 


Their purpose is the ruling of the countries and their people 

In order to get delight and acquire rank 

According to the custom of the unbelievers and the titles of their 
sovereignty. 

And the appointing of ignorant persons to the highest offices 

And the collecting of concubines and fine clothes. 

And horses that run in the towns, not on the battlefields. 

And the devouring of the gifts of influence, booty, and bribery, 

And lutes and flutes, and the beating of drums. 

And their activities weaken those charged with managing affairs. 

And the country people make off from every side. 

Their purpose is fleeing from the judge, 


" * 9» م‎ » 9? €? 9o Ü وا "9 9 »9 9 5« 9 ها * م‎ à W P 9» 9 9 * 9 hh P 9» à B $ à 9? * * 


And the selling of free men, while in the market. 


And some of them are posing as 06055, in the clothing of foxes... .5 

The strongest corroborative evidence for the incidence of bribery and 
corruption in Bornu, is Sheikh al-Kanemi's frank admission, which he makes 
in a letter to Sultan Bello, that Bello’s accusations in this respect are justified.? 

It is clear from Clapperton and Barth that the Fulani reformers were not 
successful in stamping out all of these abuses, for Clapperton mentions the sale 
of office to the highest bidder as still persisting in the Fulani emirates.’ 
Barth’s judgment concerning Kano is rather more favourable. He states that 
while there was a good deal of injustice inflicted in small matters, government 
was not oppressive. 


1 Palmer, rrr, 123. ٩ ibid., 124. 3 ibid., 126. 

* Mischlich and Lappert, op. oit., 72 f.: ‘At that time none of the Hausa kings judged 
according to the Shari'a. There were also many learned malams with them, but they did as 
the kings wished '. 

5 f. 56, L 9 of MS (A) of the TW in my possession. 

* Arnett, 103; Whitting, 125, 1. 15 f. 7 215, 8 Ir, ۰ 
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SINS AGAINST RELIGION 

The Shehu complains against the following religious sins: ostentation, 
luxury, and self-indulgence ; failure to observe food, and other prohibitions ; 
sexual indulgence ; persistence in pagan practices. His prohibition on the use 
of musical instruments, echoed by ‘Abdullah when he describes the reforms 
which the Fulani conquest brought about in Kano,’ suggests the possibility 
of Wahhábist influence, although it is true that it is a touch of iconoclasm 
which might appear in any religious reformer. The putting of dust on the 
head was certainly a widespread and ancient custom in the Sudan. Ibn Battiita 
commented on it ®; and Barth mentions it several times.? It probably had 
pagan origins and was certainly contrary to strongly held Muslim concepts of 
individual dignity, and the common obligation to worship none other than 
God. The doka which the Shehu mentions probably refers to interference with 
the special practices of his community. These incidents are mentioned in both 
the major Fulani Arabic sources. ‘Abdullah says in the TW that the Shehu 
received permission from Bawa, king of Gobir, for his followers to wear turbans. 
This permission was later revoked.* Bello also mentions the prohibition on 
the wearing of turbans, the veiling of women, etc. It is certain that this 
interference was political, for it was these customs which gave to the Shehu’s 
party the cohesion and sense of common identity which the Habe kings feared. 

The statement that the Habe kings put one woman in charge of the rest 
of their women is interesting. This is certainly contrary to the Muslim code 
concerning the treatment of wives. It is not clear, however, whether the 
complaint refers to wives or concubines. What is probable is that the pre-jthad 
rulers failed to make a proper distinction between the status of wife and 
concubine. Moreover the practice of giving authority to one woman suggests 
a matriarchal influence, and it is possible that the reference may be to the 
maguira of Bornu, and similar matriarchal figures. 


CONCLUSION 


The Shehu’s theory of government was based on late ‘Abbasid sources for 
the Shart‘a, and much of it is clearly apologetic. His use of the terms khalifa 
(Caliph), smàm, and amir al-mwminin are to be interpreted in the context of 
the MSS as ‘ head of the Fulani empire °’, while in a political sense ‘ Islam’ is 
synonymous with this empire. Al-muslimtin are the loyal subjects of the 
empire, while its opponents are unbelievers of varying degrees. They have 
been categorized by the Shehu in his Stra) al-thhwan.* 

It is clear that the Shehu conceived the Fulani empire as a microcosm of 
the ideal Islamic polity of the ‘Abbasid jurists, evolved retrospectively to 
justify the political realities of their day. Yet this largely theoretical structure 


1 f. 56 of a MS of T'azyin al-waragát in my possession. 

۶ Ibn Battüte, trans. H. A. R. Gibb, London, 1953, 327, 330. 3 177, 182, 456. 
4 f. 139 of my MS (A). 5 Arnett, 48; Whuitting, 67, 1. 13. 
* Unedited, as far as I am, aware, 
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reflected a clear political image and a defined objective. The Shehu recognized 
the significance of the imamate as a concept capable of unifying the divided 
kingdoms of Hausaland, and in consequence was able to propound a theory 
of government which succeeded, for a time, in realizing most of his aims. 
Since the Sharta is an ideal system it can never be completely translated into 
practice. Nevertheless it is clear from Clapperton and Barth that in the 
half-century following the jihad the Fulani emirates did constitute a loosely 
knit feudal empire over which Sokoto exercised political and moral authority. 
The individual emirs were largely autonomous within their provinces, but paid 
tribute to Sokoto, and certainly referred to Sokoto in matters of administration 
and religion.! Thus the concept of a central imamate from which authority 
should stem, became a reality. l 

It is also clear that this Muslim theocracy provided stable government for 
a period, for Clapperton comments on the good state of law and security 
prevailing in the Fulani empire during times of peace,? while Barth records 
that the empire as a whole was well administered under Bello and Atiku.? 
But by the time Barth visited the area the centrifugal tendencies inherent in 
all such feudal empires had begun to operate. Kebbi was in revolt. Zamfara 
was with difficulty held down. Katsina was fought over by the contending 
armies of the Fulani and the king of Maradi. Kano was harassed by Bokhari ; 
Sokoto and Gwandu were divided by the personal rivalry of Aliyu and Khalilu, 
while the Gobirawa and the armies of Bornu made constant inroads into the 
Fulani domains. 

Nevertheless the taxes were still paid to Sokoto in Barth’s time, and despite 
the increasing incidence of war and revolt, the structure held together, and 
had not entirely broken down when the area passed under British control at 
the beginning of the present century. It is therefore the case that for the 
century after the 29/۵۵ the Fulani empire did reflect in broad outline, though 
with diminishing effectiveness the pattern of political change, and religious 
reform which Shehu ‘Uthman had sought to bring about. 


1 Kensdale, Catalogue, 11, 19 (12), 20 (19). These form correspondence between the emir of 
Bauchi and Sultan Bello on administrative matters. Bivar, loc. oit., 326, has noted the existence 
of ' extensive files of dispatches concerned with the affairs of the Emirates of Kano, Zaria, 
Misau, Katagum, and Adamawa, together with smaller groups of papers relating to Bauch, 
Zamfara, Gobir, Katsma, Kontagora, and elsewhere °. 

2 206. 

3 ry, 154. 


REVIEWS 


it, the work of three successive editors? A 
discussion of the development of cult in the 
Old Testament postulates a discussion of the 
texts which prescribe the cult. 

Dr. Ehrlich informs us that the festival of 
Tabernacles (the subject of a fairly long article) 
resembles New Year festivals of Egypt, Canaan, 
and Babylon (p. 57), but does not substantiate 
the statement by details or references. He 
mentions the double year opening in Israel 
(p. 53, n. 186), but makee no allusion to the 
work of Begrich and Thiele on the subject. He 
dismisses the festival of Rosh haShanah in 
eleven lines (p. 64 f.). His treatment of the 
festival of Weeks i8 not only too brief, but also 
misleading ; the firstfruits offering on that 
occasion was not a prerequisite for the use of 
the new harvest, as might be inferred from 
his words (p.72f.). He advances no ex- 
planation for the prominence of this festival 
in the Book of Jubilees— where it is alluded 
to in many more passages than vi, 17 f. lt 8 
surely not sufficient in a study of this nature 
to state baldly that Purim is preceded by a 
fast; we would like to know the reason— and 
this ia conveniently suggested in T. H. Gaster’s 
Thespis. Dr. Ehrlich's section on Bar Miswah 
(p. 110) should have had & reference to Luke 
ii, 42. The summary mention of the use of 
hyssop in the Temple (p. 32) should have 
referred aleo to the oeremony of the Red 
Heifer, Num. xix, 6, 18. 

These omissions may be explained by the 
extreme brevity of the book under review. 
Less explicable is the absence of an analysis 
of the historical development of the sacrifice 
or redemption of the various classes of first- 
linga, and of the gradual change in the treat- 
ment of the ‘omer. On p. 82 we are told that 
hag means ‘dance’, on p.36 the different 
{and more accurate) meaning ° procession ' is 
volunteered. On p. 86 the term passah [sic] is 
categorically said to imply that the Pesah was 
originally celebrated by a dance; this is 
repeated on p. 66 with a reference to Lady 
Drower’s Water into wine (scarcely an ‘ author- 
ity’ for ancient Palestinian practice), but 
on the same page the festival is said to have 
been (simultaneously ?) a firstlings sacrifice. 
Dr. Ehrlich gives no parallel for the use of 
bitter herbs at the Pesah (p. 66, n. 175) as a 
cathartic. Throughout the book there appears 
to be no discussion of the Jubilee year or of 
the year of Release. The sections on Temple 
worship and the cultio dance (pp. 31 ff.) are 
disordered and repetitive. The day of Simhath 
Torah is not, as alleged on p. 37, n. 79, the 
last day of the festival of Tabernacles. 

It is, then, to be regretted that this book 


Kenst Lupwie Expeuion: De Kuk- 
symbolik im Alten Testament und im 
nachivblischen Judentum. (Symbolik 
der Religionen, m1.) 143 pp. Stutt- 
garb: Anton Hiersemann, 1959. 
DM. 25. 


Dr. Ehrlich prefaces his work with the 
following words : 

‘Die vorliegende Arbeit sollte ursprimglich 
als ein Artikel ... erscheinen; der Verlag 
enteochied sich jedoch schliesslich dafur, sie 

. als selbstandige Monographie zu publi- 
zieren., Fast jedes der hier erórterten Probleme 
verdiente eine ausfuhrlichere und tiefergehende 
Behandlung. Aus Raumgründen war jedoch 
dusserste Beschrankung geboten. Das gleiche 
gilt fur die Hinweise auf die wissenschafthohe 
Literatur, die der Verfasser gern in ver- 
mehrtem Umfange zitiert hatte, um dem Leser 
einen moglichst vollstandigen Uberbhck zu 
geben.’ 

The present reviewer cannot but regret that 
Dr. Ehrlich permitted his publishers to over- 
come his very reasonable scruples. This 
monograph consiste of a series of disjointed 
articles rather than the sustained presentation 
of a single theme. Some of the articles— 
notably those on Cult places (pp. 18 ff.), the 
Jerusalem Temple (pp. 24 ff.), and the Syna- 
gogue (pp. 86 ff.) are excellent ; the rest, and 
they are the majonty, are trite and uninfor- 
mative. We must assume that this is due to 
the demand of the publishera for brevity. But 
how could so vast a range of subjects, each 
preeentang problems of great complexity and 
difficulty, be examined competently in the 
space of about 125 pages 1 

Certain features which we may have 
expected to find here do not appear at all. 
Dr. Ehrlich leans heavily (as he must) on the 
Bible text. Yet he nowhere explains his 
standpomt to current debate about the 
Documentary Hypothesis, and he thereby 
deprives his references to various Pentateuchal 
sources (on, for example, p. 53, n. 137, and 
.م‎ 78) of their real significance. True, he tells 
us, in an enigmatic passage (p. 10), that the 
Deuteronomistio redactor has deprived us of 
much knowledge of traditions of Israel's 
historical and religious past. Are, then, other 
redactors to be acquitted of this charge— 
assuming that it is justified? And does 
Dr. Ehrlich maintain that there was no more 
than a single Deuteronomistic redaction ? In 
particular, 1s the composite form of the Pass- 
over in Deut. xvi, 1 ff. (p. 65, n. 170) the result 
of a single process or, a8 Nicolsky would have 
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of the Pharaohs of the Oppression in Egypt 
and the Exodus, for example, is passed over 
(pp. 16, 18) too summarily ; the consensus of 
opinion. to-day favours Rameses II and his 
predecessor or successor rather than Thothmes 
111 and Amenophis IT. Too summary, too, is 
the analysis (p.20) of the Sabbath—the 
Babylonian derivation 18 by no means certain, 
and we would have expected reference to 
Biblical passages, including 2 Kings iv, 23— 
and the analysis of the Feast of Unleavened 
Bread—which is scarcely a harvest festival. 
The celebration of Tabernacles by Jereboam I 
in the eighth instead of the seventh month 
(p. 38) is rightly attributed by the Rabbis to 
intercalation in that year. It 18 surprising that 
Dr. Epstein does not mention the ' people of 
the land’ in his account of the accession of 
Josiah (p. 51). In his allusion to the ' Passover 
papyrus ' from Elephantine (p. 86) he omits to 
mention that the Jewish community there 
was in touch also with the Samaritans of 
Palestine, and he omits any mention of the 
pantheon of  Elephantane—a remarkable 
phenomenon, whatever its explanation. But 
these are matters that could be sacrificed for 
the sake of conciseness, for they are of rela- 
tively httle importance withun the general 
framework of the book. 

Dr. Epstein's book is written—and this 
is properly made clear at the outset —from the 
standpoint of an orthodox Jew. It is therefore 
in ita earlier chapters—on the Bible—and its 
last chapters—on modern movements—that 
ıt will be most exposed to criticism. In the 
early chapters we are given no allusion to the 
Documentary Hypothesis; the hypothesis 
may be rejeoted, but it should scarcely be 
ignored. The story of Esther and Mordechai 
(p.83) carries no mention of the theory of 
their identification with Ishtar and Marduk ; 
nor 18 it correct to maintain (p. 94, n. 1) that 
the ‘ majority of historians’ hold that Ezra 
preceded Nehemiah in date. In at least one 
passage (p.21) a claim is made for Judaism 
that will appear somewhat extravagant to 
students of other religions; the Decalogue 
does not gain in stature by the questionable 
statement that there 1s not ‘to be found in 
any other code anything corresponding to the 
prohibition of lust and covetous desires’. A 
remark that the present reviewer finds inex- 
plicable deolares that ‘never once did (the 
Pharisees) reprove (Jesus) for his messianic 
claims’ (p.107); it would have been sur- 
prising had they not done so. In his chapters 
on modern movements, Dr. Epstein writes 
with sympathy and understanding of Chas- 
sidism ; but few will agree that the settlement 
of Mendel of Vitebsk in Palestine, important ۵ 
step though it was, laid ‘the foundation of 
what was to become the Zionist movement, 
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was allowed to appear in its present form. 
That the Semitist will find in it little that is 
new or stimulating is perhaps in itself no 
serious criticism. But it is a matter for concern 
that non-Semitists may treat this volume 8 
a definitive ‘authority’ on Israelite and 
Jewish oulta. The curious reader may follow 
his interests by turning to the works cited in 
Dr. Ehrlich's footnotes and in the unclassified 
bibliography at the end of this volume; the 
inourious reader will not. The latter, &ocord- 
ingly, is likely to be unaware that many of the 
rites disoussed with such brevity in the volume 
under review have been the subject of much 
argument and are still the subject of argument. 
Their significance is by no means as certain as 
Dr. Ehrlich implies (an admirable exception 
is his cautious analysis of the tents at the 
festival of Tabernacles, p. 54). This is, in 
brief, a disappointing volume—and the more 
so since Dr. Ehrlich has already given us, 
among other works, a highly competent history 
of Israel. We hope that he will return to treat— 
with his wonted analytical ability—the themes 
of the present volume in the close detail 
they merit. 

A number of errors may be noted. In 
n. 62, 1 Kings xxiv is incorrect; in n. 79, 
Num. xxi, 35 should presumably be xxix, 35 ff; 
in n. 154, Heb. ‘asor should read ‘asor; in 
n. 198, A. 8. Rankin should be O. 8. Rankin ; 
in n. 281 and the bibliography, J. Abrahams 
should be I. Abrahams, The volume entitled 
° Essays presented to J. H. Hertz’ in n. 218 is 
called ‘ Essays in hon. of J. H. Hertz’ in the 
bibhography. 

J. 8. SEGAL 


ISIDORE EPSTEIN: Judaism: a his- 
torical presentation. (Pelican Books, 
A440.) 349 pp. Harmondsworth: 
Penguin Books, 1969. 3s. 6d. 


The aim of this book—to give an outline of 
the historical development of Judaism within 
the compaas of a little over 300 pagee—would 
seem to present the author with a task no less 
formidable than that which confronted the 
author of the volume already reviewed. But 
Dr. Epstein has carried out the task with 
striking success. No comparable work has 
appeared on the subject m English in recent 
years. For all its popular approach, this 
account of changing religious forces against 
the background of the viciasitudes of four 
millennia concedes nothing in scholarly in- 
tegrity. Itis admirably written, and maintains 
its momentum and vitality to the end. 

At a few points, it is true, the volume seems 
to suffer from over-compression, The identity 
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at all, nor, to all appearances has the author 
consulted A. Grohmann’s Sttdarabten, 11, which 
18 & competent summary still of prime value, 
nor von Wismann and Hofner. He repeats 
the error of naming the ruined city of am- 
‘Adiya near Mukairüs, Im'adiya, the original 
error of S. Perowne in an enthusiastic attempt 
to locate Iram Dh&t al-Imad, but am-‘Adiya, 
i.e. al-‘Adiya, simply means ‘ the ‘Adite city’, 
and the term ' 'Ádite' is commonly applied to 
an ancient well to-day and was in former 
times, as for example in Ibn Ishiq/Ibn 
Hogham (of. Guillaume, p. 476). Nor is am- 
‘Adiya a amall town, but quite a sizeable aite, 
if less magnificent than 'Timnà'.  Nuqub 
al-Hajar is wrong—and Nagqab al-Hajar 
correct ; the naqub is a cutting in the shoulder 
of rock upon which the town stands, to allow 
the flood to irrigate the fields down-stream 
from it; I have walked through 15 myself and 
oan attest thatitis used to this day. Numerous 
routes, still unexplored, run from the lower 
Wadi Hadramawt to the coast. South of 
Hugn al.'Urr, formerly in the centre of a 
heavily populated region, a route runs across 
the Jol, partially paved to the top, and there 
are pre-Islamic inscriptions around the area. 

Dr. Bowen’s remarks on the salt trade are 
useful reportage, and Shabawi rook salt is of 
course & common enough commodity in 
Hadrami markets, The salt of Ma’rib was s 
‘ fief’ (tgia‘) in the Prophet’s time, a fact cited 
in many sources, to which may be added 
Ibn Samurah’s Tabagai (ed. Fwād Samd, 
p. 12). Dr. Bowen reports that the camel load 
is between 300 to 400 1b., the latter weight, 
۵ himl, has already been reported by Grohmann 
(op. cit., x, 99), but the 300 1b. load is the 
traditional buhar of Arabia; the two weights 
even figure in Lane's Lexicon. 

The section on irrigation is based on prac- 
tical field work richly documented with maps, 
plans, and illustrations, and in so far aa it 
presenta facts, it is valuable. The account of 
silting up over ancient ruins in the ۵۲ 
Baihan adds a new chapter to its history. 
When, however, Dr. Bowen begins to theorize 
on an insufficient general knowledge of 
Southern Arabia, and without having at his 
disposal complete data on the annual floodings 
over several years, then the reader is inspired 
with doubts. Dr. Bowen, like some other 
members of the expedition, is obsessed by 
incense theories, against which Miss Caton 
Thompson has already given restrained 
warnings. Dr. Bowen considers that evenly 
spaced discoloured circles on flat silt surfaces, 
often in rows, may have held incense trees, 
but not palm or ‘Hb trees, though his reasoning 
against their having held palm trees is not 
very sound. Why should one look for incense 
trees here? Why perhaps, should they not 
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culminating in the rise of the Jewish State '— 
this is surely to overrate ite practical signifi- 
cance, So, too, Dr. Epstein is less than fair to 
some aspects of the Reform movement ; ‘ God- 
idea’ (p. 279, foot) is perhaps an ungenerous 
description of the doctrine of Mordecai Kaplan. 

But these are minor criticiams, and 
Dr. Epstein may reply, and with justice, that 
they are largely subjective. The standard of 

"this work is so uniformly high and it is written 
with such great sincerity that it fully merits 
the popularity which it will undoubtedly 
receive. The author is to be congratulated on 
a volume of great distinction. 

The present reviewer has found no more 
than two errors of printing—on p. 77, line 26, 
and p. 171, line 23. 

J. B. SEGAL 


RIOHARD LeBaron Bowen, Jr, and 
Frank P. ALBRIGHT: Archaeological 
discoveries 4n. South Arabia. (Publi- 
cations of the American Foundation 
for the Study of Man, Vol. Ir.) xvii, 
315 pp. Baltimore: The Johns Hop- 
kins Press, [1958]. $10. (Distributed 
in G.B. by Oxford University Press. 
£4.) 


This volume comprises the first instalment 
of the reports by members of the American 
expeditions to Baihàn, Ma’rib, and Zuf&r from 
1950 to 1953 which have been eagerly awaited 
by scholars. In this initial publication they 
will be in part gratified to see 80 much unknown 
revealed, and in part disappointed, for the 
reports are of unequal quality. For reasons 
beyond 158 control, the expedition’s photo- 
graphs are not of the highest standard, but, at 
worst, they are adequate and taken as a whole 
they present an extremely interesting record, 
especially of the Ma’rib sites, 

B. LeBaron Bowen contributes three essays 
and two appendixes to the volume. His 
general archaeological survey and description 
of Baihün is a simple factual account, though 
muoh of this was already known in outline 
from Wyman Bury's travels half & century 
ago, incorporated in Landberg's Arabica, v. 
The section on ' Burial monuments of South 
Arabia ’ is the first attempt to piece together 
what is so far known on this matter. 

Dr. Bowen's essay on ancient trade routes 
in Southern Arabia هد‎ not, however, a contri- 
bution to our knowledge of the subject. In the 
first instance it is based on far too little 
evidence, and most of what is sound has 
already been established by others. The 
medieval Arab geographers whose data are of 
major importa nce şeem not to have been utilized 
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produced by the expenditure of energy 
becomes insufficient to maintain that energy. 

On the whole [ think one must look to 
economio and not to political or social factors 
for the ruin of irrigation systems, though I can 
recall being told in Subaihi country that a 
large area of arable land had gone out of 
cultivation because the two families who 
owned it squabbled over a woman, but I do not 
really believe this legend! In tribal custom 
the tendency would be ultimately for a truce 
to be arranged between parties at loggerheads 
when ه‎ dispute threatened to bring a major 
public work into ruin. The tentative suggestion 
that large tracts of land went out of cultivation 
a8 & result of a decrease in the incense trade is 
not likely, nor 18 there any evidence for it in 
three winter seasons’ work at only one of many 
agricultural centres ; my experience of Hadra- 
mawt leads me to believe such a theory هذ‎ 
nalve. 

In irrigation the principle is, as the Arabs 
say, that the higher ground drinks before the 
lower-lying ground. The entrance-channel to 
the lower ground is therefore stopped up at 
first, most commonly with brushwood and 
earth—one says in Lahej, sakk al-‘ubar, for 
this operation. This prmoiple 18 not only 
customary law, but is embedded in Muslim 
fiqh which, as is well known, embodies ancient 
pre-Islamic customary law. Dr. Bowen thinks 
and shows good evidence to believe that an 
earthen dam was thrown across the wüdi to 
divert the sati-flood into the canal. Thuis is 
similar to existing practice to-day, but I have 
recorded something very like the existence of 
a large earth dam across the Wadi Hadramawt 
below Fughma, though only one end of it now 
survives the ruin of the irrigation system there. 
I concur with Dr. Bowen that the actual 
damming of water for storage purposes 18 not 
practised in Southern Arabia, though one finds 
a sort of cement-lined storage tank of very 
large dimensions filed by flood-water in 
Habban, Qaidün, and other places, known as 
karif ; these, however, are unusual, and the 
evaporation rate of water makes them of 
doubtful value, though water is stored in 
wadi-beds or near them by a narrow flood- 
well, known as Atswa, sometimes. 

Dr. Bowen shows what he dubs a Qatabian 
irrigation spout of baked clay—a type of 
utensil which, he avers, has not been reported 
from any other part of the world. This may 
indeed be so, but a walk in the flelds in the 
Wadi Hadramawt would have shown him this 
article is still everywhere in use in a somewhat 
different form. My notes call it a mir‘ad, a sort 
of mizrüb, and the small type at the foot of a 
palm tree to stop erosion is called girya 
(pl. gard). These can be seen for sale on the 
potters’ stalls in the stig. 
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have held vines planted along with some other 
crop? Vines figure in many ancient South 
Arabian sculptures, even as far as Hugn al- 
‘Urr, and certainly one could argue that if the 
prohibition against wine were enforced after 
Islam that the demand for the grape would 
diminish! Though incense is much used in 
Hadramawt at this very day, I have never 
seen cultivated incense trees, and the incense 
tree seems to grow wild. Moreover, I doubt if 
much is known by botanists about the cultiva- 
tion of the incense tree or the conditions it 
demandas, certainly not enough upon which to 
construct theories of this fanciful kind. 

Many of Dr. Bowen’s problems in regard to 
the ancient irrigation systems would, I am 
sure, be answerable from present-day practice, 
had he had time to inquire into it. For ex- 
ample, had he asked any peasant he would 
have found that each 8610 to-day has a spill- 
way to allow surplus flood-water to run off the 
fleld, or & out is made in the clay bank (sawm) 
for this purpose, known variously as maqta‘, 
ma'dal, mansam, mithwi, etc. Though Baihan 
seems to Dr. Bowen to have had no aluice- 
gates at the entry to fields, these can be seen 
in Huraida to-day where they are called 
bidd (budüd) and the sluice-plank sufra. 
Dr. Bowen holds that in Baihan the force of 
the satl-flood was broken by distributing it 
into numerous small streams, and from infor- 
mation collected by the reviewer it seems that 
in the ancient Hadramawt system too, which 
lasted up to times not 80 very remote, the 
force of the floods was broken in the upper 
reaches of the wadis, or (put differently) it 
never had the force it attains nowadays below 
Tarim, for the main w&di and every side w&di 
had a series of madia‘as or barrages where 
water was raised on to the palm fields, while 
the residue spiled over the stone barrage 
running across the wadi bed, and ran down to 
the next barrage. Dr. Bowen says httle of 
how silt was controlled, but from my own 
fleld-work and from the legal works on irriga- 
tion, it is clear that the channels were regularly 
cleaned out, and the spoil was dumped some- 
where. In Shibim and Huraida the level of the 
fields is kept constant by removing the spoil 
and dumping it on the banks of the fields. 
When one talks of abandoned irrigation 
schemes, can there indeed sometimes come 
& point where the spoil has accumulated so 
much on the banks that the field has shrunk 
and it becomes so costly to remove the silt 
that economics make it imperative to abandon 
an arable area ? We know where well irriga- 
tion is concerned that if the water-table sinks 
below a certain point, fleld irrigation with 
human or animal labour becomes uneconomio, 
and the place must be abandoned ; to reduce 
the proposition to its simplest terms the food 
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on account of its agriculturs, especially palms, 
but this to our certain knowledge has declined 
during the last 13 centuries. Can we be sure 
that the collection of moense brought large 
profits to be spent on irr-gation and monu- 
ments in South Arabia? Was it not more 
likely that incense was relatively cheap locally, 
&nd the profits frittered away by transport 
costs when it went to Europe overland? A 
comparison with the economics of the medieval 
pepper trade could be instructive. If there was 
any such prosperity arisinz from the incense 
trade would the vestiges not rather be sought 
on the coast than in the interior? Mr. Van 
Beek’s reliance on Freya Stark’s ‘ Notes on the 
southern incense route of A-abia ' as an author- 
ity is surprising (its mixtcre of half-compre- 
hended texts includes such a statement as 
* Shihr (the same word as Sahil—coast) °), and 
no use at all seems to hava been made of the 
monograph of von Wissmann and Maria 
Hofner. I see little reason to give the incense 
trade the exaggerated importance and far- 
reaching economic conseqrences attributed to 
it, and to speak of ‘incense routes ', not simply 
of ‘caravan routes’ is romanticism, of the 
Stark school. 

The more technical reparte appear of muoh 
superior quality to what has already been 
discussed. Howard Com-ort's study of the 
imported pottery and glass from Timné‘ 
which he considers with that of Virampatnam- 
Arikamedu is an illuminating contribution to 
South Arabian cultural history. The Roman 
phases of both sites, though differing in some 
respects, appear about contemporary. It 
would be interesting to conpare the glass with 
the glass bottle I found et Bir Fadl in 1941 
(now in the Aden Museum; for which I suspect 
& Syrian origin. The showpiece of the actual 
objects disoovered by the expedition is un- 
doubtedly the pair of lions and their riders, 
well described by B. Begall and compared with 
Mediterranean parallels. She makes the in- 
teresting suggestion, well supported by similar 
cases, that these were cast from imported 
moulds, but the reviewer feels that in view 
of Baihan's remoteness 20212 coastal porta, 
and the high cost of transsort, one should not 
exclude the poasibility of the actual presence 
of itinerant Greek craftemen, and there is 
too much, bronze casting :n South Arabia for 
it all to have been of foreign provenance. 

Where the inscriptional material is con- 
cerned the following observations are offered 
from an Arabist viewpoirt. In Jamme, 405, 
raymat is to be identified surely, with the 
Hadrami raim, the flat welled roof of a house 
where one sleeps, and raiba is a courtyard ; 
these cannot be proper names. The word for 
‘° enclosure ’, to which Professor Jamme assigns 
the proper names Raiymat and Rehbat, is 
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G. Van Beek's note on the ancient frankin- 
cense is algo a rehash of much handled sources 
to which he adds virtually nothing new, except 
that the coast of the ‘ Sachalites ’ is identified 
with the Zufür region on the basis of an in- 
scription containing the name S'KLHN. SHLT 
of Exodus xxx, 34 he says, is not therefore to 
be identified with the Sachalites, but might 
SHLT not be identified with the Shihra or 
Shahrà tribe which has given its name to 
sl-‘Shihr? The l/r correspondence is so 
common in South Arabia as to remove any 
difficulty about the slight variation ın radicals. 

It is time to bring some common sense to 
the consideration of the part played by incense 
in Southern Arabia. It is an important piece 
of evidence that to-day Somali collectors come 
to al-Mukallé to gather incense ; this could be 
an ancient trade pattern. Lubûn is obtain- 
able in any Hadram! town or village; it is 
used as a deodorant in the tahara, glass 
tumblers sre fumigated with it to taste water, 
children chew it as Americans chew gum— 
which it resembles in taste, it is used as a 
tooth-stopping or to seal cracks in household 
containers or utensils, and of course ıt is used 
for a range of ritual purposes, but it is not the 
only substance thus employed. Luban Shihri 
or Shahri is well known to medieval Arabio 
souroes, none of which seem to have been con- 
sulted by Mr. Van Beek ; it figures in the 1412 
trade survey of Aden, Mulakhkhas al-fitan. I 
doubt 1f we have as yet any conclusive evidence 
as to ita relative distribution in Southern 
Arabia, but we may assume that al-Shihr was 
the pomt where it was collected for export. 
Pliny mentioned two varieties which I have 
shown (Anthropos, XLIX, 1954, 451) must refer 
to the seasons when they were collected or 
available—Kharft in July-September, and 
Dithe’s in the period April-June. These gea- 
sonal varieties are probably related to the trade 
pattern, and the July-September crop would 
catch the westward-bound fleste, while the 
April-June arop would catch the India-bound 
vessels. Madder-plantings in the Yemen were 
timed in the medieval period to catch these 
fleets. The incense trade has probably been 
given undue prominence through the state- 
mente of Pliny, while there were plenty of 
other commodities from the Far East passing 
along the sea and land routes to Rome, for 
example textiles like those found in Palmyra 
and elsewhere. Textiles figure abundantly in 
the medieval Mwulakhkhas al-fitan. To turn 
to the economics of the situation, incense is 
stated to come from only one part of Southern 
Arabla, yet the whole area, including the 
Yemen was prosperous in ancient times and 
had a highly developed civilization, just as it 
did under the medieval Rasülids. Hadramawt 
was & prosperous country even in Islamic times 
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Ahmad in inventing his system of Arabic 
prosody, and suggests that important con- 
clusions can be drawn about the character 
of ancient Arabic prosody itself from his 
reconstruction of these principles. 

We do not possess the treatise in which 
al-Khalil has explained his system, but 
Weil finds a criterion to establish which 
parts of the Arabic prosodical theory go back 
to al-Khalil in a passage by al-Jáhu (al- 
Bayan, Cairo, 1851, 1, 129 [= Cairo 1307/1948, 
1, 139].  AlJàhuz attests that al-Khalil 
invented the names for the metres 16101], 
basi, madid, wafir, and kamu (the metres 
which form the first two of his ‘ circles’); 
the terms sabab and watid (being the elements 
which form the feet); and the terms kharm 
and zihàáf (denoting deviations from the normal 
scheme of the metres). Al-Khalil had a deep 
knowledge of the problems of musio, and wrote 
treatises on melody and rhythm; he must 
therefore have based his metrical system on a 
direct observation of the way in which Arabic 
verses were recited 1n his day. Though we do 
not possess the treatise in which he set forth 
his prosodic system, the elements of the 
system itself (the circles and the signs for the 
various metres which were noted in them, 
together with the terms which can be shown to 
go back to al-Khalil himself), do contain a 
sufficient indication of the main line of his 
thought. 

The author then explains the fundamental 
character of Arabic prosody, contrasting 1t with 
Greek. The classical Greek language had no 
stress, but only a pitch of melodic nature; 
its prosody was therefore entirely ruled by the 
regular sequence of short and long vowels. In 
contrast, the Germanic languages have no 
syllables of constant length and the character 
of the syllable is determined by the stress; 
the rhythm of Germanic verse is therefore 
governed by the sequence of stressed and 
unstressed syllables. In old Arabic, the quantity 
of the syllable is fixed and its rhythm is 
governed by quantaty; did stress play any 
part in Arabio prosody ?  Soholara such as 
R. Geyer and A. Bloch gave this question a 
negative anawer, and concluded that Arabio 
prosody was entirely quantitative, while 
others attributed some function to stress— 
though there was a considerable difference of 
opinion amongst them about where the stress 
lay. This uncertainty is due to the fact that 
we have no direct traditaon regarding the way 
in which ancient Arabio poetry was recited. 
The author suggests that an examination of 
al-Khalil’s system may provide an answer, 
not in the sense of a direct statement (&mnce 
the Arab grammarians had no terms for 
‘syllable’ and ‘ stress’), but in the sense of 
implying the existence of an ictus in each foot, 
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‘adud, clearly ‘an arm’, or as we should say, 
‘a wing’ of a central structure, and I have the 
impression that this word may be used in 
Hadrami texte describing additions to mosques, 
but ordinarily 20146 would be used. On p. 186 
I cannot think that rhi means anything but 
* a court’, and have reported it from Habban 
as still used in this sense. The root nfs would 
imply openings or entrances, and for legal 
reasons my Habban documents describe 
buildings with their means of access. 

Very satisfactory is the objective and me- 
thodical description of the Ma’rib excavations 
made by F. P. Albright. The peculiar circum- 
stances under which this work was executed 
have already been described by Wendell 
Phillips ; 15 is manifest how much they oiroum- 
scribed Dr. Albright's own activities, raising 
80 many problems that could not be solved. 
Yet even in Dr. Albright’s sober words one 
senses the excitement of investigating one of 
Arabia’s most famous monuments. The photo- 
graphs, if not of the first rank, are likely to be 
the best we shall have for some time, and in 
fact in some cases they may even be the only 
record if the site has been quarried away by 
the time it is next open to solence. The 
Arabian culture which produced the Dam and 
Mahram Bilqis is of a level comparable with 
that of the Hellenistic Mediterranean, but 
what could be more frustrating than this 
destruction of ancient monuments in the 
Yemen or Baihan, where the closure of a 
region or lack of funds allows of no progress in 
archaeology 7 There were Europeans who 
visited Mahram Bilqis before the nineteenth 
century—-namely the two Jesuits who were 
carried by the Arabs from Hadramawt to 
San'à' in 1590 (Geog. Jour., oxv, 4-6, 1950, 
202); they describe it briefly under the name 
Melquis. In medieval times Ma’mb had a 
mosque attributed to Solomon, and one 
wonders whether 1t was in the present town 
of Me’rib or located in the Mahram Bilqis 
itself. 

Despite its imperfections &nd sometimes 
misconceptions this book marks a very distinct 
advance in our knowledge of an important 
and tall recently neglected part of Arabia. 


H. B. BHRJRANT 


GOTTHOLD WEIL: Grundriss und System 
der altarabischen Metren. [iv], 134 pp. 
Wiesbaden : Otto Harrassowitz, 1958. 
DM. 14. 


In this book, the author (whose recent death 
is much regretted) expounds a new theory 
about the principles followed by al-Khalfl b, 
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choice between the alternative scanning of their 
feet. (Circle 4 is a special case, as it consists of 
metres of & more indistinct character; it 
would take us too long to reproduce the 
&uthor's comments on this subject, which is 
not fundamental to the main thears.) 

After this interpretation of al-Khalil’s 
system, the author, m chapter four, aketches 
the subsequent history of Arabio prosodical 
soenoe: the science of the ‘arid. He points 
out that the books written criticizing al-Khalil 
(of which the titles only are known) obviously 
concerned minor pointe, since nobody could 
propose an alternative system, and that al- 
Khalil occupied a dominant position in this 
science st uh, as can hardly be paralleled in any 
other branch of Arabio scholarship: later 
writers did no more than introduce various 
reflnements in matters of detail. 

I should lıke to raise a particular point in 
this connexion: I think that for the passage 
quoted on p. 48 from al.Mas'üdl (a passage 
described by Goldzzher as 'obsoure") an 
interpretation differing from that of the author 
can be given.  Al-Mas'üdi mentions that 
various 'Abbüsid poets used metres which do 
not oocur in al-Khalil’s syatem, and says that 
al-Nashi' wrote a book against al-Khalil 
‘ concerning this matter’, in which ‘he 
mentioned various instances’ — obviously 
meaning that al-Nashi"s attack concerned the 
alleged incompleteness of al-Khalil’s system, 
in which some metres used by modern poets 
found no place. The next sentence is, [ think, 
not & quotation from al-Nüshi"s book (as 
assumed by the author), but rather al-Mas'üdi's 
defence of al-Khahl: ‘he mentions various 
instances ’—to resume the thread of the 
passage—' which—if al-Khalil would have 
been prepared to go beyond the usage followed 
by the ancient Arabs and deal with random 
and speculative matters, and to base his case 
upon controversial matter—would have been 
& valid argument against him and would have 
demolished his theory’; but, so we may 
complete al-Mas‘idi’s thought, since al- 
Khalil based his system on the facta as he 
found them in ancient Arabio poetry, he 
cannot be blamed for neglecting modern 
inventions. 

In eh. v, the author further expounds the 
second aspect of his theory: what we can 
learn from al-Khalil’s system (as interpreted 
by him) for the character of ancient Arabic 
prosody. We have seen that, according to the 
author, al-Khalil considered the watid— 
which the author assumes to have carried the 
ictus—as the basis of Arabic prosody; in 
this chapter, he undertakes the experiment of 
constructing all the possible metres which can 
arise out of the combination of this kernel with 
additional, unstressed, syllables. In view of 
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In ch. ii, al-Khalil’s system of the metrical 
circles is described. As is well known, al- 
Khalil divided the Arabic metres into five 
groups and insoribed the scheme of the leading 
metre of each group round a oircle. If one 
begins to read the scheme not at the starting 
point of the leading metre, but at various other 
points, one gets the other metres of the group. 
The metres themselves were analysed by 
al-Khalil into eight feet, the feet into four 
elementa: ~ or " " called sabab, and " — or 
- " called twatid. Since the actnal metres as 
they ocour in the poets are not identical with 
the ideal paradigms construoted by al-Khali, 
he established rules for deriving the actual 
forms from the paradigms and coined terms to 
express deviations (the zihafat and ‘ilal). 

In ch. iii, the author discusses al-Khalil’s 
aim in constructing the circles, He assumes that 
according to al-Khalil each foot of the metres 
consists of two elementa: (1) a length, which is 
not susceptible of shortening, is stressed, and is 
preceded or followed by a short, aleo un- 
changeable (" * or ^ ")-—i.e. the two kinds of 
the watid, the ’ marking the 10558 as oonjeo- 
tured by the author; (2) variable elements 
(¬ or " ")—ie. the two kinds of sabab. The 
variable elements have no stress, while the 
constant ones have; and since the latter can 
start or end with the length which, according 
to the hypothesis, carries the ictus, we have 
either a rising (" +) or falling (^ ") rhythm. 
If we examine the eight feet constructed by 
al-Khalil from this point of view, we find that 
only four can be divided into these elements 
in an unambiguous way: FA'Ü.lun, MAFÁ. 
‘lun, MUPFA-‘alatun, maf-'ü-LÁTU. In 
these the syllables which form the watid—the 
kernel of the foot—can be identified with 
certainty. It follows that there is no difficulty 
in the scanning of the metres tawil, wifir, 
hazaj, and mutagārib, since they are exclusively 
composed of the three first of the above- 
mentioned four feet containing ۲ >. 

The four feet oan be scanned in 
two ways: fa‘ILUN or FA‘I-lun, mustaf- 
ILUN or mus-TAF‘I-lun, fa-ILA-tun or 
FÁI-la-tun, muta-fa-ILUN or muta-FÁ'I- 
lun. Thus all the twelve metres which contain 
these four feet can be scanned according to a 
rising or a falling rhythm. The author suggesta 
that al-Khalil’s aim in constructing the circles 
was to show which of the two alternatives was 
the correct one. The first metre of each circle 
is the ' leading metre ' and consiste exclusively 
of feet in which the place of the watid is firmly 
fixed, the leading metres of circles 1, 2, 8, and 
5, being fawil, wüfir, hazaj, and mwaqarib, 
which, as we have seen, all contain an un- 
equivocal " 4, while the other metres of the 
circles consist of the four equivocal feet. The 
first metre, however, indicates the correct 
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the author’s argument, which can only be 
appreciated fully when read as a whole. (Of 
the various points touched e» passant I think 
I must mention the plausible etymology 
proposed for gasfda : ° planned artistic verse ', 
in contrast to the improvised rajaz; an 
explanation which is similar to that given by 
Ibn Jinni.) 

The reader may be reminded that in this 
study, written near the end of his life, the 
author harks back to the beginnings of his 
scholarly career: he composed, in the first 
decade of the century, the article on Arabic 
prosody for the Encyclopaedia of Islam (s.v. 
‘Artid). Half a century later, he was asked to 
revise his artacle for the new edition, and— 
as he said in a letter to the present reviewer— 
it was while engaged on that task that he 
gained a new insight mto the problems of 
Arabio prosody. The first sketch of his new 
theory was published in the form of an article 
(‘ Das metrische System des al-Xalil und der 
Iktus in den altarabischen Versen’, Oriens, 
vi, 2, 1954, pp. 304-21) while another 
version formed the new article in the second 
edition of the Hncyclopaedsa of Islam. 

It will have become apparent even from 
the brief acoount of Weil's book that he has 
succeeded in presenting & closely argued case 
for his hypotheses both about the meaning of 
al-Khalil's system of circles and the character 
of ancient Arabic prosody. How far can his 
case be taken as proven 7 I take the liberty to 
refer in this connexion to a full and interesting 
review of the book by A. Bloch in the Gotine 
gische Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1959, pp. 67-80. 
There, Bloch writes that ‘G. Weil’s great 
merit, which cannot be evaluated too high, is to 
have discovered, in ch. iii, the meaning and the 
aim of al-Khalil’s theory of circles’. On the 
other hand Bloch does not think that it can 
be proved that al-Khalil’s circles necessarily 
presuppose the existence of an ictus in the 
verses; al-Khalil might well have intended to 
indicate by the circles the correct analysis of 
the feet as far as the watid is concerned, without 
the ward necessarily having a stress. He rebuts 
the arguments by which Weil wishes to prove 
that al-Khalll's system implies an ictus, not all 
of which are in fact wholly convincing. Whilst 
the present reviewer does not consider it his 
duty to aot as an arbiter in this matter, he 
concurs with Bloch ın considering Weil’s book 
to be the most important contribution made 
by any modern scholar to the understanding of 
ancient Arabic prosody. 


8. M, STERN 
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certain considerations, the suthor 8 
that theoretically seven feet can be constructed, 
which coincide with seven of the eight feet 
constructed by al-Khalil; thus theory and 
empirical observation by al-Khalil are in 
accordance. Moreover, the author also 
construct theoretically the metres which can 
be formed from these feet; we cannot re- 
produce here his methods, but only note his 
result: that here again theory coınoides with 
al-Khalil’s results. ‘As the metres which 
oocur in the old poetry correspond to those 
constructed theoretically not only in their 
form but also in their number, this proves that 
the old poeta unconsciously and mstinctively 
realized the single idea formed by them— 
realized ıt completely, taking 16 through to 8 
logical conclusion—and thus created a closed 
metrical system to which no further additions 
could be made.’ 

In the last chapter, the author offers a 
comparative characterization of Greek and 
Arabic prosody. He gives deservedly short 
shrift to the theory according to which the 
Arabic metres are derived from Greek metres. 
(He does not mention some recent half-hearted 
attempts to derive some Arabic metres from 
Persian ; the main argument which he advanoes 
against the Greek theory, i.e. that by its whole 
structure Arabio prosody proves to be based 
on the peculiar structure of the Arabic 
language, would seem to apply to these 
theories too.) He then determines the place of 
Arabic prosody among various other systems. 
Greek prosody is entirely based on the alterna- 
tion of short and long syllables, while Germanio 
verse is determined by the sequence of the 
stressed syllables. Arabic prosody must be 
put next to the Greek quantitative system. 
Whilst the Greek language had a pitch 
marking ono of the syllables of a word, Arabio 
did not have this tonic element, but it did, 
however, employ stress—though sparingly- 
something which was missing in Greek. 
Moreover while the Greek metres are composed 
of single shorts and longs, the basio element of 
the Arabic metres is an indivisible pair of 
syllables, thus in contrast to the great variety 
of Greek prosody, the Arabio metres form a 
close-knit system. 

Finally, the author explains the preponder- 
ance of the kernel ~“ +, in which both the 
quantity of the syllables and the stress play a 
part, from the stage which the evolution of the 
Arabio language reached at the time of the 
creation of Arabic prosody, i.e. about A.D. 500: 
in contrast to Greek at the time of the 
flourishing of its poetry (eighth—fifth century 
3.0.), Arabio possessed a stresa. 

In the frame of a mere review, it is hardly 
possible to do more than give an outline of 
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au-dessus de la ligne sont réduites: -t, -», 
-¥, eto. prompts one to ask ‘ Par rapport à 
quoi?’. Moreover, even if we are prepared to 
attach some meaning to, say, " and ۳ in 
"bb"ái what is the status of ! in bél or t in 
nhattbu or 5 in (Zarrdi) 44emal (hâda), and 
what is the apparent difference between, say, 
zzüban (p. 238) and عمطة,ت‎ (p. 264) (cf. 
"abbas, p. 204) ; again, is the superscript ! in, 
say, kul! yóm really no more than a means of 
identifying the word-form ? When the nota- 
tion 18 apparently so detailed, one has the 
right to ask questions of detail and to wonder, 
for example, if ?t"hatta is truly tetrasyllabio 
or whether " ('" placó devant une consonne 
indique l'existence d'une syllable sans élément 
vocalique '") relates rather to an audible 
release of the plosive before the pharyngal 
phase to which the notation h refers. In 
passing, the notation of consonants would have 
been improved by the adoption of the current 
رآ‎ or b for h, since the subsoript dot is elsewhere 
used exclusively to relate to emphatio 
articulation. 

The status of the roots in Arabic script 
under which words are entered is not explained; 


they clearly have no descriptive basis (cf. أب‎ 
relating to bû, ul to wdbbad, um to 
fema, etc., eto.) and are presumably intended 
to provide a means of finding their way 
around the lexicon for those whose approach 
to the dialect 1s likely to be through some form 
of written ۰ 

Notwithstanding the objections that have 
been made, notably to the manner and system 
of notation, the book is a worthy, even precious 
addition to the great store of scholarly work in 
French appertaining to the particular field of 
North African Arabic. 

T. Y. MITOHELL 


WILHELM HoENxRBAOR: Das nord- 
afrikantsohe Schattentheater. (Bonner 
Orientalistische Studien, Neue Serie, 
Bd. 6.) x, 167 pp., 9 plates. Mainz: 
Rheingold-Verlag, 1959. DM. ۰ 


In the present book, dedicated to ‘dem 
Kenner orientalischer Volksliteratur Oto 
Spies’, Wilhelm Hoenerbach has undertaken 
the task of investigating everything that is 
known of shadow plays in North África, except 
Egypt where special circumstances obtain. 
Having spent some time in Tripolitania, he 
deals principally with the shadow play in that 
country, with the theatre itself, the players, 
the audience, the figures of the characters, 
the psychological types presented, the dialects 
used, the obscenities, Turkish parallels to 
Maghrabi texts, the way in which the plays are 
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GILBERT Boris: du parler 
arabe des Marazig. (Etudes Arabes et 
Islamiques. Études et Documenta, 1.) 
xv, 686 pp. Paris: Imprimerie 

Nationale, Librairie C. Klincksieck, 

1958. 


The posthumous publication of this lexicon 
containing approximately 9,500 words of a 
southern Tunisian dialect provides proof, if 
such were needed, of the great loss that was 
occasioned to the world of scholarship by the 
death at so early an age of the author of 
Documents linguistiques ei ethnographiques sur 
une région du Sud Tunisien (Nefzacua). 
The latter work was accompanied by a short 
glossary selected from the more copious 
material which 18 now presented in the lexicon. 
Those whose diffioult task it has been to order 
Boris’s card-indexes and to prepare them for 
publication are to be congratulated on a 
worthwhile job truly well done. 

Inevitably there is some unevenness in a 
work which was not prepared for publication 
by ıts author. That some articles are rather 
more detailed than others, that there is some 
confusion of the functions of phonology, 
grammar, and lexicon, that insufficient 
attention has been paid to collocation, that is to 
the company habitually kept by the words 
entered, these are criticisms which in the 
given context are relatively unimportant and 
do not detract from the scholarly value of the 
work. More urgent, it seems to the reviewer, 
is the question of the roman transoription that 
is employed throughout. Pace the late and 
great doyen of (colloquial) Arabic studies in 
France, Wilham Margais, whose influence on 
the work under review is much in evidence, 
the transcription for reader and printer alike 
is both literally and figuratively a headache. 
To take a few examples, even if one accepts 
for practical purposes the questionable basis 
of absolute key-equivalenta in French or 
other languages (of. ‘a a moyen francais’, 
“e à peu prés l’; ouvert anglais de bt’, oto.), 
there is still no justification in a work of 
lexicography for associating the vowel symbols 
of the transoription with eight different 
diacrition, appearing singly and in oer. 
tain combinations. ° Narrow  transoription 
is more appropriately located in exclusively 
phonetio and phonological accounts, from 
which may be derived and to which may be 
referred & reading transcription suitable for 
other purposes. A reading transcription should 
by definition be readable, not decıphera ble, nor 
should a transcription be looked upon as a 
means of replacing a phonetic account. 
Turning to consonants in the lexicon, the 
reading convention on p. xiv to the effect that 
‘Les consonnes éorites en petits caractères 
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good fortune to find, when travelling through 
Egypt, quite important traces of Egyptian 
shadow plays and with this material he began 
to revive the Egyptian shadow play in Egypt. 
One of the modern figures 18 dated 1289, 1.6. 
A.D. 1872, and Hasan was bidden to present 
his shadow plays in Helouan before Taufiq 
Pasha, the Khedive of Egypt (1879-93). It is 
olear, therefore, that shadow plays were being 
performed in Egypt in the second half of the 
nineteenth century, and I myself have seen 
performances of them early in the present 
century. 

The basis of Hasan's shadow plays was a 
manuscript which he found m Menzale. It is 
dated 1118/1706 and bears the title: ‘ This is 
the shadow-play diwan (diwün kedes) of the 
qalam of Shaikh Se'üd and Shaikh ‘Ali al- 
Nahle and of the qalim of the expert (al-shraf) 
al-ra’is Da'üd al-‘Attar The last named 
person was also called Da’iid al-Man&wi, as 
coming from al-Man&wüt (some miles south of 
Cairo). We learn that Shaikh Se'üd was the 
teacher of D&' üd, and that ‘Ali &l-Nable was 
&haskk al-tariga at that time. By the latter, 
Da’iid had been provided with the shadd 
(a kind of & girdle) when he himself became a 
shadow play master. 

The time when these Egyptian shadow 
players were active can be calculated from the 
poem in which D&'üd al-Manawi deals with his 
being sent with his shadow players to Istanbul 
and Adrianople (see my book: Zur Geschichte 
a arabischen Schatientheaters in Egypten, 

, 1909, 21-36). I have proved that, 
kûz Mehmed Pasha had been the Pasha 
of 5 (1807-11), he became the Admiral of 
the Turkish navy (Kapudan-i-derja) and 8 
married to a daughter of the Turkish Sultan 
Ahmed I. The marriage ceremonies began on 
80 June 1612 in Istanbul and in the report of 
them given by Edward Grimston in the continu- 
ation of Richard Knolles’s book The generall 
historie of the Turkes . . . , 8rd edition, 1021, 
1312, it seems to me that the Egyptian 
shadow players are referred to: of. my book: 
Der Leuchtturm von Alexandria, ein arabysches 
Schattenspiel aus dem matielalierlichen Agypten, 
Stuttgart, 1930, 6* ff. 

The shadow player D&'üd al-Manawi tells 
us that he was received, after the ceremonies in 
Istanbul, by Sultan Ahmed in Adrianople, that 
he saw him near the Seraglo, that he was 
given oostly presents, and that he was sent 
back to Egypt vis Soutari, Galata, Damasous, 
and Jerusalem. From other sources, for in- 
stance the historian Na‘ima, (ed. 1281/3, I, 
p.95f.), we know that Sultan Ahmed I 
actually wasin the winter of 1012/13 for several 
months in Adrianople. Da&'üd al-Manü&wi must 
have made his journey to Turkey with his 
shadow players in about the years 1611-13. 
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performed, the kinds of play, the old and 
modern repertoires, and comparisons of motive 
between shadow plays in the Maghrib and m 
Turkey. On pp. 76 ff. Dr. Hoenerbach dis- 
cusses texte and illustrations, and records 
whence and from what time our information 
concerning the shadow play theatre in other 
parts of North Africa is gathered. 

The shadow play theatre in North Africa 
derives from the Turkish Karagoz. The gipsy 
character Karagoz was already known in 
Brussa, the former capital of Turkey, and he 
seems to have been the hero of the shadow play 
there. From the new capital of Istanbul his 
fame seems to have sproad with the expansion 
of the Turkish empire to the Turkish dominions 
in the Near East. Georg Jacob, following ه‎ 
suggestion of Casanova and othera, believed 
that the name Karagoz might have been con- 
nected with Bahá'addin Qar&qtish, a some- 
what eccentric official of Saladin, and if so 
that important elements in the development 
of this character could have originated in 
Egypt independently of Turkey. But it has 
not been possible to establish the theory. 

On the North African shadow play outside 
Egypt there 1s, I believe, not much to add 
to the information and the conclusions Dr. 
Hoenerbach provides. We may, however, ask 
whether it 18 advisable to discuss the North 
African shadow play exclusive of Egypt, as 
Egypt was for centuries a classical land for 
the shadow play and it is precisely in Egypt 
that independent traditions exist. 

It is true that when E. W. Lane made his 
observations in Cairo in the years 1833-5, 
there was hardly anything to be found of the 
shadow play there. But we know that over 600 
years earlier Saladin had been present at the 
representation of a shadow play. Many refer- 
ences concerning the shadow play in Egypt 
are to be found ın Georg Jacob’s Geschichte des 
Schatieniheaiers im Morgen- und Abendland, 
2. Auft., Hannover, 1925, pp. 46 ff. and 102-7, 
and Jacob has devoted much attention to the 
three thirteenth century shadow play texts of 
Muhammed b. Daniyal, an oculist in Cairo who 
died in 1811, texts I hope to publish in the near 
future. In 1909 I myself found in the small 
town of Menzale an important collection of 
shadow play figures, of which some bear the 
blazon of office of the owner, which cannot be 
later than the thirteenth century (‘ Islamische 
Schattenspielfiguren aus Agypten.’, Der Islam, 
1, 1910, 264-99 ; r, 1911, 148-95). And ın the 
second half of the nineteenth century a certain 
Hasan Qashshish, an Algerian (died about 
1902), a man of great ability in this field of 
activity, who was for some time the leader 
(shaikh al-tariqa) of the story-tellers (muhkaddi- 
thin) in Cairo, remtroduced the shadow play 
in Cairo and elsewhere in Egypt. He had the 
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piler, have been reproduced. The basio collec- 
tion of source material in this book is available 
to all Arabiste, but 1te critical contribution only 
to those who know Urdu. 

The method of critical study follows, more 
or less, the classical oriental pattern, though 
ihe compiler is quite familiar with at least 
some of the relevant Western literature. His 
method has ite disadvantages for œ modern 
student. For instance, & bibliography at the end 
would have been of considerable help. Simi- 
larly, though he has mentioned at the end of 
each letter its sources (with page numbers), 
the dates of editions quoted and locations of 
MSS have not been given. 

These letters oonstitute useful source mate- 
rial for the study of the &adminstrative and 
fiscal structure of the early caliphate, its policy 
of Islamization of all Arabia, the evolution of 
a modus viwends between its Muslim and non- 
Muslim citizens, the development of such 
specifically Muslim institutions as the tma‘ or 
the jizya, the impact of at least the material 
culture of the conquered civilizations on the 
Arabs and their challenge to the ‘Arab 
asabiya, and in general the problems facing the 
highly centralized theocratic administration 
of a state which had within a few years 
incorporated into ite territories the whole of 
the Sassanid empire and most of the oriental 
provinces of the Byzantine empie. 

The value of this book will increase if the 
compiler could include in the next edition a 
chronological table of his sources, mentioning 
wherever possible the ráwis of a particular 
version of a letter in each source; this might 
throw some interesting light on the develop- 
ment of Arabic historiography. 

AZIZ AHMAD 


HERBERT W. Dupa (tr): Dre Sek- 
sohukengeschichte des Ibn Bibi. xvii, 
366 pp. Kopenhagen: Munksgaard, 
[1959]. D.kr. 149. 


The history of Husayn b. Muhammad Riighadi, 
surnamed Ibn Bibi in honour of his mother 
Bibi Munajjima (‘ Madame Il’Astrologue’), is 
the principal work on the history of the Seljuq 
rulers of Rüm (Anatolia) and covers the events 
between A.D. 1192 and 1280. As such it falls 
in the first place within the competence of the 
historians of Asia Minor, who are able to check 
15 in the light of local documenta, inscriptions, 
&nd traditions. On the other hand, Ibn Bibi 
was & Persian on both sides, his parents 
migrated to Konia shortly before 1233, his 
work is composed in Persian, and he lived at 
the time of such major events as the fall of 
several Muslim dynasties of the East (the 
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Hasan Qashshüsh who used the manuscript 
containing poetry of Da’iid al-Man&wi as the 
basis for his revival of the shadow play in 
Egypt believed that the manuscript had been 
written in 1706 by the poet himself. We now 
seo that this poet was active about a hundred 
years earlier. 

The problem of how the Algerian Hasan 
Qashshásh was able to compose Egytian 
shadow plays in the nineteenth century with 
the help of Egyptian Arabic shadow play 
poetry of the sixteenth century I have dis- 
cussed in my books: Das Krokodsleptel 
(Lib ei-Timsüh, ein agyptisches Schattensptel) 
(Nachrichten der K. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Gottingen (Phil.-hist. Klasase)), 
1915, 288-359; and Der Leuchturm von 
Alexandria, ein arabisches Schattensptel aus 
dem mittelalierlichen Agypten (Das Oriental- 
iache Schattentheater, Bd. 1), Stuttgart, 1930. 


P. KAHLE 


KuunsHip AHMAD FARIQ (ed. and tr.) : 
Hazrat ‘Umar kë sarküri (۰ 
[xv], 400, 224, [31] pp., 4 maps. 
Delhi: Nadvat-al-Musanifin, 1379/ 
1959. Rs. 12. 


This comprehensive collection of the official 
letters of ‘Umar, the second Caliph of Islam 
has been collected from all the familiar sources 
of Islamic history and some manuscripts. 
These sources range from Tabari to the nine- 
teenth-century Nasikh al-tawürikh. The letters 
have been divided into three parts ocorre- 
sponding to the three fronts on which the 
‘Arab armies were then engaged: to Abii 
"Ubaidah ibn Jarrah and others on the Syrian 
front, to S‘ad ibn abi-Waqqüs, Abi Musa 
Ash‘ari, and others in charge of the 1۳200۰ 
Persian front, and to ‘Amr ibn al-Ag on the 
Egyptian front. At the end there is an addi- 
tional section containing letters to those whose 
names could not be ascertained and letters 
written to collective ‘Arab groups m 
conquered territories. 

The Urdu text of the book consists of trans- 
lation of the letters, with a brief introduction 
to each one as well as & critical note wherever 
necessary, commenting on its authenticity or 
otherwise. These critical notes constitute the 
compiler's analytical contribution to the study 
of the letters. The Urdu tert is followed by & 
section giving the Arabic text of the letter in 
the same serial order, but without the com- 
piler's critical notes. In the case of letters 
taken from Ibn A‘tham و گنه‎ Futüh al- 
Sham and the Nüsikh al-tawaérikh, Persian 
versions, the only ones available to the com- 
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less ita translation, can be considered as final, 
and ıt is quite probable that the first attempt 
at the interpretation of the Mukhiagar will 
provoke a number of suggestions and emen- 
dations, but the merits of D.’s pioneer work 
will not be forgotten. 

The soundings taken m a number of 
complicated passages have shown how patiently 
D. performed his diffloult task. It will not be 
amiss, however, to present here some remarks 
which may prove useful for future research on 
Ibn Bibi. 

D. seems to have given more attention to 
the literary side of his Verdeutschung than to 
history and to realia. A reader will often be left 
in doubt as to the identity of the characters 
occupying the stage, of the places quoted, and 
of the institutions and technical terms, As 
regards Asia Minor D. acknowlodges the sug- 
gestions made to him by the distanguished 
specialist, Professor F. Taeschner. For 
technical terms he chiefly depends on the 
‘ Introduction (Medhal) to the study of the in- 
stitutions of the Ottoman Empire’ by Professor 
Uzungargih, although numerous terms in 
Ibn Bibl are more connected with the earlier 
periods, namely those of Nizam al-mulk and of 
the Mongol chancelleriea. 

Here are some examples of D.’s efforts to 
imitate the flourishes found in the Persian 
original, In describing the youthful imprudence 
of the Sultan Ibn Bibi writes, az smiita'-i 
sahawát-inazw va shaháb . . kamtar na-kard, 
and D. writes (p. 203) that the sultan did not 
cease ‘ die Sattel der Capriolen und Levaden zu 
besteigen °. Where the author speaks of 
how, after the invasion, the population began to 
creep out of their hiding places (asrab-va-ahrab) 
D. translates (p.234): 'die Menschen nun 
wieder von Almen herunter und aus Sohlupf- 
winkeln herausgekommen (sind)'. Hero the 
imitation of the florid style is realized even at 
some cost to the meaning of the text, for 
Almen, I understand, are ' Alpine pastures’, 
whereas this image 18 not conveyed either by 
ahrab ‘ refuges ', or by asrab which plural refers 
to ‘ underground pits’ (see I. Rusta, 144, on 
the dwellings of the anoent Slava: mithl 
al-surab tahi al-ard). The translation of the 
very complicated passage on the arrangement 
made by the siAth-divan Shams al-din Juvayni 
after his visit to Anatolia (p. 318) ia translated 
with much skill but the translation does not 
explain the technical meaning of the term 
ortaq in Mongol times, and says that, as a 
result of the arrears 1n payments of the Seljuq 
government, Erzinjin was added to the 
‘ ubrigen (ilchanischen) Staatsbesitz ', whereas 
the term inju refers here to the il-khan’s 
Private Purse (of. the Islamic term khagsa) as 
opposed to the state-treasury (dalay, Islamic 
mamalsk). i 
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Khwürazmsháühs, eto.) and of the invasion of 
the infidel Mongols. In my review of Professor 
Duda’s German translation I shall concentrate 
chiefly on that Eastern side. 

The history is known to us in three forms : 
(A) the original completed c. aD. 1281, of 
which only one copy dedicated to the Seljuq 
sultan Ghiy&th al-din Kay Khusrau (put to 
death in 1282) has survived at the brary of 
Aya Sofya; the difficulties of its turgid style 
must have been recognized very soon for about 
1285 (B), a competent abridgment (Mukhtagar) 
eluminating some of its superfluities (unfor- 
tunately not alll), was prepared. The third 
version (C) is the Turkish paraphrase which 
Yazii-oglu Ahmad included in his Compen- 
dium presented in 1423 to the Ottoman sultan 
Murad II. 

The versions (B) and (C) were published by 
Professor Houtsma in 1902. The orginal (A) 
was reproduced in Ankara in a facsimile 
towards 1946 but until recently was accessible 
only to afew scholars. In 1957 the first 
third of MS (A) was published in Ankara by 
Professor N. Lugal and Adnan 8. Exzi. The 
latter has established the truo reading of its 
tricky title (spelt without dots) as al.Awamir 
“له‎ Ald iya fi umur al-'Alà' wa, which should 
be understood (with some commentary) as 
‘(In accomphshment) of the orders of “Ala 
al-din (Juvayni) concerning the affairs of the 
(Seljuq sultan) ‘Ala al-din (Kay Qubàd)'. In 
fact (A) has a long dedication to 'Al& al-din 
‘Até-malk Juvayni, the well-known Persian 
statesman in the service of the Mongols and the 
author of the famous history of his time 
entitled Jahan-gushd. This circumstance is of 
considerable importance for the understanding 
not only of Ibn Bibis literary style but aleo of 
his submissive attitude towards the Mongol 
masters of the dedicates, the omission of some 
details found in the Jahan-gusha, etc. 

The translation for the first time of an 
Oriental medieval text is no easy proposition 
and the initiative taken by Professor Duda to 
present Ibn Bibiin a European tongue must be 
heartily welcomed. He seems to have begun 
his work about 1932 and the first draft of the 
translation waa ready in 1938. Since then ıt 
must have been checked many times. The 
texta of the Mukhtagar and of Yarij:-oglu 
published by Houtsma were established with 
great dxpiPea but since then other manu- 
scripts have come to light and the complete 
text of the Awamir al‘Al@tya has been 
discovered in Istanbul. Thus D.’s task was not 
only to translate, but also partly to collate and 
edit his text. Moreover at the end of his 
book (pp. 327-47) we find an Annex which 
contains no less than 484 further notes on 
variante found in the original Awimir. 

Hardly any edition of an old text, and still 
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tioned on p. 213 as the acting governor of 
Harran. is al-Nasawi, the author of the authen- 
tic history of his master, Sirat Jalal al-din 
(written in Syria c. 1241). This reference is an 
important detail in the peregrinations of the 
remarkable historian (cf. his autobiographic 
sketch Nafthat al-masdür, written about 1235), 

As regards the terms and names of office, 
perhaps the only satisfactory course would 
have been to leave them untranslated but 
explained; D. himself has done so for the 
uneasy Parvane, but in other cases his German 
imitations are odd (p. 318, khutba, ‘ Kanzel- 
hiturgie’) or doubtful. Thus muérif is trang- 
lated now 'intendant', now 'inspeotor', of 
which only the latter has some claim to 
ace . I cannot judge of the adequacy of 
° Btadtvogt' for shina but in Mongol times 
this latter did not govern a town; he acted 
mainly as a ‘ protector’ and by his presence 
assured order against the excesses of the 
Mongols, Basgag is not an ‘inspector’ but 
rather a finanojal agent sent to press (basmaq) 
on local authorites to extort the payment of the 
tribute, etc. It must be borne in mind that 
some names of offices simply stuck to their 
former holders and thus we hear of the former 
chashni-gir ) Truchsess ' t) and mustaufs who in 
fact were amirs or even maltk al-umara. 

Quite a number of proper names have not 
received proper attention. For the name of the 
renegade amir Tornik, cf. N. Adontz, ' Les 
Taronites en Arménie et & Byzance’, Byzan- 
tion, 1x, 2, 1934, 715-38 ; x, 1935, 5381—51 ; x1, 
1936, 4—42. For the son of Sulva (p. 22) read 
Salva, & well-known Georgian name. Duwaini 
(p. 223) must be a native of the ancient Ar- 
menian capital Dvin. Guyu (p. 298) is the good 
Iranian Giv. The name of the Khwürazmian 
Qyr-khan is likely to be Qayir (< Qadir). 
Oanit, which Ibn Bibi uses for the Empire of 
Trebizond, 18 the Georgian plural O an-et‘1 s 
Can = Laz. In Abaqa the initial length 18 
superfluous and Ergun (p. 297) is impossible for 
Argun. The place-name Kufr-siz (despite the 
amusing Perman etymology) should be read 
with the initial kafar like so many neighbouring 
Aramaio names. P. 323: the author’s dar 
sühil.$ Salkhat is inaccurate because Salkhat 
(Old Qnm) bes inland and Ibn Bibi must have 
quoted it by mistake for the joint Crimean fief 
granted to the fugitive sultan by Berke-khan, 
namely Bügdáq (now Sudaq). The author 
boldly calis the inhabitants of the latter 
sugdiyan, which, however, cannot be trans- 
lated, without any comment, as Sogdier (!). 
In an interesting passage on p. 187 Ibn Bibi 
says that his father took part in an embassy to 
ʻAlā al-din- Nau Musalman. ‘The idáfat 
between the two names is necessary to show 
that the ruler of Alamut ‘Ala al-din (1221-35), 
who reverted to the Ism&‘ili heresy, was the 
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Among the obvious oversights one might 
notice (p.222): ‘dem Cormagun stand der 
Sinn danach, Erfolge zu erringen '. The trans- 
lator seems to have read p» ' improve- 


ment’, instead of wll, an uncommon form 
which appears in the text and is supported by 
the rhyme bar mizaj-i Cormagun iflāj (or 
*afláj) rah yaft, i.e. ° paralytac injuries have 
found their way into C.’s constitution’. In 
fact the Armenian historian Kirakos of Gand- 
zak (transl. by Dulaurier, JA, ve Bér., Tom. x1, 
1858, 243, 439) speaks of the illness of Corma- 
gun who had become ‘dumb ’, so that affairs 
were run by his wife Eltine(?)-khatin. On 
p. 232 Ibn Bibi seems to make & discreet hint 
at the situation when he says that Bayju noyon 
made a sign to a khátün (Eltine ?) to ' put 
a communication into 0.8 ear’ (tā ba- 
güsh-& C. furü khwanad). On p. 230 we read 
about a peace negotiator (already protected 
by the Mongol yarlig and tamgha) that ' be- 
gleite& vom Gerichtshof begab er sich mit 
Geschenken zum Empfang'. To obtain this 


interpretation D. had restored the term طرغو‎ 
(Aya Sofya gêz) as .رغو‎ The term should 
be understood as yêj, of. Mahmüd Kash- 
ghari, با‎ 361, tuzgu, 1.6. ‘ offerings of food 
(al-hadiya min al-af'sma, etc ( made to those 
who pass by the road’, and the form turpu 
(cf. Juvayni, 1, 103) may even be a dialectal 
variant of tuzgu (cf. Turkish-Mongol r/z). In 
conjunction with the pishkashiha [sic] this 
means that the envoy bringing ‘tursgu and 
presents’ went forth to meet (istigbal) the 
Mongol chief on his way. The high court 
(yargu) gathered only at the khan’s court to 
judge such crimes as treason and rebellion and 
one cannot imagine it acting in corpore on a 
purely ceremonial occasion. 

Many interesting details in Ibn Bibi’s work 
referring to uncommon matters, especially 
outside Anatolia, such as the Mongols and 
their habits, the affairs of the Caucasus and 
the Crimea, etc., are presented without any 
help to the readers. Even the mention of 
Sultan Giyéth al-din Kay Khusrau’s stay 
among the Germans (p.42 metri causa read : 
Almàn) remains in the air: had it perhaps 
some connexion with the troops of Barbarossa 
(of. Cl. Cahen, WZKM, uvr, 1960, 21-31) ? 
Apropos of the defeat of Rukn al-din by the 
Georgians (p.85) followed by the death 
of the sultan, one would expect a word of 
reference to the Caucasian sources (calling him 
Nukardin). No light ود‎ thrown on the situation 
in the Russian steppes during the Seljuq 
expedition to the Crimes (pp. 130-8). Not all 
readers will realize that the ex-secretary of the 
Khwürazmshah Shihab al-din *Zaydari, men- 
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by H. H. Giesecke (in 1940) for the better 
understanding of the equally diffioult Bazm-u 
razm by ‘Aziz b. Ardadir (published in Turkey 
in 1928). 

V. MINORSKY 


ÁNANIASZ ZAJAOZKOWSKI: Najstarsza 
wersja turecka Busräv u Sirin Quiba. 
Część 12-11. (Prace Onientalistyczne, 
Tom vi, vri.) 304 pp., 11 plates; ix, 
238 pp. Warszawa: Polska Aka- 
demia Nauk. Komitet Orientalisty- 
ezny, 1958. A. 31, 48. 


Qutb’s version, the earliest in a Turkish 
language, of Nizami's ° Khosraw and Shirin’ 
was composed in 1341 or 1342, the years of the 
short reign of Tini Beg, Khan of the Golden 
Horde, to whom it is dedicated. Though 
Qutb's homeland is unknown, the language in 
which his work is written closely resembles 
that eharacteristio of the fourteenth-century 
Khwarezmian-Turkish works, so that 
Dr. Eckmann discusses it along with them in 
his pioneering chapter ‘Das Chwarezmtur- 
kische ' in the Fundamenta. 

Professor Zajączkowski has already pub- 
lished a series of preliminary studies (surveyed 
by J. Rypka in OLZ, rv, 1960, cols. 175-8) 
on various aspects of the work—its vocabulary, 
its literary and cultural importance, and ts 
relation to its model; he now undertakes the 
publication of an exhaustive edition. These 
two volumes give the full text in transcription, 
and the facaimile of the unique MS (Paris, a. f. 
tures 312), which was copied in Alexandria in 
1383 by a certain Berke Faqih. They are to be 
followed by three more, comprising a glossary, 
an analysis of the grammar, and a discussion 
of the literary qualities of the work. 

The transcription is made with the same 
scrupulous fidelity to the original which charac- 
terizes all Professor Zajacezkowski's publica- 
tions. Perhaps indeed on this occasion he has 
been too conservative in making emendations 
and too rigid in his transliteration, for his 
transcription gives a much poorer mmpression 
than is justified of Qutb’s abilities aa a pro- 
sodist. 

Some of the faults of prosody in the text can 
certainly be laid at the door of the copyist 
Berke. Not only was he copying a text 
written in a dialect different from his own, but 
the passage of 51 couplets, his own composi- 
tion, which he appended to his transcript of the 
text, reveals how little he was at home with 
the rules of ‘ ariiz: although a few of his lines 
can be read as mutagäı +b, they fall on the whole 
only into & Turkish syllabic metre, on the 
pattern 6-+ 5.  Qutb's translation, on the 
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son of Jalal al-din Hasan (1210-21), who had 
obtained his recognition as an orthodox Sunni 
ruler and was surnamed ‘the New Muslim’. 
Out of respect for the Mongol rulers Ibn Bibi 
usually leaves their names blank, replacing 
them by the formula (khidmat . . . , i.e. ° the 
sorvice of . . .’). The translator systemati- 
cally fills in the gap with the title khan, even 
when the title il-khan appears immediately in 
the text, and thus a confusion arises between 
the supreme rulers of Mongolia and the Mongol 
il-khans of Persia, in principle subordinated 
to the supreme khans. 

Even if the final publication of the مه‎ 
Awamir undertaken ın Ankara reveals possi- 
bilities for improving the text used, and 
partly established, by D., his work will remain 
useful. On the other hand, the present pub- 
lication gives somewhat inadequate help to 
students who like to digest the history of 
Ibn Bibi. Apart from the clumsy titles the 
author gives to his chapters, one does not find 
in the text any clear divisions between the 
separate reigns, to say nothing of the croas- 
references under the episodes and persons 
mentioned in the complicated story. Other 
desiderata are: a sketch map, a detailed 
chronological table, and the genealogies both 
of the Seljuq sultans of Rûm and of all the 
families connected with them in peace and 
war. The index of the translation is carefully 
prepared but does not give the nisbas of tho 
persons mentioned in the text and thus leaves 
obscure the curiously wide range of recruit- 
ment of the Seljuq administration, which in- 
cluded natives of Khotan (p. 253), Tis (p. 250), 
Rayy (p. 261), Sujas (not Sejaa, p. 258), Zanjan 
(p. 298), Tabriz. (p.252), Urmia (p. 300), eto. 
The western Christian countries also supplied 
& number of renegades; even an amir with 
such a nationalistic name as Khass-Oguz 
proves to be of Greek ongin (p.244). Still 
more valuable would be an index of technical 
terms. One might mention in conclusion that 
the list of literature used by the translator 
(pp. xii-xvii) is very impressive but should 
inolude: the special article on Ibn 8 
record of a maritime expedition to the Crimea 
by A. Y. Yakubovaky, Vizaniiysky Vremennsk, 
xxv, 1927, 53-76 ; V. A. Gordlevaky’s remarks 
on the text of Yaztji-oglu's Turkish paraphrase 
of Ibn Bibi, in Drevnosts Vostochnwe, 1v, 1, 
1912, 5-17, and the same author's Gosudarstvo 
Selukidov v Maloy Azis, Moscow, 1941, 
199 pp.—an independent and conscientious 
work based to & great extent on Ibn Bibi and 
analysing many realia of the period. 

The simplest way to inorease the usefulnees 
of the new translation of Ibn Bibi would be 
for Professor Duda, who now knows the text so 
well, to compile a short digest, with all the 
necessary annexes, munilar to that produced 
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rhyme with Jim and scan “~, as in 3r. 6). 
Crasis too occurs: at Or. 3 and 187. 1 Qutb 
intended the reading jet’ iglim )۳ ^), at 
llv. 4 pard’ idrd, at 18v. 14 balad ol but-i 
Cin. 

The quality of the guttural in & Turkish 
suffix shows that the Arabic feminine termina- 
tion is usually to be read with a back-vowel : 
مع‎ at Sv. 5 read Glat-ga (and not alhi-qa), 
4r. 20 hidmaiqa, hájat-lyy, oto., and similarly 
br. 16 dsdjys-qa, lOr. 9 Aabar-lyy, llr. 16 
Husratqa. 

The metre too sometimes throws light on 
Qutb’s pronunciation. As ita first syllable must 
be short, the word for ‘lance’ is not sung 
(19r. 21) but supü (as at 9r. 11), and that for 
‘oave ° not ongur (14v. 15) but onur (or rather 
uytur). The metre again shows that for Qutb 
the combination of the 3rd person possessive 
suffix and the dative case suffix can be not only 
-ynya (as at 2v. 9 bammdl-larynya, farman- 
larynya, 2v. 20 tadynya, badynya, where the 
penultimate syllable must be long) but also 
-yna; for at 3r. 8, where Z. transoribes 
nagéynga, the penultimate must be short: 
hence (as indeed the spelling with -ng- rather 
than -ny- shows) the word is to be read 
nagsyna; so too at 4v. 2 read igind, br. 7 
elgind, 5x. 14 haggyna, etc. (On this point the 
author's orthography has been disturbed by 
Berke, for when by oversight he repeats Ov. 7 at 
8v. 10 he writes in the first halgynga [= Balgyya] 
and in the second falqynya, the latter [^ "] 
probably being what Qutb had written.) 

The evidence of metre prompts me to 
suggest also : 
4r. 15 and ör. 8, gavhar should be rendered 
guhar or guhar (so vocalized in the MS at 
94v. 5). 
6v. 11, for và read u, Migr u Sdmda C " ^); مع‎ 
too 7r. 14 dost u dušman, 20r. 6, tony la'l u 
tay la'l u kdmar la'l, eto. 
7v. 2 for nidaga jetkirw road ntéagd iepr 
‘for however long’ (tegru ts attested at l8r. 
13). 
löv. 18 and 10v. 5, 6, for süraiyny read 
stirainy. 
20v. 8, for sagyn muyanda tnanda hagyr bol 
read sagyn munganda inganda hdzyr bol * be 
wary when mounting and dismounting ’. 

The employment of the locative in some 
constructions where the ablative would rather 
be expected is suffimently confirmed by the 
metre (e.g. 11۳. 4, odol qyzlarda bwin, lár. 9, 
dua gylmys-da soy) to make 2.2 occasional 
emendations superfluous. 

These remarks are all on small points of 
detail, but they are not, I hope, mere hair- 
splitting ; for in a text so full of dilemmas as 
this the guidance offered by the metre is too 


valuable to be ignored. 
V. L. MÉNAGE 
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other hand, with the exception of two short 
passages in mutagirid (br. 21ff, and ۰ 
18ff., the ‘latter in the form of a ghazal), 
is written in hajaz, the metre of his model, and, 
granted the licences which he permits himself, 
not unsuccessfully. 

Profeasor Zajgozkowski brackets as corrup- 
tions some hypermetrical monosyllabio words, 
which presumably Berke has inserted; he 
could perhaps have gone further and added, 
for example: 7v. 1 [bu], 8r. 9 [ol], 8v. 20 [ne], 
10 ۳, 11 [bar]; the scansion of several other 
lines can be easily repaired by small and reason- 
able emendations, e.g. 9v. 7, read tawar 
eürmdsü|n Var [häm] tarlaylarynya م‎ 12v. 2, 
read sóri dfsüm maniz[-tag]. Again, it is clear 
that Qutb used one or other of alternative forms 
such as tzre/tze, sww/su, birle/bile, oltur-/ 
otur- as his metre demanded, a detail probably 
not appreciated by Berke; hence the unmet- 
rical uzre at 3r. 4 and 5 can justifiably be 
emended to tze, the suwda at 19v. 5 to suda, 
the birle at lv. 16 to bile, the oltur- at 10r. 2 
to otur-. 

One characteristic of Qutb's prosody is that 
he often treats Arabio loan words of the pattern 
CVCC as disyllables (‘adtl, ‘Him, fikir, sabyr, 
for ‘adl, etc.); his own name appears some- 
times as Qutb (e.g. 115v. 13) and sometimes as 
Qutub (e.g. 6v. 14). Though poets of the 
Classical Age, both Ottoman and Chaghatay, 
avoided it, this device—in fact merely a refleo- 
tion of current pronunciation—was admitted 
in poetry m Qutb's day (of. Muhabbat-nama, 
ed. Gandjert, 127 sabur, 200 davur). At the same 
tıme, however, Qutb employs, where it suite 
him, the ‘ classical’ nim-fatha for such words, 
and sometimes Z. is not doing him justice in 
transcribing them as disyllables; so at 2r. 19 
and 6r. 20 for Jays read sahs”, 4r. 8 for ‘azim 
read ‘azm’; 10۲, 11 read JüA^zadá soyëa 
bardy (Z.’3 emendation to baryrdy being un- 
necessary). There are, too, many more Persian 
i2áfeis in the text than the transoription 
indicates: at 2v. 8 read Aammal-i farman, 
2v. 20 Quib-$ hazin-mi, 5r. 3 amin-i vahj’, eto. 

Qutb is very much addicted to 292 Where 
it occurs, it might be easier for the reader if 
the transcription showed, instead of the ‘correct’ 
but misleading length-sign, the quantity 
which Qutb intended, i.e. (in the first few coup- 
leta) for tdufig oto., tdvftg, núr, Daud, Strin, sh. 
A further licence which Qutb admits is the 
dropping of the middle vowel in trisyllabio 
Turkish words. This occurs more frequently 
than the transcription indicates: adyl- is to be 
read al not only at 20r. 8 (a&ur) but at 
12r. 12 and 14v. 8 (aclyb); for britgi (7r. 18) 
read bilgi; for eb (18v. 18) read edtib 
(as at 39r. 3). Za fününis for Qutb a disyllable, 
zů f'nün (Or. 21 and 117. l4) Tylsym he 
metathesizes to jylysm (3r. 5, where 15 must 
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write down the vocabulary on the back of the 
legal document, so that he would be sure not 
to mislay or lose it. This interpretation implies 
that the word.list is contemporaneous with 
the dated text of the recto side. The editor 
admits, however, that on paleographio grounds 
it would be possible to date the list as late as 
the end of the fifteenth, or beginning of the 
sixteenth century. From the linguistic point of 
view such a margin of error makes little differ- 
ence, as it appears from & comparison with 
Ossetio that Yaasic can have changed but little 
from the days when the Yas first arrived in 
Hungary. In practice we have before us a form 
of Ossetio as 16 was spoken far from Ossetia at 
the beginning of the thirteenth century. 

Most of the Yassio words now revealed to us 
are identical with their Ossetio counterparts. 
Some, however, differ slightly, such as karbach 
‘barley ’ against Oss. kervedz, or those which 
show an anaptyotic vowel where Ossetic has 
none, The word for ‘ egg’, jayca, has a pro- 
thetic y- (cf. Oss. ask(a#)) which although 
absent from acha ۲ wild duck °, the only other 
word in the list beginning with û-, agrees with 
the initial y- of the ethnicon Yas; the latter 
need not therefore be attributed to Russian 
influence, as is often done. Among the few 
words for which the editor has no explanation 
because they do not ocour in Ossetio, 18 gtst 
'eurds', which no doubt belongs to Oss. 
anqgizin (Digor enyezun) ' to ferment’. 

Where there is a dialeot difference ın Ossetio 
between I(ron) and D(igoron), Y(assic) gener- 
ally sides with the latter; of. fus ‘sheep’ (D 
fus, I fits), odok ‘spoon’ (D uedug, I uidlg), or 
kuraynu ‘ millstone’ (with a strange final -u ; 
D kurowmez, I küroi) The affinity with D is 
especially noticeable where D, but not I, has a 
final -&. casa ‘ porridge’ (I kaa), sana ° wine ' (I 
azn), saca ‘goat’ (I say), eto.; the only 
exception in this respect 18 huvaz ' hay ’ (I aos, 
D xuasæ), a word which on the other hand, 
like Auvar ‘ millet’ (I xor, D zuar), but unlike 
horz ' good.’ (I zorz, D xuærz), agrees with D in 
the treatment of the oluster zwé-. 

Although Yassic is very close to modern 
Ossetic, 1t has not suffered the change of Olr. 
à to 6 before n, which 1s characteristic of both 
Iand D (Y ban ‘day’: I, D bon, Y dan‘ water’: 
I, D don). In this connexion the above- 
mentioned word for ° millstone " 18 more in- 
structive than would appear from the editor's 
remarks. Jf in the D suffix -ome < Olr. 
-anya- the epenthesis took place only after 
-an- had become -ón-, the Y equivalent of 
D kurowse would most probably have been 
*kuranyu. The attested Yassic form suggests 
that the epenthesis occurred earlier, that 18 to 
say, the change of à to 6 was conditioned in 
Oss. not only by the presence of a following 
n, but also by that of yn. This sequence of 
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J. NÉMETH : Hine Worterleste der Jassen, 
der ungarléndischen Alanen. (Abhand- 
lungen der Deutschen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Berlin. Klasse für 
Sprachen, Literatur und Kunst, 
Jahrg. 1958, Nr. 4.) 36 pp., 2 plates. 
Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1959. 
DM. 7. 


A remarkable document has come to light in 
Hungary. One aide of ıt contains an account 
in Latin of a lawsuit involving property which 
belonged to residents of the village of Csév 
(about 50 miles north-west of Budapest); the 
account 18 dated in the year 1422. On the back 
of the sheet 40 words, which Professor Németh 
has recognized as belonging virtually to the 
Ossetio language, are listed, most of them 
glossed by their Latin or Hungarian equiva- 
lents. Apart from the first few words, which 
correspond to the usual Ossetio greeting dæ bon 
zorz 'may your day be good', this short 
glossary is confined to names of foods, drinks, 
animals suitable for slaughter, and kitchen 
utensils. 

The historical and linguistio implications of 
this discovery are most interesting. It has 
long been common knowledge that the name 
of the Yas (Hung. Jász, Lat. Jazones) who are 
first mentioned in Hungarian records in the 
year 1318, but probably arrived in Hungary 
together with the Kumans in the second 
quarter of the thirteenth century, is nothing 
but a variant, also attested in the Russian 
form Sen, of As, the name by which according 
to Josafat Barbaro the Alans called themselves 
ın their own language. Long before the 
Jazones are met with in Hungary, Strabo men- 
tions what was probably their ancestral tribe, 
that of the Sarmatian "Idluyes; tho latter 
are said by Ámmianus Marcellinus to hail from 
the region of the Sea of Azov. To the Georgians 
the As were known as Ove, and their country 
as Ovseit, which in modern Russian became 
Osetia. The connexion between the Yas and 
the present-day Ossetes is therefore clear, but 
so far no more could be said about the lan- 
guage of the Yas than that ıt may have been 
the source of some of the Ossetic-looking loan- 
words in Hungarian. 

Professor Németh rightly has no hesitation 
in defining the new language as Yaasio, even 
though the Yas are not mentioned in the 
document. In his view the hst was compiled 
by a Yassic speaker for the benefit of an 
official who had been charged by the Hunga- 
rian authorities to investigate the rival claims 
of the litigants.  Foreseeing that his task 
would take him into Yassio villages (there was 
one, Jászfalu, close by the village of Csév), the 
official may have instructed his informant to 
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this is by far the most authoritative work to 
appear on this subject and deserves attention. 

The story told is a revealing one. Much of 
the contemporary British suspicion of German 
designs in Persia in the early years of the 
twentieth century 1s shown to have been 
unjustified. 

To Persia struggling between Russia and 
Britain, Germany appeared like & providential 
lifebelt. If Germany could be persuaded to 
involve herself in Persian affaira, then Persia 
might extract herself from the paralysis im- 
posed on her national life by the rivalries of the 
two great Kuroasian powers. For a long time 
Germany refused to be drawn by the tempting 
concessions dangled before her by the Shah, 
despite encouragement by Britam, who was 
anxious to open up the Persian question. 
Bismarck refused to jeopardize German in- 
terests in Europe for minor advantages in 
Persia. 

After Bismarck’s departure a gradual change 
took place in German thinking. Colonial 
publicists like Paul Dehn, diplomats like 
Marschall von Bieberstein, and industrialists 
lke Krupps began to apply pressure to obtain 
more government support for economic 
schemes in the East. Turkey was the centre 
of these schemes and the Berlin-Baghdid 
Railway the mun lever. Like the proposed 
Tehran-Khaniqin line, German interests in 
Persia were only a branch of this activity. 

Still the German goverment showed only 
& faint interest. The possibilities of Persia 
as a divider of Britain and Russia, if Germany 
did not, by intervening, drive them together, 
were rated more highly. ‘ We have in Persia 
as in China, no interest whatever in pulling 
England's chestnuts out of the fire ’,—wrote 
Bulow (p. 80). But the Anglo-Russian negoti- 
ations that culminated in the Entente of 1907 
threatened to put an end to this advantage 
and German interest perceptibly inoreased. 
German diplomatic assistance to Persia forced 
Turkish troops to evacuate parts of Persian 
Adharbaijan ; an attempt was made to estab- 
lish a German bank in Tehran; a branch of 
the Baghdad Railway was planned to link with 
Tehran. At this time the Persian revolution 
presented Germany with a real opportunity. 
It was allowed to pass ‘The banking con- 
cession lapsed; no German bank saw any 
likely profit. The Baghdad railway was still 
& long way from Baghdad and it scarcely 
seemed worth while to alienate Russia by 
pressing the question of the branch. Eventu- 
ally Germany sacrificed her interests in Persia 
for those in Morocco and so, really, for those 
in Europe. By the Russo-German convention 
of 1911 Russia promised to build the branch 
railway. Contemporaries saw this as a victory 
for Germany. It was nothing of the sort. 
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phonological development can be tested to 
some extent on the Iron 3rd pl. ending -oi, 
from the Olr. subj. -ánti. The final, unpro- 
tected -i of this ending is likely to have been 
dropped quite early in Middle Ossetic times, 
and the epenthesis must have taken place even 
earlier; the stages were therefore -aünh > 
-üinii > -din(t) > -di(n), rather than 44 
> ون‎ Y> -dintt > -Ci(nt) (differently Müller, 
‘Die Sprache der Osseten °’, § 79). 

Professor Németh, assisted by his Hungarian 
Trananist colleagues, has succeeded in explain- 
ing nearly all the words in the list, and an 
excellent facsimile enables the reader to check 
his decipherment. Serious doubts only remain 
where the glosses are not clear, as in the diffi- 
oult line which the editor reads ere fo?[a?]ca(n?) 
khvnge ad e?[v?]f swporc(us) Here even the 
word division 18 unoertam; the suggested 
connexion of ere with Oss. wer ‘lamb’ is 
unconvincing ; the fourth letter of the third 
word may well be & u, and if the word really 
means ' pig’ as the editor thinks, the reading 
khouge, though also odd, would seem to deserve 
preference. In the case of kapcen, glossed by 
Lat. prses, one does not see why the editor, who 
plausibly interprets the gloss as a mistake for 
some form belonging to precis ° fish’, does not 
even consider connecting the Yassic word with 
Oss. kæf ‘fish '. It is true that the preservation 
of Olr. intervocalic p is unexpected, but so 8 
its representation by f (instead of v) در‎ ۰ 

In conclusion one cannot but congratulate 
Profeasor Németh on his identification of what 
was presented to him as an unknown language. 
All who are interested in the fascinatang history 
and dialectology of the Alans will be in his 
debt for this highly satisfactory edition of an 
important new souroe. 

ILYA GERSHEVITOH 


BRADFORD G. MARTIN : German-Perstan 
diplomatic relations, 1873-1912. 
237 pp. 's-Gravenhage: Mouton & 
Co., 1959. Guilders 24. 


Mr. Martin’s book fills a substantial gap in 
our knowledge of European diplomatic rival- 
ries in Persia. It : based primarily on the 
German Foreign Office archives, of whioh a 
microfilm copy is available ın the Publio 
Record Office, and on contemporary German 
newspapers. He does not use the German 
military or naval archives or the diplomatic 
archives of other countries, apart from some 
small use of the Rusman documente in Krasnyy 
Archiv. Mr. Martin was given access to the 
Persian archives but in the absence of any 
systematic catalogue was unable to derive any 
benefit from this opportunity. Nevertheless 
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groups, some fifty in number, inhabiting the 
region in modern times. This handbook will 
assist both specialist and uninitiated readers 
to orientate themselves in the racial and 
linguistic labyrinth of the Caucasian peoples, 
who range from well-known nations like the 
Armenians, Georgians, and Circassians, down 
to humble remnants of tribes with such 
unlikely names as Bats, Archi, Dothkh, 
Godoberi, Akhvakh, and many others. Peoples 
who were deported from the Caucasus by 
Stalin as a punitive measure towards tho end 
of World War II—the Chechen, Ingush, 
Karachay, and JBalkar-—ere included, but 
settlers of European origin who have arrived 
there in recent times— Russians, Ukrainians, 
Balts, and Germans—are left out of account. 

The authors have worked out & proposed 
standard Englsh designation for each people 
and tribe. Each heading contains the following 
information: name (self-designation, English 
variants, Russian and other names); 
numerical total and location (with reference 
also to related émigré communities now 
dwelling outside the boundaries of the Soviet 
Caucasus); subdivisions (linguistic, tribal, 
religious); language (with reference to its 
literary status and external relationships) ; 
and brief notes on traditional modes of industry 
and economy and on religion. The compilers 
have had the advice of some first-rate author1- 
ties, such as Professors Deeters, Ebeling, and 
Vogt. Although in many instances Soviet 
secretiveness obliges the writers to rely on data 
provided by the census of 1026, the survey may 
rank as authoritative. It has a map, index, and 
select bibliography. 

Professor Kuipers’ monograph, Phoneme 
and morpheme in Kabardian, is a thoroughly 
workmanlike study of an important North- 
West Caucasian language, one of the main 
constituents of the Circassian or Adyghe 
language-group. Up to the Russian conquest, 
completed in 1864, the Circassian tribes 
occupied the north-western part of the Great 
Caucasus, from the Taman’ peninsula in the 
west to the town of Mozdok in the east. 
Rather than submit to alien rule, a large 
proportion of the Mushm indigenous popula- 
tion emigrated to the Ottoman Empire, their 
erstwhile territory being given over to 
immigrant hordes of land-hungry Russian 
and Ukrainian peasant colonizers. The 
Kabardians who now survive within the 
Soviet Union ocoupy the area of the rivers 
Malka, Baksan, and Cherek (‘Great Kabarda’), 
and a strip of land east of the Torek (‘ Little 
Kaba: da ’). 

As Professor Kuipers pomts out, the 
North-West Caucasian languages are unique 
among the languages of the world by virtue of 
their phonological structure, characterized as 
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Russia had no intention of constructing any 
railway in Persia. In fact the Convention 
represented the abandonment of German 
support for Persian independence. As the 
German Minister, Prince Reuss wrote, ° The 
Persians cannot be blamed كد‎ & feeling af [ste] 
painful disillusionment appears among them 
occasionally’ (p. 196). German political in- 
terest in Persia had never been great. 
Mr. Martin writes, ‘Commercial interest was 
the most stable factor in a shifting pattern of 
policy ’ (p.166). 

There are two oritieigms of this book. The 
historical introduction contams a number of 
errors. Perovsky was Governor of Orenburg 
in 1839. The Russian commander against the 
Tekke Turkomans in 1879 was Lomakin. 
Gorchakov's famous circular 18 misunderstood, 
and the version of the Panjeh incident in- 
cluding the statement that ‘the English re- 
treated to Kabul’ (p. 19) 1s almost as odd as 
his picture of a fire-e&ting Derby in 1874 and 
his implication that Britain encouraged Persia 
to go to war in 1826 {p. 14). Secondly there is 
the constant impression of a curious distor- 
tion in the back-cloth. Russia and Britain are 
presented as pursuing identical if opposed 
pohcies. In fact British policy in this period 
was almost wholly defenerve and its main aim 
was to Bee Persia strong and independent of 
Russia. The 1907 agreement was inspired not 
80 muoh by fear of Germany in Persia as by & 
desire to secure the best available solution to 
the problem of the defenoe of India. 

M. E. YAPP 


BERNARD GEIGER and others: Peoples 
and languages of the Caucasus: a 
synopsis. By Bernard Geiger, Tibor 
Halas-Kun, Aert H. Kuipers, Karl H. 
Menges. (Janua Linguarum, Nr. vr.) 
77 pp., map. 's-Gravenhage: Mouton 
& Co., 1959. Guilders 8. 


ART H. Kurpegns: Phoneme and 
morpheme in Kabardian (Eastern 
Adyghe). (Janua Linguarum, Nr. vin.) 
124 pp. ’s-Gravenhage: Mouton & 


Co., 1960. Guilders 16. 


These two contributions to Caucasian 
studies were conceived and brought to comple- 
tion at the Near and Middle East Institute 
of Columbia University, New York, where 
encouraging progress has been made of late in 
this branch of oriental research, 

The synopsis on the peoples and languages 
of the Caucasus has been compiled by four 
excellent specialista, and provides a concise 
statistical guide to the ethnio and language 
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Christian Georgians, until 1t finally assumed 
definitive Christianized form in Greek. 
A timely feature of Professor Peri's new work 
is that, while taking full cognizance of the 
latest research on the Oriental sources, he turns 
his attention to the ramifications of the 
Barlaam story in the hteratures of Western 
Christendom. As the title indicates, the book 
centres round the debate on the faith organized 
by the Indian king Abenner, in which the 
magician Nachor refutes the arguments of 
the pundits of paganism and vindicates the 
supremacy of the Christian religion. 

Nachor’s speech is in fact an almost word 
for word reproduction of the early Christian 
text known as the Apology of Aristides. 
This cogent piece of polemic, directed agaist 
the religions of the ancient Greeks, the 
Chaldaeans, the Jews, and the Egyptians, is 
supposed to have been presented to the 
Emperor Hadrian by an Athenian philosopher 
called Marcianus Aristides. Though preserved 
in Syriac, the original Greek was thought to 
have perished, apart from a few fragments, 
until Rendel Harris and Armutage Robinson 
showed some 70 years ago that 1t had all the 
time been preserved in the Barlaam and 
Josaphat romance, masquerading as a 
harangue by an Indian soroorer. 

Professor Peri shows how the Nachor/ 
Aristides episode was adapted in several 
groups of later versions of the Barlaam legend. 
He performs a useful service in reproducing the 
relevant passage from the unique Naples 
manuscript of the first Latin translation, made 
from the Greek in Constantinople by an 
anonymous translator in the year 1048. This 
codex, first studied in detail by the late 
Father Peeters, contains evidence connecting 
the rendering of the work from Georgian into 
Greek with Saint Euthymius the Iberian 
(c. 955-1028). Among othor Barlaam material 
pubhshed ond analysed by Professor Peri, 
interest attaches to a French play of the 
fifteenth century, Jean le Prieur’s Mtstere du 
Roi Ávemr, to the fourtecnth-century Cantare 
di Barlaam e Gtosafa by Neri di Landocoio 
Pagharesi, to Latin and Spanish Jesuit dramas 
on the Barlaam theme, and to several other 
little-known Spanish adaptations of the story, 
dating from the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. There are thirteen photographic 
reproductions of manusenpts cited. 

The Orientahst will wish to know how 
Professor Peri views the history of the legend’s 
migration from India to the West, and its 
attendant transformation into a vehicle for 
Christian hagiography and ethical teaching. 
This, as is well known, is a subject on which a 
number of opinions exist. Some have regarded 
the Greek Barlaam as an original work of the 
great Saint John Damascene, the material 
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it is by an extreme abundance of consonanta— 
& minimum of 48 in Kabardian, a maximum of 
67 in the Bzyb’ dialect of Abkhazian. Another 
feature is their ‘vertical’ vowel-system, 
i.e. a system employing only distinctions of 
sonority or openness, to the exclusion of 
distinctions of brightness or  front-baok 
localization and rounding. The Circassian 
languages have also attracted the interest of 
linguista by the unusual extent to which their 
lexical material is analysable into & small 
number of short roote, and by the semantio 
transparenoy of their grammatical morphemes. 

The author’s own evident mastery of the 
language is backed up by familiarity with the 
extensive literature of the subject, much of it 
enshrined in obscure Russian and even 
Georgian publications. He avoids facile 
comparisons and analogies based on the 
outward similarity of isolated words in 
Circassian and others in sundry non-Caucasian 
languages. In fact, his conalusions on the 
unisegmental structure of the Kabardian 
morpheme lead him to question the validity of 
comparisons of plurisegmental units with 
words in distantly or hypothetically related 
tongues, and to reyeot a number of the alluring 
Basque-Caucasian etymologies with which we 
are regaled from time to time by scholars such 
as Bouda. The work’s value is increased by 
& comparative table of no less than nine 
alphabets or systems of transliteration which 
are or have been used for Kabardian, and by & 
bibhography. 

Even to-day, the suthorities in Moscow 
place formidable obstacles in the way of those 
who wish to study at first hand the languages 
and way of hfe of Russia’s colonial minorities. 
The guocess with which this handicap is 
overcome in these two works is highly 
commendable. 

D. ملظ‎ LANG 


Hiram Perr [Pruaum]: Der Religions- 
disput der | Barlaam-Legende, ein 
Moto  abendldndicher Dtchtung 
(Untersuchung, | ungedruckte Texte, 
Bibliographie der Legende). (Acta 
Balmanticensia. Filosofía y Letras, 
Tom. xiv, Núm. 3.) 274 pp., 13 plates, 
table. Salamanca: Universidad de 
Salamanca, 1959. 


Most recent studies of the Barlaam and 
Josaphat legend have concentrated on the 
story’s pre-Christian phases. Their authors 
have tried to chart the tale’s peregrinations 
from an original Indian Buddhist environment, 
through sundry metamorphoses amongst the 
Central Asian Manichees, the Arabs, and the 
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bottom section, which covers the later 
Christian reoensions, is valuable. 

Of outstanding merit 1s the bibliography, 
carefully classified and set out with exemplary 
clarity. Numbering over 380 items, it is the 
best guide we have to the diffusion of the 
Barlaam legend. No. 103, given as Sutrah 
Barlam wa Yudsaf, published at Cairo in 1910, 
appears on the ' family tree ' as an offshoot of 
the Bombay Arabic edition of 13086/1888-9 ; 
in reality, its title stamps it as belonging to 
the Christian Arabic group, which itself 8 
back to the Greek, and must be clearly 
distingushed from the much earlier Kitāb 
Bilawhar wa-Bidhasaf. 

D. M. LANG 


Lovis Rgwovu : Études sur le vocabulaire 
du Rgveda: première série. (Publica- 
tions de lInstitut Francais d'Indo- 
logie, No. 5.) [v], 71 pp. Pondichéry : 
Institut Frangais d’Indologie, 1958. 


Professor Renou has analysed a number of 
Rgvedie words, all of which are of perennial 
interest and of importance to Indian and 
Indo-Iranian studies alike. The following may 
be singled out for mention: éri-, tap-, mit^-, 
rüpa-, svadhd, rajas-, cit, pre-, mutra-, 
puramdhi-; also the words forming a nucleus 
for the study of Vedic aesthetics: Ard-, vip-, 
prs-, dhis-, oto. 

Drawing on Geldner’s work and his own 
wide knowledge and sound linguistic sense, 
and using the internal evidence of the Rgveda 
alone, the author seeks to delimit the range of 
meaning of each word studied. He tries to 
establish its standard ‘dictionary’ sonses 
and possible implications by metaphor, 
suggestion, or paronymy, and rejects many 
senses which have been umputed solely on the 
basis of etymology, Cl.Skt. usage, or unwarrant- 
able guesswork. Incontrovertible proof is, of 
course, out of the question, and the occasional 
weakness of argument found does not affect 
the value of the book as a compendium of 
expert opinion. 

Since the arguments do not rest on anything 
Bo flimsy as theoretical semantics, the constant. 
recourse to a somewhat confused semantic 
theory seems superfluous. The unique 
pregnancy of Rgvedio expression which was 
formerly (Hymnes spéculatife du Véda, p. 7) 
indicated by the term ° partiellement 
sómantisó' is now accounted foi by 
‘sémantique affective’ instead. A descendant of 
the original term 18 now used in the realms of 
° gémantıque rationnelle? to explain difficulty 
in arriving at a precise standard translation 
for & word; but 'partiellement' has given 
way to the less optimistic 'impossibilité 
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for which was dictated to him in his cloister by 
holy men from the East. Others have thought 
of it as a translation into Greek from Syriac or 
Pehlevi. The discovery by Russian scholars, 
headed by N. Y. Marr, of an abbreviated 
Georgian version enabled real headway to be 
made in reconstructing missing links in the 
chain. The picture recently became even 
olearer when examination of an eleventh- 
century Georgian manuscript in the Greek 
Patriarchal Library in Jerusalem showed it to 
contain a much fuller and more ancient 
version of the Barlaam legend, evidently 
adapted from the Arabic Kitab Bilawhar 
wa-Bidhisaf known to have circulated 
around the year A.D. 800; this Georgian 
recension seems clearly to have constituted 
the prototype of the Greek Barlaam which 
made its début in the Byzantine literary 
world early in the eleventh oentury. (See 
D. M. Lang, ' The life of the Blessed Iodasaph : 
& new Oriental Christian version of the 
Barlaam and Ioasaph romance’, BSOAS, xx, 
1057, 380—407 ; idem, The wisdom of Balahvar : 
a Christian legend of the Buddha, London, 
New York, 1957.) These latest findings did not 
pase without challenge. Patriotic Georgian 
scholars like Professor Shalva Nuteubidze and 
the late Father M. Tarchnidvili were dissatisfied 
with so late a dating for the Georgian recension, 
and put forward sundry ingenious hypotheses, 
strongly tinged with wishful thinking, to make 
the Georgian antedate the Arabio redaction. 
Nor have the adherents to the theory of 
Saint John Damascene’s authorship of the 
Greek Barlaam abandoned their position, in 
spite of the discovery by Professor W. B. 
Henning and Dr. Mary Boyce of fresh material 
pointing to a Central Asian channel of trans- 
mission of the legend. 

Professor Peri, who is not himself a specialist 
in Oriental languages, can readily be forgiven 
for being perplexed by this conflict of opinions. 
With praiseworthy impartiality, he sum- 
marizes four principal accounts of the Greek 
Barlaam's Oriental origins, without coming 
down conclusively on the side of any one of 
them. But he thereby places himself in an 
untenable position ; for when he tries later on 
to draw up a schema of filiation of the various 
versions, he feels himself obliged to make 
provision in his ‘family tree’ for all four 
avenues of transmission, although he can point 
to only one Greek end-product. Thus might ه‎ 
merchant, desirous of sending a load of goods 
from Bombay to Istanbul via either Tashkent, 
Teheran, Tokyo, or Timbuotoo, resolve to 
consign it via all four places, thus giving offenoe 
to forwarding agents in none. By failing to 
come to grips with the problem, Professor 
Peri has, alas, botched the upper half of his 
pedigree of the Barlaam story, although the 
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states ‘ As one goes ahead with the interpreta- 
tion of the Veda, a feeling often comes that, 
though one may try to give as authentio a 
meaning of the word of the Veda as is possible 
to do by Imguistic, philological and other 
means, one is possibly far away from the 
meaning actually intended by the Reis...’. 
Dr. Bhawe’s means of interpretation, in both 
volumes which have appeared, are mainly 
grammatical, 1.e. by comparison of forms 
existing within the Veda itself. He invokes as 
authoritative precursors, m. the main, Panini, 
Saéyana, Grassmann, Luders, Hillebrandt, 
Oldenberg, and Geldner, disagreeing with 
the latter probably more than with any of the 
others quoted. Since Geldner’s work 18 the 
most recent authority on Rgvedio translation, 
such disagreement 18 to be expected and gives 
Dr. Bhawe’s views a necessary independence. 
The chief value of the translations offered here 
lies in the notes attached to them, the result 
of considerable research, where all that is 
importent in available evidence has been 
carefully weighed, e.g. in interpreting Rgveda 
9.22.46, Dr. Bhawe is able to say (p. 30): 
‘Thus the views of Pischel, Oldenberg, 
Geldner, Luders and finally the application 
of Panini’s rules have helped us to arrive at a 
generally satisfactory interpretation of this 
difficult trca viz. 9.22.4-6 and especially of the 
difficult word pavatdh, though it may not 
necessarily be the final’. To produce ‘ the 
final’ veraion of a Vedic hymn 1s the elusive 
goal before all Vedic scholars, and the argu- 
ments put forward for preferring this version 
to that, or this meaning of a word to that, 
rests for the most part on foundations laid by 
philologists in the Indo-Aryan field, which by 
now represents a body of oritical apparatus 
vastly more bulky than the evidence of ancient 
Hindu authority. Admirable as the basis 
now is, 15 i8 too often forgotten that these 
hymns were, to put the matter briefly, the 
poetry of poeta who had faith. For & while it 
was fashionable to regard these hymns as the 
romantic outpourings of the primitive soul to 
nature; now it is more correct to regard them 
as exercises In ritualistic vorsification on the 
various aspects of the sacrifice. With this latter 
view, the philologists and the grammarians 
have entered ın and, from linguistic evidence, 
have decided that a word means fundamentally 
such and such. At this point Dr. Bhawe’s 
attitude is a welcome one, for, while quite 
rightly extracting every piece of information 
possible from philological sources, he does try 
to keep in mind that a Vedic hymn, read asa 
whole, may have many evoked senses, and 
though his method is to annotate the verses 
one by one, he does not lose sight of the fact 
that the poet may have used a word to suggest 
more than one sense (an ingrained habit which 
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de ''sémantiser" le vocabulaire rgvédique. 
Les emplois restent flottants, indécis, ot 
permettent difficilement de résorber la dis- 
parité des traductions possibles’ (p. 40). 
This is unfortunate, suggesting that the 
Rgveda abounds in what Miss Marghanita 
Laski called  Glamour-Words (‘extremely 
evocative in the right context and of no real 
meaning whatsoever °) and going far to justify 
an Indian writer’s recent pronouncement that 
the Vedio language is ‘a secret code ... 
devised for Yaja’. In fact the principle 
‘il y a partout moyen de préciser ' enunciated 
in the preface has served these studiee well, 
and all appeals to ‘fluctuation of meaning’ 
(‘emplois flottants, mota de caractère flou") 
occur in circumstances (coexistence of both 
generio and specific or both abstract and 
concrete connotations) which show the 
‘rational’ Vedio language to have been no 
more nor less unsemantizable than English 
or French. Thus hrd- (p. 60) is taken as a 
striking example of the phenomenon; but in 
what language is ‘heart’ not ambivalent ? 
If the insistence on ‘ flottement’ is meant to 
indicate a belief that the Vedic language was 
pathologically insensitive to grades of con- 
creteness, eto., this, like some of the author's 
other would-be axioms, might be the better 
for statistical backing. 

The ‘axioms’ in question (for example: 
* Sont féminmes dans le RV. la majorité des 
notions sous-entendues ’ [p. 49], ° Les vaches 
sont volontiers le symbole du pouvoir poétique 
[p. 53], and other cryptio utterances (‘Un 
second svadhá ... éventuellement au titre de 
variante anticipée du terme post-védique 
sudha ' [p. 19], etc.), are perhaps to be classed 
with what Professor Armand Minard has 
termed Professor Renou’s ‘private jokes’. 
They tend, however, to confuse the reader. 

To these minor defects ın presentation may 
be added & warning of misprinted page- 
numbers in the index. Minor disagreements 
with the author are irrelevant, but the assigna- 
tion of oxytone prksdm (x, 93, 10) to the 
root-noun prks- (p. 67) is presumably to be 
considered an oversight, and Pagliaro’s 
derivation of Ardaya- from "Arday à (p. 60, 
note) seems best forgotten. 

J. O. WRIGHT 


8. 8. Boave: The Soma-hymns of the 
Rgveda : a fresh interpretation. Part 11. 
(RV. 9.16-50.) (M.S. University of 
Baroda Research Series, 5.) x, 
152 pp. Baroda: Oriental Institute, 
1960. Rs. 5.50. 


In his introduction to this second volume of 
his translation of the Soma hymns, Dr. Bhawe 
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dramaturgy and by new, rather sketchy, 
sections on music and the visual arts, as well 
as by a few general remarks on the Natyadastra ; 
the text of the omginal edition has been 
reproduced verbatim (including 1ts now largely 
inapplicable introduction) with the removal of 
only a few of the misprints and a goodly 
&coretion of new ones. Since all detailed 
comparison between Indian and Western 
(Vol x) aesthetics has been reserved for a 
third volume, the projected Comparative 
aesthetics cannot yet be judged as a whole. 
The project has been welcomed in India, 
Europe, and America, and there is no need to 
comment further on its originality and bold. 
ness, or on the value of the Indian volume as ۵ 
collection of material for the student. It must 
be made clear, however, that for tho 
aesthetician this volume قد‎ misleading, and 
that it has httle value for the Sanskritiat. 

The title Indian aesthetics 18 a misnomer, for 
Professor Pandey’s original intention, to 
complement his valuable study of Abhinava’s 
metaphysics with a treatment of his aesthetics, 
still dominates the book. Only tho 
epistemology of the short-lived — Káámir 
Saivism and the confused dramaturgy of the 
Sanskrit theorists are adequately presented, 
Alt Indian literatures are ignored in favour of 
Abh.’s theoretical  writangs, and — 8 
subordinated to dramaturgy following Abh.'s 
predilection. The opening section ' History of 
Indian aesthetics’ is based almost exclusively 
on Abh.’s Bhûarait, and the rest of the book 
seeks to establish Abh.’s theories as universally 
valid; scarcely a promising basis for a com- 
parative study of philosophies, and small 
wonder that one reviewer observed with 
surprise (but with no detectable sarcasm) 
that Indan aesthetic theory showed 
remarkably little change over the centuries. 
The appearance of durability 18 achieved by 
placing the last recension of the NS firmly in 
the fifth century, and partly also by crediting 
Abh. with NS and 234 passages and vice 
versa. The unquestioning identification of 
Mexican Maya art as an Indian offshoot 
indicates to what extent the factor of doubt 
has been allowed for. 

The most serious result of the disarpation of 
the author's undoubted talents 18 the lack of 
accuracy. He has chosen to construot the book 
in the mam from paraphrases of Abh.’s 
writings. This has proved a mistake. His 
normally lucid and engaging style 1s com- 
pletely submerged as he follows the Bhàrati's 
tangle of piecemeal refutation and counter- 
refutation. His keen appreciation of Abh.’s 
metaphysical and semantio theories is not 
communicated to the reader, for he is unable 
to reproduce Abh.’s preciseness of expression. 
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was to run riot later), nor that the hymn as a 
whole may demand a mystical as well as ع‎ 
purely factual interpretation resting on various 
aspects of the ritual. One may refer to his 
notes on gàvaÀ (pp. 35-6) where he conoludea 
his remarks by saying that the interpretation 
of the word 'ilustrates how even in small 
points the hymna to Soma elude the interpreter, 
on account of their style, which though 
apparently simple, is oryptic as well as 
metaphorical, at times highly elusive, and at 
times intentionally obsoure as well as mystic °. 
The Soma hymna are particularly interesting 
on this account, for the ultimate shamanist 
origin with its manifestations of suprasensory 
experience 18 here seen almost fully developed 
into the corpus of an organized faith, with all 
the trappings of & settled ritual, but erupting 
here and there in frenzies which none but 
the most intrepid analyst would venture to 
explain. One might quote 9.21.5, which 
Dr. Bhawe translates as: ‘O (Soma-)drops, 
bestow on this (sacrificer) a golden beloved 
(son) to oppose (him), who is inzmical (lit. 
non-giving) towards us!’ His note on this 
rk covers two and a half pages, 18 a model of 
learning, but the translation still leaves one in 
doubt as to whether the verse can be so 
successfully decked in the trappings of ۵۲۵ 
ritual alone, even granting a respectable 
origin in the organized faith to such shadowy 
figures as Trita. The transition of the role 
of Soma from ‘ exhilarator’ to ° puufier’ is 
clearly brought out. Dr. Bhawe (p. 38) in 
discussing 9.24 6, says: ‘The epithet pavakd, 
normally applicable to Agni, is here specially 
applied to Soma, being a conscious attempt to 
equalize him with Agni’. While in 9.45.2, 
Agni’s role as messenger is usurped: ‘ That 
(i.e. much thou) flow towards messengership ; 
thou art pounded for Indra, (thou) dearer to 
the gods than friends '. One must be grateful 
to Dr. Bhawe for producing suoh & useful work 
as this and finally, mention must also be made 
of the appended ‘abhinava’ commentary 
in Sanskrit entitled fkpadáülocanam by 
Vidyabhaskara Pandit Shri Manishankar 
V. Upadhyaya on Rgveda 9.16 which is lucid 
and should be of interest to students of 
Panini and the Veda. 
J. E. B. GRAY 


Kanti CHANDRA PANDEY : Comparative 
aesthetics. Vol. 1. Indian aesthetics. 
Second edition. (The Chowkhamba 
Sanskrit Series. Studies, Vol. m) xl, 
156 pp. Varanasi: Chowkhamba 
Sanskrit Series Office, 1959. Rs. 25. 


The second edition of Indian aesthetics haa 
been enlarged by supplementary sections on 
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PaunL HackEkR: Zur Funktion eger 
Hilfsverben im modernen Hindi. (Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften und der 
Literatur in Mainz. Abhandlungen 
der Geistes- und Sozialwissensohaft- 
lichen Klasse, Jahrg. 1958, Nr. 4) 
92 pp. Wiesbaden: Verlag der 
Akademie der Wissenschaften und der 
Literatur in Mainz in Kommission bei 
Franz Steiner Verlag GMBH, 1958. 
DM. 8.60. 


In this study of the Hindi ' Hilfsverben ’ 
which comprise what I have described as 
operators and auxiliartes in ' Compound. and. 
conjunct verbs in Hindi’, BSOAS, xrx, 3, 
1957, 469-78 (briefly also in ' Verbum Com- 
positum und Verbum Conjunotum im Hindi’, 
Alten des X XIV. Internationalen Orientalisten- 
Kongresses, 577-8), Professor Hacker's term 
‘Funktion ° is to be taken only in the sense of 
lexical and semantic function. Professor 
Hacker has examined the semantic domain of 
these operators, which he classifies in five 
groups, in terms of modern literary Handi 
ranging from novels and short stories of 
Premeand and later authors, through 
Gandhiana, works of literary oriticism, and 
religious publications, to newspapers and. 
journals. 

In his first group Professor Hacker places 
honaa and jaanaa, the former partacipating 
in the formation of tenses and ' Modi', the 
second in the formation of the passive. The 
second group includes caahnaa, caahtye ; 
pernaa and honaa with the infinitive; səknaa 
and paanaa with ‘Kurzabsolutiv’ and. 
inflected infinitive; denaa with inflected 
inflnitive—i e. those operators which oan be 
translated approximately by wünschen, sollen, 
müssen, können, durfen, and erlauben. In 
his third group are those he calls ' aspekt- 
bezeichnend’: inceptive, completive, con- 
tanuative, progressive, habitual, ete., 
represented by legnaa, cuknaa, calnaa, 72/110, 
and in certain constructions jaanaa, aanaa, 
rakhnaa, and kernaa. The fourth group 
comprises those ‘die man bisher als 
“ Intensiva " klassifiziert hat’: denaa, lenaa, 
jaanaa, aanaa, pernaa, ufhnaa, daalnaa, 
bc[hnaa, all with the * Kurzabsolutiv '. A fifth 
group would comprise & few verbs 'nur 
gelegentlich oder nur in wenigen mehr oder 
weniger festen Verbindungen naoh Art der 
Hilfsverben mit einer nichtfiniten Form dee 
Hauptverbs ... verbunden '. 

From this it wil be apparent that the 
classification adopted is purely notional, 
although admittedly the estabhshment of a 
classifioation 18 not Professor Hacker’s prime 
sim. The treatment of the individual items 18 
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His paraphrases aro æ travesty of the 
text. 


One typical example must suffice. On p. 467 
there is a section expounding Udbhata’s 
phalasamvttti-vritt, which examination shows 
to be, m intention, a word for word rendering 
ofa Bharati passage (11, p. 451). The appendix 
cites Abh.’s text for the first few words; 
no mention is made, however, of the fact that 
M. R. Kavi’s unconvincing emendation has 
been written into the text and an original 
punctuation employed. (Already Dr. R. Gnoli 
has granted some of Professor Pandey’s 
constant tacit emendations the status of 
variant readings.) As usual, although the rest 
of the section continues to render Abh., this 18 
not indicated ; it runs in part: 

° If Udbhata denies psychological action as a 
separate form of action in the context of 
dramatic presentation on the ground that it 
cannot be objectively viewed as much as can 
be the physical and vocal forms, he has to 
admit a subtle form of physical and vocal 
aoctions.... Further, Udbhata’s position in 
regard to the rejection of the psychological 
or mental action is inconsistent with his 
admission of & separate form of action, called 
the consciousness of the fruit. For, what is the 
consciousness of frmt but a psychological 
action ? 

The following version of the same passage 
will illustrate its actual syntax : 

‘If phalaertii does not take the form of 
&otion—whieh is the characteristic feature of 
& vriti—it cannot be a ortti. lf it does, it must 
be accepted that it is an imperceptible vocal or 
physical action, for it is not reckoned that 
there is a mental action which subsists in the 
absence of vocal and physical action.... 
Further ıt may be said that in & dead faint or 
the like consciousness is absent, so that 
[by definition] that could not be a case of 
phalavriti. Therefore the كتاج‎ involved is 
adivatt,’ 

The new edition increases the confusion. 
The sections on art and music prefer to give a 
bibliography of references in Skt. works rather 
than a luoid account of Indian techniques, 
while the new sections on drama are largely 
concerned with techniques (if indeed the 
definition of the ihámrga and kindred topics 
may be so termed). The music section cites 
the Taniriloka at length, mainly repeating 
material from the Jlévarapratyabhijià com- 
mentaries embodied in earlier sections, and 
the opportunity for & weloome discussion of 
the unpublished Bharati data has been passed 
over. 

J. O. WRIGHT 
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But it is not only with this branch of 
grammar that integration is necessary. 
Professor Hacker’s final chapter examines 
‘Die Hilfsverben als Stalmittel’, which 
essays a stylistic appraisal of the compound 
verb in literary Hindi. What seems to be 
lacking here is an appreciation of the varying 
styles of Hindi occamoned by geographical 
speech variation and by social stratification 
reflected in speech (see, for example, John J. 
Gumperz, ‘ Dialect differences and social 
stratification in a North Indian village’, 
American Anthropologist, Lx, 4, 1958, 668-82, 
and now also his ‘Formal and informal 
standards in the Hindi regional language area ' 
(jointly with C. M. Naim), JJ AL, Vol. xxvi, 
No. 3, Pt. mz, 1960, 92-118). It is my impres- 
sion—nothing more—that there are noticeable 
differences in the use of compound verbs 1n the 
varieties of Hindi used by different social 
groups, and a thorough invostigation of the 
compound verb in Hindi must take mto 
account the possibility of such variation. 


J, BURTON-PAGE 


FREDRIK Barra: Political leadership 
among Swat Pathans. (London School 
of Economics. Monographs on Social 
Anthropology, No. 19.) [viii], 143 pp. 
London: University of London, The 
Athlone Press, 1959. 25s. 


This study of the political system of the 
Swat Pathans is all the more weloome as 
Pakistan in general and the Pashto-speaking 
regions in particular have so far received scant 
attention on the part of anthropologists, 
Whereas the past ten years have seen gratifying 
developments in the study of Indian caste- 
societies no comparable work has been done ın 
Pakistan, neither by its nationals nor by 
foreign scholars. The Norwegian anthro- 
pologist Dr. Barth is no novice in the analysis 
of Muslim societies, He is well known for his 
work in Kurdistan and has recently published 
the results of an ethnographio survey of the 
Indus region and Swat Kohistan. 

In the present book he investigates the way 
in which, suthority is built up and manipulated 
in a region where a centralized administration, 
namely that of the ruler of Swat state, 8 
superimposed on an uncentralized and more or 
less angrohical tribal system. The latter 
system, which still prevails in the part of the 
Swat valley not included in the Swat state, 
had remained undisturbed, because during the 
British period the Swat Pathans had been 
allowed complete autonomy by the Govern- 
ment of India. Dr. Barth was thus in a 
position to study a tribal political system 
which has retained most of its traditiona [ 
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consistent: each of the operator verbs is 
examined in turn, with its various semantic 
functions exemplified by copious citations 
from the literature. This extensive use of 
quotation makes Professor Hacker’s mono- 
graph a very useful compendium of illustration 
of the compound verb, and from this point of 
view all teachers of Hind: will find 1t of great 
value. His conclusions, however, are disap- 
pointing, for 1n his several statementa on the 
meaning of the operators there is httle new 
that emerges, beyond a greater precision of 
definition. It is, I suggest, Professor Hacker’s 
methodology which is responsible for thia 
disappointing treatment of what 1s potentially 
& pregnant subject. As long ago as 1935 
Professor .ل‎ R. Firth, in his ‘ The technique of 
semantics’, TPS, 1936, p. 65, stressed that 
°... when phonetician, grammarian, and 
lexicographer have finished, there remains the 
bigger integration, making use of all their 
work in semantic study’, and again ‘... 
without phonetics there can be no morphology 
of a spoken language, without intonation no 
syntax. And unless these are sound, there can 
be no semantics’. Now, Professor Hacker 
appears to have made his investigations 
without regard to considerations of a syntax 
soundly established, and in consequence the 
compound verbs are described, mostly by the 
simple device of translation, in a way that 
leaves unsaid much that is relevant. For 
example, us ne bec diyaa may be translated 
‘he sold it’, and the semantio function of the 
operator diyaa may be well explained by 
Professor Hacker’s treatment; but what is 
here left unsaid is that ° he didn’t sell it ° must 
be most frequently rendered in Hindi as 
us ne 52741 becaa, with the uncompounded 
main verb, and that when a sentence with the 
negated compound verb is used, us ne bec 
nohíi diyaa, the use is limited to certain 
contexts, susceptible of fairly exact delimita- 
tion, and moreover that the intonation pattern 
of such a sentence is by no means identical 
with the high-frequency pattern of us ne 4 
becaa. Unless full investigations are first 
conducted into the distribution and frequency 
of the compound verbs in terms of their 
context, then semantic study of the sort 
presented by Professor Hacker must, un- 
fortunately, remain largely nugatory; very 
much more work requires to be done on the 
purely syntactic side, and my own short study 
referred to above requires much supplementa- 
tion, particularly integration with a statement 
of Hindi sentence intonation, over the whole 
range of Hindi. Professor Hacker 1s apparently 
not conscious of this deficiency, since he can 
say (p. 80) ‘ Die rein syntaktischen Gesetze, 
die fur die Hilfsverben gelten, sind schnell 
&bzuhandeln '. 
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followers, but their political roles are comple- 
mentary rather than competitive. The 
tension created by the rivalry of chiefs would 
lead to anarchy, were it not for the saints who 
are continuously arranging compromises. 
The political system is then the result of the 
activities of both types of leaders, and the 
possibility of changes in allegiance facilitates & 
certain equilibrium between opposing blocks. 

The author does not specifically discuss the 
problem of why there should always be only 
two opposing blocks, but in & system 1n which 
leaders are continuously anxious to strengthen 
their own party and membership of blocks ia 
impermanent, 1t is perhaps natural that there 
cannot be at any time more than two rival 
camps. For if there were three, the two weaker 
groups would inevitably combine to defeat the 
dominant group, and only after they had 
achieved this aim would a split ocour, where- 
upon the new rivals would probably compete 
for the allegiance of their former enemies and. 
incorporate individual groups within the two 
emergent blocks. 

Dr. Barth’s imaginative and lucid analysis 
of Swat society provides anthropologists with 
an excellent model for further inquiries into 
the functioning of political groups in societies 
where a centralized power is but a recent 
phenomenon. Analytical investigations of this 
type may also promote an understandmg 
of the success or failure of representative 
democracy in areas where political activity is 
conceived in terms of personal leadership, and. 
ihe support of voters is given to individuals 
rather than to parties. Both the ethnographic 
data and the sociological interpretation 
contained in this book are of a high standard, 
and one can only hope that the author will 
soon resume anthropological fleld-work in 
Pakistan. 

O. VON FURER-HAIMENDORF 


D. L. SNBLLGROVE : The Hevajra tantra * 
a critical study. (London Oriental 
Series, Vol. 6.) 2 vols.: xv, 149 pp., 
front., plate; xi, 188 pp London, 
ete. : Oxford University Press, 1959. 
£5 5s. 


For the first time a major Buddhist Tantra 
has now been edited in such a way as to invite 
study instead of repelling all but the most 
hardy. Those who have at one time or other 
struggled with the corruptions of the 
Manjuérimilakalpa, the tiny print of the 
1919 edition of the Sricakrasambhadra, or 
even B. Bhattacharyya’s Guhyasamája which 
is 'oritioal' without, however, taking the 
Tibetan into account, will appreciate what 
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features, and continues to operate even smoo 
the de jure incorporation of Swat in the 
province of West Pakistan. 

In the first four chapters the author gives a 
brief outline of the environment, ecology, and 
basio social structure of the Swat Pathans. 
Swat society is divided into status groups, 
known as qoum, which in many respects 
resemble Hindu castes. Dr. Barth refers to 
them throughout as castes, but makes it clear 
that their hierarchical order relates to seoular 
and not to ritual rank. It can be taken for 
granted that the system developed an analogy 
to the Hindu caste-system, but I am somewhat 
doubtful whether it is legitimate to speak of 
‘castes ' when we deal with groups lacking 
rigid ritual implications, permitting, even 
though not favouring inter-group marriage, 
and being sufficiently flexible to enable a 
family to ' change’ its caste in the course of 
two generations. There 18 an interesting 
chapter on marriage and affinity but the 
problem central to the book is reached only 
in ch. v, which deals with the groups recruit- 
ment to which is by contractual agreement 
with a leader. Such voluntary associations are 
numerous in Swat society, and they are based 
on common interests in the fields of economics, 
recreation, and religion. Perhaps the most 
characteristic sre the men’s houses, of which 
there is at least one in every village dominated 
by the Pakhtun caste. A men's house 18 
presided over by a chief, and those who ‘sit 
in his men’s house’ are considered as owing 
him allegiance. It is not necessary for a 
man to be a member of any men’s house, 
but neither هد‎ it practicable to belong 
simultaneously to more than one, and there 
are situations when a conscious choice has to 
be made. Voluntary groups of a different 
kind are those formed by the followers of one 
of the sats, who play an important role in 
Swat society as advisers and mediators, and 
have at times wielded considerable political 
power. 

Whereas in many tribal societies analysed 
by anthropologists corporate groups, such as 
lineages or villages, are more or less permanent, 
the voluntary associations on which the 
influence of Pathan chiefs depend are fiuid, 
and chiefs intent on increasing their political 
power strive to build up and enlarge by 
recruitment those groups on which their 
power depends. As this can be done only at 
the expense of other comparable groups, there 
is continous rivalry between political blocks, 
each of which 18 ‘ an acephalous organization 
of a number of individual political leaders, 
supporting each other against the opposed 
block’ (p. 124). There are two main types 
of leaders: Pakhtun chiefs and saints of holy 
descent. Both organize and command their 
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the sexual passages (1, pp. 8, 10) which are 
elther glossed over or wilfully obscured (as 
at I, x, 5-7). Psychologists and anthro- 
pologists must be warned that without 
recourse to the Sanskrit original they can form 
no adequate idea of what actually happencd. 
Some of the practices of the Hevajra Yogins 
seem to have been similar to those depicted in 
Mulk Ray Anand’s recently published Kama 
kala. In their ongin they are clearly non- 
Buddhistic, and while within Buddhism they 
may at times have been actually carried out by 
‘fools’ (1, pp. 43, 40), they were soon inter- 
preted as mere symbols for spiritual develop- 
ments within the psyche of the Yogin (1, p. 5, 
n. 2, pp. 8-9). 

Without the aids which Dr. Snellgiove has 
80 copiously provided, few readers would 
succeed in getting very much meaning out of 
the Sanskrit text. There are a few occasions, 
however, when he himself seoms not to have 
caught its sense very well At I, x, 37 maha- 
bhauttkaskandhah does not mean ‘the group 
of skandhas ’, but, as also shown by vv 38-40, 
‘the mass of the great physical elements’. 
The phrase A-küro mukham sarvadharmanam 
adyanuipannaivai is the first sentence of the 
famous Arapacana alphabet in the Prajnà- 
piramua (e.g. Satas, p. 1450), and tho two 
alternative renderings &t pp. 50 and 109 are 
both wide off the mark. Important words are 
sometimes omitted, as at I, vin, 64; II, m, 
2; II, Iv, 47 and 93; on occasions the t1ansla- 
tion 1s unduly and misleadingly free, as at 
I, viii, 36 or O, 1v, 32-4; and at 1,1, 8 and 
II, 11, 22 and 51 the author seems to employ 
an obscure ‘twilight language’ of his own 
At m, ij, 1 ° goad’ 18 a mispiint for ‘ gourd’, 
and ‘waving’ on p. 91 should probably be 
‘wavering’. To call the Tanjur a ' Tenjur' 
seems to fulfil no useful purpose 

In view of the strange terminology of this 
text, the elaborate glossary (I, pp. 131-41) 8 
quite invaluable. It ıs both informative and 
reliable. The statement that vdyā ' 18 used ın 
the Hevajra tantra exclusively in the sense of 
“ feminine partner ” ’ seems, however, not to 
be borne out by n, 1i, 10 

This 18 an unusually fine pioneer study of & 
rather obscure phase of Buddhism which has 
lasted for many centuries. It appears to have 
left few, 1f any, works of outstanding literary 
merit, but its psychological and historical 
interest is nevertheless surpnrsngly great. 
Confronted with the scornful disapproval of 
their social superiors, the ‘outcasts and 
voluntary outcasts’ (I, p. 11) who initiated 
this trend of thought covered up their tracks 
as best they could. At last historical 1escarch 
18 catching up with them. Dı. Snellgrove 18, 
in fact, the first person who has made then 
mental processes comprehensible, although 
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Dr. Snellgrove and the 0.17.2. have done for 
us. Vol. 0 contains a clearly printed Sanskrit 
text, with the Tibetan translation readily 
accessible on the opposite page, and followed 
by the Yogarainamala, a Sanskrit commentary 
by Kanha, which is easy to use because the 
words commented upon stand out in italics. 
The editor must be congratulated on having 80 
suocessfully coped with the unenviable task of 
producing a reasonably accurate and plausible 
text from a few late Nepalese manuscripts. 

The introduction (I, pp. 146) gives much 
useful information about the historical back- 
ground of this text, and also dispels some 
current misunderstandings, such as the belief 
that the ‘feminine partners’ are known in 
the Buddhist Tantras as éaktw (1, p. 44). 
Dr. Snellgrove stresses the presence in this 
text of ‘ notions that are not Buddhist, in the 
sense that they are not properly assimilated, 
and so seem to exist in contradiction with the 
wider context’ (p. 7, cf. 11, 18). This 18 quite 
obvious for many of the rites and practices, 
but aa far as ideas are concerned I have found 
only one instance of definite unorthodoxy, and 
that 18 rather a doubtful one. 1, v, 16 seems to 
&soribe the creation of the world to Wisdom— 
an idea possible in Gnosticism, but quite out of 
place in Buddhism. If, however, the reading 
of MS A be adopted, we get the meaning 
‘Prajna 18 called Genetrix because she 
generates the Jina of the world ’, and that 18 no 
more than one of the hoary commonplaces of 
the Prajñāpāramıtā (e.g. Šatas , ch. 33). The 
other manuscripts, the metre, the Tibetan 
translation, and the commentaries, on the 
other hand, bear out Dr. Snellgrove'sintei preta- 
tion, which no Buddhist could fail to deplore. 

Dr. &nellgrove shows convincingly that the 
Tantra is a legitimate development of 
Buddhism, and that the charges of 'degenera- 
tion’ are without foundation. But some doubts 
remain even after we have given due weight to 
his arguments Association with yoginis may 
well be a useful aid to enhghtenment, but the 
power-seeking magic which 1s mentioned 
again and again is bound to disconcert even 
the most tolerant observer. From the very 
heights of spirituality we are switched abruptly 
to childish advice on how to atop armies, and 
such things. The nature of this transition 18 
not adequately explained here, or anywhere 
else. 

It is only Dr. Snellgrove’s translation which 
may perhaps invite a few critical comments. 
To begin with, I find it hard to agree with his 
assertion that ‘ the work benefits considerably 
from its transference into English’ (1, p. 10). 
On the contrary, not only has the melody and 
swing of the Sanskrit verses been lost, but also 
much of their precision has been blurred. 
The translation aims at being literal, except for 
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which indicators appeared to signify points of 
time reached during the 24 hour cycle. The 
tower housed the single piece of mechanism 
by which these devices were operated; this 
consisted of a large water-wheel whose move- 
ment was controlled by & delicate escapement. 
° One must imagine this giant structure going 
off at full-oock every quarter of an hour with a 
great sound of creaking and splashing, clanging 
and ri n 

Working from Su Sung’s device as the focal 
point, the authors trace the development of 
olockwork during the preoeding and following 
centuries. This part of the book too conmsta of 
translations from Chinese texta, which are 
quoted in abundance. The trail leads to 
the first escapement-clock, made by I Hsing 
— fT in the time of T'ang T'ai tsung, and to 
Chang Heng hie ffr the ‘ Grand ancestor of all 
clock drives’ (78 to c. 142). The tradition of 
Su Sung's work was kept ahve by Chinese 
masters until 1368, but the break which 
occurred then may have led Ricci into drawing 
the erroneous conclusion that mechanical 
olocks were new to China in his day. From the 
sixteenth century olocks were imported into 
China by missionary, merohant, or diplomat, 
with far-reaching consequences on the relation- 
ship between Chinese and European scientific 
developmente. 

A work of this type involves certain prob- 
lems which may be somewhat new as yet to the 
field of sinology. One immediate difficulty hes 
in the treatment of technical terms, and it is 
thanks to Dr. Needham’s pioneer work in this 
respect that advances are now being made. 
As always the difficulty lies not in a lack of 
precision by the users of the terms but in their 
assumption of much information on the part 
of the reader which cannot be taken for 
granted. These diffloulties are enhanced if the 
same term is used to denote very different 
objecta which have followed each other during 
the course of technological development 
but whose essential identaty lies only in the 
funotion for which they were devised. At the 
same time Chinese linguistic usage allows for 
the substitution of different elements in parts 
of an expression, and it is not surprising that 
the list of technical terms contains examples 
wherein two or more Chinese terms are 
rendered by one and the same equivalent 
expression in English. The meanings of the 
technical terms have presumably been de- 
termined by & study of their context, and the 
diagrams of Su Sung’s treatise doubtless 
provided considerable assistance in this 
respect. 

Historians may question some of the 
comments or judgments included in this book, 
eg. “Wu Hou ... might be described as 
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even he has not succeeded in making them 
appear either attractive or worthy of imitation. 


EDWARD CONZE 


JOSEPH NEEDHAM and others : Heavenly 
clockwork: the great astronomical 
clocks of medieval China. By Joseph 
Needham, Wang Lang, and Derek J. de 
Solla Price. (Antiquarian Horological 
Society Monograph No. 1.) xv, 254 pp., 
22 plates. Cambridge: University 
Press in association with the Anti- 
quarian Horological Society, 1960. 
65s. 


Much of the earliest surviving material by 
which the history of Chinese science can be 
traced dates from the Sung period, and it is 
in Sung China that the most conspicuous 
advances made by Chinese soientist8 are to 
be found. In addition Sung China was 
administered by a highly complex system of 
officiaidom which interested itself in most 
affairs of mankind, and it is not surprising to 
find that soientiflo or technological advances 
are not unconnected with the actavities of the 
court or the offices of the government. In 1086 
an order was made for the examination of the 
existing astronomical equipment and the 
construction of better devices if possible. 
There followed the construction of a new clock 


by Su Sung BF AY, a senior civil servant. 
Happily for the historian Su Sung not only 
devised a new mechanism, but also provided a 
written illustrated desoription, in which he 
referred to some of the earher experiments 
that had been made. 

In this volume the authors set out to trace 
the history of mechanical clockwork in China ; 
the book includes a translation of parts of 
Su Sung’s work (Hein 1 hsiang fa yao 38[ 24 


$ Lk FE), and the diagrams that appear in 
the edition of this text in the Shou shan ko 


ta‘ung shu ^T (ly BRE WE are reproduced. 
For lay readers the authors continue with an 
explanation of Bu Sung’s masterpiece, with 
figurea drawn specially for the purpose. 
Su Sung’s mechaniam was built into a tower 
which was over 30 ft. high; there were three 
devices : an armullary sphere, or apparatus for 
measuring positions and distances in the 
heavens; this was placed on the uppermost 
platform ; below, in the first story, there was 
mounted & celestial globe which was rotated 
automatically and which enabled an observer 
to study the positions of the stars and planets : 
and on the front of the tower, at the lowest 
stage, there was a series of doors or windows at 
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JANE Gaston MAHLER : The Westerners 
among the figurines of the T'ang 
dynasty of China. (Serie Orientale 
Roma, xx.) xvi, 204 pp., front., 63 
rae 4 maps. Roma: Istituto 
taliano per i| Medio ed Estremo 
Oriente, 1959. 


This book sets out to discover which foreign 
races and nations are represented, and often 
caricatured, in the T'ang tomb figurines. Two- 
thirds of the text are devoted to a detailed 
survey of the Western kingdoms, their history, 
customs, religion, wars and diplomatie rela- 
tions with China and each other. Based largely 
on such Western sources as Chavannes, Pelliot, 
and Stein, 1$ 1s conscientiously carried out, and 
reads like a Ph.D. thesis, which in fact ıt is. 
The remaining fifty-odd pages include an 
interesting, though brief, account of the in- 
fluence of foreign contacts on changing fashions 
under the Sui and T‘ang, a discussion of techni- 
oal aspects of the figurines, and five appendixes. 
These deal with travellers who might have been 
instrumental in bringing new art influences to 
China, with the Graeco-Roman element in 
Buddhist art and its influence in Central Asia, 
with the Tocharians, the Uighurs, and the 
Hu-hstan dance. There are useful biblio- 
graphies, a number of text drawings, maps, an 
index, and a glossary of Chinese terms; this 
should have been either greatly expanded or 
omitted altogether. 

The plates, well-chosen though for the most 
part poorly reproduced, illustrate well over a 
hundred of the figurines. The essence of the 
book lies in the attempt to relate them to the 
various races discussed. Inevitably, much of 
of this is guesswork. But it is intelligent 
guesswork, and the author has made good use 
of the supporting evidence offered by contem- 
porary wall-paintings in China and Central 
Asia, including the important series recently 
disoovered at Pjandzikent. Unfortunately, 
apart from a brief reference to an object illus- 
trated in K‘ao-ku i'ung-hsün, she has not 
drawn upon the rich material published in 
China since 1950. Had she done so, she would 
not have written (p.125) that most of the 
authentic relics come from ‘ unknown graves 
in unknown areas '. It1s becoming increasingly 
difficult for Western writers, particularly in 
America, to keep abreast of Chinese exoava- 
tions and research, but one should hesitate to 
commit oneself in print before endeavouring 
to find out what has been published in China. 

In general, the identifications of the figurines 
are well justified. A possible exception might 
be made for those illustrated in Plates ۳ 
(c and d) and xxv (a, b, o), labelled ۰ drummers 
from Southeast Asia’. Their costume is Indian, 
while the style of modelling owes much to 
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China's Queen Elizabeth I’ (p. 82, n. 1); or 
“ , the storm ..., in the course of which the 
Mongol might, at first barbarous but quickly 
acquiring culture, unified the greater part of 
the Old World from Budapest to Tientsin ’ 
(p. 134) ; and the chapter whioh seeks to relate 
the evolution of Su Sung's work, and that of 
hia predecessora and followers, with social 
factors is not entirely convincing. The points 
raised are the need for exact time-keeping 
within the Palace, for the determination of 
the dynastic succession, and the reaponsibility 
of the government for the provision and 
promulgation of an acourate calendar. As the 
authora recognize, the first consideration fails 
to explain why the particular inventions under 
study should have occurred at particular 
points of time. In any case the dynastic 
succession frequently owed much to entirely 
different factors, such as the rivalries of 
political factions or the extension of favours to 
the different females of the Palace and their 
familea, Such matters lie beyond exact 
temporal computations. 

Dr. Needham himself has shown that ۵ 
training devoted primarily to the sciences does 
not necessarily preclude the most enthusiastic 
application to problems of the humanities ; 
conversely this volume shows that the greatly 
oritioized bureaucratic system of China, and 
Sung China in particular, could still permit 
scholara with a definite conservative bias to 
devote themselves to scientific or technological 
pursuits. The subject of this monograph 
constitutes but one example of this principle ; 
and, as we are reminded, Su Sung concerned 
. himself not only with the sciences of the 
heavens but also produced an illustrated 
pharmacopoeia that has been valued by 
scientists ever since, 

Non-speoialista may be slightly puzled by 
the use of two systems of romanization in this 
book. In general the Wade-Giles system is 
used, but occasionally a stranger intrudes )۰ 
p. 174 ‘T'ang’ but ‘Liu Chhao") In the 
volumes of Science and civilisation in China, 
readers have been able to refer to the Chinese 
characters by means of footnotes on each page. 
Unfortunately the presentation is far leas 
convenient in this volume; lists of 1008 
characters appear in tables at the end of the 
book; they are grouped in six categories of 
technical terms, proper names, and titles; 
and within the groups the characters are 
listed in the order of ocourrence in the text. 
This arrangement is somewhat clumsy, and 
studente of other works of a technical nature 
cannot refer to the list of equivalent terms here 
as easily as might be desired. 


MICHAEL LOEWE 
VOL. XXHL Part 3. 
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valuable, some unfathomable, some merely 
trivial, give a vivid glimpse into the mind and 
taste of a Chinese connoisseur of the old achool. 
In the privacy of his journal, he utters 8 
scathing attack on the author of the Ching-te- 
chen t'ao-lu ; ho deals severely with Court taste, 
and explains why it is that ' dealers’ stuff’ 8 
often so much better than wares made for the 
Palace (the decorators are much leas inhibited : 
they ' scribble freely, trusting to their hands (۰ 
He remarks how each of his own pieces smells 
different, and notes that ' pieces of Six Dynaa- 
taes and T'ang ware are met with from time to 
time °’. He would have been astonished had he 
lived to seo how Western taste for these early 
pieces has shifted the emphasis away from the 
later wares he so much admired. 

The chief difficulty for the Western reader 
is that too often he does not know what Ch'en 
Lau 18 talking about, as, for example, when he 
writes (para. 8), ‘Blue and white means a 
composition formed by the interweaving of 
various shades of blue/green '—for in oertain 
contexts what Mr. Sayer calls ' blue/green ' 
(ch'íng Ff) can only mean what is generally 
translated as ° celadon ’, a word he strenuously 
avoids, Again, a reference to ‘shadowy 
blue/green', put down without comment by 
the translator, conoeals the interesting point 
that this must be one of the flist occasions on 
which the dealers’ term ytng-ch‘ing BZ BF 
found its way into print, temporarily displacing 
the old and respectable ch‘ing-pat 3$ FA. The 
translator provides, in Appendix ir, a let of 
pieces on view in British collections or acces- 
sible in well-known books, which illuminate 
Ch'en Liu’s remarks, but it ıs much too short 
to be of real help, and the book is not illus- 
trated. The textual notes, moreover, are very 
inadequate, and not all of them accurate. 
Wang Hai-chih, for example, was not the 
inventor of the ‘clerkly hand’ (p, 51, n. 2). 
The quotation from the ' verse of Lo Shen’ 
(para. 577), would seem to make Lo Shen the 
author rather than the title of the fu. Huang- 
hao Shan-ch‘iao (given as Huang Ho-shan 
Ch‘iao) is not identified as the Yuan painter 
Wang Meng. The long-discredited album of 
Hsiang Yüan-plen 18 accepted at its face value, 
which is perhaps not surprising, as nowhere 
is any reference made to writings on Chineso 
ceramics by either Asian or Western scholars. 
There are a number of mistakes in translitera- 
tion; eg. Ou Yang-shiu for Ou-yang Haru, 
Wang Shih-cheng for Wang Shih-chen, Hai 
Heth for Hsi Shih. 

To have made an accurate and fully anno- 
tated translation of this delightful miscellany 
of dealers’ and collectors’ lore would have been 
a formidable task, and one that might not have 
been. justified by the nature of the material. 
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Roman provincial art, and a source in Afghani- 
stan would seem more probable. On the 
question of foreign influences, Appendix 1 liste 
a number of monks and travellers to China who 
might have stimulated new forms. In almost 
no case is there any evidence that they did, 
while one of the fow documented events 18 
omitted This concerns K'ang Seng-hui (died 
A.D. 280), a Sogdian who came to the Wu king- 
dom from India by way of Katigara (Tonkin), 
* to installicons’. The Sung art historian Kuo 
Jo-hsu wrote, ‘It so happened that Ts‘ao 
Pu-hsing saw his iconographic cartoons for 
Buddhas [in the style of ] the Western regions, 
and copied them. . .’.1 He must also have 
copied the attendant deities and guardians, 
who would have been purely Indian types. 

Although this book deals only with a group 
of figurines which have been for many years in 
well-known Western collections, what the 
author writes has a bearing on T'ang art as ۵ 
whole. Perhaps, having surveyed the ground 
so thoroughly, she will go on to a compre- 
hensive study of othnio types and changing 
fashions as they are represented in Sui and 
T'ang pamting. It would be wel worth 
attempting. 

MICHAEL SULLIVAN 


\ 


GEOFFREY R. SAYER (tr.): T'ao ya, or 
Pottery refinements. x, 163 pp. 
London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
1959. 42s. 


The T“ao-ya consists of four volumes of 
random jottings on ceramics, set down over ۵ 
period of years by Ch'en Liu, a government 
servant whose official career spanned the last 
years of the Manchu régime and the firat of the 
Republic. A keen amateur, he was in Peking at 
the time when a part of the Imperial collection 
was being sold on the open market to replenish 
coffers emptied by the Smo-Japanese War and 
the Boxer Rebellion, and he must have had the 
opportunity to examine hundreds of 216068 of 
the finest quality. The result is a collection of 
notes ranging in length from a single sentence 
to several paragraphs, and im scope from 
detailed descriptions of shapes, glazes, and 
functions to remarks on the tricks of forgers 
and the peculiar tastes of the foreigners. The 
book has no plan, but the translator has 
numbered the consecutive paragraphs for ease 
of reference. 

For all its haphazard arrangement, this 18 a 
fascinating book. For Ch'en Liu's notes, some 


1 T4 hua chien-wen chiA, Mao Chin ed., 1.14 
a/b; of. A. C. و‎ Kuo Jo-hsu's 8 experiences 
ın panting (Washington, 1951), 17 and n. 195. 
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entrepreneurs like Sheng Hsuan-huai, with 
their traditional beliefs and views, were the 
operators of the small modern sector which did 
exist. This theme is reiterated many timea in 
the book. Dr. Feuerwerker expresses 1t, with 
regard to Sheng himself, as follows : 

‘... his activity was affected by his re- 
sponsibilities in his concurrent roles—famuily, 
gentry, official. On balance they were power- 
ful bonds tying him to traditional values and 
limiting his motivation and ability to do new 
things or to deal with old problems in a new 
way ' (p. 98). 

ile recognizing that conservatism in 
adopting innovations, risk taking, lack of 
interest in the maximum possible monetary 
reward, can and did impede the growth of a 
modern seotor in China or elsewhere, the re- 
viewer believes that Dr. Feuerwerker con- 
siderably overstates the degree of importance 
of these factors in China. Far from impeding 
the modernization of China, Sheng and his 
colleagues made & start—and seem to have 
been very shrewd and successful businessmen. 
Dr. Feuerwerker traces the intrigues, corrup- 
tion, political and other ambitions which 
characterized their lives—but they made high 
profite. They were very careful (a) not to 
expand their lines of activity too far, and (b) not 
to look up too much capital in their enterprises 
in the form of high capital replacement allow- 
ances. Instead they ensured that business 
provided high dividends and they spent a large 
proportion of these on safe traditional outlets 
for savings—for example, pawnshops and land. 
The author tells us that these entrepreneurs 
were not really enough like economic man to do 
much for China's modernization. In fact they 
carefully weighed up what sophisticated econo- 
mists call the principle of increasing risk with 
questions such as liquidity, normal profit, and 
short and long run expectations, But they 
operated in the private interest, not the public 
interest and one could hardly expect them to 
do otherwise unless they were compelled by the 
Government. Dr. Feuerwerker seems to imply 
that these Chinese entrepreneurs were in some 
way unique in their complex motivation. But 
there is nothing new here. Just as they spent 
some of their money on flood and famine rellef 
and had local loyalties and political ambitions, 
مع‎ had the textile mill owners in Yorkshire and 
Lancashire in the same period. They built 
Methodist churches and parks to the glory of 
their memory. Yot because there were many 
entrepreneurs, because in terms of total em- 
ployment, total wages paid—in short, because 
of the mere size of the modern sector, tradi- 
tional ways of life were changed : the economy 
was modernized. And ıf there had been enough 
entrepreneurs (foreign or otherwise, in spite of 
the author's assertions on p. 8) 1n China, with 
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Mr. Sayer’s translation, though it falls short 
of modern scholarly standards, will neverthe- 
less be read with pleasure for the insight it gives 
into traditional Chinese connoisseurship. It is, 
in short, a book to be enjoyed not much for the 
information it contains as for the flavour 1t 
unparts, and this the translator, himself clearly 
an enthusiast, has most successfully conveyed. 


MICHABL SULLIVAN 


ALBERT FRUERWERKER: China's early 
indusirialzaton : Sheng Hsuan-huos 
(1844-1916) and Mandarin enterprise. 
(Harvard East Asian Studies, 1.) xv, 
311, xxxii pp., front. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1958. (Distributed in G.B. by Oxford 
University Press. 525.) 


During the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries the Japanese economy 
acquired a large modern industrial sector. In 
China, however, during the same period, in- 
dustrialization on Western lines merely began 
and made little impact on the traditional 
economy. This book sets out to consider some 
aspects of the failure to modernize. In بو‎ sense 
its title 18 misleading for it implies that its 
coverage is wider than it isin fact. The book is 
primarily concerned with one type of industrial 
organization found in China during the second 
half of the nineteenth and first decade of the 
twentieth century, a type desoribed as kuan-tu 
shang-pan, or ‘ official supervision and mer- 
chant management’. In examining this type 
of organization found 1n the modern sector, the 
author necessarily discusses in outline the more 
general topio of the economic conditions in 
China as they affected the growth of a modern 
industrial seotor under the stimulus of Western 
contact. But the bulk of the book is concerned 
with a description of the organization of the 
China Merchants’ Steamship Navigation Com- 
pany, the Imperial Telegraph Administration, 
the Hua-sheng Spinning and Weaving Mill, and 
the Imperial Bank of China—as examples of 
kuan-tu shang-pan industries which comprised 
the economic empire of the remarkable 
businessman and politician, Sheng Hsuan-huai. 

The behaviour and motivation of Sheng 
Hsuan-hua and other entrepreneurs forms the 
main subject matter of the book, and it is 
Dr. Feuerwerker's thesis that China's inability 
to make the transition to an industrial society 
reflected the ‘institutional and ideological 
obstacles to change which were operative as 
well in other sectors of traditional society’ 
(p. 8). Throughout the book, the author is 
really asking whether a large growth in modern 
industry could take place in China as long as 
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is that previous population estimates were 
wrong because they were based on false 
interpretations of the population data. ۶ 
example, the ting returns on population were 
wrongly used in the past by those wishing to 
estimate the size of China’s population. 
After a detailed examination of the nature of 
ting, Professor Ho concludes (p. 35) that the 
ting returns were neither population returns, 
nor returns of households, nor returns of 
tax-paying adult males. They were simply 
returns of tax-paying unite. Furthermore, 
ting returns during the period 1051-1740 were 
never intended to indicate the level of popula- 
tion by themselves. The author also examines 
the meaning and coverage of the pao-chia 
registration of population, for during the 
period 1741-75 this registration was intended 
to provide a complete survey of population. 
He shows however that, in practice, there was 
considerable under-reporting owing to the 
ambiguity in the law and directives to local 
officials, and also owing to the central govern- 
ment's lack of persistent interest in securing 
accurate data on population. The author 
argues, then, that if major mistakes are to be 
avoided by scholara of Chinese population, 
definitions of terms and changes in definitions 
over the years must be olearly understood. 
Furthermore, historians must remember to 
differentaate between the theoretical require- 
ments of officials and actual standards of 
reporting. Professor Ho applies his assump- 
tions to the data, and presents revised popula- 
tion figures. 

In part m the author examines the be- 
haviour, throughout his period, of the many 
determinants of population—the area of 
cultivable land; agricultural production and 
the supply of food; land tenure; taxation 
policy; the state of government and the 
‘catastrophic deterrents '—drought, famine, 
flood, and civil war. He attempts to build up 
evidence which can throw further light on his 
conclusions of part I and this section covers s 
great deal of ground, as the above list of 
determinants considered indicates. Professor 
Ho presents a mass of local detail on the topics 
mentioned. Economists may be disappointed 
that there is not more examination of the 
formal relationships between population and 
its determinants, but ıt is not the author's aim 
to make such an examination. The data he pre- 
sents, however, will be used by those who are 
interested in such relationships. Economists, 
demographers, and historians will find them- 
selves using Professor Ho’s book as an invalu- 
able source of information on a wide range of 
topics for many years. For example, there is a 
very interesting section on the development 
of cropping techniques, emphasizing the 
importance of this for the standard of living 
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policies even more conservative than Sheng 
Heuan-huai, things would have been different. 

Finally, ıt must be said that the author 
obviously knows a great deal about how econo» 
mic growth occurs, as oh. ii and vu ۰ 
Because of this the reviewer is surprised that 
he has let the importance of motivation and 
business behaviour get out of perspective. 
When compiling the list of variables to be 
weighted ın considering China’s economic 
growth or stagnation, one would include the 
impeding influence of traditional beliefs. But in 
the reviewer's opinion, the weight they should 
receive would be far less than the one which 
Dr. Feuerwerker would award. 

KENNETH WALKER 


PrNa-r1 Ho: Studies on the population 
of China, 1368-1953. (Harvard Hast 
Asian Studies, 4.) xviii, 341, xxxii pp. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1959. (Distributed in G.B. 
by Oxford University Press. 48s.) 

S. CHANDRASEKHAR: China’s popula- 
tion ۰ census and vital statistics. TO pp., 
map. Hong Kong: Hong Kong 
University Press; London, ete.: 
Oxford University Press, 1959. 
HK $4, 68. 


The Chinese government’s announcement 
in 1954 that, according to the 1953 census, 
Mainland China had a population of 583 
million people was received by many Western 
scholars with feelings which ranged from awe 
to disbehef. The figure was dismissed as 
absurdly high by some and the reason for this 
was that it did not fit in with the commonly 
accepted estimates for the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. These two books under 
review will help to solve this puzzle and must 
surely convince the sceptics that the census 
figure is to be taken seriously. 

Professor Ho’s important and weighty 
contribution, which is the result of many 
years’ painstaking research, is divided into two 
parts. In part 1 he surveys the available data 
on population since 1368 and, by applymg to 
the data what he considers to be correct 
assumptions, attempts to compute total 
population figures for various times throughout 
his period (1368-1953), comparing them 
occasionally with previous estimates. In 
part m he examines the major determinants of 
population levels in China in order to discover 
how the population increases were made 
possible and whether his estimates in part I 
appear to be in accordance with what one 
would expect to find. His main thesis m part 1 
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nineteenth century population appear to have 
been too low: ‘Owing to the enormous size 
of the nineteenth century population, even a 
much lowered average rate of growth has 
brought it to its reported 583,000,000 by 
1953 ' (p. 278). 

An. excellent little book confining itself to 
the present-day population of China, and 
adding weight to Professor Ho’s conclusions 
on the 1953 census, comes from Professor 
Chandrasekhar, director of the Indian Institute 
for Population Studies at Madras. This book 
is the text of two lectures given by the author 
at the University of Hong Kong m 19659, 
following a two months’ visit to China in the 
winter of 1958, when he collected a great 
amount of unpublished material from 
economists, statisticians, and medical officers. 
There are three chapters, which discuss the 
procedure of the 1953 population census, the 
results of the census, and vital statistics. 
A very detailed account of the census is given. 
It was a census of the de jure population, that 
is to s&y, the people were counted on & basis of 
their permanent, legal and habitual residence, 
as opposed to the de facto population—-the 
sum of ull persons present in one place 
and oounted on a single day. Professor 
Chandrasekhar gives the reasons why the 
Chinese government 0601060 in favour of the 
former. Involving 2-5 million trained census 
workers (and assisted by Soviet experts) the 
census count took more than a year during 
1953 and 1954 but figures published in 
November 1954 were as of June 1953. Areas 
where the population was not counted directly 
included the Sinkiang Uighur Autonomous 
Region, Tibet, West Chinghai Province, 
West Szechuan, and West Yunnan. Sampling 
techniques and administrative records were 
used in these sreas but any errors involved 
did not seriously affect the total for China, 
since the population of these outlying regions 
was estimated at only 8-39 million. A sample 
check, involving 9 per cent of the population 
covered by direct enumeration revealed that 
there had been a 0-139 per cent duplication, 
and an omission of 0-255 per cent. After 
considering the reasons for tho scepticism 
of many distinguished foreign observers 
concerning the validity of the census, Professor 
Chandrasekhar concludes with Professor Ho 
that most of the pointe raised by the un- 
believers are invalid. He describes the census 
(p. 87) as a ‘ stupendous effort ’. 

Professor Chandrasekhar gives details of the 
provincial distribution, revealing Szechuan as 
the most populous province with 62 mullion, 
and Shantung second with 48 mullion. Males 
accounted for 51-82 per cent of the population 
in China, and 41-08 per cent of these directly 
surveyed and registered were found to be less 
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(and henoe the level of population). In contrast 
to the heavy yielding but late and medium 
maturing varieties of rice in general use, 
during the eleventh century earlier ripening 
varieties were introduced and this progress 
continued so that by the nineteenth century 
the variety which required 150 days to ripen 
(after transplanting) had been replaced by one 
requiring only 30 days. Professor Ho describes 
this 30 day variety as ‘ probably the quickest 
ripening rice ever recorded in history ’ (p. 174). 
The effects of this development on the supply 
of productive land and the level of food 
production are discussed. The chapter on 
catastrophic deterrents presents a catalogue 
of major disasters for the Chinese peoples 
throughout this long period and the figures 
concerning loss of crops and lives given by 
the author, especially for the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, are truly hornfying. 
Even without civil wars it 18 clear that the 
control of rivers, the fight against drought in 
some areas, and the drive towards an efficient 
system of food distribution are problems which 
will require a great deal of capital, labour, and 
careful planning if this long run of catastrophes 
is to cease. 

In the last chapter of the book Professor Ho 
summarizes his findings in relating the data of 
part 1i to the state of the determinante as 
disoussed in part I. This summary is made 
more important because the link between the 
two parts of the book is at times obscure. 
Even in the final chapter, where the chronology 
of population movements is given, the reader 
would have been greatly assisted by the 
inclusion of a table and a graph, showing the 
author's estimates alongside those of other 
scholars. In addition, a table correlating the 
figures of population with & brief description 
(on the time axis) of the state of the deter- 
minants of population, would have helped. 
Finally, we must refer briefly to Professor Ho’s 
findings. Commenting on the population data 
he concludes that the periods which have the 
most useful data are 1868-98, 1776—1850, and 
the 1953 census. Data for 1741-76 are highly 
defective though of some use, whereas the 
period 1861-1940 ia ‘practically a demo- 
grapher’s vacuum’ (p. 97). Professor Ho 
estimates China's population as follows: 
1400—about 65 million; 1000-1640 million ; 
1700-100 million ; 1794—313 million ; 1850— 
430 million; 1953-683 millon. The 1953 
census is discussed in great detail and the 
author comments: ‘...the census results 
seem likely to be closer to the truth than any 
previous Chinese population figures’ (p. 94). 
One of the most important contributions of 
the book is that it shows how the 1963 figure 
is, in fact, a logical and not surprising outcome 
of past trends, for previous estimates of the 
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of present-day Japan but by every scholar 
working on agrarian problems in eastern Asis. 
It is in some ways a complementary volume to 
the author's recent work on ° Life in a Tokyo 
Ward’, which was widely, and ın this reviewer's 
opinion most unjustifiably ortticized for its 
application of the methods of sociology. My 
own misgivings about the earlier work were of a 
somewhat different kind, for I felt that the 
subject would have been moie adequately 
presented had it been placed in its historical 
context of the development of modern urban 
life. This lack is not so much a criticism of 
Professor Dore as of the dearth of available 
material for such 8 study. The present volume, 
however, in no way suffers from this short- 
coming. The agrarian history of the recent 
centuries of Japanese history has been the 
subject of a huge secondary literature, and on 
the basis of this work, the author presents his 
readers with an excellent historical summary 
of agrarian problems reaching back to the 
beginning of Meiji times, which occupies a third 
of the volume. The treatment of modern 
conditions in such historical depth shows 
clearly the advantage which this gives to the 
sociological study of a highly developed 
society. 

The author shows how from the beginning 
of the Meiji era the ownership of land in Japan 
tended to become concentrated in fewer and 
fewer hands, with a concurrent growth of the 
exploitation of lands through tenants paying 
rents in produce, often on a share-cropping 
bama. This development was slowed down in 
the 1920’s and 193085 when alternative 
supplies of good quality rice from the colonies 
in Tarwan and Korea began to invade the 
home market, and when the growth of tenant- 
associations led to widespread disputes and 
caused landholding to become a rather 
troublesome form of investment. But by the 
beginning of the Pacific War 46 per cent of the 
arable land in Japan was worked by tenants, a 
considerably higher proportion than in 
pre-Communist China. 

The problem of tenancy, with its effeota of 
rural indebtedness and impoverishment, had 
already received much attention in pre-war 
Japan, and the author proceeds to an analysis 
first of the exact relationships involved in 
rural tenancy, and then to the various reac- 
tions to these problems—rural tenant riots, the 
formation of tenant-unions and co-operatives 
and the beginnings on a small scale of the 
provision of rural credit facilities during the 
1920 بو‎ and the adoption of a pro-rural 
programme by the extreme right-wing parties 
during the depression period. This account is 
very important, for 15 shows that not only was 
publio opinion already aware of the urgency 
of the problem of tenancy before the War, but 
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than 18 years of age—an interesting statistio 
when considering the future labour force. 
The rural population was 86:74 per cent of 
the total while 77 million or 13۰26 per cent 
lived in urban centres. There are some 
interesting figures in the book concerning the 
population of the provincial capitals and on 
literacy (said to be 37 per cent in 1957). 

The Vital Registration Law came into force 
in 1952 and statistics collected since then are 
said to be very wide ın their coverage. Tables 
presented in this chapter include figures of 
birth rates and death rates both for the nation 
and for urban and rural areas. The national 
birth rate fell markedly from 38 per 1,000 
in 1954 to 32 per 1,000 in 1956, but rose again 
in 1957 to 84 per 1,000. The national death 
rate, however, fell continuously between 
1952 and 1957—from 18 per 1,000 to 11 per 
1,000. Comparisons between the national 
figure and those of urban areas show that 
oities have far lower death rates and higher 
birth rates. Professor Chandrasekhar finds the 
low death rates in the cities (Shanghai's 5-9 
per 1,000 in 1967) difficult to believe. Infant 
mortality figures show a general decline 
throughout the country since 1952 (1953 was 
& bad year). The highest recorded in the 
table shown was 43-8 per 1,000 at Changchun 
in 1966; the lowest being 25-1 per 1,000 at 
Canton. In 1954 rural infant mortality rates 
were found to be nearly three times higher than 
the urban rates. Finally, the growth of total 
population, 1949-58, is surveyed and the 
author has some penetrating things to say 
about the implications of the present increasing 
rate of growth of China's population for the 
future. He points out that the view is widely 
held in China that man is essentially a pro- 
ducer—and only secondly a consumer and it 
18 against this basic tenet that any birth oon- 
trol campaigns must be fought. Professor 
Chandrasekhar refuses to make any population 
projections into the future but admuta that, 
with a current annual addition to the popula- 
tion of 20-26 million, 1,000 million people 
could be living in China by 1980. This book is 
packed with interesting figures and has a very 
good bibliography. It is essential reading for 
all interested in modern China. 


KENNETH WALKER 


R. P. Dons: Land reform in Japan. 
xix, 510 pp., 4 plates. London, ete. : 

' Oxford University Press for the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 
1959. ۰ 


This is a most important book, which should 
be read not only by those engaged in the study 
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the measure, and left the old landlords with a 
very important source of financial stability 
which would ensble them to remain in a 
privileged position should there be again 
& marked deehne ın rural prosperity. 
Professor Dore draws attention to some 
disquieting indications that the government 
has abandoned certain of the protective 
policies which have shielded the post-war small 
farmer from the international fluotuations of 
commodity prices. But on the other hand the 
more liberal provision of credit for mortgages 
on land has greatly strengthened the position 
of the small cultivator, and ıt seems unlikely 
that the old sttuation could re-emerge short of 
a general depression coupled with the abandon- 
ment of the strict legal restrictions imposed 
under the land reform legislation upon the 
disposal of farmland. 

The only point at which this reviewor feels 
that the work might have been improved, 
though this would perhaps have made the size 
of the volume unwieldy, is on the question of 
regional differences in the effects of the 
policies, and in the pressure of the problem 
in pre-war years. I would refer readera who 
share this feeling to the excellent maps 
showing the relative positions in the various 
prefectures in the splendid historical atlas 
Nihon rekishi chizu compiled under Nishioka 


Toranosuke pH fj HE <, Wy and Hatton 


Korekazu AR XK مم‎ # (Tokyo, 1950). This 
same work also gives maps showing the 
incidence of tenant disputes, rural unions, 
co-operatives, eto., ın the pre-war years which 
help to diversify the picture presented by 
Professor Dore’s excellent book. 


DENIS TWITCHETT 


RIOHARD K. BEARDSLEY and others: 
Village Japan. [By] Richard ۰ 
Beardsley, John W. Hall, Robert ۰ 
Ward. xv, 498 pp., 32 plates. Chicago : 
University of Chicago Press, 1959. 
(English agents: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 65s. 6d.) 


* Niiike is a small rice-growing settlement in 
the western half of Honshu, Japan’s principal 
island. One hundred [and] thirty people live 
in ita twenty-four houses olustered at the base 
of a pine-covered hill. "Their physical gur- 
roundings, daily activities, organized relations, 
and the beliefs and values that give meaning 
to their lives are reported here, as & starting 
point toward understanding the people of rural 
Japan.’ 
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that even without the occupation some 
measure of land reform was more or less 
inevitable. 

The land reform is usually represented as the 
greatest positive achievement of the occupa- 
tion authorities in Japan, but in the event it 
seems that in the early days of the occupation 
land reform was not a definite item of policy, 
and the firat land reform bill hurried through 
the conservative Diet in late 1945 was drafted 
before the ocoupying powers had formulated 
any concrete plans. However, owing to the 
predominance in the Diet of the landlords’ 
interest, it proved & very weak and ineffectual 
measure, which was replaced in the next year 
by a new bill incorporating more fully the 
policy of the occupation authorities. It seems 
certain that only the support of the latter 
enabled the government of the time to push 
through a measure which would otherwise 
have been emasculated by the conservative 
elements in the Diet, and hamstrung in ita 
enforcement by the conservatives in the rural 
administrations who put it mto effeot. To this 
extent the praise which has been accorded the 
ocoupation authority on this soore was 
deserved, and there is no doubt that the policy 
became a very close personal concern for 
General MacArthur. 

Even thiseecond billwasa compromise which 
needed extensive amendments and supple- 
mentary legislation before it became really 
effective. Whatever policies were formulated 
at the centre, the enforcement of a reform on 
such, a wide scale depended entirely on the 
local authorities, and one of the most important 
points made by the author is the stress he lays 
on the work of the hard-working, underpaid 
local officials without whose loyal and often 
enthusiastic co-operation the whole scheme 
might well have foundered. Against them were 
ranged the village councils and land-com- 
mittees, which only too .often attempted to 
oppose or at least to obstruct the reform. 
The admirable chapters on village politics, 
with their lively reportage of council meetings 
and ‘ case-histories ' are as good as anything of 
their land since the work of Embree, and it is 
clear that Professor Dore is an admirable 
fleld-mvestigator and an acute, sympathetio— 
and patient-—observer. 

The effects of the reform were very con- 
siderable. A third of the total area of arable 
land changed hands, a third of the total 
population was affected ın some way, and the 
percentage of tenant-cultivated land declined 
to abont 10 per cent. Tenancy was not, 
however, eradicated, for the measure permitted 
limited tenancy which left many of the small 
landlords in possession. Moreover many 
important marginal lands—upland and forest 
particularly—remained outside the scope of 
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relations between the buraku and Kamo 
village and a further chapter to ‘the com- 
munity and the political process’, in which 
they consider the baais of power of Okayama’s 
political ° bosses °. 

On the other hand, and this is as gratifying 
to this reader as the move away from a 
narrow community study, the authora ex- 
plicitly deny ' that the study purports to be a 
key which will unlock the secrets of Japanese 
“national character”’. They doubt, in fact, 
that there is such a thing. They expect 
variations in Japanese oulture with region, 
olass, age, and other factors. They attempt 
to portray only the way of life of rice-growing 
farmers in the Core zone, though they believe 
that 'Niüke provides extensive and useful 
insighte into the lives, problems, and attitudes 
of a major segment of Japan's population '. In 
the matter of attitudes, for example, they find 
that the people of Nilike are not much con- 
cerned with the obligations of on and gin, 
made famous by Ruth Benediot’s war-time 
analysis of Japanese character, but el rather 
that parents and children are united by bonds 
of affection. However, they do not» differ 
too greatly from Ruth Benedict in finding 
Japanese values on self-control and hard work 
underlying the satisfaction and pleasure that 
the farmers of Niiike derive from working on 
their land. Some other conclusions may also be 
unexpected——that the farmers of Niiko are 
eager to get machinery even though there 
seems to be a surplus of labour and that 
they are still distrustful of government and 
reluctant to take any effective political action 
in spite of periods of nationalism and of radical 
reform in recent history. 

No doubt this work has weaknesses and 
omissions. Projective tests are mentioned but 
the resulte not discussed in any detail; data 
on household budgeting could only be obtained 
in detail for a single family ; religion appears 
in & short chapter—almost, it seems, as an 
afterthought. A more serious omission for the 
uninitiated who wish to learn more is in the 
documentation of the comparative material— 
we are given very few titles of either Japanese 
or Western works showing on just what basis 
the three zones are differentiated or among 
what social class the obligations of on and giri 
are taken seriously. But by and large this 
work is surely successful in what it attempts 
and will provide one of the most solid bases 
that we have for construoting an interpretation 
of the complex nation that is Japan. 


WAYNE SUTTLES 
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So begins the ‘ Introduction’ to this work. 
Nike (‘New Pond’) is a hamlet (buraku) in 
the village (mura) of Kamo in Okayama 
prefecture. It lies about eight miles from 
Okayama City, where the University of 
Michigan operated its Center for Japanose 
Studies. Niiike was the object of study by 
scholars from the Michigan Center nearly 
continuously from the spring of 1950 to the 
summer of 1954 and occasionally until the 
spring of 1957. These scholars represented a 
number of disciplines. Most of the material 
for Village Japan was gathered by the three 
authors, representing anthropology, history, 
and political science respectively, and by 
J. D. Eyre, a geographer, but economists, 
sociologists, psychologiste, physicians, and 
specialists in Japanese language and literature 
also contributed to the study. Thus Nilike 
must be one of the most thoroughly and 
intensively studied communities in the 
world. 

It is not surprising then that we learn a 
great deal about the people of Ninike, collec- 
tively and individually. We meet them in 
their fields, in their homes, and at their 
community activities, and since the com- 
munity is small we may see the same house- 
holds related in different contexts and we are 
made aware of some of Niiike's people as 
individuals. A number of good photographs 
and beautifully clear sketch maps help make 
Nike more real. 

But some readers may be pleasantly sur- 
prised to find that this is not just another 
community study. It does indeed use Niiike 
‘as a starting point toward understanding the 
people of rural Japan’. Both historical and 
comparative material are used nearly through- 
out. The chapter on geographical setting 
distinguishes ‘core’, ‘peripheral’, and 
‘frontier’ zones of development for the 
whole of Japan and discusses the topography 
and climate of the Inland Sea region. History 
begins with a map of Jémon sites and traces 
the relationship of land and sea and of land 
use from the Neolithic through the early 
bureaucratic and feudal periods to the Toku- 
gawa developments in water control, to which 
Nike owes its existence. In discussing the 
health of Niiike’s people, the authors pause to 
compare life expectancy with the rest of 
Japan. In describing community and kin- 
ship relations, they contrast the Köjü, Niiike’s 
comparatively egalitarian group of co- 
operating households, which ıs sometimes 
in conflict with kinship ties, with the dézoku- 
oiganized community consisting of a hierarchy 
of real and flotitious kin-groups, such as are 
found in northern Honshu. And after intro- 
ducing the subject of buraku government, they 
devote the remainder of the chapter to the 
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it was desirable to introduce more labour, in 
order to lower rates of pay '. Javanese labour 
was still indentured as late as 1032. 

The next three chapters trace exhaustively 
the chronological development of labour legis- 
lation and administration, wage policy, and 
unemployment polioy. There seems to have 
been a certain ambiguity in the approach of 
the Labour Department, perhaps to be attri- 
buted to the outlook of the incumbent of the 
post of Controller. In 1933, the Controller 
is saying that °. .. the primary concern of the 
Labour Department must be and is the inter- 
ests of the labourers’. A 1936 circular of the 
Department claims, however, that ‘... the 
Labour Officer is not the champion of the 
labourer m a never ending battle with the 
employer. He is a public officer whose duty it 
is to see that the law is observed ...’. It is 
clear that the employers had the edge, for 
if the Controller found himself torn between 
his duties to the employer and to the employee 
‘ he usually decided in favour of the employer ’. 
Furthermore, above the Controller lay the 
High Commussioner, who liked to keep in with 
the planters (at least two took positions in the 
rubber industry on retirement). The Indians, 
on the other hand, were under-represented at 
all levels ; there is a fine irony ın the planters’ 
objecting to the presence of Indian officers in 
the Labour Department on the grounds that 
Indians should not be m a position to judge 
between Europeans and Indians! 

The chapter on wage policy brings out the 
weakness of the government in face of the 
planters. For whereas the importation mach- 
inery worked splendidly, the attempts to shore 
up Indian wages failed miserably. The Con- 
troller set his sights realistically, and in 
effect that entailed resigning himself to pious 
exhortation. During the depression, only the 
policy of repatriation saved the labouring 
population from very serious distress. There 
is little of direct interest to the economist in 
this chapter, apart from moidental observa- 
tions, as for example on the use of the immi- 
gration machinery to counteract wage rises in 
periods of rising demand for rubber. 

Official unemployment policy, with the ex- 
ception of repatriation, was frankly restricted 
to connivance at the inevitable. As far as the 
planters were concerned, it was often on in- 
structions from head offices in London that 
their labourers were fired in slack times. When 
the labour was re-engaged, after terrible 
privations, on the demand for rubber recover- 
ing, 16 was often necessary to 're-condition' 
the men in hospitel—an expensive and short- 
sighted ‘economy’. The employers actually 
pressed strongly for public rehef works; 
in vain, for the government, too, cut down 
expenditure for the sake of ' economy ’. 
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J. Norman Parmer: Colonial labor 


poao and administration : a history of 


an the rubber plantation industry 

sn Malaya, o. 1910-1941. (Mono- 
graphs of the Association for Asian 
tudies, Ix.) xu, 294 pp., map. 

Locust Valley, N.Y.: J. J. Augustin 

Inc. for the Association for Asian 

Studies, [1960]. $6. 

This is a painstaking and thorough work ; the 
footnotes and bibliography alone are sufficient 
proof that little can have been overlooked 
that could possibly have some bearing on the 
subject. Nevertheless, I hesitate to apply the 
adjective ‘academic’ to it, lest that streng- 
thens the pejorative connotation which already 
attaches itself to the word, for good research 
need not be so stodgily presented. 

The book opens with an adequate chapter on 
the background to the plantation labour 
problem. There are some interesting sidelighta 
here on the lack of enterprise shown by British 
capital, which in the main allowed the govern- 
ment and the Chinese to do the pioneering in 
the opening up of Malaya. 

The following two chapters deal with the 
particular problems affecting the main racial 
groups ın the estate labour force—the Indians, 
the Chinese, and the Javanese. Indian im- 
migration was much the most highly orga- 
nized: from as early as 1907 an Indian 
Immigration Committee made up of planters 
and government officials supervised the impor- 
tation of Indian labourers (described by the 
planters’ organization as ‘ efficient, economical 
and docile ’) on a scale sufficient to keep down 
wages. The unfortunate Indian labourers 
caught up in this traffic had clearly much to 
endure—overcrowded, insanitary ships, re- 
ception depota where cholera was endemic, 
unscrupulous kanganies who combined profit- 
able recruiting with usury, 221 
or ineffectual officials, When many of the 
abuses had been removed, the basic in- 
humanity of the system remained, for if 
handled with greater efficiency and less wastage, 
the labourers were still handled aa commodities, 
not as men, certainly not as citizens. The 
vocabulary of planters and officials, especially 
in the earlier period, is proof enough of the 
attitude they adopted; Indians were 
* ordered ', ‘ despatched ’, ‘ disposed of’, ‘ dis- 
tributed ’. 

The Chinese were traded in primarily by 
their own countrymen—hard-skinned pro- 
fessionals inured to the neceasities of what was 
known as the ‘pig trade ’—egged on by a 
committee of the Planters’ Association of 
Malaya, which reported in 1912 that ‘there 
was a sufficiency of Chinese labour in the 
country to do all the work required, but that 
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are separately entered in their correct alpha- 
betical position. While this procedure has 
generally made for ease of reference, it has 
sometimes resulted 1n an unnecessary prolifera- 
tion of entries. When the reader is given under 
hala the gloss ' path, road’, and under vao 
the gloss * forest, bush-land ’, he ie in a position 
to dispense with the separate head-word entry 
* hala vao n. bush track, track or path through 
the bush or forest’. 

The grammatical categories given in the 
dietionary depend on those set up in the 
earlier Tongan grammar, to which frequent 
reference is made. The vahdity of these 
word-classes is not discussed here, but it may 
be observed that Dr. Churchward maintains 
(and marks in the dictionary) a distinction 
between verb (transitive, intransitive, semi- 
transitive, general), noun, adjective, and 
adverb. In Tongan, aa in other Polynesian 
languages, the distributional freedom of such 
words is so great that most of them appear 
in two or three of these classes, and some in all 
four. It is interesting to compare the treatment 
in Dr. Churchward’s dictionary with the way 
major words are entered in the recent Hawaiian 
dictionary by Mrs. M. K. Pukui and Professor 
8. H. Elbert. The latter make no attempt to 
indicate the distributional lmitations of a 
given major word by assigning it in the dic- 
tionary to one or more syntactic sub-claases, 
though these are formally set up in the in- 
troduotory ' Notes on Hawaiian grammar '. 

The reduplicated forms in Polynesian 
languages pose many problems to the lexico- 
grapher with their subtle distinctions that are 
مع‎ difficult to convey in the English glosses. 
Dr. Churchward has attempted a classification 
under ane or more of the terms ' continuative, 
durational, graduative, extensive, multipli- 
cative, repetitive, intensive, diminutive ' , etc. 

The glosses themselves are usually full and 
explicit. (Sometimes they suffer from lexico- 
grapher’s verbosity, e.g.: 'fehü'aki$ v.i. to 
come or go in and out: either alternately in 
and out, of some pasmng 1n and others passing 
out’, and 'fakamaiemate v.i. to declare, to 
state something emphatically, definitely, 
positively, or with finality '.) The author has 
always taken pains to indicate the context ın 
which & word 18 commonly used, e.g. ‘ afeafe- 
tata v.i. to turn sharp and short and go in the 
opposite direction: esp. in the traditional 
appeal to sharks by those who are noosing 
them’ and ‘pets v.i. to shut or half-shut the 
eyes and screw up the face (in shuddering, or 
shrinking back). 

A very large number of English loan-words 
are included. Not only do we find the expected 
items like paaki ‘block tobacco’ (< baccy) 
and pauta * face-powder ', but also many words 
which seem unhkely to gain any very great 
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In his conclusions, Professor Parmer departs 
slightly from his previous neutrality and cau- 
tion, which elsewhere amounts at times to 
pusillanimity. Seldom does he venture more 
than a possibly ’, or a ‘ probably ’, in passing 
from description to opinion. Even episodes 
which could have been used to relieve the 
necessarily rather, colourless accounts of ad- 
ministrative developments are played down 
by ciroumlocution and understatement. In 
describing the strike of Indian estate workers 
in the Klang distriot of Selangor in 1941, the 
author’s account is: ‘A labor union was 
involved and military force was used to achieve 
a settlement’! He has succeeded, however, 
in mapping out and marshalling the available 
material for future studenta of Malayan social 
and labour history, and his own views do 
emerge, albeit muted. 

In addition to a misplaced map, there are 
و‎ number of migprints in the text. 


J. A. M. CALDWELL 


C. MAXWELL CHURCHWARD : 
dictionary (Tongan-English 
English-Tongan). xiv, 836 pp. 
London: Oxford University Press, 
1959. 50s. 


Students of Oceanic languages are already 
indebted to Dr. Churchward for a grammar and 
dictionary of Rotuman and grammars of Fijian 
and Tongan. His most recent produotion, this 
two-way dictionary, is a companion volume 
to the earlier Tongan grammar (O.U.P., 1953). 
It is the most comprehensive work on Tongan 
yet published. The author has carefully 
checked earher vocabularies by Shirley W. 
Baker and E. E. V. Collocott, as well as the 
Marist Mission  Dichonaaire toga-francais. 
This material has been enlarged with additions 
from later literature, numerous technical and 
ecclesiastical terms, and words taken from 
everyday speech, includmg many of the loan- 
words now flooding into the language. The 
result is a most full and adequate lexicon. The 
Tongan-English section, which takes up two- 
thirds of the book, contains something over 
20,000 entries. The English-Tongan seotaon 
must have about as many, though the treat- 
ment here is understandably not so full. 

The author has adhered to a strictly alpha- 
betical presentation throughout, and words 
beginning with such common prefixes as the 
causative faka- and the reciprocal fe- are 
entered under the initial letter of the prefix. 
The various members of the reduplicative 
scatter are given head-word status. Even 
proverbs, idioms, and common groups of words 
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Since there were Bantu slaves in every party, 
there were no serious difficulties of communica- 
tion except with the Hottentote—‘ we could 
never understand a word these people said, for 
their speech is not like that of mankind, and 
when they want to say anything they utter 
clicks with the mouth, one at the beginning, 
another in the middle and another at the end ۰ 
North of the Kei they came, however, to those 
Kaffirs who could understand the negro slaves 
they had brought with them from India, and 
they remarked that throughout the region the 
languages were very similar, related to each 
other as closely as Portuguese to Spanish. 
They noticed the difference between the round, 
beehive hute of the Zulu-Xosa in the south 
and the mud-walled, conically thatched houses 
ofthe Tonga ; and they noticed a corresponding 
difference in social organization between the 
rulers called nkosi and those called mfumo. 
The survivors from the Sdo Thomé in 1589 
were particularly observant, and set out & 
political geography of the region both, north 
and south of Delagoa Bay which includes 
many still recognizable clans and tribal 
sections (pp. 69-77). 

The economic side of these early treks هد‎ no 
less interesting. The survivors from even the 
most southerly shipwreck, which must have 
occurred between the Fish River and the Kei, 
found there among the Hottentots in 1593 
a Bantu trader from the Angoche Islands 
north of the Zambezi. The ivory trade was 
everywhere in operation and the Bantu of 
Pondoland were already wearing coloured 
beads made in India at Negapatam. ‘The 
Portuguese trekkers bought their provisions 
with iron and copper, and it is an interesting 
reflection on the Iron Age of Bantu Africa that 
people who habitually used iron axes and 
spears and wore copper bracelets as ornaments 
were prepared to barter three cows for copper 
worth two testoons, or 6d. in Elizabethan 
money. In fact hundreds of people were able 
to pay their way for several months using only 
the nais and other small metal items cast 
ashore from one wrecked carrack. Only be- 
tween Delagoa Bay and Sofala was there any 
demand for cloth. 

Professor Boxer has edited these important 
documents with characteristic thoroughness 
and care, and has added a learned and lively 
introduction on the Carriera da India. For 
the identification of Bantu words and tribal 
names he has relied rather too much on the 
earlier work of Theal and Junod and too little 
on the knowledge of contemporary Bantu 
linguists, who would certainly have been able 
to help him at many points. In all other 
respects this is & produotion as elegant and 
scholarly as it قد‎ timely and useful. 

BOLAND OLIVER 
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currenoy in the language, as peest-vatolins 
' bags-viol ’, mongokuust ° mongoose ’, sameloks 
‘shamrock’, Dr. Churchward and his assistant, 
Mr. Feleti VI, have taken a most unusual 
step and ‘invented a Tonganized form of an 
English word that has not yet been assimilated 
but whose assimilation is almost certain to be 
called for sooner or later’. These are marked 
with a special symbol in the dictionary. Some 
examples are paikeleti ‘ pikelet’, heta ‘ heather ', 
makanestume ‘magnesium’, sieka ' Chinese 
checkers (game) '. As languages are sometimes 
a little wilful in the way they treat foreign 
words, one must admire Dr. Churchward’s 
courage here. When Tongan speakers feel the 
need to assumilate the word for (say) Chinese 
oheokers, one hopes that they will oblige with 
the advised form. 

This latest addition to the rapidly growing 
documentation of Pacific languages is sure 
of a general welcome, not least from com- 
parstivista, to whom Tongan, which has 
features not present in other Polynesian 
languages, is of major importance. 


J. E. BUSH 


C. R. BOXER (ed. and tr.) The tragic 
history of the sea, 1589-1622. (Works 
issued by the Hakluyt Society. 
Second Series, No. cxix.) xiv, 297 pp., 
front., 5 plates, 6 maps. Cambridge : 
University Press for the Hakluyt 
Society, 1959. 40s. 


In this volume Professor Boxer has re- 
edited three of the most important shipwreck 
narratives from Gomes de Brito’s Historia 
tragico-marttima previously available to English 
readers only in the exceedingly rare Records 
of south-eastern Africa of G. M. Theal. The 
narratives selected are de Couto’s account of 
the wreck of the São Thomé in 1589, Lavanha’s 
* Shipwreok ° of the Santo Alberto ın 1593, and. 
Vaz d'Almada's ' Treatise’ on the São Jodo 
Baptista ın 1022. These now supplement the 
narratives of the wreck of the Sdo Jodo in 1552 
and that of the Santiago in 1585 edited by 
C. D. Ley in the Everyman’s Library volume 
entitled Portuguese voyages (1498-1663). 

All these shipwrecks ocourred on the eastern 
coast of the Cape Province, Natal, or southern 
Mozambique, and in each case the survivors 
marched overland for several hundred miles to 
the Portuguese trading station at, Lorenco 
Marques. In the course of their journeys, 
which lasted anything up to six months, the 
travellers encountered all the African peoples 
living between the Fish River and Delagos Bay. 
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group, but not all the infarmation used was 
collected personally by the author, and the 
reader could conceivably >e misled by the 
excellent typography into thinking that every 
statement 1s of equal validity. The third part 
consists of a comparative vocabulary with 
frequent lacunae, and here also the reliability 
of the sources used is very variable 

One cannot help feeling that the work would 
have been much more use-ul if it had been 
confined to material collectad by the author. 
This would have meant omi-ting quite a lot of 
comparative material, but it would at least 
have resulted in & homogeneous and authori- 
tative study. 

Vol. 25: V. Mars: Dictionnaire ngbaka- 
frangate-néérlandais, précédé Pun aperçu 
grammatical. 200 pp. Bel fr. 130. 

The subject of this treatise is one of a group 
of difficult non-Bantu languages spoken ın the 
basin of the river Ubang:. Although the short 
grammatical outline is framed mainly in 
conventional terms, and zhe dictionary is 
really an annotated word-list, the work goes 
quite a long way towards filing an important 
gap in the documentation of the languages of 
the area. 

MALCOLM GUTHBIE 


MICHAEL GELFAND: Shona ritual, with 
special reference to the Chaminuka oult. 
xi, 217 pp., front., 14 plates. Cape 
Town, etc.: Juta & J0., Ltd., 1959. 
37s. 0d. 


This book deals with the ritual practices of 
the Mashona of Southern Hhodesia. Chami- 
nuka, whose name 18 given on the title-page, 
appears to be the greatest of the rain-spirita, 
the most powerful tribal tutelary spint 
(mhondoro), and the mediator between the 
Mashona and Mwari the oreator; under 
Chaminuka are many lesser tribal spirite 
which the author calla ‘regional’ or ‘ pro- 
vinoial ’ spirits. The first half of the book deals 
with the rituals of Chaminuka and his assooci- 
ated spirits ; in these rituals the principal part 
is taken by a medium, male or female, who is 
believed to be chosen by the spirit which takes 
possession of his or her body. In addition to 
the cult of these spirita, there is also a cult of 
the ancestral spirits (vacetmu), who are 
described as family spirits, to whom appeals 
and prayers are made by individuals, while the 
cult of the other spirite (mAondoro) forms the 
tribal religion; hence, the author says, it is 
not correct to define the religion of the Mashona 
as simply ancestor worship, smce this term 
applies only to one aspect of their religion, 
‘ although an important one’, 
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Annales du Musée Royal du Congo 
Belge, Tervuren (Belgique). Série in 
8٩, Sciences de l'Homme. Linguis- 
tique, Vol. 20, 22, 25. Tervuren: 
Commission de Linguistique Africaine, 
1959. 

These three volumes belong to the important 
series issned under the auspices of the Belgian 
Commission for African Linguistics, and they 
maintain the same high standards of pro- 
duction that have characterized the series 
since its inception. 

Vol 20: J. JAcoss (ed. and tr.) : 
teksten. 105 pp. 

The author of this work has spent a oonsider- 
able period among the Tetela-speaking people, 
and this collection of texte provides an im- 
portant new piece of documentation on this 
interesting language. The fact that the texts as 
given are in effeot transoriptions of tape 
recordings greatly inoreases their value as 
Bource-material As an introduction to the 
texta there is a very brief explanation of 
certain features of the phonetics of the language 
that need to be understood for an interpreta- 
tion of the transoription. Greater olarity in 
certain parts of this introduction would have 
been helpful, and it would not be unreasonable 
to expect that an edition of texts in a re- 
latively little-known language should either 
be accompanied by grammatical annotations of 
some kind, or at least be preceded by an outline 
of the grammatical struoture. 

Vol. 22: A. N. TUCKER and P. E. 114013353 : 
Le groupe linguistique zande. 286 pp. Bel. 
fr. 220. 

This is the first comprehensive study of an 
important group of languages of which Zande 
i8 perhaps the best known. The work is divided 
into three parts, and ss explained in the 
introduction there is some variation in the 
reliability of the souroe-material for each part. 

The first part consiste of a detailed study of 
the sounds of Zande, which is chosen as typical 
of the group for this purpose. All the informa- 
tion in this part is based on personal observa- 
tion and so is of uniform value. In general 
the description follows conventional lines, but 
the curious device of using a transcription 
made up partly of roman type and partly of 
bold-face type is open to considerable objec- 
tions, and in particular, the result of mixing the 
two type faces in the body of a word is neither 
elegant nor easy to read. Morever it is con- 
fusing to the reader to find that in ch. iv roman 
type is used for all the examples, after serving 
in the first three chapters to indicate & special 
category of sounds. One may hope that this 
practice will not be followed in other works. 

Part r of the work consists of a study of the 


grammar of the principal languages of the 


Tetela- 
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plates, however, are not numbered, and there 
is no list of them; although they form an 
interesting adjunct to the text, a map showing 
the tribes and places mentioned would have 
been more useful. 

G. W. B. HUNTINGFORD 


J. E. QOLDTHORPE and E. B. WILSON : 
Tribal maps of Hast Africa and 
Zanzibar. (Hast African Studies, 
No. 13.) [v], 14 pp., 8 maps. Kampala: 
East African Institute of Social Re- 
search, 1960. 5s. (Distributed outside 
E. Africa by Kegan Paul. 78. 6d.) 


This is a most useful production, the more 
go since the army tribal map in two sheets 
(EAF 1549/1550, 1043) is out of print. The 
draughtemanship of the eight maps in this 
book, by Messrs. A. Serubiri and J. B. Mbazira, 
is excellent. My main omticisms are (1) that 
the maps are too small, for sometimes, as on 
map 4, there is not room for tribal names to 
be shown intelligibly; (2) that the ethnic 
grouping should have been indicated by means 
of ه‎ heavy black or red line; (3) that the 
coverage of Tanganyika is quite inadequate. 
The list of ‘ alternative names ' on p. 418 a sad 
example of muddle; it should have had four 
columns: names as spelt on these maps, 
peoples’ own names for themselves, alternative 
names used by other tribes, and incorrect 
names or forms. Into the second of these 
columns should go Bukusu and posably 
Marachi. As to other names on this page: the 
Samburu (iSampur) are not the same as 
ilOikop; the form Kupsikia (secondary 
Kipsikisiek not Kipsikiek as printed) 18 pre- 
ferable to Kipsigis; Kamasia should be 
Kamasya (the accent uw on the middle 
syllable); the correct forms of other Masai 
(Maasai) and Nandi tribes are UTiamus (for 
Enjamusi) Pokoot, Keyo, Pok, Sapiny and 
Sapeiny, Okiek (for Dorobo); Hatsa (Hadza) 
is simply the aingular of Hadzapi. In the 
names Dodos/Dodoth and Teuso/Teuth both 
forms are correct. The forms Teriki, Gishu, 
Gesu, Elgeyo, Nderobo, Wanderobo, given as 
* alternate spellings and other correct names ’, 
are wrong, and should be in the last column. 
Except for Bantu Kavirondo, a European 
descriptive label, and Lumbwa, used for 
Kipsikis by a European error made many 
years ago, the names in the column headed 
‘incorrect names in common usage’ are not 
really incorrect, since they are the names used 
by other Africans; it ig necessary to under- 
stand their significance, though they should 
not appear as the proper names on 8 map. 
The name Kakamega (Kakumega, a collective 
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An interesting chapter (ix) deals with what 
are called mashave, or ° alen spirits’, the cult 
of which ‘is closely bound up with [Shona] 
religious practices, but in other respects it is 
distinct '. The tribal spirits (mhondoro) are the 
spirits of Mashona who were once alive, but 
the mashave are spints of non-Mashona— 
Africans and even Europeans—who died in 
Mashonaland. Like the mhondoro, the shave 
takes possession of a medium. It may be 4 
useful or helpful spirit, e.g. one may confer the 
power of healing, another the talent of dancing, 
another that of hunting ; ‘ the zeipenzi shave 
specializes in working hard, and girls possessed 
by it devote much time to grinding millet’. 
Others again may hand ont evil gifts. 

Other aspects of ritual which are treated 
inolude drought and famine (rain ceremonies) ; 
the work of the nganga, the diviner or mediator 
between the vadzimu and tbe living; the 
ngozi or ‘aggrieved spirite’; the muroyi or 
witch, defined as (a) a person ° born with a bad 
heart who always wishes to harm people’, 
and (b) & woman possessed by the spirit of & 
relataon who was herself a witch ; such women 
go out at night, sometimes in groups. The 
factual account given here of witchoraft and 
the measures taken against ıt is much more in 
keeping with what I bave found in East 
Africa than the beliefs and practices attributed 
to some other African tribes. 

The book contains a mass of information, 
and is entirely deeoriptive, as such a book 
should be. Analysis and speculation can come 
afterwards. Dr. Gelfand, who is a doctor at the 
Harari Hospital, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, 
and author of Medicine and magic of the 
Mashona, has known the Mashona for 20 years. 
His accounts are derived from interrogation 
and observation through attendance at ritual 
performances ; and although he did not know 
the language of the people and used inter- 
preters, there seems to be no reason to doubt 
the essential accuracy of his record. Father 
Hannan, S. J. says in a foreword, ‘the most 
striking fact of all is the way in whioh 
tribal mediums, diviners and other officials at 
ceremonies of all kinds have permitted 
[Dr. Gelfand] to attend their ritual, and gone 
to great pains to ensure that he has made 8 
correct record of the facts. This reflects an 
esteem felt by the Mashona for the author ۰ 

As an unvarnished account of the religious 
practices of an African people this book is 
outstanding. The introduction is not always 
quite as clear as one would have liked; and 
throughout the book it might have been con- 
sidered desirable to have more texts (the only 
one given occurs on p. 55); but texts require 
& knowledge of the language, and of course 
they do add to the cost of production. The book 
is well printed and there is a good index. The 
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should add that it is dangerous to quote letters 
from Arab traders 1n support of this: by such 
a touchstone, how many tribal Muslims would 
there be left in the world ?). 

Both the kinship and the political organiza- 
tion of the Teda present intriguing problems. 
The sccount of the kinship system is not, 
unfortunately, either quite clear or fully con- 
sistent or complete : and some points, credible 
though they would be if presented as inform- 
ante’ reports, strain one's oredulity when 
presented as facts. I have a suspicion that if 
the Teda really did observe some of the 
exogamy rules they claim to respect it would 
fairly goon become very difficult to marry 
anyone at all (The Teda appear to have 
lineages which are doubly exogamous.) 
Again, it is extremely hard to believe that 
lineages change their name in each generation 
BO as to be always named after the ancestor 
seven generations back (p. 55), if only because 
present contemporaries are unlikely to be, all 
of them, the same number of steps removed 
from a given ancestor after the lapse of seven 
generations—and indeed for other reasons. It 
soems— though it is not explicitly stated—that 
the individual family and its offspring can 
choose whether to belong to the father’s or the 
mother’s lineage. The actual funotioning and 
consequences of this freedom of choice are not 
explored. 

The lineages are parta of (and sometimes co- 
extensive with) clans which, as such, are 
neither exo- nor endo-gamous (unless, of 
course, & olan is exhausted by a single lineage, 
when ıb is exogamous). A rudimentary but 
very interesting political system is articulated 
in terms of these clans, involving rotation of 
chieftancy amongst three privileged clans, 
with the mght of election from amongst them 
reserved for a fourth. This ‘ cheftancy ' seems 
to be essentially merely & judicial function. 
The political system, whilst it does not leave 
one occasionally perplexed as does the account 
of the kinship, is nevertheless not explored and 
analysed as much as one would wish. At the 
end of the book, the account and discussion of 
the ethnological problems involved seems to 
me excellent, whilst the theoretacal summary 
concerning Teda structure ia thin, though not 
otherwise objeotionable. 

Despite its incompleteness or inconolusive- 
ness, this book, well arranged and packed with 
relevant information, 1s a valuable contribution 
to general ethnography and the study of 
nomadism, useful for comparative studies of 
Muslim Africa, and invaluable for any further 
researches in the region. 


ERNEST GHLLNER 
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term for the Isukha and Itokho) should have 
been inoluded and explained; Luyia should 
have beon Luhya. Four names have been 
omitted from map 6: Terik, called Nyangori 
by other tribes, and not the same as Tiriki; 
Tatson; Kaskelelwa; and Nyara or Nyala 
(not the same as Kabaraei) On p. 10 the 
Dorobo population should have been ahown a8 
‘estimated’ (even ‘ guessed Ds and inoident. 
ally the Dorobo are not a ‘tribe’. In the 
references, the 1/250,000 GSGS maps published 
before the 1014-18 war might have been 
included. 

Itis perhaps & pity that the EAF tribal map 
(EAF 1549/1550) was not used in & revised 
form as & basis, for, as the authors note, ‘ the 
whereabouta of no tribe is badly wrong’, and 
it is easy to see from it the geographical 
relationship of tribal groups to each other; 
these small maps, although they are beauti- 
fully drawn and printed, do not show this so 
well (not even map 2), and they give hardly 
any topographical detail, for which the larger 
map had room. This book, with its selective 
maps and very informative text, would have 
formed a good adyunct to a revised EAF map. 
But it will nevertheless be found extremely 
useful as it is; my criticisms are intended to 
be constructive and are not made by way of 
disparagement. The authors are to be con- 
gratulated on a good and much needed piece 
of work. There is a misprint on p. 10: for 
Tugen = Kamiaas, read Kamasia. 


G. W. B. HUNTINGFORD 


ANDREAS KRONENBERG: Die Teda von 
Tibesti. (Wiener Beiträge zur Kul- 
turgeschichte und Linguistik, Bd. x11.) 
xiv, 160 pp., 17 plates. Horn, Wien: 
Verlag Ferdinand Berger, [1958]. 
S. 110. 


This valuable monograph deala with the 
negroid nomadic and semi-nomadio Teda 
population of the Tibesti range in the Eastern 
Sahara. It is a remarkable work, considering 
the fact that the material was collected within 
a relatively very brief span of time (December 
1953 to May 1954). This material has been 
very ably supplemented by a perceptive and 
critical utilization of available published 
sources. The Teda appear to be conspicuously 
unhke the Tuareg of the Western Sahara, and 
the author suggests plausible historical 
explanations for this. Furthermore, their 
Islamization, undertaken mainly by the 
Senussi, seems to be superficial (though one 
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Many linguista will disagree with particular 
points in the book; to some, doubtless, 
Professor Hoenigswald’s whole approach will 
appear misguided. It should be stressed, 
therefore, that the work under review, besides 
developing clearly and rigorously the views 
of that school of linguists to which the author 
belongs, contains much that is of value on any 
interpretation of the data he treats. 

In the context of contemporary linguistic 
thought, the most interesting feature of 
Professor Hoenigswald’s book lies in 1ts attempt 
to bring the process of semantic change, at 
least in principle, within the scope of current 
linguistic techniques. This rests on the equa- 
tion of meaning and distribution. Two forms 
are declared to be synonymous if and only if 
they are interchangeable in all environments. 
Since one can probably ‘ devise (1e. find in ع‎ 
sufficiently large corpus)’ environments from 
which one or the other is excluded, the frequent 
assertion that ‘ there are no synonyms proper 
in natural languages ’ 18 accepted as ‘ probably 
valid'. In fact, there seoms to be no reason 
to assume that two forms are nowhere 
synonymous unleas everywhere synonymous ; 
yet this assumption 18 a latent premiss in all 
the ' proofs’ that linguists and logicians scem 
to vie with one another in giving for the 
proposition, that there is no ‘true’ synonymy 
in natural languages. It is incorporated in the 
distributional theory by definition. 

Of any empirical theory of meaning ıt may 
be demanded that it be (i) operational, 
(i1) formally correot (i.e., internally consistent), 
and (ii) materially adequate. That the 
distributional theory 1s operational is not in 
doubt, and the availabilty now of eleotronio 
computers makes it practicable also. Its 
internal consistency seems to have been 
assumed rather than proved, for it 18 not self- 
evident that the definitions of polysemy and 
synonymy sre consistent with one another ; 
but this مد‎ verifiable within the terms of the 
theory. The main objection to the theory is 
that it has not been shown to be materially 
adequate. The examples adduced by Professor 
Hoemgswald appear to have been ' devised ’ 
rather than ‘found’. It has yet to be demon- 
strated that the distributional procodures 
outlined for the treatment of synonymy and 
polysemy would, when applied to the analysis 
of a real corpus of material, yield results that 
show a significant degree of correlation with the 
native speaker's ° intuifions ' in respect of these 
notions. Moreover, the distributional theory 
cannot (without importing other centena, 
whether covertly or openly, to weight the 
choice of diagnostic frames) handle such 
relations as antonymy (good : bad) or hyponymy 
(scarlet : red), which should be considered of 
prime importance in any theory of meaning. 
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Henry M. HOENIGSWALD : Language 
change and lingutsite reconstruction. 
viii, 168 pp. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1960. $5. (English 
agents: Cambridge University Press. 
40s.) 


In the preface the author declares his aim to 
be ‘to analyze certain formal properties of 
language change and to make explicit some of 
the procedures which lead to the reconstruc- 
tion of change and thus to the recovery of lost 
language structures . . . by developing from 
the fundamental notions of synchronic 
linguistics the framework in which the recog- 
nised processes of change take their place’. 
The ‘fundamental notions’ are those charao- 
teristic of much contemporary American 
linguistics: they have been so much discussed 
by linguiste since their codification in Methods 
in structural linguistics by Zellig Harris, that 
their familiarity may here be assumed. 

The exposition of phonological and morpho- 
logical change (in terms of split and merger : 
total, partial; conditioned, unconditioned) 
is marked with the same clarity and thorough- 
ness a8 the author's now olassioal paper on 
° The principal step in comparative grammar ' 
(Language, xxvi, 8, 1950, 357-64), which 18 
reproduced in substance in the present work. 
In the phonological section, the point is well 
made, that a priors generalizations about 
phonetio plausibility are likely to be glosso- 
centric in nature. It may be suggested, 
however, that Professor Hoenigswald, despite 
his explicit &coeptanoe in the prefaoe of the 
principle of non-uniqueness, takes an un- 
necessarily extreme view of phonemes as 
‘discrete entities’. Having adopted the 
position he does, he is led necessarily to assert 
that the loss of a phoneme in a particular 
position ‘has nothing gradual about it’. 
Sound-change in general is described as ‘a 
special case of (total) dialect borrowing ۰ 

lransformation is mentioned as a tool in 
the reduotion of ‘ discourses’ for the purpose 
of comparison. This recalls, and 1s perhaps 
based on, the suggestion that languages are 
more similar in their kernels than in their 
totality; but the point is not elaborated. 
Reference is to Harris, not Chomsky (whose 
work is, surprisingly, not mentioned in the 
bibliography). Behind the theoretical discussion 
of historical phonology and morphology lies 
an orthodox view of Indo-European (from 
which most of the examples are drawn). The 
account of the classification of languages in 
the final chapter is couched largely m the 
terms of the ‘Stammbaumtheorie’, but areal 
comparison 18 also mentioned. ‘Cultural 
indications’ and glottochronology are briefly 
treated. 
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immediately into a kind of welter of doou- 
mentation, The method, if one may call it 
such, goes far beyond ‘scissors and paste’; 
it is rather the method of an indefatigable 
magpie. Snippets of information, whose 
relevance often remains obscure to me and 
whose reliability is often questionable, are 
brought in from all directions (classical anti- 
quity, Middle Eastern archaeology, Ireland 
and the Teutons, the modern Maghrib, eto., 
eto.), subjected to summary interpretations, 
and added to the mosaic—or should one say 
the action painting? The author 18 parti- 
cwarly concerned with ‘ Libyco- Berber ’ anti- 
quity, reconstructed from Greek authors, from 
more or less contemporary reports on the 
Tuareg, Spanish reports on the now extinot 
natives of the Canaries, and alleged survivals 
amongst mainland sedentary Berbers. I can 
only say that the book leaves my head reeling. 


ERNEST GELLNER 


SERGE fSAUNERON and others: La 
naissance du monde. [By 15 authors.] 
(Sources Orientales, 1.) 507 
Paris: Éditions du Seuil, [1959]. 

SERGE SAUNERON and others: Les 
songes et leur interprétation. [By 12 
&uthors.] (Sources Orientales, ir.) 
331 pp. Paris: Editions du Seuil, 
[1959]. 


These are the first two volumes of & series 
planned to cover the chief aspects of the 
religious belief and practice of eastern peoples, 
both those of the remote past and those who 
still exist and thrive in the world to-day. The 
authors describe themselves as ‘un groupe de 
jeune orientalistes °, and most of them hold 
appointments in various French learned 
institutions; there are, however, some 
contributors who do not fit this description, 
e.g. Professor M. Eliade, whose valuable 
study of the ‘ Struoture et fonction du mythe 
cosmogonique ' also does not conform to the 
pattern of the other essays, although 1t forms 
an appropriate conclusion to the first volume. 
The authors appear to have no editor-in-chief ; 
the project is managed by an editorial board 
of six. 

The plan adopted for this undertaking is an 
interesting one. As the titles of the two 
volumes concerned here indicate, some aspect 
of religion is chosen as the theme of a volume 
and 18 treated in turn as it finds expression in 
each of the historic religions of the East by a 
specialist in that particular field of studies. 
The treatment in each instance follows a 
prescribed pattern, namely, the presentation 
of the theme in a series of translated excerpts 
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Whatever ite merits in synchronic descrip- 
tion, there is no doubt at all that the theory of 
meaning proposed by Professor Hoenigswald 
is impossible of application in historical and 
comparative work. All the orucial questions 
are begged or avoided in the account of 
semantic change. The notion of correspondence 
of ‘discourses’ (and thus of environment- 
frames) of different languages operating in 
widely different cultures is not discussed in the 
detail it requires. Reference is made in passing 
to the theory of ‘structural fields’, but only 
to suggest a distributional interpretation 
(which is not very clear). An odd statement 
occurs on pp. 45-6: ‘the true nature of 
semantic change is revealed by the way in 
which unique historical events lke the cir- 
cumstances of Judge Lynch’s life are reflected 
in the vocabulary ’ (my italics). In the context, 
this ‘unique historical event’ seems to be 
contrasted with ‘such movements as the 
Christianization of Germany’. No one 
acquainted with the work of Trier and his 
followers, or Maurer, could fail to accept that 
the Christianization of Germany had a 
structural influence on the vocabulary of the 
language (though opinions may differ as to the 
formulation of the facts and the manner of 
their investigation). Though Professor 
Hoenigswald’s treatment of semantic change 
in terms of distribution must be pronounced a 
failure, the theory underlying ıt has been set 
down clearly enough to have been given fair 
examination. For this we are indebted to him. 


J. LYONS 


Jacques Numa LAMBERT : Aspects de la 
owisation à Våge du frairiarcat : 
étude d'histoire juridique et religieuse 
comparée. (Bibliothèque de la Faculté 
de Droit et des Sciences Economiques 
de l'Université d'Alger, Vol. xxviu.) 
169 pp. Alger: Imprimerie Charry, 
1958. 


This is a very strange book indeed. Its 
thesis, if I understand it properly—which may 
well not be the case—is the existence in the 
past of a widely diffused ‘ fratiiarchal’ stage 
of social evolution, accompanied by the 
sharing of wives within the ‘ fraternal’ family, 
uterine filiation, and some kind of mitigated 
naturistio monotheism. Leaving aside any 
a priori prejudice one might have against 
either the content of such a thesis, or against 
the speculative reconstructions of general 
social stages as such, one still could not olaim 
on behalf of this book that it makes out even 
a superficially plausible case. The thesis is 
never clearly stated, and one is plunged 
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however, should have been given here to the 
cosmic significance of the invocation of the 
* Great God ' undoubtedly Ré‘, as the avenger 
of wrong in the tomb insoription of Harkhuf 
(co. 2,500 5.0.) Behind all the variety of 
Indian cosmogonio thought two abiding 
features are disoerned : the concept of ‘rUn 
mystérieux ', which is best exomplifled in the 
impersonal Brahman of the Upanjisads (‘ni 
ceci, ni cela’), and the ‘mécanisme de la 
pensée indienne brahmanique', with its 
belief in the power of words and the cosmio 
efficacy of ritual sacrifice. 

The volume on dreams and their interpreta- 
tion contains studies of the subject as it finds 
expression in ancient Egypt (S. Sauneron), 
Babylon (M. Leibovici), among the Hittites 
(M. Vieyra), in Canaan and Israel (A. Caquot), 
Islam (T. Fahd), among the Altaio peoples 
(J.-P. Roux), the Persians (E. Meyerovitch), 
the Ahl.e-Haqq of Iranian Kurdistan (M. 
Mokr1), in India (A.-M. Esnoul) Cambodia 
(P. Bitard), in China (M. Soymié), and in 
Japan (R. Sieffert). 

To give some idea of the interest and diversity 
of the contents of this volume the following 
brief quotations must suffice. On Islamio 
speoulation about the nature of sleep: 
' Phyaiologiquement, le sommiel parait être 
le résultat de l'equilibre sanguin et humoral 
(Dinawari, f. 33r) Une sorte de vapeur 
env&hit le dormeur dont les membres s'assou- 
pissent progressivement". In comment upon 
the Chinese data: ' Dans leur conception du 
rêve comme ailleurs les Chinois ont appliqué 
leur recette favorite: mélange de rationalisme 
positiviste et de pragmatasme superstitueux .' 

Each specialist will undoubtedly find some 
errors of omission or commission in his own 
particular field as it is presented in these books ; 
but all will surely appreciate the compilation 
as a whole and commend the vision and energy 
of those who have undertaken so great and so 
useful a task, and they will look forward to 
the appearance of the volumes which will 
represent ite fulfilment. 

8. G. F. BRANDON 
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from the relevant documents with an accom- 
panying commentary. The plan is a good one, 
and, if the succeeding volumes fulfil the 
promise of the first two, the series should 
constitute a most valuable reference work for 
the history of religions ; to each chapter thero 
is also appended some useful bibliographical 
information. 

The authors are very concerned to emphasize 
that their work is not a comparative study of 
the subjects treated, and they leave it to the 
reader to note similarities or differences. 
Objectivity of presentation is claimed, and 
generally with justice; but comment involves 
interpretation, and the personal factor cannot 
be completely eliminated, as, for example, in 
the treatment of the creation of man in the 
Babylonian enuma elish in vol 1, where a 
rather misleading impression is given by 
neglecting to indicate the full complications of 
the relevant data. 

Since the space available here precludes a 
detailed review, best service will be rendered 
by giving some indication of the range of the 
contenta of these two volumes and a few brief 
samplee of some of the conclusions drawn. 

The first volume deals with the oogmogonio 
ideas of ancient Egypt (S. Sauneron), Sumer 
(M. Lambert), Akkad (T. Garelli and M. 
Leibovioi) of the Hurrites and Hittites 
(M. Vieyra), the Canaanites (A. Caquot), of 
Israel (J. Bottéro), of Islam (T. Fahd), of the 
Turks and Mongols (J.-P. Roux), of pre- 
Islamic Iran (M. Molé), of India (A.-M. 
Eenoul), of Siamese Buddhism and of Laos 
(C. Archaimbault), of Tibet (A. Macdonald), 
of China (AL Kaltenmark), and it ends with 
the essay of M. Kliade already mentioned. 

The essay on Egyptian cosmogony concludes 
with some interesting reflections on the 
evidence that the Egyptians did not regard 
the fact of creation as definitive: ' Les formes 
primitives, eaux et ténèbres, continuent 
d'exister aux pourtours de l'univers par la 
volonté divine, et si le démiurge, de son propre 
mouvement, le décidait, on en reviendrait à 
Père du Noun absolu'. Some consideration, 
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a noted series in which Dr. Hackman’s work is 
already represented, are published cuneiform 
copies of 393 tablets, mainly Sumerian and of 
economic or administrative content and almost 
all from the period prior to the Third Dynasty 
of Ur. The copies are, it is explained, made 
* with the aid of enlarged film projection on the 
copy paper’, and as far as one can judge 
without collation against the origmals are 
highly satisfactory : such a method of copying 
would be far less practicable with many types 
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GEORGES GOTTLOB Hackman: Sumerian 
and Akkadian administrative texts from 
predynastic times to the end of the Akkad 
dynasty. (Babylonian insoriptions in 
the collection of James B. Nies, Yale 
Unwersity, Vol. vrr.) vii, 68 pp., 0 

lates. New Haven : Yale University 
ress, 1958. (Distributed in G.B. by 
Oxford. University Press. £4.) 


In the preeent volume, a worthy addition to 
VOL. XXII, PART ۰ 
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Hartmann and Helmuth Scheel and published 
in 1944, in which the historical development 
of Arabic studies from the twelfth century to 
the beginning of the nineteenth was portrayed. 
To this earlier article, reproduced with a few 
corrections of printer’s errora and other minor 
improvements that the method allowed, are 
now added a brief introduction and a further 
58 chapters carrying the story down to the 
year 1914, living scholars and dead ones whose 
scientific work began later than that year 
being omitted. 

The method followed by the author is the 
prosopographical one, the great majority of 
the chapters dealing with a prominent Islamist 
or Arabio scholar and providing details of his 
life and publications. Lesser figures are 
included in chapters devoted to a general 
&ocount of ° Arabistik ’ in a particular country 
over a given period. The few exceptions to 
this general scheme are provided by rather 
brief sections on the beginnings of ° His- 
torismus’ in Arabio studies, on collections of 
Arabic manuscripts, on travellers to Arabia, 
the bibhographers, and the study of Islamic 
philosophy and the ‘Arab sciences’ in 
Germany. 

Dr. Fuck’s most valuable contribution to 
the history of Arabio studies in Europe from 
the earliest times will make much easier the 
task of whoever is called upon to compose the 
definitive history of these studies. 


^ 


JAOINTO Boscos :كمد‎ Albarracin 
musulmán. Parte primera. El Reino 
de Tasfas de los Beni Razin, hasta la 
constituctén del seftorío cristiano. (His- 
toria de Albarracin v su sierra, 
Tom. x.) 217 pp., 6 plates, 5 maps. 
Teruel: Instituto de Estudios Turo- 
lenses, 1959. 


Professor Bosch here offers to the reader the 
first part of his history of Albarracin under 
Muslim domination. It covers the period from 
the arrival of the Muslims about 96/714 till the 
establishment of the Christian señorío of 
Pedro Ruiz de Azagra about 5066/1170. Of 
these four and a half centuries the dynasty of 
the Berber Bani Razin from whom the place 
takes its name ruled for only one—from 
403/1012 to Rajab 497/April 1104. Chapter 11 
is of special interest as showing that the 
Muslim population of Albarracin waa pre- 
dominantly Berber. There are several good 
maps (but lacking scales) and photographs of 
Albarracin. 

J. F. P. HOPKINS 
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of tablet occurring later than with the alear 
and usually well-spaced texts of the earhest 
periods of cuneiform writing, which in some 
cases can be adequately published simply as 
photographs, as in 1. J. Gelb, Old Akkadian 
inscriptions in Chicago Natural History 
Museum, 

Dr. F. J. Stephens contributes a useful 
introduotion, in which the tablets are divided 
into ten main groups in a rough chronological 
sequence, chiefly on the basis of palmographio, 
onomastio, and prosopographio considerations. 
Over five-sixths of the texts are in Sumerian, 
ranging in date from the Jemdet Nasr period 
(represented by two stone tablets and four 
others) down to the Third Dynasty of Ur, 
to which a few of the texte may belong. There 
are 67 texte in Old Akkadian of the Sargonio 
period or earlier: tho basio grammatical and 
lexical features of these are already known 
from I. J. Gelb’s Glossary of Old Akkadian. 
The brevity of these early Akkadian texts, 
which in some cases consist largely of personal 
names, makes them enigmatio rather than 
simple. Thus whilst No. 121 is important as 
an early record of litigation before three men 
(& prince and two governors) described as 
judges, ita precise signifloance in the history 
of legal procedure remams very obscure 
because in the first forty lines there are only 
two words which are not proper names or 
titles, and of one of these the transliteration 
and meaning are disputable. 

The value of this publication is enhanced by 
useful and (as far as the reviewer has checked) 
complete indexes of personal names, deities, 
officials, occupations, and functions, place- 
names, and month names, as well as a general 
index of subjects and key words, and the usual 
catalogue. 

On p. 12 Dr. F. J. Stephens proposes a 
‘conjectural emendation of the text of 
V R م44:58‎ ١ (sic; read 480): it is not clear 
whether he proposes to oorreot the modern 
copyist or the ancient scribe, but collation 
shows that any error which may exist here was 
the responsibility of the latter, for beyond 
doubt the tablet concerned has ° 50’, not ° 40 ۰ 


H. W. Y. B. 


JOHANN Fücx: Die arabischen Studien 
in Europa bis in den Anfang des 20. 
Jahrhunderts. vii, 330 pp. Leipzig: 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1955. DM. 19.35. 


Chapters 2-20 of this book formed a con- 
tribution to the Beitrage zur Arabistik, Sems- 
tistik und Islamwtasenschaft, edited by Richard 
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Rony E. GasBAY: A political study of 
the Arab-Jewish conflict: the Arab 
refugee problem (a case study). (Études 
d'Histoire Economique, Politique et 
Sociale, xxix.) xvi, 5-611 pp. 
Genéve: Librairie E. Droz; Pans: 
Librairie Minard, 1959. Sw-fr. 50. 


This work originated as a successful doctoral 
thesis at the University of Geneva. It seems 
to have been published without subsequent 
revision. Its bulk is swollen by abundant 
quotations from sources, many of which might 
have been summarized or simply omitted. 
There is a rather high proportion of ortho- 
graphical errors, and no attempt has been 
made to follow a recognized, or even a uniform, 
system of transliteration from Arabic, Of the 
maps provided, that captioned ‘ Arab’s [eic] 
invasion of Palestine in 1948’ (p. 101) 18 on 
much too small a scale to be informative, 
while that of the Middle East (p. 432) is 
unnecessary. 

These blemishes apart, the book is a useful 
compendium of information. The author has 
drawn on a wide range of material, including 
published documents of the League of Nations, 
U.N.O. and ita agencies, the Arab League, and 
the principal states involved. The select list 
of articles includes sources in Hebrew and 
Arabic, while the newspaper and periodical 
press of the Middle East has also been exten- 
sively used. This abundant and varied doou- 
mentation gives the study an unusually broad 
and balanced approach. 

The major topic, an account of the develop- 
ment of the Arab refugee problem and the 
successive frustrated attempts to find a 
solution, is preceded by a useful introductory 
chapter on the Arabs of Palestine before 1948. 
This, inier alta, analyses the social structure of 
the Palestinian Arab population and the factors 
influencing Arab-Jewish relations during the 
period of the Mandate. The book as a whole is 
not narrowly confined to its principal subject, 
but sets the Palestine-Inrael problem against 
the background of the relations of the Great 
Powers with the Middle East. The story is 
brought down to the aftermath of the Suez 
campaign. There is no index, but the table of 
contents lists the headings of the subject- 


matter. P. M. HOLT 


Mary HOLDSWORTH: Turkestan in the 
nineteenth century: a brief history of 
the khanates of Bukhara, Kokand and 
Khwa. [i], ii, 81 pp., map. [London : 
Central Asian Research Centre], 1959. 
15s. (Distribution agents: Luzao.) 
In recent years much has been wmtten in 
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Jacques Berque: Al-Youss: pro- 
blémes de la culture marocaine au 
xviléme sidcle. (Ecole Pratique des 
Hautes Etudes, viàme Section. Le 
Monde d’Outre-Mer, Passé et Présent. 
Première Série: Etudes, 11.) 144 pp., 
4 plates. Paris, La Haye: Mouton & 
Co., 1958. Guilders 10. 

The well-known Moroccan scholar Abū “Ali 
al-Hasan al-Yüsi was born in 1040/1680 and 
died in 1102/1601. A Berber countryman by 
origin, he seems, though an accomplished 
scholar in the recognized disciplines of his 
time, to have maintamed throughout his life 
& rustic independence towards his fellow 
scholars, and his best-known work, the 
Muhādarät (which Professor Berque translates 
‘Impromptus ’) is a miscellany belonging to 
no conventional category. Professor Berque 
takes Yusis biography and works as a frame- 
work on which to build a lively picture of the 
cultural life of Morocco in the seventeenth 
century. Like the Muhadarüt, Al-Yovsi is ۵ 
work sui generis, and unwinds its way through 
ten informative and perceptive chapters in ۵ 
highly idiosyncratic style which I can only 
describe (if it is not impertinence in & non- 
native French speaker to do go) as tortuous. 

Professor Berque (or his publisher) is not to 
be congratulated on introducing three novel 
sorts to represent the Arabio letters dhdl, tha’, 


and ۰ J. F. P. HOPKINS 
Nevitt BARBOUR (ed.): A survey of 
north west Africa (the Maghrib). xi, 
406 pp., map. London, etc.: Oxford 
University Press for the Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs, 1959. 35s. 
This useful compilation provides, in a not 
unreadable form, a mass of information on 
Africa north of Negroland and west of the 
Sudan and Egypt. After a general historical 
introduction to the Maghrib, Part 1 deals with 
Morocco, the Spanish presidios, and Spanish 
West Africa and Tarfaya. Part Ir includes 
Algiers, the Organisation Commune des Régions 
Sahariennes, and Mauretania —(Shingit). 
Part IK, after a section devoted to the relations 
of Italy with the eastern Maghrib, deals with 
Tunisia and Libya. A short addendum brings 
the account up to 1958. There are a biblio- 
graphy (including all seven volumes of the 
وقلناط‎ edition of Ibn Khaldün's ‘Ibar !) and 
six maps. There are the usual inevitable small 
errors, some of which I indicate for informa- 
tion, not for criticism. P. 201, line 23: 
transpose ‘ Tebessa’ and ‘Le Kef’. P. 339, 
line 8 from the foot: Nabeul us actually 50 
miles from Tunis, not 6. P. 349, line 9: for 
‘ Seljuk Turke’ read ' Ayyubide '. 
J. Y. P. HOPKINS 
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literation in conformity with some standard 
work such as the Madras Tamil lexicon will be 
employed. At the end are a number of 
interesting photographs of images from some 
of the temples that figure in the poems, These 
are of particular value in drawing our attention 
to some of the leaser known but very beautiful 
temples in Tanjore District such as that at 
Tiruvalahkátu. 
J. B. MARE 


CHARLOTTE VAUDEVILLE (ed. and tr.): 
Kabir granthavali (doha), aveo tntro- 
duction, traduction et notes. (Publica- 
tions de l'Institut Français d'Indo- 
logie, No. 12.) [v], xxiv, [219] pp. 
Pondichéry : Institut Français d'In- 
dologie, 1957. 

In all the voluminous writings attributed to 
‘Kabir ’, only three collections at the most can 
be regarded as authentio, the Bijak, the poems 
included in the Adi-granth, and possibly the 
present collection of dohds, the Granthávali. 
The latter was first edited by Syim Sundar 
Das from two MSS in the collection of the 
Náàgari Pracarini Sabha, Banaras, the first 
reputedly dated Samvat 1561 [1504 a.p.], the 
second 320 years later. Syüm Sundar’s edition 
contained a great number of doubtful readings, 
and in all cases Dr. Vaudeville has correoted 
these with reference to the two MSS. Her text 
thus represents the most reliable so far 
published. Text and translation are given en 
regard, with the footnotes relegated to 23 pp. 
at the end of the book. Hor introduction 
covers points of textual eriticiam, and also 
comments on the significance of certain 
recurrent technical terms (sant, miranjan, 
Sanya, eto.). The text will be of great value to 
Kabir scholars, and represents a great advance 
in the material available for the deep study 
which must one day be made to establish an 
authentic Kabir text in terms of both lin- 
guistic and philosophical evidence; for until 
now these studies have suffered from a lack of 
integration. 

J. BUBTON-PAGE 


VASUDEV Saran AGRAVÃL : Kadambari 
(ek sáskatsk adhyayan). (Vidyabhavan 
Rastrabhasaé Granthmala, 14.) [üi], x, 
xvii, 404 pp. Banaras: Caukhamba 
Vidyé Bhavan, 1958. Rs. 13.75, 

This oritical study of Báns's Kādambarý 
represents one of the stages of desiderata for 
a oritical study of the whole of the poet's 
works, which Dr. Agraval has already proposed 
in his introduction to his study of the Harga- 
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the U.8.8.R. on the history of the Khanates 
of Khiva, Bukhara, and Khogand. In this 
useful introduction to the subject Mrs. Holds- 
worth has made use of these writings together 
with those of nineteenth-century European 
travellers and the older sohool of Russian 
historians to produce a book which should 
stimulate interest in this neglected area and 
period. 

The book is divided into three sections. 
The first contains & brief history and an 
examination of certain institutions, the most 
novel part being the discuasion of land tenures, 
a subject to which Soviet scholars have latterly 
devoted much attention. In the second 
section the cultural situation is described and 
in the third there is an account of the Russian 
conquest. ‘This last is perhaps a little dis- 
appointing, a disproportionate part being 
drawn from N. A. Khalfin, ‘ Three Russian 
missions °, Tashkent, 1956. 

Mra. Holdsworth does not mention the 
Indian Government Gazetteers published after 
1870, but in a sense her book is a sequel to 
them. It is a saddening reflection that we still 
need to have Russian work served up to us in 


this form. There is no index. 
M. B. YAPP 
KÃRÃVÊLANE (ed. and tr): Kdres- 


kkálammetyár : oeuvres. (Publications 
de [Institut Francais d'Indologie, 
No. 1.) [ii], xv, ii, 53 pp., 33 plates. 
Pondichéry: Institut Français d'In- 
dologie, 1956. 


The Saivite devotional poetry of the 63 
NàyanmAr has, with the exception of the three 
Tevaram hymnists and the poetry of Mani- 
kkavioakar, received little notice in languages 
other than Tamil. It is both weloome and 
appropriate that the first of the series ' Pub- 
lioations de l'Institut Français d'Indologie ’ 
should be a translation by M. K&ravelage of 
the poems of Karaikkilammaiyar, whose work 
is included in the eleventh 7irumurai. There 
18 an introduotion by Professor Jean Filliozat 
which gives the background of the poems. The 
pubheation includes a short biography of the 
poetess and the relevant puranam from the 
Périyapurünam of Cekkilar. 

The translation closely follows the original, 
and there are appended some useful notes. 
Since the Pan or Raga for the fifth poem is 
inoluded, & note on this would have been 
useful, The transliteration is rather distracting, 
the use of capitals for the Tamil ‘ alveolar’ r 
and p and the retroflex | being particularly 
hard on the oye. It is to be hoped that in 
subsequent publications on Tamil a trans- 
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quial’, and J. J. Gumperz and C. M. Naim on 
° Formal and informa] standards in the Hindi 
regional language area’. Of these artaales, 
Pillai, Dimock, Chowdhury, and Gumperz- 
Naim deal in particular with the problem of 
stylistic variation and superposed varieties of 
speech, while Bnght and McCormack are moat 
concerned with the description of social 
dialests ; these two last demonstrate clearly 
the fundamental differences between Brahman 
and non-Brahman speech in the southern 
speech areas, as opposed to the mtuation in 
northern India where the Brahman dialects do 
not differ appreciably from those spoken by 
other high castes—thus affording linguistio 
parallels for recent anthropological work which 
has demonstrated difference in status between 
northern and southern Brahmans. 

There are some minor blemishes and mis- 
printe, but these are not sufficient to detraot 
from the general interest and usefulness of this 
collection of essays; for useful they will 
certainly be, both for teachers of language who 
require just this sort of statement of the social 
conditions of the use of their languages to put 
into the hands of their students, and for 
anthropologists who sre concerned with the 
linguistio problems of their areas, while the 
general reader will find much of considerable 
interest bearing on one of the most pressing 
and violently debated problems of South Asia 
to-day. It would be invidious in a notice of 
this length to single out any one artacle for 
special praise or special criticism, and the 
reviewer must content himself with recording 
that he has passed a list of corrigenda on the 
article which most concerns him to the author 
in person. 

These studies are obviously capable of being 
extended with material from other linguistic 
areas of South Asia. The omission of anything 
bearing on Ceylon has been noted, but there is 
still & feeling of regret that there is no con- 
tribution from two Indian scholars greatly 
concerned with dialectology, Drs. P. B. Pandit 
in Gujarati and Bh. Krishnamurti in Telugu. 
May we hope that articles by them will appear 
in the next volume ? 

J. BURTON-PAGE 


Wm. THEODORE DE Bary and others 
(comp.): Sources of Indian tradition. 
Compiled by Wm. Theodore de Bary, 
Stephen Hay, Royal Weiler, Andrew 
Yarrow. (Records of Civilization : 
Sources and Studies, No. ivi. Intro- 
duction to Oriental Civilizations.) 
xxvii, 962 pp. New York: Columbia 
University Press; London: Oxford 
University Press, [1958]. 55s. 
Perhaps one of the most striking impressions 
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carita : & Hindi commentary on the Kadambart 
in which the interpretations of the existing 
fikas shall be consulted and m which all élegas 
shall be fully clarified. The result ia an 
exhaustive translation in an elegant Hindi, 
thoroughly and adequately documented with 
footnotes and cross-references to Büna's other 
work, together with a rather brief Wortschatz. 
The reviewer can make no claims to scholarship 
of Bins and his works, and must refrain from 
comment on the merite of Dr. Agraval’s com- 
mentary ; he would, however, emphasize that 
this is but one of the many works of scholarship 
now being produced by Indian authors in 
Hindi, and would plead for the acquisition of 
a knowledge of Hindi by Sanskritiste, who will 
find increasingly that this is an indispensable 
tool for their work. 
J. B.-P. 


CHARLES A. FERGUSON and JOHN J. 
GUMPERZ (ed.): Linguistic diversity 
in South Asia: studies in regional, 
social and functional variation. (Inter- 
national Journal of American Linguts- 
lacs, Vol. 26, No. 3, Pt. ur; Indiana 
University Research Center in 
Anthropology, Folklore, and Linguis- 


tics, Publication 13.) vii, 118 pp. 
[Baltimore, Md.: Indiana Univer- 
sity], 1960. $3.50. 


This collection of papers by seven scholars, 
American and Indian, illustrates the particular 
problems of India and Pakistan—Ceylon is 
included by implication within the terms of 
reference in the introduction, although no 
special study is devoted to it—as regards the 
wider problem of variation in language as a 
universal phenomenon, and the relevance of 
this linguistio diversity to  non-linguistio 
aspects of South Asian ۰ 

The editors outline these problems in an 
introduction of 18 pp., and bring a most 
welcome degree of precision to their statements 
by first defining and delimiting such terms aa 
a variety, a language, and a dialect, and by 
reasoned statements on the nature of geo- 
graphical and Booial dialects, style and super- 
posed varieties, 

The spread of languages studied is not wide. 
Thus, both W. Bright (° Linguistic change m 
some Indian caste dialects’) and W. 
McCormack (‘Social dialects in Dharwar 
Kannada’) desl mostly with Kannada, 
while Bengali also receives treatment from 
two authors, Edward C. Dimook ) Literary 
and colloquial Bengali in modern Bengal: 
prose") and M. Chowdhury {° The language 
problem ın East Pakistan’). M. Shanmugam 
Pillai writes on ''Tamil—literary and collo- 
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mented by a general survey «f Irdian history 
and culture; but he shocld also be warned 
that the collection is but aa -ntrcduotion, and 
requires to be followed up b= ceteiled reading— 
and that in the long run he mtst go to the 
original sources if he requires t- deeper apprecia- 
tion of Indian history. Waat is generally 
lacking is an indication tc t% student of the 
relative importance of the sov-oes used, so that 
he can never be sure whetie> he is reading an 
unimpeachable or a tendenzicas author. There 
is, admittedly, a bibliograpl, tut this could 
have been of much greatec ~alue had it been 
annotated. 

This 18 not to detract from the merit of the 
work as a whole, Teachecs will find it of the 
greatest value to put in tke hands of their 
students as an introducim to the Indian 
traction, and the genera. mader will find ıt 
gtamulating and absorbing: 

i. BURTON-PAGE 


DHAIRYABALA P. Vora: Xvolution of 
morals 4n the epics علا‎ ahébharata and 
Ramayana). xv, 250 pp Bombay: 
Popular Book Depo”, 1959. Ra. 18. 


This attractive and we l-aritten book seeks 
to shed light on the dezeopment from the 
Vedio to the Hindu sæial system by 
marshaling the voluminous material offered 
by the Indian epics and. c-assifying it under 
the hezdings morality, caste, karma, and 
ethica. The skill shown ir the summarizing 
and presentation of evidence will allow the 
reader to form his ovn conclusions, disg- 
regarding the author's ova, often rather nalve, 
deductions, and unpertu-bed ty his flair fo: 
misspelling Sanskrit worcs. 

J. O. ۰ 


S. C. MALIK : Stone age industries of the 
Bombay d Satara 1980۳6048. (M.B. 
University Archaealozy Series, No. 4.) 
ix, $2 pp., 8 plates. Earcda: Faculty 
of Arts, Maharaja Sryajirao Univer- 
sity of Baroda, 1969. Rs.10.50. 


This little volume is a ugful addition to the 
published material availabe for the study of 
Indian prehistory. Fer whatever reasons, 
professional archasolog-st= almost entirely 
ignored this field during tle British rézya, and 
only since independense has any sort of 
systematic attempt beer made to carry on the 
excellent beginnings of E-uee Foote, Todd, 
and others. Hence the-e-s a great need for 
eunple records of stone asemlages collected 
under geologically obserze-. conditions so that 
& fuller documentatien of the regional 
sequences can begin to smerge. This is what 
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on the Westerner brought into immediate 
contact with Indian thought is its constant 
appeal to the past, as much in political and 
social thought as in religious and philosophical. 
Conservatism and respect for tradition are an 
integral part of the psychology of the Indisn 
man-in-the-street, be he Hindu or Mualim, 
Sikh or Jain, Aryan or Dravidian. But this 
tendency is more than superficial and affects 
more than that whioh merely strikes the 
stranger as curious or quaint; the whole 
intellectual and spiritual approach of modern 
South Asia is firmly based on that Indian 
thought which has its origins in antiquity, 
which has experienced growth, synoretism, 
desuetude, and revival, 

It is now a sine qua non of historical study 
that the bald factual happenings of a regional 
history be clothed with an appreciation of the 
ideas underlying the events; Balbus murum 
aedificavit 18 unacceptable as history without 
an understanding of why and in what circum- 
stances rather than when. In Indian history 
& most welcome contribution to this new 
approach comes in this volume of material 
designed to illustrate the development of 
Indian thought—in its widest terms, since 
Buddhism and Islam are presented in detail— 
by translated readings from authors repre- 
senting all religious viewpoints in all ages, 
covering economic, social, political, and 
aesthetic questions as well as those philo- 
sophical, and including ‘Indian ideas of the 
modern movements of nationalism, socialism, 
Gandhism, and the establishment of Pakistan. 

The volume is divided into six parts, 
arranged in an approximate chronological 
order. Each partis preceded by a chronological 
table and by an extensive introductory essay, 
and the readings are supplemented by com- 
mentaries and footmotes. Much of this work 
has been undertaken by the ‘ ial con- 
tributors’, A. L. Basham, R. N. Dandekar, 
Peter Hardy, I. H. Qureshi, V. Raghavan, and 
J. B. Harrison; these names alone should be 
sufficient guarantee of the quality of the 
material presented. Many of the translations 
have been specially made for this volume, 
some indeed representing material previously 
unobtainable in any translation. In such a far- 
ranging collection it is perhaps uncharitable to 
select one lapse for special comment—the 
illustration of Kabir’s poetry is in fact Tagore's 
translation of the pseudo-Kabir who lives only 
in the sayings of itinerant sadhus—for the 
general level is of the highest quality. The 
entire collection will be of the greatest value 
for the student who wants to get at the men 
behind the traditional histories. 

The danger of such a collection is that it mey 
lead to complacency on the student’s part. 
He is warned that the text should be supple- 
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published guide books of varying degrees of 
excellence. Dr. C. Minaksi’s Kanchi marked 
another achievement of the genre, embittered 
by the untimely death of this promising 
scholar. 

Turning over the pages of these glossy 
brochures one is struck by & new emphasis. 
Each one contains some two dozen photo- 
graphs of sculptures from little-known monu- 
ments, and of the provision of so much new 
material in مق‎ inexpensive a form one can only 
speak with praise. The plates are prefaced by 
short descriptive texts, outlining the historical 
backgrounds of the temples and their main 
architectural features. One may wish that the 
architecture had been afforded a somewhat 
fuller treatment, if only so that the sculptures, 
which are so often integral parts of the designs, 
could be better seen in their contexts. The 
inclusion of plans and elevation drawings, or 
at least of photographs revealing the principal 
elevations, would greatly enhance the descrip- 
tions. The temples included in the present 
series are the famous (but surprisingly httle 
photographed) Gupta shrine at Deogarh ; the 
late Pallava temple of Virattanesvara at 
Tiruttani, with its magnificent series of icons ; 
the previously quite unknown sculptures from 
the Nolamba shrine of Hemavati in the 
Anantapur district, dating from the ninth- 
tenth centuries; and the early Cola Brahma- 
purisvara temple at Pullamangai in Tanjore 
district. The selection of these comparatively 
little-known monuments is admirable and 
leads us to wish the publishers well in their 
continued produotion of parta of this Heritage 
of Indian aft, 

F. B. ALLOHIN 


Anant KAKBA PRIOLKAR : The printing 
press in India, its beginnings and 
early development; being a quater- 
centenary commemoration study of the 
advent of printing in India (in 1556). 
xix, 364 pp. (including 53 photos.), 
front. Bombay: Marathi Samshodh- 
ana Mandala, 1958. Rs. 20. 


This volume consista, in addition to a fore- 
word by C. D. Deshmukh (pp. vii-x) and an 
introduction (pp. xi-xvni), of four separate 
parts. Part I (pp. 1-140), which is entitled 
‘The printing press in India’, has given its 
name to the whole volume. This part has 
six chapters: i, ‘ The printing press in Goa’, 
summarizes the work of Jesuit missionaries 
from A.D. 1556; ii, ‘The printing press in 
Bombay ’, covers the period from a.D. 1674-5 
to 1786 ; iii, ' The printing press in Tranquebar 
(Madras)', begins with the work of Danish 
missionaries in A.D. 1712 and carries its history 
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the author provides. Starting with a re- 
examination of the important sites at Khan- 
divli, where Todd found almost for the first 
time in India a stratified deposit producing 
toole of more than one industrial tradition, he 
extends the search to the Satara district where 
he records many new sites, including several 
caves. The presence of a well-worked mioro- 
lithic core made from the base of a glass bottle 
presents a challenge to those who would 
believe that the manufacture of muorolithic 
blade tools was extinct in India before the 
beginning of the Christian era. The typological 
anslysis of the collections is consistent and 
understandable and leads the author to 
interesting conclusions. He follows and ably 
justifies the terminology proposed by Professor 
Subbarao in his Personahty of India; a ter- 
minology which, in handling the material he 
presents, appears to be absolutely acceptable. 


F. R. ALLOHTN 


Doveras BARRETT and MADHURI DESAI 
(ed.): The heritage of Indian art. 
Nos. 1—4. [n], 6 pp., 24 plates; 6 pp., 
21 plates; [iu], 6 pp. 20 plates; 
11 pp., 24 plates. Bombay: Bhula- 
bhai Memorial Institute, 1958. (Dis- 
tributors: N. M. Tripathi (Private) 
Ltd., Bombay. Ra. 10, 20s.) 


Offspring no lees of the omniscient Baedeker 
than of the more scholarly and dilettante Hare, 
there is a vast family of pocket guide books 
available for the monuments and historical 
centres of Europe, from Stonehenge to 
Chartres, and from Frilandsmuseet at Copen- 
hagen to the Uffizi. Not so in India, where 
the scope for this sort of pamphleteering is so 
vast, but where the publications have gone in 
other directions. The paurünik Mahditmyas 
have given rise to little printed guides to the 
main temples and bathing places of such 
centres as Rajgir or Kashi, but these contain 
little of art historical or archaeological import- 
ance. In European hands India produced her 
Baedeker in the shape of Mr. John Murray 
whose invaluable handbook has passed through 
مه‎ many editions since 1882. The publications 
of the Archaeological Department, particularly 
in the days of the ‘ New Imperial Series ’, ran 
to weight, and this tendency culminated in the 
three Sanchi volumes which at slightly less 
than half a hundredweight can scarcely be 
regarded as pocket books. Yet it was also 
Sir John Marshall whose besutiful guidea to 
Taxila and Sanchi set the high standard that 
more recent publications of the Department 
have rightly emulated. Locally, the Curzon 
Museum in Mathura, the Government Museum 
in Madras, and many other museums have also 
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1824-32 and completing the series. But none 
was in fact published. However, Mr. Das Gupta 
explains that the present volume is intended 
to take ita place as the sixth and last in the 
series. This it does quite satisfactorily. Its 
selections are arranged by years, and within 
each year they are subdivided into material of 
an official, of an editonal, and of an advertising 
character. This tripartite clescitication was 
followed in the previous volumes of the series. 
But the arrangement by years :s 3 reversion to 
the practice of the first volums, and tends to 
give an inconsequential impression. The 
intervening volumes were each divided into 
three parts according to the character of the 
material, and & chronological arrangement was 
only adopted within each part This latter 
plan facilitated the identification of trends of 
development. Such investigations would also 
have been facilitated by an index to the whole 
series, which Sandeman promised that the 
sixth volume would contain. The present 
index, however, relates only to the contents of 
this volume, and is not exhaustive. But in one 
important respect the original scope of the 
series has now been extenied. Previous 
volumes were intended to illustrate the 
history of the English in India. Mir. Das Gupte 
has included much more material relating to 
Indian ideas and customs, ftom Kasinath 
Ghose’s criticisms of James Mill’s History of 
India to the Marwari bankers’ reactions to the 
idea of & paper currency. In general, the 
selections have been made with care and 
reproduced with acouracy and the volume will 
be of great interest to all sttdents of modern 
Indian history. 
E. A. BALLHATOHET 


VERRIER ELwiN (ed.): India’s north- 
east frontier $n. the nineteenth century. 
xxxii, 473 pp., 8 plates, map [on end- 
papers]. Bombay, London, ete.: 
Oxford University Press, ‘Indian 
Branch, 1959. 50s. 


The hill tracts on India’s north-eastern 
frontier were for many years the least known 
part of the sub-continent. Tke border of the 
provinoe of Assam ran along the foothills, and 
between that line and Tibet and China to the 
north and Burma to the south-east extended 
tribal country seldom visited by outsiders. 
lt is only since 1944 that tae Government of 
India has made serious efforts to bring the 
tribal inhabitanta under regular administra- 
tion, but this does not mean that the country 
has now become readily accessible. China’s 
claim to the area south of the McMahon line 
has induced India to take stringent security 
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up to A.D. 1863; iv, ‘The printing press in 
Bengal’, notes the early work of Charles 
Wilkins, A.D. 1778, and summarizes the growth 
of printing in Serampore and Calcutta up to 
A.D. 1822 ; v, ' The printing press ın Bombay ’, 
covers the later period from A.D. 1780 to 
c. 1802 ; vi, ' Opposition to the printing press’, 
is & brief account of the operation of official 
censorship up to a.p. 1835. The Appendix 
which follows ch. vi reproduces from the Bom- 
bay Secretariat Records the Articles of ۵ 
' Rule Ordinance and Regulation' passed in 
Bombay in a.p. 1826. Part m (pp. 141-230) of 
the volume contains (a) a short biographical 
note on the Konkani scholar J. H. da Cunha 
Rivara (a.D. 1800-79) and (b) an English 
translation by Theophilus Lobo of Cunha 
Rivara’s ‘Historical essay on the Konkani 
language’. Part rr (pp. 237-08) reproduces, 
in parallel, romanic and devanagari versions 
of extracts from the writings of six Jesuit 
missionaries during the period a.n. 1010-60. 
Part Iv (pp. 297-350) consists of plates of a 
collection of photographic material They 
include 14 Mohenjo-Daro seals, a page of the 
' Hiraka Sitra China 868 A.D.', a page of 
printing by the Gutenburg press c. 1445, and 
& variety of samples of early Indian printing in 
Latin, Portuguese, Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam, 
Kannada, Bengali, English, Persian, Chinese, 
Gujarati, Modi, Urdu, Sanskmt, Marathi, 
Punjabi, Oriya, Assamese, Multani, Pashto, 
and Marwari. 

The volume is completed by an index 
(pp. 357-63) and a list of errata which notes 
the less ‘ obvious misprints ’. 

T. W. CLARK 


ANIL CHANDRA Das Gurra (ed.): The 
days of John Company: selections 
from Calcutta Gazelle, 1824-1832. 
xxxvii, 758, vii pp. Calcutta : 
Superintendent, Government Printing, 
West Bengal, 1959. Rs. 11. 


From its foundation ın 1784 until 1832, 
when it became an official publication, the 
Calcutta Gazette was one of the leading news- 
pspers of Bengal. Besides the normal contents 
of a newspaper of the time, it published the 
official announcements of the government, and 
between 1815 and 1832 it was in fact called the 
Government Gazette. When giving a name to 
this volume, however, Mr. Das Gupta retained 
the old title. This was in acoordance with the 
practice of the editors of the previous five 
volumes of Selections, which were publishsd 
between 1864 and 1869. H. D. Sandeman, the 
editor of the fifth volume, stated 1n 1869 that 
a sixth would follow it, covering the period 
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and Japan. Benjamin Bchwartz examines the 
varying emphasis given by Confucius and his 
followers in later ages to three polarities in 
Confucian thought: self-cultivation and the 
ordering of society, the inner and outer realms 
of reality, knowledge and action. Hur-chen 
Wang Liu shows that Chinese clan rules con- 
sisted largely of orthodox Confucian dogma 
adapted to contemporary circumstances, and 
that they helped to spread the practice of 
Confucianism among the members of the clan, 
and to a lesser degree even among the common 
people. Denis Twitohett contributes a detailed 
account of the organization and history of the 
Fan olan's charitable estate and shows that 
this institution, which was imitated by many 
other clang, had a Buddhist origin but owed 
ite survival largely to official recognition based 
on the reputation of its founder as & model 
Confucian. C. K. Yang in & study of Chinese 
bureaucratic behaviour demonstrates the 
various ways in which the ideals of bureaucracy 
conflicted with the social order and had to be 
adapted to it ın practice. James T. C. Liu 
examines some classifications of bureaucrats 
in Chinese historiography mainly of the Sung 
period and finds that the Confucian stress on 
moral qualities was not always given pre- 
oedence over practical qualifications. Charles 
O. Hucker distinguishes between Confucianist 
and Legalist elements in the Censorial system, 
with special reference to the Ming period. 
David S. Nivison shows in à most interesting 
article how the defensive attitude of the 
Ch'ien Lung emperor to critioism and its con- 
sequent effect on the behaviour of officials 
enabled Ho Shen to maintain himself in a 
position of great power for 20 years despite 
the enmity and accusations of Confucian 
officials. Joseph R. Levenson discusses the 
relation between Confucianism and the 
monarchy with special attention to ther 
attempted restoration under Yuan Shih-k'ai. 
John Whitney Hall shows in a valuable 
article on the role of the Jusha in Tokugawa 
society that the political and even the 
educational importance traditionally ascribed 
to him was exaggerated. Donald H. Shively 
writes on Motoda Fifu, Confucianist tutor to 
the Meji emperor, who tried to strengthen the 
position of the emperor and succeeded in re- 
introducing Confucian ethics as the basis of 
education in Japan, if only for a short period. 

This book shows that 1t is fruitful to study 
ideas in their applieation in institutions and 
events. The most successful articles are those 
which concentrate on  estabhshing some 
historical facts and draw the ideological 
implications from them alone. Historians and 
students of ideas alike should find this book 
useful. 

GEORGE WEYS 
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measures, and much of ths North East 
Frontier Agency is to-day closed to all except 
officials. But the inherent interest and political 
importance of the area fully jcstifies a collec- 
tion and reissue of the descriptions and 
comments contained in the scattered accounts 
of officials, missionaries, and travellers who 
penetrated into the hills during the nineteenth 
century. Verrier Elwin's scholarly publications 
on the ethnography and art of the North East 
Frontier Agency are well known, and anthro- 
pologists and historians alike will be grateful 
for this judicious selection of many illuminating 
early references to such tribes as Nagas, A bors, 
Daflas, Apa Tanis, Mishmis, Khamptis, 
Bingphos, and Akas. They convey a very vivid 
picture of the impressions the first Europeans 
gained of these hill-tribes. To one fortunate 
enough to have shared the experience of 
entering some villages of this area as the first 
outsider, much of what the early travellers 
encountered appears extraordinarily familiar. 
Indeed one is surprised not so much by any 
differences, but by the apparent similarities 
between conditions in the middle of the 
eighteenth and the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Soon the pattern of life then still 
prevailing will belong to the past, and in his 
recent book A phslosophy for NEFA Verner 
Elwin himself has outlined the development 
polisy now pursued by the Government of 
India. Together these two books give an 
account of the past as well as of the present, ۰ 
and enable the student of social change to gee 
the transformation of India’s frontier areas in 
their historic perspective. 
C. VON FURER-HAIMENDORF 


Davip S. Nivison and ARTHUR ۰ 
WEIGHT (ed.): Confucianism in 
action. (Stanford Studies in the 
Civilizations of Eastern Asia.) xiv, 
390 pp. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1959. (Distributed 
in G.B. by Oxford University Press. 
085.) 


This third volume of papers presented at 
conferences sponsored by the Committee on 
Chinese Thought of the Associazion for Asian 
Studies shows a shift of attention from ideas 
as theory to ideas ın practice, It contams 
articles on the application of Confucianism in 
society and government and its modification 
in response to varying circumstances. 

Theodore de Bary distinguishes between the 
essential elements of Neo-Confucianism and - 
discusses their application in the differing 
background of thought and politics in China 
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journey to heaven and back again (with 
English summary, pp. 279-83). His present 
book deals with six subjects; the first ia 
called ‘Main Pantjung’ and contains myths 
concerning (a) the origin of the Mualang 
Dayaks in general and of a special olan in 
particular; (b) the planting of rice in a jungle 
olearing where the corpse of an animal has 
been found after the burning off; (c) the first 
eating of rice after the eating of charcoal by 
previous generations; (d) planting of rice; 
(e) the making of a rice field and the offerings 
made for the growth of the new 1ice ; (f) the 
story of a girl married to a boar; (g) the 
weaving of the sacred cloth on which the head 
of the victim of a head-hunting raid should be 
welcomed ; (4) a song with a moral to be sung 
on any occasion. 

The other five subjects are songs : (B) sung 
exclusively by (young) men in their temporary 
forest huts in the virgin forests (not in the 
long-houses), when they are head-hunting or 
when hunting for animals; (C) sung when 
collecting honey from tall trees; (D) recited 
when invoking & Malay raje’s verdict after 
litigation by customary law has failed; 
(E) a lullaby sung when the young men have 
left the village on a hesd-hunting raid; 
(F) sung at the welcoming of a head recently 
removed from the victim. 

Father Dunselman always gives an excellent 
introduction to his examples, which need this, 
as they are rather disjointed. He adds a fair 
number of explanatory notes. He pays some 
attention to the metres and poetical forms 
that are used and 1 think his remarks here 
make this one of the strongest aspects of his 
valuable book. The numerous subjects in this 
new work and their diverse character provide 
us with a wealth of poetic forms, in contrast 
to his Kana Sera with its descriptions, 
phantasy, imagery, and comparisons. 

In presenting his material the author has 
adopted the useful practice of using the left- 
hand side of the page for that part of it which 
is original. His tapes have been given to 
Professor E. M. Uhlenbeok, the linguist and 
Javanologist of Leiden University. 

Head-hunting belongs to the past; its lore, 
as well as much of the other poetry of the 
Dayak peoples, 18 vanishing rapidly and we 
can only be grateful to the &uthor and to the 
Royal Institute for making this important 
material accessible, and for having set it out 
مم‎ well. It wil be useful to students of 
languages and literature, religion and anthro- 
pology. It is to be hoped that Father Dunsel- 
man's field-work will be continued, for the 
shelves of our libraries can hardly be said to be 
overburdened with Kalimantan texts. 


C. HOOYKAAS 
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Howagp Hrssetr: The floating world 
i» Japanese fiction. xiii, 232 pp. 
London, ete.: Oxford University 
Press, 1959. ۰ 


The floating world of the title is the life of 
pleasure of the townsfolk of Japan in the 
golden age of Genroku ; 1t is described lovingly 
by Professor Hibbett in the first two chapters 
of this book, Other chapters in the first half 
study the fiction ın which this floatang world 
is described, the ukiyo-zooshi of Saikaku and 
the Hachimonji-ya, their illustrations and the 
‘ primitive’ ukiyo-e of the period, and the 
characteristics of the uktyo-zooshi. The second 
half of the book has translations of excerpts 
from the Hachimonji-ya books Seken musume 
katagi and Seken musuko katagi and ten 
chapters of Saikaku’s Kooshoku tchidat onna. 

Professor Hibbett’s fluent and elegant style 
ensurea that his book is eminently readable, 
his scholarship ensures that his information 
and his translations are accurate. He has 
interesting things to say about the illustrations 
of the works he studies (15 of these and 10 
from other sources are reproduced in the text), 
and the chapter on Kiseki and the Hachimonji- 
ya produotions is essential reading for the 
student of Japanese literature. And there can- 
not be too many new translations of oriental 
literature, especially of the quality of these. 

Some might criticize the author for his very 
enthusiasm for his subject, which is not, after 
all, literature of great importance or serious- 
ness. But there is no possible approach other 
than the enthusiastic; those who dislike 
ukiyo-zooshi and their period will find nothing 
rewarding in their study. Those who enjoy 
them will find that their pleasure is increased 
by this book and many readers to whom the 
field 18 unfamiliar will find themselves becoming 
enthusiasts in their turn. 

0. J. D. 


DoNATUS DUNSELMAN (ed. and tr.): 
Ust de literatuur der Mualang-Dajaks. 
(Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, 
Land- en Volkenkunde.) [vii], 79 pp. 
’s-Gravenhage: Martinus Nijhoff, 
1959. Guilders 12. 


In 1960 the author wrote & study in the 
Bidragen van het Kon. Inst. (supra), OVI, 1-46, 
on oustomary law among the Mualang Dayak 
of Western Kalimantan (Borneo). This was 
followed in 1955 by his book Kana Sera: zang 
der zwangerschap (Verhandelingen van het 
Kon. Inst. [supra], xvi), which described a 
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development of Africa : a review of the 
contribution of physical and biological 
knowledge south of the Sahara. xix, 
462 pp. + errata slip, 10 plates, 15 
maps. [London]: Commission for 
Technical Co-operation in Africa 
South of the Sahara and Scientific 
Council for Africa South of the 
Sahara, [1958]. 30s. 


The Scientific Council for Africa was set up 
by the Commission for Technical Co-operation 
in Africa South of the Sahara (C.C.T.A.) in 
1950, and for the first five years the author of 
this book was its Secretary-General. Although 
in fact much of the content of the work deals 
with the varied activities of the different 
agencies of the Council or the enterprises of 
individual governments, it is by no means 
restricted to these matters, but is as imphed ın 
the sub-title, ‘a review of the contribution of 
physical and biological knowledge’ to the 
development of ‘Africa South of the Sahara’. 


Montoa WILSON : Communal rituals of 
the Nyakyusa. x, 228 pp., front., 8 
plates. London, eto. : Oxford Univer- 
sity Press for the International 
African Institute, 1959. 35s. 


In this work the author deals with two 
aspects of the life of the Nyakyusa people who 
live at the northern end of Lake Nyasa. 
Basing her description on information obtained 
at first-hand she gives an account, from the 
point of view of the social anthropologist, of 
the traditional ntuals celebrated on behalf of 
chiefdoms and the beliefs and legends asso- ` 
ciated with such rituals. The last 30 pages of 
the book then examine the situation that has 
arisen due to the acceptance of Christianity 
by certain sections of the population, especially 
as it bears on the practice of the rituals 
deecribed in the first part. 


The Journal of African History. Vol. 1, 
No. 1. 187 pp., 4 plates. Cambridge : 
University Press, 1960. 20s. 


On a visit to East Africa in 1047 I was 
surprised both at the quantity of materials 
that existed in Government headquarters for 
the study of the history of Africans and by the 
relative paucity of historians working on these 
materials, Although many universities had 
made provision for the study of Imperial and 
Commonwealth history, no university appa- 
rently at that date had created posts specific- 
ally in African history. The subject had grown 
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M. A. Bryan (comp.): The Bantu 
languages of Africa. (Handbook of 
African Languages, [Part 1v]) xi, 
170 pp., map [in end-pocket]. London, 
etc.: Oxford University Press for the 
International African Institute, 1959. 
318. 6d. 


This work completes the general survey of 
African languages undertaken by the Interna- 
tional African Institute unde: the title of 
* Handbook of African Languages’. Unlike 
the other volumes of the Handbook, this is & 
compilation based on published material and 
manuscript sources due to a number of diff- 
erent workers, The main framework within 
which the work haa been planned is the system 
of Bantu classification developed and revised 
by Professor Guthrie. Into this framework, 
considerably modified in oertain places, 
information, both linguistic and ethnographic, 
from every avaiable source hes been fitted, 
but with no attempt to assess the relative 
validity of conflicting statements made by 
different investigators. Wherever available 
population figures have also been quoted. 


I. RICHARDSON : The role cf tone in the 
structure of Syukuma. [i], i, 124 pp. 
London: School of Oriental and 
African Studies, 1959. 15s. 


This is a treatise produced by offset photo- 
lithography in which the author analyses 
material he had collected to illustrate the part 
played by tone in this very complicated Bantu 
language. The body of the work deals with the 
intricate rules governing the tones of words 
both with respect to their structure and their 
place in context, while a number of appendixes 
deal with such questions as orthography, types 
of syllables, and the range of tenses. 


KAREL VAN DEN ENDE: Fonologte en 
morfologie van het Cokwe. | (Universi- 
teit te Leuven. Verzameling van het 
Instituut voor Afrikanistiek, No. 2.) 
144 pp. [Leuven: Instituut voor 
Afrikanistiek, 1960.] Bel. fr. 210. 


As indicated in its title, thie study deals 
with certain limited aspects of the atructure 
of the Bantu language known as Cokwe. The 
analysis, which is extensive, is based on 
principles adapted from the work of 
Bloomfield. 


SHORT NOTIORS 


logy and history held in London in 1953 and 
1957. They provided an extensive framework 
of reference and an invaluable mixture and 
exchange of ideas between a very wide range 
of scholars, and made proposals of consequence, 
firstly, for the establishment of a School of 
Archaeology and History in Eat Africa (which. 
is about to open in Tanganyika under the 
auspices of the British Academy) and secondly, 
for a Journal of African History, the first issue 
of which we now weloome. In giving financial 
support to the Journal the Rockefeller 
Foundation has fully recognized the signifi- 
cance of this pioneer venture. 

The editors, who have taken a considerable 
part in blazing these first trails, propose to 
draw oontributions from a wide circle of 
serious students representing all relevant 
disciplines, and their first number well illus- 
trates this policy. It includes articles on the 
Niger and the Classics, patterned walling in 
African folk building, East African coin finds, 
the oral history of the Bakuba, the Portuguese 
in Africa, Christian and Negro slavery in 
eighteenth-oentury North Africa, Ashanti 
kings in the eighteenth century, the partition 
of Africa, the Government General of French 
West Africa, and the archives of tropical 
Africa. 
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imperially lop-sided and in an almost exclu- 
sively European context. Although the 
Scarbrough Commission, which had reported 
in 1946, made no proposals to cover this field 
of study in the United Kingdom, the School of 
Oriental and African Studies therefore took 
a timely and proper step in creating between 
1948 and 1952 three leotureships in African 
history. Simultaneously History Departments 
were established in the Overseas Colleges of 
East and West Africa to provide the essential 
bases from which the sustained and dieciplined 
exploration of the subject in both library and 
field could be undertaken. Since that period 
the growth of the study of the subject has been 
progressive and widespread. Honours degree 
courses providing for African history were 
gradually built up in East and West Africa 
and are soon to be started in Salisbury and 
London. An advisory committee on history 
and archaeology in the dependent territories 
was set up by the British Academy. In the 
United States a recently formed Association 
for African Studies is drawing attention to the 
unportance of the study and the 1960 
Congress of Orientalists at Moscow included 
in its programme a new section on the history 
of Africa. 

Nothing has done more to foster this study 
than the two conferences on African archaeo- 
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OBITUARY 
LIONEL DAVID BARNETT 


With the death of Dr. L. D. Barnett almost the last of a great generation 
of Indologists has passed away. Born in Liverpool on 21 October 1871, he 
had a brilliant career at the Victoria University of Manchester and Liverpool 
and afterwards at Cambridge, where he entered Trinity College in 1892, com- 
pleting his Classical Tripos in 1896, when he won the Chancellor’s Medal. 
For two years, as Craven Student, he studied in Halle and Berlin, returning to 
Cambridge to receive his M.A. in 1899, and gaining a doctorate of Victoria 
University in the following year. He was disappointed at not obtaining a 
fellowship at Cambridge, and for a while considered emigrating to New Zealand, 
but ultimately decided to accept an assistant keepership in the Department of 
Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts of the British Museum, where he 
worked for sixty years. He had studied Sanskrit under Professor E. B. Cowell, 
and from 1899 onwards he devoted himself to Indian studies, and to the 
cataloguing of the splendid Indian collection of the Museum Library. In 
1908 he was appointed to the keepership of his department, a post which he 
held until 1936, at first concurrently with & part-time professorship of Sanskrit 
at University College, London. On the foundation of the School of Oriental 
Studies m 1917 and the appointment of a full-time Professor, Dr. Barnett 
became part-time lecturer in Sanskrit, to which were later added teaching 
responsibilities in ancient Indian history and epigraphy. He retired from the 
British Museum in 1936 on account of age, but still continued his work at the 
School. In 1940, when he was already 69 years old, he was appointed its 
Librarian, a post which he held until 1947. 

When he retired from the School, at the age of 76, he was immediately 
invited to return to the British Museum Library, which was then in dire need of 
assistance in its Oriental Department. Here he continued to work until about 
two months before his death, and the diamond jubilee of his entering the service 
of the Museum was celebrated in August 1959. He was recovering from a 
serious illness and was planning to return to his work at the Museum when 
he died suddenly on 28 January of this year, leaving à son (Dr. R. D. Barnett, 
Keeper of Western Asiatic Antiquities at the British Museum) and a daughter. 
Mrs. Barnett, née Blanche Berliner, whom he married in 1901, predeceased 
him, dying in 1955. 

Dr. Barnett’s life as a scholar was divided between the British Museum, 
the School of Oriental and African Studies, and the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Of his long career at the Museum a splendid memorial survives in his great 
series of catalogues, of which the earliest (A supplementary catalogue of Sanskrit, 
Pals and Prakrit books acquired. during the years 1892-1906) was published in 
1908, and the latest, the catalogue of Panjabi books, was left two-thirds finished 
on his death. He was beloved by all his colleagues in the Museum, who remember 
him as invariably courteous and helpful, and as a model of punctuality, accuracy, 
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and efficiency. Scorning secretarial assistance he served as his own clerk and 
typist, and attained proficiency in the use of a typewriter equal to that of 
many professionals. 

At the School he was almost as familiar a figure as at the British Museum. 
Quiet and rather reserved, he was an able teacher. His lectures were terse and 
to the point, delivered in a slow, clear voice, with few concessions to his listeners 
except for occasional! slight touches of dry humour. It was as a supervisor of 
research that Dr.-Barnett showed his greatest skill as a teacher. Though 
he was always a little aloof from his students, and would make no concessions 
‘in his demand for scrupulous accuracy, he won their confidence and deep 
affection by his unfailing interest and unstinted help, and under his guidance 
numerous Indian historians, now themselves nearing the age of retirement, 
produced works of primary importance. He is still remembered lovingly by 
many former students in Indis, a land which he never visited, despite his deep 
knowledge of its ancient culture. His period of service as Librarian at the School 
was marked by the transfer of the Library to the present building, a difficult 
operation which, despite his already advanced years, he superintended with 
enthusiasm and efficiency. His retirement in 1947 was marked by a special 
presentation number of BSOAS (Vol. xu, Parts 3 and 4, 1948), where a complete 
list of his published works and reviews down to 1947 may be found. 

Dr. Barnett’s first contribution to Indology appeared in 1901 in JRAS 
(* The Updsakajandlankara’, pp. 81-90), and one of his last contributions, an 
obituary notice of Professor F. W. Thomas (JRAS, 1957, pp. 142-3), was 
published in the same journal. He served the Society devotedly throughout 
his career, becoming one of its Vice-Presidents in 1934 and its Honorary 
Librarian in 1939. In another field, he rendered great service to the Spanish 
and Portuguese Synagogue, Bevis Marks, of which he was & much respected 
elder, by arranging and cataloguing its very valuable archives, some of which 
were printed in his own translation (El Libro de los Acuerdos . . . , Oxford, 
1931). Despite his profound knowledge of and qualified sympathy with the 
religions of India he was always firm in his own faith, and he loyally served his 
community throughout his life, though he was one of the small minority of 
Jews who strongly disapproved of Zionism and the formation of the state of 
Israel. 

As well as his catalogues, his early classical translations, and his works on 
Jewish history, he wrote much on Indology, covering & very wide field from 
religion to paleography and chronology. Perhaps his most important publica- 
tion, other than the British Museum catalogues, was Antiquutes of India 
(London, 1913), a survey of many aspects of ancient Indian civilization which 
still forms a work of reference of much value. He also produced numerous 
translations of Indian literature in graceful English prose, several of which 
were published in Murray’s ‘ Wisdom of the East’ series. For all his great 
erudition he did not neglect the general reader, and his work has done much to 
spread the knowledge of Indian culture in the West. He was an indefatigable 
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‘reviewer (chiefly in JRAS), justly dealing out praise and blame, the latter often 
with laconic irony. 

He was a man devoted not merely to scholarship but to service. He gave of 
himself ungrudgingly to his profession, to his Synagogue, to his students, and 
to bis friends. Modestly and without fuss he served to the last, remaining at his 
desk in the British Museum at an age when most scholars are already in their 
graves. Honours came to him—Fellcwship of the British Academy in 1936, 
Companionship of the Bath in 1937, the Royal Asiatic Society’s Gold Medal in 
1950, and the Sir William Jones Medal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1960, 
only a week or two before his death. But though he appreciated such recogni- 
tion, it left him untouched—simple, retirmg, and unassuming, despite his 
brilliant intellect and phenomenal memory. To all his friends and students 
his memory will be a constant source of inspiration and guidance, ard it 1s with 
a deep sense of personal loss that the very last of Dr. Barnett’s students to 
gain his doctorate records his respect and affection for his venerable guru. 


A. L. BASHAM 
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A Study of Nasoraean Gnosis 


E. S. DROWER, D.D. (Uppsala) 


Here is set forth the esoteric teaching 
of an ancient, still surviving gnostic 
community, whose priests, generally 
known as ‘Mandaeans’, call them- 
selves Nasoraeans and reserve the 
inner tenets of their faith for them- 
selves. Manuscripts in the author's 
possession indicate connexion with 
early Jewish gnosticism. 

25s net 


Ottoman 
Documents on 
Palestine 
12-6 


A Study of the Firman according 
to the Mulumme Defteri 


URIEL HEYD 


‘The documents presented here have 
been collected mainly from the 
important Muhimme Defteri in the 
Turkish State Archives at Istanbul. 
They deal with many problems, 
administrative, economic and social, 
and throw new light on the prevail- 
ing conditions, and on Ottoman 
provincial administration in general. 


Illustrated 35s net 
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Two Studies 


D. A. LOW AND R. C. PRATT 


“The book is the first in a promised 
series on “new forms of leadership 
among Africans 1n Hast Africa", We 
can only hope that future volumes 
will be as lively, as learned and as 
refreshingly free from anthropo- 
logical and sociological jargon.’ THE 
TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
(Bast African Institute of Social 
Research) 48s net 


The Two Nations 


Aspects of the Development of 
Race Relations in the Rhodesias 
and Nyasaland 


RICHARD GRAY 


This is the second part of a trilogy, 
of which the first book, The Birth of a 
Dilemma by Philip Mason, was pub- 
lished 1n 1958. It 18 in two parts: 
*Averted Eyes’ covering the period 
between the two world wars, and 
‘Awakening 1939-1953’, dealing 
with the effects of industrialization 
and urbanization and the growth and 
development of African political and 
social awareness. (Institute of Race 
Relations) 42s net 


Year of Decision 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland in 1960 


PHILIP MASON 


The last book in the trilogy on race 
relations in Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 
The author recalls the events which 
led up to the formation of the 
Federation; he recounts the argu- 
ments for and against Federation, 
and describes the first problems 
encountered by the new nation. 
(Institute of Race Relations) 

Cloth boards 21s net; 


paper covers 12s 6d net 


Independent Iraq 
1932—1958 


A Study in Iraqi Politics 


MAJID KHADDURI 


Here for the first time an Iraqi 
writer gives the inside story of con- 
temporary political developments in 
his country. For this new edition 
further material on the events of 
1938 and 1941 has been obtained 
from the captured German archives 
and from published and unpublished 
memoirs. (Chatham House) 
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Dongolese Nubian: A Grammar 
C. H. ARMBRUSTER 


Dongolese is ane of the dialects spoken by the Nubian 
peoples of the Sudan. In this monumental work the late 
C. H. Armbruster gives an assessment of the linguistic 
position of Nubian in relation to Hamitic, Cushitic, Sudanic 
and Semitic languages, followed by detailed sections on its 
phonology, morphology and accidence, and syntax. 


£7 7s. net 


Art in Nigeria 1960 
ULLI BEIER 


A well-illustrated study of the varied artistic activity in 

Nigeria to-day. Mr Beier shows how new art forms are 

developing in Africa independently of the influences of 
European artists and architects. 

Library Edition, 18s. 6d. net 

Paper bound, 9s. 6d. 


The Buddhist Art of Gandhara 


SIR JOHN MARSHALL 


A beautifully illustrated account of the rise and decline of 
the earlier school of art in Gandhára, on the west bank of 
the Indus, during the first and second centuries A.D. The 
school is notable for the earliest representations of the 
Buddha in bodily form. 
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A Guide to Taxila 
SIR JOHN MARSHALL 


Taxila was at one time the most important city in North- 
West India. The late Sir John Marshall has described its 
systematic excavation in his Taxila (three volumes, 1951). 
The Guide is for the reader wishing to know something of 
Taxila’s history and the ruins. 
22 plates ; 15 maps and plans. FOURTH EDITION. 

15s. net 
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